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PAEFACB. 

Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  taunt 
which  refers  us  for  "  wise  men  to  the  East," 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Corawall  has  been  emi- 
nently prolific  in  Genius  and  Learning. 

*'  What  County  (said  the  gentleman  who 
favoured  me  with"  memoranda  roupiowa")— what 
County  besides,  has  ever  ranked  among  its 
natives  two  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Scciety, 
one  of  whom  was  known  throughout  Europe  for 
his  talents  T  And  in  Poetry,  have  we  not  Dr. 
Wolcot ;  in  paintings  Opie  ;  in  learning,  Toup, 
Whitaker  &c.  and  in  arms,  a  host  of  distinguished 
officers?  I  fire  always  at  the  charge  of  Corn- 
wall being  barren  in  talents :  for,  though  I  havo 
not  myself  the  honour  of  being  a  native,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  assist  any  one  who  contem- 
plates commemorating  the  deeds  pf  her  sons." 

In  sketching  our  Worthies,  my  attempt  \9 
no  more  than  the  humble  effort  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  abler  hands.  For-the  present,  these 
littlo  unambitious  volumes  m  '  be  taken  as  a 
Supplement  to  my  Cornwall-history.  And  as 
two  hundred  copier,  only  are  printed,  there  are 
so  few  will  make  their  way  bevond  the  Tamar, 
that  I  shall  scarcely  exclaim  with  the  poet: 
"  Sine  me  liber !  ibis  in  urb     ^ ' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  not  con- 
fined myself  strictly  to  the  natives  of  Cornwall, 
but  (with  an  exception  or  two)  to  Cornish 
families. 
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There  is  one  grand  exception,  indeed — ^Ihat 
ofWHITAKER. 

For  our  more  ancient  Worthies^  such  as 
Gbraldus  Comubiensis,  Michael  Cornu" 
biensis,  Michael  de  Tregury  *  (archbishop 
of  Dublin)  and  others,  my  readers  will  consult 
my  "  Cornwall;"  where  niches  haye,  likewise, 
been  allotted  to  Carbw,  Borlasr,  Pryce, 
Bals,  Tonkin.  • 

My  memoir  of  Davy  was  printed  long  be- 
fore Dr.  Paris's  publication.  This  I  regret ;  as 
well  as  my  negligence  in  not  obtaining  from  my 
old  master  Dr.  Cardew,  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of  "  Davy  the  schoolboy." 

I  am  afraid,  I  have  been  guilty  of  other 
omissions.  Among  the  Divines,  T.  Robinson 
deserved  a  place — William  Grylls's  single 
sermon  is  worth  volumes — and,  had  residence 
in  Cornwall  any  claim  upon  the  biographer, 
Fisher  of  Roche,  and  Smyth  of  St.  Austel,  f 
would  have  eclipsed  the  greater  part  of  its 
natives  of  this  day. 

♦  Of  whofn  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  has  jast  published* 
carious  memoir.    See  Gent.  Mag.  for  March,  1831. 

=»  Admirable  is  his  Sermon  "  on  the  tendency  of  extreme* 
in  religions  opinions,*'  and  likewise  his  defence  of  "  the  cha- 
racter and  religious  doctrines  of  Bishop  Heber."  Heber,  it 
reems,  had  inadequate  views  of  the  total  corruption  of  human 
narnre.— -"  Does  not  (says  onr  author)  the  unqualified  assertion 
ot  ihe/'Ja/ corruption  ofhuman  nature, or  as  Calvin  expresses  it, 
th«t  "  man  is  in  his  own  proper  nature  composed  of  sin  ;*  that 
»*  we  are  so  enslaved  by  sin,  that  we  can  do  nolhing  hut  $in  ;** 
that  '*  men  are  so  corrupt  by  nature,  that  in  them  nothing  can 
he  «een  but  matter  of  destruction  ;**  do  not,  I  say,  such  onqjjaU- 
£ed  assftrtJons  as  these  involve  a  palpable  absurdity  f—^hy 
preach  it  the  heart  is  impenetrably  hard,  and  the  ear  closed 
Miaiiuttall  sounds  but  those  of  evil?  Why  talk  of  the  evi- 
dences  of  Religion,  if  man  has  no  judgment  to  discern  between 
faUehood  and  truth  ?  Why  punish  han  at  all,  it  he  is  under  a 
moral  incapdciiy  of  doing  any  thing   but  evU  ?     i»  grac« 
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Under  the  head  of  "  Travek  and  Voyages" 
it  will  be  f^een,  that  in  ccnnmon  with  my  country- 
men, I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 

promUed  except  to  prayer  ;~and  how  Is  a  creatnre  who  ig  <*  a 
mass  coraposetl  ot'  sin/*  to  pray  ?  Yet  U  he  diKtinrtly  rom* 
manded  to  pray ;— comraanded  then  by  a  Dein^  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  mercy,  to  do  what  is  impossible  !~ls  not  the  very 
emotion  of  the  heart- when  we  hear  the  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful work  of  God,  the  moral  and  tntellectnal  nature  of  ma»y 
tbns  calnmoiated  ; — is  not  tliat  emotion  itself,  a  sufficient  ce- 
fatation  ot  this  exaggerated  dectiiue  7 

What  is  piety,  what  is  virtue,  bnt  a  constant  and  snc- 
cessful  struggle,  under  grace,  against  the  propen>ity  to  evil  ? 
We  migbt  as  well  say  that  tbe  rains  of  beaven  were  Inun- 
dations, its  winds  hurricanes,  its  air  pestilence,  its  sunshine 
intulerable  and  deadly  heat ; — we  might  as  well  say  (hat  the 
nachine,  whose  more  than  bunian  force  is  employed  in  dhnin- 
ifching  the  labour  and  multiplying  tbe  conveniences  of  uiao, 
was  intended  to  mutilate  his  limbs  or  destroy  bis  life ;  inshort, 
that  extremes  and  occasional  efi'ects,  are  ordioiry^  rnd  con. 
stant,  and  undeviating  operations  anddesigns. 

Tbe  heart,  indeed,  is  desperately  wicked  ;«bat  It  is  not 
A  mass  composed  of  wickedness.  Out  of  that  heart  proceed^ 
no  doubt,  murders  and  adulteries,  and  every  species  ot  enor- 
mity and  bin  ;  but  do  not  out  of  the  same  heart  proceed  disin^ 
tereated  affection,  devoted  generosity,  diffusive  cluirtty^  tbe 
love  of  onr  country,  the  love  of  our  kindred,  the  love  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  love  of  onr  God  ?  We  want  no  exag- 
geration and  distortion  of  Scripture  to  make  us  tremble,  when 
we  think,  what,  alas  I  would  be  our  moral  and  spiritual  con« 
dition  here,  and  onr  prospect  and  portion  heceafter,  without 
baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit,  amd 
the  canstaot  supplies  of  grace. 

Though  I  cannot  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  fiaptit* 
mal  Regeneration,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  say,  that  of  those 
who  diner  from  our  Chnrch  in  the  interpretation  of  the  texts 
of  Scripture  on  this  awful  snbiect,some  have  been  hurried  into 
the  most  frightful  excesses,  vfhich  bave  even  been  encouraged 
as  the  unavoidable  pains  and  agonies  of  the  new  Birth,  while 
all  will,  I  think,  find  themselves  involved  in  difficulties  and 
iaconsisteucles  ? 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Heber  were 
very  different  from  the  doctrines  ot  Cab  in,  who  presumptuously 
Sells  us  what  the  Decree  of  God  is,  respecting  the  Election  and 
KeprobatioD  ef  his  creatures,  and  then,  with  greater  presump- 
tion, adds,  *«  His  Decree,  I  confess,  is  horrible.*'  Calviii  was 
a  stern  man  :  his  hand  was  spotted  with  the  blood-drops  of 
persecution. 
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the  Landerk.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  tbeir 
adventurous  spirit,  and  (what  was  more  to  be 
valued)  their  sagacity.  *  We  now  basten  to 
.congratulate  the  public,  on  the  success  oi'  aa 
eiiterprize,  arduous  and  perilous  Ucyoud  all  for- 
mer example,  f 

If  any  hiimlile  f^hriKtlan  ha*  fcU  hi«  spirit  cast  down  into 
the  very  fl  pthji  of  dcspo'Kieii.'v,  by  tho>e  who  wonFd  per- 
►ua.'ie  thpniselves  ihnt  in  ih -ir  han«is  i*  placed  the  balance  of 
FttTiial  Justice,  so  that  they  can  con6denrty  pronounce  on 
♦ho  Salvation  or  the  Con.jemnatioti  of  the«r  follow  creatures  ; 
ht  ih>tt  me»'k  hiuI  broken  .spirit, — a  pperlacle  perhaps  of  utter 
KvreiHicdness  and  despair, — remember,  that,  when  weighed  in 
Ibis  ^/ifir  balance,  even  tlie  iMartyr  Bishop  of  Calcutta  wat 
found  misetably  wan«ini>:,  uufiiirhJiil  as  a  Preacher  of  the 
CcKpel,  in  laiuentabie  de  usions,  and  in  tatal  errors, — let  that 
sincerely  devoi't,  bnt  constiiuiionally,  perhaps,  fearful  and 
uielanchoiy  spiiit.  remember  thi  ,  and  be  cuiaforted  t*' 

•  Several  p-iffffs  of  ^cU  I'  Chnp.  I  if,  vol.  II.  wer« 
pr5nt«'<{  off,  when  f  recolierteO  Lande.r.  !•»  his  publirotion 
«•!  1830,  we  has  »•  a  •  arrH»iv«»  of  his  '<!vpntiire.-,  when  in  atteo- 
daiii  eott  Capiait)  Clapperlon,  And  we  niiall  soon  befrr&'ifted 
vitb  another  ht'(>k,  which  will  thiow  a  Atrnntr  ii'nminatioii  over 
€<>rnwa{|  (I  K>ioird  rather  no y  Trnro)ii(i  ti.e  birth  pJace- of 
tho^e  who  liaie  dipvreeU  liotutlie  oiy^teriuuft  Niger  ever/ 
cluud. 

f  Extiarts  from  a  Letter  from  Jltthn  ♦he  vonnsrer  brother, 
brariii^  dat*s  PoriKinouth-harhuiir,  June  6,  1831. —The  Letter 
IS  as  kindly  pni  into  my  h»nds»  with  permission  to  make  what 
ui»e  of  it  1  pleaded. 

•        •••••••e* 

••  Afer  a  Ion?  and  tedious  voyage  from  Fernando  Po  of 
fiearly  5% e  months,  by  the  oidcy  ot  Almighty  God  we  are  per 
nitiecl  to  return  to  our  nativeconntry. 

Ton  are  aware  that  it  was  onr  intention  to  take  a  passage 
In  the  Caernarvon  for  Rio  Janeiro.  We  embarked  on  ttie  iQih 
et  January.  And  the  next  day^u  malii^nanuever  broke  ont 
on  beard  i  hy  which  the  ma-ter,  mates  and  all  the  crew 
(escept  the  Ne^rro  ^eame^)  sul!*ered  more  or  legs.  It  was  o«ir 
melancholy  duty  to  commit  four  out  of  eio'ht  individunU  to  the 
deep.  The  remainder,  when  we  lefi  the  ship,  were  more  like 
phantoms  than  me.i.  Kichard  aon  myself  were  o'diged  irein 
necessity  toasnist  in  working  (he ship:  and  we  t04<k  regular 
wuttbes,  both  fligUi  a.id  day,  witb  the  seaaiea  that  were  able 
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Ck)mwall  (as  it  is  intimate;!  at  62,  11.) 
has  acquired  more  celebrity  by  her  **  poetry" 
than  her  "  music  J"  Had  she  trees  to  boast  of, 
we  should  look  in  vain  for  an  Orpheus  to  attract 
them.  But  we  must  not  forget  a  noble  composer. 
We  have  forages  gloried  in  Mount  Edgecumbe 
as  the  nurse  of  every  patriotic  virtue :  Nor  is  it 
less  the  nurse  of  Talent  and  Taste!  Long 
shall  its  groves  rejoice — and  its  grottoes  echo 
to  *'  Musical  Reroiiiiscencies !" 

In  conclusion,  I  should,  perhaps,  apologize 
for  speaking  so  often  in  the^r.s/  person.  It  was 
to  avoid  circumlocution.  That  in  the  third 
person  there  is  frequently  as  much  egotism » 
would  sound  like  an  Ilibernicism  :  There  is,  cer- 
tainly, as  much  vanity. 

It  should  seem  at  first  sight,  thai  some  apo- 
logy is,  also,  necessary  for  quotations  from  my 
own  productions.  But  they  are  passages  from 
volumes  of  which  few  copies  remain,  and  which 
may  never  be  reprinted.  Besides,  I  can  say  with* 

to  stand.  To  add  to  our  e«TamiiT,  one  of  the  Negroes  feU  oflT 
the  ri|(srin|r  and  was  drowned  t  We  coiild  hear  hU  screams  an 
hour  after  he  had  fallen  into  the  water.  On  the  16(h  of  March* 
we  arrUed  at  Rio :  and  yoo  can  have  no  idea  how  kindly 
we  were  treated  in  that  ei!y.  We  dined  with  Admiral  Baker. 
the  Hod.  Captain  Talhot  and  two  Russian  cent temeo  of  dis« 
tinetion.  On  Sunday  90th  of  March,  we  einbarked  on  board 
the  William  Harris  and  hare  had  an  extremely  long  passage^ 
•winff  to  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.*' 

**  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  we  hare  h9e«<  evtremely 
tnecessfiil  in  the  ohject  of  our  mission.  We  traced  the  MiGsn 
in  canoes  fo  its  termination  in  the  Bight  of  B'afra.  And  this 
rivers  Bonny,  Ca'ahar,  Ntin  Slc,  are  its  different  mouths  by 
which  it  disemhosiies  itself  into  th<>  Atlantic.  We  were  cap- 
tured and  plundered  t  onr  ranoe  sunk  by  the  na'ives  i  and  we 
were  ttt'terwarus  sold  as  slaves  to  the  master  of  a  Liverpool 
brig/' 

**  I  have  been  more  than  once  on  the  borders  of  the  valley 
of  death." 

P.  S.  Richard'!  Jonrnal  was  lott  in  the  Vijfer.  Th«  grpaffr  part  of 
miae  U  pretcrved.  I  iM?«  l»c«a  tMivily  enja^M  is  copyiai  it  da  ing  tks 
vo>ast. 
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aut  affectation,  that  T  think  my  specimens  of  the 
poems  of  others^  far  superior  to  the  extracts 
from  my  own.' 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  I  bid  you  farewell. 
**  Solve  senesceutem'*  &c.  &c.  has  been  long  since, 
I  suspect,  on  your  lips.  And,  true  it  is,  I  have 
more  then  once  exclaimed  :  '^  Extremum  kunc^ 
Arethusa!"  &Ci&c.  not  with  a  self-confident 
•*  valeie  et  plaudUt  r  (you  cannot  accuse  me  of 
that)  but  with  a  **  vaU !  vak  /" — ^pl^itttivejy 
enough ! — 

And  so  let  it  pa^siA^ 
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In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  all  to  wham  I  had  the 
honour  of  communicating  my  intention  to  publish  a 
Memoir  of  Whitaker,  I  was  induced  to  draw  the 
following  Biographical  outlines  of  the  more  distin^ 
guished  of  our  'Worthies  ;  confining  myself  (except 
in  the  case  of  Whitaher)  to  the  natives  of  Cornwall, 
or  to  Cornish  families. 

It  has  been  tauntingly  said^  that  **  the  wise  men  came 
from  the  Easf^-^an  allusion  equally  invidious  and 
unjust. 

In  almost  every  agcy  Cornwall  has  produced  characters 
eminent  in  arts  and  arms — in  Science  and  Phi- 
lology. 

Polwhele,  near  Truro,  Octobgr,  1829. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


If^SUV 


.were  inconsistent  with  my  plan,  to  attempt  to 

«.ilie  atchievements  of  heroes.     **  I  must  keep  the 

tenor  of  my  way"  within  the  boundaries  of 

ad  Polite  Literature. 

cannot  but  fling  a  glance  of  proud  satisfaction 

V  men  as  a  Boscawen  and  an  Exmouth.* 

ItlftTe  friends  who  were  witnessM   of   Sir  Edward 

ibnparaUeled  courage  under  the  citadel  of  Plymouth, 

The  author  of  the  followiof  itansas  was  one  of  the 

st  o'er  the  reeling  wrecic  the  layage  itorm 
lightningii  Mazed,  and  howl'd  in  erery  hlast ; 
A  horror  striding  in  its  wildest  form 
Sade  e'en  heroic  hosoms  sink  a^^hast  i 
'was  thine,  Pellew  !  sublimely  great  and  brave, 
For  man— thy  brother  man  distrest— to  dare 
he  deathful  passage  pf  the  whirling  ware. 
And  join  the  frantic  children  of  despair. 
'  '   •  '  Tes !  it  was  thine,  in  comfort's  soothing  tone. 

To  lull  their  sorrows  midst  the  tempest's  roar  % 
To  hush  the  mother's  shrielc,  the  sicic  man's  groan. 

And  bear  the  trembling  sufferers  to  the  shore. 
So  when  this  orb  shall  perish  as  the  alarm 
Of  the  last  trumpet  echoes  God's  decree. 
Thy  guardian  angel,  with  triumphant  arm, 
Shall  from  the  wreck  of  all  things  rescue  thee ! 

These  stanzas  should  be  rescued  from  obliflon  for  the  sake  of 
the  last  line. 


K 
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Ir  what  order  bis  proper  place  may  be  assig'ned  to 
each  of  our  Worthies,  perhaps  is  immaterial.  I  have 
embraced  all  that  I  desire  to  memorize  under  the  heads 
of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Medicine,  Law,  Divinity, 
History,  Oratory,  Poetry,  Painting,  Criticism. 
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CHAPTER  IL    SECTION  I. 


MATHEMATICS. 


As  skilful  in  the  MathematicSy  I  select  from  no  mean 
groiipe  Lemon  and  Allen.  They  were  both  practical 
Mathematicians,  though  they  made  no  pretence  to  science. 

William  Lemon,  Esq.  was  born  in  the  West  of 
Cornwall  (I  have  heard  Brea^e),  in  1697.  A  clerk  (if  I 
have  not  been  misinformed)  to  Mr.  Cotter,  he  had  the 
best  opportunities  or  making  his  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  minino^  adventurers  and  all  their  concerns, 
and  of  exercising  his  sagacity  in  detecting  errors,  and  hit 
invention  in  planning  improvements.  In  1734,  he  mar- 
lied  Isabella  Viberl,  of  Tolver,  in  Gulval,  with  whom  he 
received  a  fortune  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
favourite  speculations  in  mines;  and  so  happily  were  they 
directed,  that  he  shortly  had  the  power  of  turning  his 
whole  attention  to  that  object.  He  was  the  first  who 
conceived  the  project  of  working  the  mines  upon  the 
grand  srale  on  which  they  are  at  present  conducted  ;  and 
the  success  attending  it,  aided  by  the  discovery  of  fire- 
engines,  caused  him  to  enter  largely  into  that  commerce, 
(now  divided  amongst  many)  which  became  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  materials  for  so  extended  an  undertaking. 
— He  carried  on  his  trade  at  Hayle,  and  at  Truro ;  to 
which  latter  place  he  removed.  His  thorough  knowlege 
in  mining  procured  him  a  grant  from  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  thirty  years,  of  all  minerals  except  tin  in  the 
duchy  lands  of  Cornwall ;  where  he  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries.      But    his     memorial    to    Sir    R.    Walpole, 
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Cornwall)  whom  I  have  endeaToured  to  delineate; 
though  the  sketch,  I  feel,  is  but  too  feeble  and  imperfect. 

It  is  for  the  scheme  of  the  cross-posts  that  the  natioa 
19. indebted  to  the.great  and  good  Mr.  Allbn.  And  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  have  to  state,  that  the  hospitable  possessor 
of  Prior- Park^  (the  friend  of  genias  and  of  virtue)  was  a 
native  of  St.  Blazey,  in  this  county.  He  was  the  ''  low- 
born Allen"  of  Pope.  But  his  commercial  genius  soon 
broke  through  the  obscurity  of  his  birth.  Placed  under  the 
care  of  his  grandmother,  who  kept. the  post-office  at  St. 
Columb,  he  there  discovered  a  turn  for  business,  a  clever- 
ness in  arithmetic,  and  a  steadiness  of  application  which 
seemed  to  indicate  his  future  eminence  ; — when  the  in« 
spector  of  the  post-office  coming  into  Cornwall,  and 
among  other  towns  visiting  St.  Columb,  was  highly- 
pleased  with  the  uncommon  neatness  and  regularity  of 
young  Allen's  figures  and  accounts,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  boy  in  a  situation  where  ingenuity  and  ipdustry 
might  have  a  wider  scope  and  more  ample  encouragement. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Allen's  friends  consented  to  his 
leaving  Cornwall ;  and  at  Bath  he  was  chiefly  patronised 
by  General  Wade  ;  where  by  his  project  of  the  cross- 
post,  for  forming  which  he  obtained  a  grant  from  govern- 
ment, he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.*     Mr.  Allen 

He  bad  one  son  named  William,  who  died  long  Yiefore  his 
father,  leavinjn^  three  childrpn,  William  and  John  ;  and 
Anne,  who  married  John  Buller,  of  Morval,  Esq.  William, 
(who  was  created  a  barOnet  in  1774,  and  who  represented 
Cornwall  in  Parliament)  married  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Buller,  of  Morval,  M.  P.  for  Cornwall,  by  Jane  the 
daughter  of  Allen,  first  Lord  Bathur8t,by  whom  be  had  eleven 
children. 

*  How  far  the  followinjp  anecdote  maj  be  deserving  of 
crpdit,  I  do  not  know  $  but  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
most  respectable  corresi>ondent,  '*  In  a  severely  contested 
election  (or  the  county,  in  which  the  candidates  were  Eds- 
cumhe,  Boscawen,GlanviUe  (of  Stowe),  and  Trevanion  ;  Mr. 
Bosca wen  called  upon  Mr.  Allen,  and  asked  tor  a  pint  of  his 
beer,  requesting  Mr.  Allen  to  drink  with  him.  Mr.  Allen 
beinir  naturally  obliginfjr  had  no  hesitation  in  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  stranger.  Mr.  Bosca  wen  (who  was  incogf.) 
took  an  occasion  to  enquire  the  news  of  the  neipfhbonrhood 
and  day;  and  the  election  beings  then  most  pominent,  the 
subject  was  immediately  introduced.    After  conversing  in  a 
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died  at  Prior-park  in  1 764 — in  which  year  we  observe  the 
produGt  of   the    inland    and    foreign     post-offices   was 

In  a  notet  below,  will  be  seen  a  codicil  to  Alien's  will, 
which  proves  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Allen 
and  Pitt.  The  merits,  indeed,  of  cur  Allworthy  were 
acknowleged  by  great  as  well  as  litde  men  ;  and  his  con- 
versatioB  universally  cultivated  and  his  countenance  and 
support  esteemed  an  honour  by  many  who  moved  in  the 
higher  circles:  To  him  Warburton,  who  married  his 
niece,  was  indebted  for  a  bishopric.  With  a  sister  of 
Allen,  Mrs.  Elliot,  who  lived  at  Truro,  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted. And  I  remember  various  stories  with  which  the 
old  lady  useii  to  entertain  me  when  a  school-boy,  about 
Pope  and  herself  making  verses  together  at  Prior-park, 
and  Pope  and  Martha  Blount  occasioning  much  uneasi- 
ness to  Allen  in  cousequence  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
'*  her  indecent  arrogance."  According  to  Mrs.  Elliot's 
statement,  the  quarrel  to  which  I  allude,  lay  between 

more  cursory  manner,  Mr.  B.  began  to  enquire  into  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  private  characters  of  the  candidates, 
which  Mr.  Allen  as  freely  ^ave  him.  Mr.  B.  then  enquired 
who  this  Boscawen  was,  and  what  Allen  thonicht  of  him  ?  Al- 
len observed,  "  he  is  much  respected  I  believe  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, but  in  his  public  capacity  we  all  suspect  him  to  be 
imsonnd.*'  The  conversation  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
several  of  Mr.  Bosca wen's  attendants  came  up  and  addressed 
him  in  his  proper  form.  Mr.  Allonfelt  abashed  and  apolo- 
frized  for  thf>  freedom  which  he  had  if^norantly  taken.  '*  Oive 
rap  your  hand  my  honest  friend"  (cried  the  gentleman)  '*  you 
have  ^iven  me  no  offence,  here  is  your  money  for  the  beer.  I 
hope  soon  to  undeceive  the  country,  and  prove  that  Boscawen 
is  not  unsound.'*  It  was  not  ionsf  after  this  that  Mr.  Allen 
removed  to  Bath,  where  I  need  not  pursue  him  |  and  some  re- 
lation of  his  succeeding  him  in  the  puhlic-housp,  (some  say  his 
son-in-law,  named  Tuclcer)  his  name  and  family  have  long 
been  for^rotten  in  St.  Blazey.  See  Kurd's  Warburton  for  a 
farther  account  of  Allen. 

t  A  codicil  to  Allen's  Will,  dated  November  10th,  1760, 
contains  the  following  bequest :  ~**  For  the  last  instance  of  my 
friendly  and  grateful  rej^ard  for  the  best  of  friends  as  well  as 
the  most  uprif^ht  and  abfest  of  ministers  that  has  adorned  our 
country,  I  give  to  the  Rijfht  Hon.  William  Pitt,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  to  any  of  his  chil- 
dren that  be  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  for  it." 
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^.\  f  "^?/"^  ^^^^  '"^^®'**  ^*^y-  B"t§  Dr-  Warton 
attribufes  Martha  Blount's  behafiour  to  Mr.  Allen's 
having  refused  to  lend  his  c«ach  to  carry  her  to  a  mass- 
house,  at  Bath,  during  bis  Mayorahy.  Be  this  as  it  may 
we  cannot  but  lament  the  conduct  of  Pope  in  breaking 
ott  all  connexion  with  a  person  whem  he  professed  to 
love  and  revere,  from  the  bad  influence  of  a  female  friend 
ot  rather  a  suspicious  character. 


SECTION  11. 


PHYSICS. 


In  Physics  or  Physiology^  we  see  opening  upon  us 
more  extensive  fields  of  speculation  and  of  action. 

To  pass  over  BaRLASB,  though  the  first  natural 
Historian  of  his  day,  and  Prtce,  the  Mineralogist— (by 
no  means  the  first,)  T  come  at  once  to  those,  whose  scien- 
tific researches  or  discoveries  have  drawn  all  eyes  to  this 
extremity  of  our  island. 

To  the  originalities  of  Stackhouse,  in  Botany^  and 
of  Rashleigh,  Gbegor,  Davy,  and  Gilbert,  in  Geology 
and  Chemistry^  we  hasten  to  direct  attention. 

The  name  of  Stackhouse  stands  high  among  the 
learned.     Dr.  Stackhouse,  Rector  of  St.  Erme  and  pos- 

§  See  Warton's  Pope,  II.  396. 
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sessor  of  Trehane,  in  the  adjoining  |»rith  of  Probcn,  was 
the  father,  and  the  historian  of  the  Bible  was  the  oncle,  of 
John  STAOKHOUSBy  Esq.*  The  Rector  of  St.  Erine  had 
a  fine  commanding  person.  I  remember  that  when  « 
child,  or  fancy  that  I  remember  his  dignified  air  and  de* 
portment :  and  I  am  sure  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me  in  the  recollection  of  my  father's  exclamation,  on  once 
fleeing  Dr.  Stackhouse  walking  at  some  little  distance  in 
his  gown  and  cassock 

«'  The  beauty  of  HoUness  I*' 

The  elder  son  of  the  Rector,  William  f  Stackhouse, 
Esq.  of  Trehaae,  (who  married  a  Rashleigh,  of  the  an- 
cient house  of  Menabilly)  is  still  vigorous  in  body  as  in 
mind,  though  he  hath  almost  reached  his  ninetieth  year. 
In  him  we  recognize  the  country-gentleman,  from  whose 
influence,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  his  neighbourhood 
bath  experienced  sabstantial  advantages ;  such  indeed  as 
few  places  can  boast.  There  are  few  places  thus  happy 
in  the  long  and  continued  residence  of  men,  whose  attach- 
ment to  home  is  rendered  venerable  by  *'  simple  truth  and 
old  fidelity." 

The  second  son,  John  Stackhousb,  Esq.  from  his 
more  active  energies — reading  men  as  well  as  books — 
will  enable  us  to  delineate  the  results  of  genius,  taste  and 
science.  The  virtues  of  rural  retirement  are  of  ''  great 
price."  But  io  a  wider  range  through  the  living  world 
and  the  world  of  literature,  society  unquestionably  owes 
its  advancement  in  urbanity  of  manners  and  enlightened 

*  NatWes  of  a  distant  county,  the  Rector  had  become  in  a 
manner  naturalized  here  by  hU  spiritual  preferment  and  his 
marriage  of  Williams  an  heiress,  through  whom  Trehane 
came  into  his  family.  And  it  was  at  Trehane  the  Bible- 
Stackhouse  (whose  portrait  may  there  be  seen)  composed 
various  parts  of  his  biblical  disquisitions. 

+  His  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Stackhouse,  died  at  Bath,  Sept. 
S6, 1829,  at  the  age  of  almost  91.  And  if  ever  longevity  be  the 
effect  of  a  placid  state  of  mind— and  of  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  towards  man,— to  such  may  we  attri- 
bute the  protracted  lives  of  the  Stackhouse  family. 
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intellect  The  most  prominent  feature  in  this  gentle- 
man's literary  character,  is  said  to  haw  been  his  know- 
lege  in  Botany,  But  his  pursuits  in  Natural  History 
were  not  confined  to  that  department.  And  his  truly 
classical  communications  discover  splendid  literary  attain- 
ments not  only  in  physiology  but  in  Grecian  literature. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society.  And  his 
studies  in  Botany  were  more  particularly  directed  to  that 
obscure  part  of  it,  the  marine  plants.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  which  are  at  present  arranged  under  the 
Genus  Fucus,  and  which  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain,  he  was  sedulously  employed  for  many 
years,  and  whenever  it  was  practicable  in  examining 
them  in  their  places  of  native  growth  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose his  residence  at  his  seats  of  Pendarves  and  Acton 
Castle  in  this  county,  whence  he  had  the  two  seas  in  a 
manner  at  his  command,  must  have  offered  him  peculiar 
advantages. 

The  result  of  these  observadons,  he  at  length  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1801,  in  a  thin  biit  large  folio  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Nereis  Britannica^  containing  coloured 
figures  of  all  the  then  discovered  British  Fuci  with  de- 
scriptions in  Latin  and  English.  This  excellent  work 
did  not  meet  with  the  estimation  to  which  it  was  justly 
entitled  in  the  author's  own  country,  but  was  received ' 
with  high  approbation  on  the  Continent,  and  introduced 
a  correspondence  between  Mr.  S.  and  some  of  the  con- 
tinental Botanists,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same,  or 
similar  pursuits.  Among  these  I  cannot  but  mention  M. 
Lamouroux,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Caen,  member  of  several  Academies,  and 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Zoophytes.  Mr.  S.  and  the 
Professor  were  both  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  methodize 
the  heterogeneous  mass,  all  crouded  together  under  the 
Genus  Fucus ;  and  to  separate  the  several  species  into 
properly  distinguished  genera  according  to  their  natural 
characters  and  affinities.  Each  of  these  acute  observers 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking, and  though  they  did  not  entirely  coincide  in  the 
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detail,  there  was  no  wide  difference  in  the  general  result 
of  their  conclusions.* 

Though  every  Botanist  who  has  studied  the  marine 
plants  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  separating 
them,  obviously  as  they  differ  in  form  and  habit,  into 
several  genera ;  yet  none  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  S.  and 
his  friend  had  ever  published  any  actual  progress.  This 
almost  entirely  arises  from  the  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
perfect  knowlege  of  the  fructification  of  these  plants  ;  and 
consequently  of  obtaining  proper  data,  on  which  to  form 
generic  characters  ;  whilst  it  is  evident  that  such  charac- 
ters made  out  from  form,  substance  and  habit  of  growth 
only,  must  be  very  uncertain  and  frequently  erroneous. 
That  Mr.  S.  was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  approaches  to 
this  desirable  end,  hath  been  acknowleged  by  all  unpre- 
judiced observers. 

In  the  mean  time,  (as  I  have  already  stated)  his  clas- 
sical abilities  were  of  a  superior  order.  Many  of  his  lei- 
sure hours  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  Theophras- 
tus  on  Plants:  and  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language 
combined  with  his  botanical  knowlege,  rendered  him  well 
qualified  for  the  elucidation  of  this  Author ;  as  is  evinced 
by  his  publication  of  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Greek  text, 
with  a  copious  glossary  and  notes,  in  two  volumes, 
crown  8vo.  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1813,  and  the 
second,  with  the  glossary  and  notes,  in  1814. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  there 
are  many  communications  of  Mr.  Stackhouse,  which, 
among  the  numerous  articles,  shine  with  a  lustre  '*  velut 
inter  ignes,"&c. — And  in  the  Classical  Journal,  his  verbal 
criticisms  and  emendations  of  the  text  of  i^Elian  have  been 
placed,  for  felicitous  conjecture,  on  a  fooling  with  the  an- 
notations even  of  Toup  himsejf — of  Toup,  whose  name 
we  cannot  casually  mention  without  the  desire  to  over- 
leap all  bounds  in  anticipating  the  notice  of  a  little  Cor- 

•  The  sketch  of  Mr.  S.'s  proposed  arrangement  was  pub- 
lished in  a  second  edition  of  the  Nereis,  in  qnarto,  in  1816, 
containing  the  same  plates,  but  not  coloured,  and  the  descrip- 
tions in  Latin  only. 
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nish  nook  where  the  most  celebrated  classic  in  Europe, 
lay  hid  in  lonely  obscurity. 

As  a  pleasing?  specimen  of  Mr.  St.ackhousb's  man- 
ner of  criticising,  I  will  gratify  my  readers  (to  whom  the 
Classical  Journal  may  not  be  instantly  accessible)  with  his 
•'  Remarks  on  an  Error  in  the  Periplus."     "  In  reading" 
(says  Mr.  S.)  "  Dr.  Vincent's  paper  "  On  an  Error  in  the 
Periplus,"  I  perceive  the  Dean,  from  not  being  a  concholo- 
gist,  has  fallen  into  an  error, p.  324,1. 29,calling  the  vlvrot 
of  Procopius  "  pearl  oysters."     The  shell-fish  of  the  An- 
cients so  called  in  Greek,  and  pinna  by  Latin  authors,  is 
the  pinna  pectinatay  or   rather  piningens  of  Linnaeus ;  a 
spades  which  spins  a  fine  silky  glossy  lock  of  fibres,  for 
the  purpose  of  afiixing  itself  to  the  rock.     This  is  the 
substance  of  which  garments  have  been  made  formerly, 
and  in  modern  times.     They  are   very  plentiful  in  the 
Mediterranean,   and   have   been   found   in    Devonshire. 
The  genus  pinna  occurs  in  Lister,  and  all  conchologists,  in 
Colonel  Montagu's  Testacea  Britannica,  and  in  Dr.  Ma- 
ton,   &c.  in   the  Linn.   Transactions,     The   reading  of 
ipiov  velrat  is  excellent ;  but  I  would  prefer  to  Dr.  Vin- 
cent's amendment,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  p. 
325,  the  following,  xa^'  hKTtjv  t^q  'H-mo^wpov,  to  Xf-y- 
ofitvov  TTivyiKop  (sc.   epJov,  mpr.)       If  the  word   ci/X- 
Xeyofiivov  is  retained,  it  involves   the  contradiction  that 
the  eploy  was  spun  before  it  was  collected. 

It  may  be  proper  t©  observe,  that  the  Str^ovf  c  Mapy- 
aotr/^fC  of  antiquity  might  have  obtained  the  name,  not 
only  from  their  shining  texture,  but,  being  the  product  of 
the  silky  fibres  of  the  pinna,  they  might  likewise  be  ap- 
propriately studded  with  pearls.  II  Dr.  V.  or  any  other 
of  your  readers  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  this  silky 
byssus^  as  it  has  been  called  by  some,  they  may  be  grati- 
fied by  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  fine  lock  of  it."* 

Here  we  perceive  the  scholiast  and  the  physiologist 
in  happy  union. 

*  See  Class.  Journal,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  154, 155. 
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Cornwall  had  displayed  to  his  obseiration  her  maritime 
treasures :  and  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  intercourse 
>Tith  the  learned  was  facilitated  by  his  reaideace  at  Bath,§ 
durio<^  the  winter^season. 

Perhaps,  his  favourite  study  was  more  peculiarly  re- 
commended to  attention  by  the  elegance  of  his  latinity. 

But  not  less  polished  were  his  manners  than  his  Ian-* 
guage. 

With  ao  exterior  address  the  most  pleasing,  his 
courtesy  was  that  of  the  perfect  gentleman  ;  whilst  a 
philanthropy  not  acquiescent  in  professions,  was  equally 
characteristic  of  the  Christian. 

And  a  Christian,  indeed,  he  was  ;  if  his  delight  in 
affording  assistance  and  support  to  the  poor  and  neces- 
sitous in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood — if  a  deep 
interest  in  all  charitable  institutions,  proved  by  the  most 
liberal  acts  of  beneficence— if  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
the  affectionate  assiduities  of  the  Husband,^  the  Fatherf 
and  the  Friend — if  patience  and  resignation  under  the 
pressure  of  the  most  painful  of  the  maladies  that  afflict 
us ;  and  if  (to  call  down  a  blessing  upon  all)  a  constant 
observance  of  domestic  prayer,  be  any  test  or  token  of 
Christianity  X 

In  mineralogical  researches,  this  county  has  made  a 
rapid  progress,  from  the  late  Philip  Rashleigh,  of  Mc/ia- 
biUy,  to  the'Royal  Geological  Society. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Rashleigh  published  specimens  of 
British  Minerals.1[ 


4  At  Bath,  he  had  a  house  in  Edgar  Baildingt. 

*  He  married  Miss  Acton,  of  Acton  Caalte. 

+  Of  his  eon  Edward  WiUiam  Wynne  Pendarves,  Esq* 
M.  P.  for  this  County,  I  »hall  only  nay  that  a  parliamentary 
rondnct  the  most  meritorious  reflects  honour  on  these  who 
knew  him  too  well  to  disallow  the  justness  of  his  pretensions. 

{  He  died,  reduced  Uy  gout  to  extreme  weakness,  on  the 
92d  of  November,  1819— his  afi^e  78,  and  was  buried  at  Weston, 
near  Bath.  And  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Camborne  Church. 

1[  Specimens  of  British  Minerals,  selected  from  the  Cabi* 
net  of  Philip  Rashleifrh,  of  Menabilly,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  and 
F.A.S.  With  general  descriptions  and  53  Plates,  &c.  &c.  4to. 
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But  it  was  objected  to  this  work,  that  the  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  amorphous  minerals  cannot  b^  ex- 
pressed by  the  most  skilful  painter.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  various  gradations,  from  transparency  to  opacity,  and 
of  the  lustre,  the  iridescency,  the  fracture,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  component  parts ;  with  such  a  degree  of 
minuteness  as  to  be  serviceable  to  the  mineralogist,  would 
certainly  baffle  the  powers  of  the  ablest  artist.  The 
Rashleigh  Cabinet,  however,  is  a  splendid  collection.* 

*  "  It  consifltii  (says  Dr.  Paris)  in  the  mafrnificencp  and 
Toriety  of  the  Oxydof  TiUy  Fluors,  Malachite,  and  nomeof  the 
rarer  varieties  of  Sulphuret  of  Copper  irom  mines  'which  have 
long  since  ceaspd  to  he  worked. — Amon^  the  more  remarkahle 
specimens  is  Oxide  of  Tin  (from  Saint  Agnes)  some  <if  the 
most  interesting  yarieties  of  which  are  the  follo>*ing,  very 
lar^re  octohedrons  with  and  without  truncationti;  tlie  crystnl 
described  by  Klaprothasone  of  the  rarest  occnrrence,  uit.  the 
lour  sided  prism,  with  a  four  sided  pyramid  at  eacli  extremity  : 
this  occurs  in  its  simple  form,  and  rUo  with  a  rich  variety  of 
truncations ;  a  group  of  four  sided  pyramids  covered  witli 
a  thin  coatin|f  of  Calcedonyt  wh\ch  being  hydrophanous  ahews 
the  form  of  the  crystal  very  distinctly  after  inimerMon  in 
■water.  Wood  Tin  forming  a  vein  in  a  matrix  of  quartz,  to  one 
side  of  which  adheres  a  fragment  of  rock,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  the  mineralogist  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
specimen  in  a  geognostic  point  of  view— Tin  crystals 
— Sulphuret  of  Tin  a  mineral  which  has  never  been  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world  except  at  Saint  Agnes  in 
Cornwall;— in  the  collection  of  Tins  may  be  seen  several 
small  blocks  of  that  metal  as  prepared  by  the  Jew« 
tor  commerce  during  the  early  workings  of  the  Cornish 
mines,  amon^  which  is  a  fraudulent  one  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
stone  covered  with  a  thin  coatinsT  of  tin  ;  among  the  coppers 
may  be  noticed  Yellow  copper  ore  with  opal  (from  Roskeir).  The 
triple  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  Copper  and  Lead  in  octohedral 
crystals;— i2u6j^  Copper  in  cubes;  Quartz  containinsr  in  its 
centre  globules  of  water.— The  Hydrargylite  or  Wavtllite  in 
a  plumose  form  accompanied  by  apatite  in  a  matrix  of  quartz, 
(from  Saint  Stephens)  7\}p<i;M  of  considerable  lustre  (from 
Saint  Agnes.)  Gr«eny7ua/e  o//.tme  in  crystals  of  twenty  four 
sides  (from  Saint  Agnes)  a  most  beautiful  cube  of  . 
Fluor,  the  surface  of  which  reflects  a  delicate  green, 
but  upon  being  held  to  the  light  exhibits  its  octohedral 
nucleus  of  a  purple  colour.— The  mineralogist  ought  also  to 
notice  a  superb  octohedron  of  Gold,  and  a  mass  of  Stalactytes 
from  the  grotto  of  Antipnros.  He  ought  also  to  visit  the 
elegant  grotto  built  by  Mr.  Rashleigh  in  a  beautiful  and 
secluded  part  of  his  grounds,  near  the  shore  in  the  port  of 
Polredmoutb ;  it  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  large  grove,  and 
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The  Rev.  William  Gregor  was  another  Cornish  Gen- 
tleman of  high  mineralogical  reputation.  To  him  we  were 
obliged  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  mineral  substance, 
which  he  called  "  Menackanite,^^  from  its  having  been 
found  in  the  vale  of  Menachan.  In  a  letter  to  me 
Mr.  Gregor  thus  adverts  to  the  subject  :  "•  I  dis- 
covered the  substance,  which  I  called  the  Menachanite, 
in  the  year  1790.  I  pronounced  it  to  consist  of  iron 
in  a  magnetic  state,  united  to  the  calx  of  a  new 
metallic  substance,  and  a  very  minute  portion  of  manga- 
nese :  subsequent  examination  has  proved  me  to  be  in  the 
right.  My  memoir  I  $entto  a  German  journal.  It  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  would  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  if  it  had  not 
been  previously  published  in  that  journal.  The  new  metallic 
calx  is  now  called  Titanium.  Klaproth  has  analyzed  the 
menachanite  sand  ;  and  he  agrees  with  me  in  almost  every 
particular.  I  have  discovered  the  same  calx  in  a  species 
of  schoerl  in  the  west  of  Cornwall,  and  lately  in  a  species 
of  adamantine  sparr  from  the  distant  region  of  Thibet'* 

is  constructed  with  the  finest  species  of  marbles  and  serpt^n- 
tine,  brilliant  crystals,  pebbles  and  shells,  in  the  form  of  an 
octa^con,  two  of  the  sides  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
door  and  the  window  which  front  each  other,  the  six  remaining-^ 
Bides  form  receptacles,  four  of  which  contain  specimens  of 
ores  found  in  the  county,  and  two  are  filled  with  organic 
fossils,  polished  ajirates,  jaiipers,  &c.  the  intermediate  spaces 
are  occupied  by  shells,  corralloids,  and  various  other  sub- 
stances ;  the  roof  is  composed  oV  StalactytM  of  singular  beatwy. 
which  produce  a  very  striking  efft^ct  as  seen  throuj^h  the 
roufcb  formed  arch  which  composes  the  entrance  5  in  this 
grotto  are  preserved  two  links  of  the  chain  which  were  found 
in  Fowey  harbour  by  some  fishermen  in  the  year  1776, 
of  a  trianfi^ular  form  incrusted  with  shells  and  corals, 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  chain  which  extended  trom 
tower  io  tower  for  the  ancient  defence  of  the  harbour ;  amon£r 
the  mineralofTical  specimens  in  the  grotto  one  of  Calcedony 
deserves  particular  notice  for  its  beauty  and  magnitude; 
in  the  middle  of  the  grotto  is  a  table  inlaid  with  32  polished 
specimens  of  granite  all  found  in  the  countv  of  Cornvrall.'*  — 
See  Paris's  Guide  to  Mounts'-Bay,  &c. -pp.  130, 131. 13i,  133. 

Dr.  Paris  notices,  likewise,  the  Cabinet  of  Williams,  of 
Scorrier-llouie,  and  Garners  and  Hbnnab^b  collection  <»f 
Minerals.  In  the  Raxhleigh  collection,  there  is  the  greatest 
variety  ot'tins^-in  the  Williamf,  of  coppers. 
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In  drawing  near  to  the  threshold  of  Sir  Hum,fhrT 
Davy,  the  chemical  enthusiast  would  exclaim  ;  *'  Procul, 
O  procul,"  &c.  **  It  is  not  for  the  profane  to  gain  admis^ 
sion  to  his  presence  !*'  But  we  must  fling  away  our  stilts, 
and  at  once  state,  that  Sir  Humphry  was  born  at  Pen- 
zance, on  the  17lh  of  December,  J  778.  His  father,  (who 
was  a  carver  in  wood)  wiis  not  permitted  to  witness  Sir 
Humphry's  celebrity ;  and  ingenious  as  was  •'the carver  ia 
wood"  in  fabricating  chimney* piece  orfiaments,  not  lesa  ia-^ 
genious perhaps  wasoneof  my  classical  friends  in  adducing 
parallels  from  Plutarch,  who  tells  us,  that  **  Miltiades  lived 
not  to  see  his  son  Cimon  victorious  in  the  field  ;  nor 
Xantippus  to  witness  the  eloquence  of  his  son  Pericles  ; 
nor  Arislon  to  hear  his  son  Plato's  lectures  and  disputations : 
— but  many,  many  fathers  live  to  see  their  children  gaming, 
drinking,  revelling." 

Mrs.  Davy,  however,  '*  who  lately  descended  to  the 
tomb,  full  of  years  and  good  works,"  was  spared  by 
'*  the  grim  tyrant"  to  enjoy  the  celebrity  of  her  son. 
Young  Davy  was  indebted  for  his  Propria  quse  maribus, 
to  the  Rev.  George  Coryton,  master  of  a  grammar-school 
at  Penzance ;  and  for  his  board  and  lodging  to  Mr.  John 
Tonkin,  a  gentleman  whose  philanthropy  and  attachment 
to  Mr.  Davy^s  family  have  been  often  mentioned  and 
applauded.  From  Penzance  he  was  removed  to  Dr. 
Cardew's school,  at  Truro  ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  returning 
to  his  native  town,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one 
of  the  ablest  medical  men  which  Cornwall  has  to  boast 
— John  Bingham  Borlase.  Here  his  genius  for  Che- 
mistry began  to  show  itself;  and  his  sagacity  was  observed 
in  his  varying  the  experiments  of  our  first  pneumatic 
chemists,  and  adapting  them  to  vegetables,  the  product  of 
the  sea-shore.  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  decided 
character  was  exhibited  in  an  instance  at  which  his  friends 
could  not  but  shudder,  whilst  they  admired  his  resolu- 
tion. Accidentally  bitten  by  a  mad  doff,  he  immediately 
cut  out  the  part  afTected  with  his  penknife. 

We  now  approach  the  crisis  of  our  Chemist's  life — 
for  the  period  at  which  Davy  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Davies 
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Giddy,  now  Davies  Gilbert — mii^ht  well  be  called  the 
cnsis.'  Mr.  Gilbert's  attention  was,  from  some  trivial 
cause,  attracted  to  the  young  chemist,  as  he  vtba  carelessly 
lounging^  over  the  s^ate  of  his  father*s  house.  A  person  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  Gilbert  observed,  that  the  boy  in 
question  was  Davy,  who  wa«  much  attached  lo  chemistry. 
**  To  chemistry  r*  said  Mr.  Gilbert;  **  if  that  be  the  case, 
I  must  have  some  conversation  with  him."  Mr.  Gilbert^ 
soon  discovered  ample  proofs  of  genius  in  Davy  ;  and 
ofiered  him  any  assistance  for  facilitating  his  studies. 
Other  circumstances  also  occurred,  which  contributed 
to  bring  Davy  into  notice.  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  who 
had  long  been  an  invalid,  was  recommended  by  his 
physicians  to  reside  in  the  West  of  England  ;  and  be  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Penzance.  We  may  readily  suppose, 
that  two  kindred  spirits  would  not  be  Jorig  in  contracting 
an  acquaintance  and  friendship. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  geologists  were  divided  into  two  great 
parties,— Neptunists,  and  Plutonists;  the  one  afHrm^ 
ing  that  the  globe  was   indebted   for  its  form  and  ar- 

*  "  It  may  not  be  nninteredtin?  to  notice  the  first  expe- 
riment that  fsa.re  me  a  strong  feeling  of  his  merit,  and  which 
I  believe  has  nev^r  been  laid  before  the  public— Davy,  then 
a.l>out  seventeen!  had  ibrmed  an  opinion  adverse  to  caloric,  or 
to  the  materialtty  of  heat,  and  be  attempted  an  tjcperimtntum 
cruets  in  the  -following  manner  J— Having  procured  a  piece  of 
mechanism  set  in  moiion  by  a  spring;,  he  added  Xvto  hnrixontal 
plates  of  brass,  the  upper  one  carryinj;  a  small  metallic  cnpt 
lo  be  filled  with  ice,  revolved  in  contact  with  the  lower.  The 
-whole  machine,  restinjr  on  a  plate  of  ice,  was  covered  by  a 
glass  receiver,  and  the  air  exhausted.  It  was  then  allowed 
to  move,  when  the  ice  in  the  small  cup  was  soon  observed  to 
nieltt  and  the  conclusion  Mras  drawn  that  this  effect  ccuid 
proceed  from  vibratory  moiion  alone,  since  the  whole  ap- 
paratus was  insulated  from  all  accession  of  material  beut 
by  the  frozen  mass  below,  and  by  the  vacuum  around  it.— This 
experiment  does  not,  unquestionahly,  decide  the  important 
matter  in  dispute  with  respect  to  an  ethereal  or  transcenden- 
tal fluid  s  but  few  young  men  remote  from  the  society  of  per- 
sons conversant  with  science,  will  I  l»elieve  any  where  pre- 
sent themselves  who  are  capable  of  devising  any  thing  so 
ine:enious.*''~See  Mr.  Gilbert's  late  Address  to  the  Ro^al 
Society. 
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rangfement  to  the  agency  of  water,  the  other  to  that 
of  fire.  It  80  happened  that  the  Professors  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  ranged  themselves  under  opposite 
banners ;  Dr.  Beddoes  was  a  violent  and  uncompro- 
mising Plutonist,  while  Professor  Hailstone  was  as 
decided  a  Neptunist.  The  rocks  of  Cornwall  were  ap- 
pealed to  as  affording  support  to  either  theory ;  and  the 
two  Professors,  who,  although  adverse  in  opinion,  were 
united  in  friendship,  determined  to  proceed  together  to 
the  field  of  dispute,  each  hoping  that  he  might  thus  con- 
vict the  other  of  his  error.  The  geological  combatants 
arrived  at  Penzance;  and  Davy  became  known  to  them, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Beddoes  had  just  established  his 
Pneumatic  Institution  at  Brfstol,  and  required  an  assistant 
in  his  laboratory:  the  situation  was  offered  to  Davy;  and 
Dr.  Borlase,  with  great  liberality,  consented  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  Such  were  the  circumstances  that  first 
extricated  Davy  from  the  obscurity  of  his  native  town, 
and  paved  the  way  to  an  eminence  which  but  very  few 
philosophers  in  this  or  any  other  country  have  been  able 
to  attain. — He  went  to  Bristol,  and  sometime  after  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  Light  and  Heat.* 

♦  Davy  continued  his  researches  on  the  nature  of  heat 
nfter  his  removal  to  Dr,  Beddoes  at  Clifton  in  the  autumn  of 
1798,  and  published  them  in  a  provincial  collection  of  tracts. 
This  paper  caupht  the  attention  of  Count  Rumford,  and  be- 
came the  medium  of  his  invitation  to  the  Royal  Institution.—* 
At  Clifton,  Davy's  thoughts  were  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of 
sulgects,  many  having  reference  to  the  main  object  of  Dr. 
Beddoes's  pursuit  at  that  time,-— the  aj^plication  of  factitious* 
airsor  ^ases  to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  In  his  system  of 
therapeutics,  as  in  the  subsequent  theories  of  electro-chemis- 
try, oxysjen,  the  supporter  of  combustion,  held  one  extremity 
of  the  scale  as  a  stimulus,  while  inflammable  fs^seu  occupied 
the  other  extremity,  as  sedatives  ;  various  combinations  were 
tried.  Carbonated  hydrofifen  was  thought  to  be  narcotic. 
Azote  or  nitrogen,  in  its  simple  state  appeared  to  be  noxious 
only  from  the  absence  of  oxygen  ;  combined  with  that  active 
principle,  in  what  has  since  been  named  a  Deutoxide,  it  pro- 
duced instantaneous  sufTocation.  The  protoxide  had  indeed 
been  made,  and  to  a  certain  degree  examined  ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Davy  to  ascertain  its  exact  proportions,  previ- 
ously to  the  establisbmeut  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  to  multiply 
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Davy  was  now  constantly  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  new  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  investij^ating  the 
medical  powers  of  the  different  gases;  in  which  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Beddoes;  and  occasionally  by  Mr. 
W.  Cinyfipid,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  science:  To  him,  indeed,Davy  was  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  a  mercurial  air-holder,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  collect  and  measure  the  various  gases 
submitted  to  examination.  Tn  the  course  of  these  invej^ti- 
gations,  the  respirability  and  singularly  intoxicating  effects 
of  Nitrous  Oxide  were  first  discovered  ;  which  led  to  a  new 
train  of  research  concerning  its  preparation,  composition, 
properties,  combinations,  and  physiological  action  on  living 
beings;  inquiries,  which  were  extended  to  the  different 
substances  connected  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  such  as  Niirowt 
Gas,  Nitrous  Acid,  and  Ammonia  ;  when,  by  multiplying 
experiments,  and  comparing  the  facts  they  disclosed,  ' 
D.»vy  ultimately  succeeded  in  reconciling*  apparent  ano- 
malies, and  was  enabled  to  present  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
history  of  the  combinations  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 

These  interesting  results  were  published  in  a  volume, 
entitled  *'  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical.* 

experiments  OT1  the  mpdlcal  qualities  of  an  air  siippofsed  to 
increast*  present  action  witlioiit  indiicinfr  PiitiHet|itent  de- 
bility, and  to  act  i-ath(>r  by  aiifcmentin^^  the  power  of  rc- 
c«>ivinic  excitement,  than  in  the  usual  mode  of  sttmnin*. 
The  injrennity  of  the  chemist  who  investif^ated  Gaiieons  Oxide 
remains  upon  record,  bnt  the  panacea  has  Inn^  since  vanished 
into  empty  space.—Here  Davy  exercised  himself,  moreover, 
in  one  of  tliemost  lieantiful  departments  of  unalyticai  chemis- 
try, to  which  the  destructive  operations  of  onr  predeces- 
sors were  directly  opposed— the  ascertaining  proximate  ele- 
ments of  orfiranic  substances.  He  mainlv  in  the^e  reseoches 
separated  and  distinguished  the  principle  formiiif^  an  insolu- 
ble compound  with  (gelatine,  from  the  fjrallic  arid,  to  which  it 
is  nearly  allied.  He  ascertained  its  identity  in  various  vege. 
tiihle  ljod.es,  and  improved  its  application  (o  the  purposes  of 
manufncture. 

*  A  little  Jen  dVsprit.  nlludinsr  to  the  **  Details  of  the 
**  Effects  produced  by  the  respiration  of  Nitrous  Ox^de  upon 
•'  different  individuals,  furnisiied  by  themselves,"  was  pre- 
faced by  the  tbllowiug  observations  :— ••  Among  the  variety  of 
philosophical  improvements,  that  distinguish  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  lew  of  the  discoveries  in  Aerology^  have  a  ju^t 
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In  his  oarlier  days,  Davy  had  invoked  tho  Muses, 
And  during  bis  residence  at  Bristol,  he  joined  Souihey 

claim  io  our  admiratian.  But  the  dexterity  \vith  ^hich  airs 
are  made  silhHervi*'nt  to  medical  purposef,  im,  really,  a  matter 
of  afitonishment.  Dr.  Beddoes  lias  lately  applied  the  gas  of 
Dr.  Priestley— the  dep  it  legist  ica  ted  nitrous  ^as— to  the  uuen  ot* 
medicine  i  and  the  successi  of  this  experiment,  is  such  as  micht 
have  bpen  expected  Crom  a  man  who  has  advanced,  in  hia 
sc*ieutific  res«arches,  with  an  unparalleled  velocity ;  and 
who,  leaviiif^  ail  his  contemporaries  behind  him,  has  shewn, 
how  far  a  philosopher  muy  be  carried  by  the  force  of  a  flaming 
imaierination. 

That  Dr.  B.  hath  **  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of* 
aero-medical  science;*'  is  the  cry  of  those  only,  who  feelin^j 
their  own  incnpncity  to  foUow  him  in  his  career,  •*  p#r  liquid 
dum  athera,**  affect  to  prefer  rational  investigations  to  fanciful 
iheoiies-a  dull  experiment  to  a  splendid  hypothesis.  From 
the  ••  Medical  Pneumatic  Instituiion'*  of  Dr.  B  will  pro- 
bably flow  the  most  sut>stantial  benefits  to  mankind.f  In 
consequence  of  their  intimacy  with  airs,  our  modern  saf^ea 
have  promised  ••  prreat  things:"  Iml  Dr.  B.  promises  ^reoter 
still.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks,^  that,  from  our  Pneumatic  acquire- 
Rfents  or  accomplishments,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  regulate 
the  winds  of  heaveui  and  the  waves  of  the  sea— to  •*  ride  in 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm!**  Yet  the  attempt  to 
snbjujrate  the  Hellespont,  was  accounted  no  less  than  madness 
in  Xerxes  i  And  evert  in  an  English  monarch,  (apt  as  he  was 
to  give  himself  airsj  the  poor  elFort  to  check  awaveortwo, 
was  deemed  presumptuous.  So  great  is  the  superiority  of  the 
moderns  to  the  anci^^nts— so  striking  are  the  aavances  of  man 
— so  rapid  his  strides,  at  this  illuminated  era,  towards  the  per* 
fection  of  his  nature ! 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Godwin  maintains,  that  we  naay  put 
off  death  to  as  late  a  period  as  we  please,  by  means,  to  be 
sure,  of  the  vital  air;  though  the  philosopher  does  not  so 
express  himself.  Dr.  B.,  however,  combining  in  his  own 
great  and  comprehensive  mind  the  theories  of  Darwin  and  of 
Godwin,  and  applying  his  dephlugisticated  nitrons  gas  to  the 
purposes  of  both  these  philosophers,  professes  t^is  ability  to 
turn  ua  all  into  amphibious  creatures  (as  some  think,  a  little 
out  of  bis  own  element )^to  repair  the  breaches  in  our  consti- 
tutions, whether  we  have  suffered  from  time  or  iutemperauce 

•  See  Essays  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  at  Exeter,    p.  2S2. 

t  See  it  is  *'  Notice  of  souie  Obbervaiious  made  at  th«  Medical  Pneo- 
matic  Instituiiou."    1799. 

;  Witii  respect  to  wind,  Dr.  Darwin  c>ay8 :  **  We  hope  tbat  this  or 
Rome  futiue  age,  will  learn  how  to  govern  or  domesticate  a  mou^^tet,  which 
might  be  icudeied  of  such  important  service  to  ma:ikiiid."  Dotauic  Gatdeu, 
Vol.  I.  p.  90.  3d  edit.  And,  as  to  the  sea,  he  s-ays :  "  It  is  probable,  in 
anothei  half  century,  it  m;iy  be  safer  to  tiavt^l  under  the  ocean  than  over  It, 
i^ince  Dr.  i*rie»tley's  di  rovery  of  procnriui;  pure  air  in  such  gieat  abundance 
fiom  the  calces  of  metals.''    p.  180. 
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and  several  others,  in  printing  two  volumes  of  an  English 
Anthology.* 

—to  subdue  disease  and  pain-^to  renovate  in  the  aji^ed  every 
sonrce  of  pleasure,  and  even  on  earth  to  render  man  immor* 
lal.  *«  We  shall  be  sadly  disappointed  (says  Dr.  B.  in  the 
little  tract  to  \?hich  I  have  jn«t  referred  my  readers)  if  the  ^as 
&o  not  sometimes  prove  the  most  deitcions  ofhixuries,  as  well 
as  the  most  salutary  of  remedies.— That  natural  or  forced  de- 
cay may  lye  repaired,  and  the  faculty  of  pleasurable  sensation 
renovated,  is  no  lonirer  a  mere  conjecture,  supported  by  loose 
analogies.— We  see  the  stronirest  probabilHies  daily  aecumu« 
latin?  in  favour  of  the  opinion.*' — The  doctor  thus  describes 
the  effects  of  this  ^as,  on  several  of  bis  friends. 

The  "  Rev.  R.  Barbauld  felt  exhilarated,  and  was 
compelled  to  lau^b,  not  by  any  ludicrous  ides,  but  by  an  irn* 
pntse  unconnected  ^vith  thnng^ht  t  lassitude  and  languor 
through  the  day  aflerwardB." 

••  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  children's  friend..  At  first.'pleasn- 
rable  sensations,  occasioningr  intolimtary  lauf^hter  ;  some 
momentary  fnintness,  afterwards.  We  now  nndei'^tand  the 
regulation  of  the  dose  so  as,  perhaps,  to  be  able  to  remove  Mr. 
Barbauld's  lanffuor,  and  to  give  Mrs,  B.  the  pleasure,  without 
the  transitory  faintness." 

*'  Mr.  R.  Sonthey  could  not  distinfl^nish  between  the 
first  effects,  and  an  apprehension  ot  which  he  was  unable 

•  "On  the  sea 

The  sunbeams  tremble  ;  and  the  purple  light 
Illumes  the  dark  Bolerium,  seat  of  storm  ! 
Drear  are  his  i^ranite  wilds,  bis  schistine  rocks 
Encircled  by  the  wave,  where  to  the  gale 
The  hafTl^ard  cormorant  shrieks  {  and  far  beyond 
Where  the  great  ocean  mingles  with  the  sky 
Behold  the  cloud.-like  islands  |;ray  in  mist.'' 
A  fair  specimen  of  Davy's  poetry. 

Davy  wns  much  pleased  with  a  sonnet  which  I  addressed 
to  him  in  1808. 
Tlie  jealous  Muse,  who  bade  thine  early  youth 

Traverse  •*  the  dark  Bolerium,"  o'er  its  clifla 

With  fancy  ran^in^  (pale  where  Auster  lifts 
The  Biir^e)  was  check'd  as  Philosophic  Truth 
Pruned  thy  wild  wing,  yet  scarce  suspecting  ruth 

Pursued  thy  flights  at  distance,    Qnick  as  shifts 
The  vernal  sun  and  shade.  She  mark'd  thy  glance. 

And  ranked  thy  rapid  visions  in  her  train 
Illusive,  and  still  hail'd  the  faery  dance. 
But  when  she  saw  thy  chemic  powers  iadvance 

Where  mineral  nature  holds  the  mystic  reign. 

Embodying  forms  which  poets  dared  not  feign, 
Starting  at  thy  discoveries  from  her  trance. 
She  owned  with  many  a  sigh  inventht^  irain  ! 
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The  Geological  Society  of  London  was  about  this 
time  founded ;  and    Davy  was  called  upon  to  fill  the 

to  divest  himself.  His  6rst  definite  sensations  'were  a  fullness 
and  dizziness  in  the  head,  such  as  to  induce  fear  of  falling 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  laugh  which  was  inrohmtary  but 
hifchly  pleasurable,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  thrillinfc  in 
the  extremities, — a  sensation  perfectly  new  and  delierhtfuU 
He  imagined  that  his  taste  and  smell  were  more  acute,  and 
is  certain  that  he  felt  unusually  stronji^  and  cheerful.  He 
has  poetically  remarked,  that  he  supposes  the  atmosphere  of 
the  highest  of  all  possible  hearens,  to  be  composed  of  this 
gas.*' 

To  Dr.  Beddoes  himself,  on  trying  the  effects  of  the  ^as, 
the  first  sensations  had  nothing  unpleasant ;  the  sncceedin^^ 
-were  agreeable  beyond  conception.  He  seemed  to  himself, 
at  the  time,  to  be  bathed,  all  over,  with  a  bucket  full  of  good 
humour.  A  constant  fine  glow,  which  affected  the  stomach, 
led  him,  one  day,  to  take  an  inconvenient  portion  of  food,  and 
to  try  the  air  afterwards.  It  very  soon  removed  the  sense  of 
distention.  Under  a  certain  administration  of  the  gas,  he 
thinks,  sleep  might,  possibly,  be  dispensed  with.  His  morning 
alertness  equals  that  of  a  healthy  boy. 

Such  stores  of  health  and  pleasure,  has  Dr.  B.  in  re- 
serve for  his  fellow  creatures  ! 

And  so  intense  is  my  gratitude,  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
philosopher  to  whom  Newton  is  an  ape,  and  of  a  philanthro- 
pist to  whom  Howard  is  a  bear,  that  I  can  add  no  more! 
expression  is  lost  in  sensation  ! 

The  jeu  d'  esprit  is  entitled  the  "Pneumatic  Revellers." 
—An  Eclogue.— Dr.  Beddoes ;  Rev.  R.  Barbauld ;  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  the'Children's  Friend ;  Mr.  Robert  Southey.— Scene— 
The  Medical  Pneumatic  Chambers. 

1  present  my  readers  with  a  few  playful  passages  from 
this  poem. 

DR.    BEDDOES. 

My  friends  !  from  a  world,  where  disorders  are  rife, 
I  call  you  to  taste  of  the  liquor  of  life  ; 
A  fluid,  to  render  us  nimble  and  frenh. 
And  purge  from  its  drossy  pollution  the  flesh  ; 
To  cherish,  each  purified  body,  the  blood  in. 
The  spirit  of  beef,  and  the  essence  of*  pudding ; 
In  short,  to  convey  us,  ere  long,  to  the  portal 
Of  heaven,  and  transtoim  us  to  beings  fmmortal. 
/  My  comrades,  if  Priestley  discover'd  the  gas, 
lie  never  could  bring  such  a  wonder  to  pass, 
As  I  just  have  announc'd  :~He  could  never  procure, 
With  all  his  importance,  a  gas  that  was  pure. 
Indeed,  of  the  sage  though  I  e'er  was  a  lover,  he 
Can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  the  discovery, 

•  Such  was  tl^e  brown  loaf  in  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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chair  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  new   losti. 
tution. 

I  hold  it,  my  friends,  a'lMMHion  nnsliaken. 
That  piir«  vital  air  was  familiar  to*  Bacon : 

And,  I  think,  it  was  known  to  the  poets  and  sam 

Wlio  liv*d  in  the  elastic  and  fabulous  ares  t 

While  the  tale  of  old  Dis  und  Persephone  shews 

The  detection  of  air  in  a  pink  er  a  rose : 

Nay,  the  story  of  Eve  and  the  deril  may  teach. 

That  -I- Moses  found  gas  in  the  bloom  of  a  1  peach. 

If  so,  the  discovery  of  gas,  from  the  maiden 

In  Sicily  rayish'd,  we  trace  up  to  Eden  s 

So,  inciting  fond  Eve  to  a  spiritual  revel. 

The  very  first  chemist  in  air,  was  the  devil. 
Yet  the  substance  (alas  I  we  have  canse  to  be  serious  I) 

EflTervescmg  in  Eve  was  indeed  deleterious :  ' 

And  the  gas,  in  my  hands,  is  salubrious,  alone  : 

Bv  Satan,  or  Priestley  prepar'd,  'tis  all  one. 
Had  I  been  in  Eden,  perhaps  mother  Eve 

Would  have  actually  soared  as  she  seem*d  to  believe  : 

Albeit,  as,  instead  of  ascending,  she  sunk 

Top-heavy,  and  all  her  race  since  have  been  drunk « 

Tho'  late,  be  it  mine  the  mishap  to  repair. 

And  exhibit  my  pure  preparations  of  air. 

,.?"*•..*•■•  ***  inhale  it  your  stomachs  I  nnre. 

I*il  tell  yon,  in  brief,  the  effects  of  the  purge. 

^  When  I  tried  it,  at  first, on  a  learned  societv. 

Their  giddiness  seem*d  to  betray  inebriety. 

Like  grave  mandarins,  their  heads  nodding  together  t 

But  afterwards  each  was  as  light  as  a  feather7 

And  they.  Of 'ry  one,  cried,  »twaa  a  pleasure  extatic 

Todrink  deeper  draughts  of  the  mighty  pneumatic. 

As  if  by  the  wand  ot  a  wizard  entranc'd. 

How  wildly  they  shouted,  and  gamboi*d,  and  danc'4 1 

*u  .  •"  The  Fable  of  Proierplne  being  seized  by  Pluto,  as  she  w>i«  ^ 
thenng  flowers,  IS  explained  by  Lord  Bacon  to  •Iguify  the  coufbhiatiJo*?; 
"^"^/J^^^^^fetbertiAmritM/ithe^itthlymtkUrhiih.     Bacon's  Works  vS"?*^ 

Li' V**/^  *i?-  ^""**-  *!'«•  '">"  »""**«»  *»  »«»  "»««  curiously  exac\* 
from  the  late  discovery  of  pare  air  beiii^  given  out  from  vegeWcs  and  Sa  ' 
toen.  in  Its  unmixed  state,  it  more  readily  combines  wiT  meSli?  or  f. ' 
flammable  bodies.  From  these  fables,  which  were,  probably^^  uken  fr«  « 
ancient  hieroglyphics,  there  is  frequently  reason  to  believe;  that  the  piv2 
tians  possessed  much  chemical  knowiege.  which  for  want  of  LinhliwV**; 
writings  perished  with  their  philosopher.-"     Beanie  Ga.ljl'^^t^^^*?^ 

t  This  may  be  proved,  indeed,  a  priori.     If  the  Eevptians  wer»  .n..h 
proficients  in  chemistry,  as  Dr.  Darwin  thinks,  and  if  mSsc*  r  J*i?J  h*^^ 

"^T^l  •  i*  llP^i**'^'*'  "•**  ^*  ™  "«  «*™»8«''  ^  vegetable  aii >"  ^   '"*'" 
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On  his  removal  from  Bristol  to  London,  though  he 
gained  great  accessions  to  his  fame  as  a  man  of  science  ; 

Rer.  Mr*  R.  Barbauld    [Drinks.] 

Beddoet  I  thy  UTloff  beveraf  e  wbili 1 1  anaff, 
I  laufrh— ha,  ha^yet  Know  not  why  I  laugh. 
Behold,  from  these  Intoxicating  vapours, 
Robert,  a  pickle-herrinir*  cutting  capers  ! 

I  canU— I  can*t— O,  Beddoes !  what  an  elf! 
Spite  of  my  reverence— can't—contain  myself  I 
Wow  I've  a  strong  desire  for  further  quaffing^ 
Ha— ha— ha,  ha— I  cannot  drink  for  laughing. 
Ha,  ha !— Yet,  somehow,  in  this  merry  mood. 
Creeps  o*er  my  body  a  stranire  lassitude. 
My  fritkv  spirits  are  all  spent,  at  once,     •> 
And  in  the  sad  residuum  leave^a  dunce  I" 

Mrs.  Barbauld '*  the  children's  friend."    IDrinks,} 

Oh,  I  feel  a  fine  sensation 

Stealing  o'er  my  charmed  frame  ! 
Sweeter  far  that  inhalation. 

Sweeter  than  the  breath  of  fame. 

Banish'd  every  carking  care  is  i 

Sick  disgust,  and  anxious  fear ; 
This  is,  sure,  the  haunt  of  fairies  I 

Pleasure,  pleasure,  wantons  here. 

Blithe  as  when  I  skipp'd  with  Lissy, 

Crown'd  with  many  a  pretty  flower, 
Beddoes  I  how  I  long  to  kiss  y*, 

In  my  trembling  moonlight  bower. 

There,  between  the  opening  branches, 

Stars  may  shed  the  silent 'dew  ; 
But,  upon  my  heels  or  haunches. 

Nectar  will  I  taste  with  you. 

Yet  with  sudden  aualms  I  languish  ; 
Struggles  in  my  breast  the  sigh  : 

With  my  transport  there  is  anguish- 
Doctor  ?  Oh,  I  faint- 1  die  !^' 

Mr.    R0B£RT     SOUTHET. 

I  am  all  nerve  I— As  froin  the  cup  of  Circe, 
I  sliriuk,  suspicious  !~l'm  a  coward ! — 

Poh  I 
'Tis  but  an  ague-fit  that  shakes  a  Csesar  !  [<remi/M.J 
Gods  !  I  wt7l  drink  !    [drinks. 1 
My  head,  my  head  is  dizzy  I 
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yet  his  friends  could  not  bat  observe  with  a  sigh  a  change 
in  his  manners  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  moral  phi- 

At  my  wits  end,  I  totter-I  shall  fall ! 

No -I  am  rapt  beyond  myself— I  feel 

At  my  extremities  delicious  thrillinffs  !  i 

My  every  sense  is  exquisitely  keen  I 

My  taste  is  so  refined,  I  shall  henceforth 

Disdain  all  vulgar  viands.— So  acute 

My  smell,  1  can,  for  miles  around  me,  catch 

The  effluvia  rolling  thro'  the  shoreless  air, 

One  vast  mephitic  sea !— These  grosser  bcKiles 


That  with  surpassing  polish  seems't  to  shine 

'A  lustrous  plane  f  ana.  O  ye  plates  c^  glass 

Sciential  1  ye  are  rougner  than  the  ruts 

Of  wafgon  wheels  I    I  tremble,  as  I  touch  you : 

E*en  from  my  delicate  fingers-ends,  thro'  all « 

My  frame,  too  sensitive  1  I  spurn,  I  spurn 

This  cumbrous  clod  of  earth ;  ana,  borne  on  wings 

Oflady-birdsi  "all spirit,"  I  ascend 

Into  the  immeasurable  space,  and  cleave 

The  clear  ethereal  azure ;  and  from  star 

To  star  still  gliding,  to  the  heaven  of  heavens 

Aspire,  and  plun^ng  thro'  the  sapphire  blaze, 

Ingulph  the  dephlogisticated  floods 

Otlife,  and  riot  in  immortal  gas !" 

The  doctor  himself  [drk&f.] 

Celestials  I^This  morning,  I  own,  I  was  sulky, 
And  at  dinner  I  ate,  till  my  body  grew  bulky. 
When-ever,  indeed,  I  indulge  in  much  merriment^ 
And  dispatch  a  sirloin,  'tis  by  way  of  experiment. 
This,  therefore,  premising,  I  now  have  to  tell  y*. 
That  in  temper  a  dove,  and  a  sparrow  in  belly. 
To  the  gas,  which  in  gaining,  the  members  of  some  ache , 
I  owe  my  complacence  andiightness  of  stomach. 
I  float  in  a  manner— so  easy  and  placid— 
The  mild  milk  of  kindness  absorbs  every  acid. 
Or  rather,  of  passion  subsides  the  hot  tumour. 
As  all  over  I'm  bath'd  with  a  pail  of  good-humour : 
No  languid,  no  crapulnr  feelings  have  I— 
But  gay  as  the  morn— I'm  a  boy,  I'm  a  boy>t 

Such— such  is  my  fluid,  the  grand  panacea : 
Though  the  public  may  form  a  degrading  idea 


In  concert  together  to  carry  the  farce  on, 
**        "    "  '  ?,  and  pom 

,  of  a  romp  $ 


Permjlt  all  decorum,  appearance,  and  pomp 
To  be  lost  in  a  Bacchanal  dance,  < 
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]o9opher.     From  hi»  proad  elevatioD,  he  seems  to  hare 
looked  down  cootemptuously  on    all  around  him.    Oa 

If,  perchance,  it  be  told,  that  the  imiles  and  the  grace* 
Of  ladies,  here  languish  away  in  grimaces  ;-^ 
My  scheme  may  be  rooil'd  $  and  pneumatics  be  cunt. 
And  Beddoes,  in  truth,  like  the  bubble,  may  burst. 
Already,  *tis  rumoureo,  I'm  blown  up  with  vanity. 
And  give  myself  airs  amid  chemic  inanity ; 
A  nd  (names  that  detraction  is  puffing  abroad) 
I*m,  by  turns,  a  chameleon,  a  moth-,  and  a  toad. 

Lest,  therefore,  my  friends  I  as  we  scamper  and  hop. 
The  report  of  this  meeting  go  off  in  a  pop  j 
Lest  the  business  get  wind  ;>-I  shall  print,  with  your  privity. 
An  account  of  the  gas,  as  no  matter  of  levity  ; 
A  nd  describe  its  effects,  and  their  curious  cougruity 
r.xperiencM  by  authors  of  rare  ingenuity. 
Who  never  before,  I  am  certain,  had  cause 
rfho'  long  have  they  liv'd  on  the  breath  of  applause) 
To  rejqice  in  an  air  jfh>m  corruption  so  free,    . 
As  the  gaR,  my  good  sirs  !  just  emitted  by  me. 
I  am  sorr3r,  indeed,  that  a  friend  in  the  groupe,  here. 
After  exhilaration  complain'd  of  a  stupor ; 
And  that  she,  in  her  lessons  for  sucklini^s,  so  clever, . 
Resembled  ho  much  an  exhausted  receiver. 
Yet,  soon  shall  this  potent  Nepenthe,  I  trust. 
My  poor  fellow-creatures  exalt  from  the  dust ; 
Inspirit  the  weary,  and  banish  ennui. 
And  rouse  from  his  languor  the  frail  aebauchee  ; 
Give  muscular  power  to  the  palsied  and  grtty. 
Nor  let  trouble  *■  turn  an  old  man  into  clay.* 
Perhaps,  in  my  hands,  ft  may  shortly  preclude 
The  use  or  of  raiment,  of  sleep,  or  of  food  1 
Perhaps,  with  loud  plaudits,  the  people  may  own 
A  discovery  to  shame  the  philosopher's  stone  ; 
lYhen^  as  my  rare  luxury  to  taste  I  exhort  ail, 
I  shew  what  a  ninny  man  is— to  be  mortal ! 
What  are  ye,  Rosicrusians  I  indeed,  with  your  riches. 
If,  throwing  away  his  Itght  *■  thin  pair  of  breeches,* 
My  volatile  pupil  each  country  can  cross  over, 
Less  cumber'd  with  rags    than    the  shipwreck  *d   philo- 
sopher ; 
If  the  slumber  so  short,  my  disciples  may  need  here. 
Discredit  mattrasses,  or  couches  of  eider  $ 
If  the  food  I  create  for  the  palate  and  paunch 
Debar  the  fond  wish  for  a  slice  of  the  haunch ; 
Bring  the  gluttons  on  rich  calipashes  that  revel 
And  the  soup-meagre  cottagers,  all  to  a  level ; 
Discovering  the  grossness  of  eating,  much  shame  in. 
Quickly  dissipate  every  alarm  from  a  famine  ; 
And,  as  1  dispense  my  pure  gas  through  the  nation. 
The  corn-business  renffer,  a  mere  speculation ! 
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this  subject  a  late  writer  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
justly.* 

[All  drink  ag^in ;  and  dmc9  and  ringJ] 

Then  hail,  happy  days  I  when  the  hi^h  and  the  low. 

All  nourish'd  alike  from  this  air-hospitalitTy 
Shall  toother  with  g«»>bonL  benevolence  glow. 

And  prove,  that  tnie  bliss  must  arise  from  equality} 

When,  Britons  and  Ganls  I  ye  shall  revel  and  sing, 

(Light,  lighter  than  gossamers  twinkle  and  glance) 
Here,  thridding  a  maze,  and  there  link'd  in  a  ring, 
'  And  scarcely  touch  earth,  as  ye  kindle  the  dance ; 

When,  finer  and  finer  as  waxesyoiar  nature. 

Each  atom  terrene  shall  fly  offfrom  your  bodies. 
Each  particle  gross,  and,  all  purified  matter, 
.    Ye  shall  smeU  of  ambrosia  or  gas  like  a  goddess  } 

Till  mounting,  as  if  in  balloons,  to  the  sky. 
While  pleasure  with  novel  sensations  shall  strike  y', 

Thro*  the  regions  of  gas  shall  ye  flutter  and  fly, 
A  Mercury  each  man,  and  each  woman  a  Psyche ! 

*  *'  His  enemies  may  avail  themselves  of  the  circnm* 
stance,  and  we  shall  not  envy  their  triumph  ;  but  we  ask  in 
candour,  where  is  a  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  to  be 
found,  unless  the  temperature  of  his  blood  be  below  zero,  who 
could  remain  uninfluenced  by  such  a  change  ?  Look  at  Davy 
in  the  laboratory  at  Bristol,  pursuing  with  eager  industry  va- 
rious abstract  points  of  research  {  mixing  only  with  a  few 
philosophers,  sanguine  like  himself  in  the  investigation  of  che* 
miral  phenomena,  but  whose  worldly  knowtege  was  bounded 
by  the  walls  of  the  institution  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Shift  the  scene — could  the  spells  of  an  enchanter  effect  a  mora 
magical  transformation  !  Behold  him  in  the  theatre  of  th** 
Royal  Institution  1  surrounded  by  an  aristocracy  of  intellect, 
as  well  as  of  rank,  by  the  flowers  of  genius,  the  elite  of 
fashion,  and  the  beauty  of  Engfhnd,— whose  very  respirations 
were  suspended  in  their  eagerness  to  catch  his  novel  and  sa- 
tisfactory elucidations  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature  I  We  admit , 
that  his  vanity  Was  excited  bv  such  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  devotion  {  that  he  lost  that  simpl  city  which  con- 
stituted the  charm  ol  his  character,  and  assumed  the  garb  and 
airs  of  a  man  of  fashion  t— can  we  wonder  if,  under  such  cir- 
cumstanceH,  the  robe  should  not  have  always  fallen  in  gnice- 
ful  draperies  }  But  the  charms  of  the  ball-room  did  not  allura 
him  from  the  pnrsuits  of  the  laboratory.  He  hud  a  capacity 
for  both,  and  his  devotions  to  Terpsichore  did  not  interfere 
with  the  rites  of  Minerva.  So  popular  did  he  become,  under 
the  auMpicesof  the  Dtichess  of  Gordon,  and  other  leaders  of 
fashiou,  that  their  soirees  were  considered  incomplete  without 
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B^t  his  af&ctation  of  the  fiqe  geotleroan,  placing  (as 
he  afterwards  did)  the  homage  paid  to  his  scientific  at- 
tainments to  the  account  of  his  rank  and  fashion,  was 
truly  absurd  and  ridiculoueu 

Davy's  first  experiments  as  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Royal  Institution,  were  made  on  the  substance 
employed  on  the  proeess  of  tannings  with  others  to  which 
similar  properties  were  ascribed,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  ^lade  by  Mr.  Seguier,  of  Paris,  of  the  peculiar 
vegetable  matter,  now  called  tenntn.  He  was,  during  thf 
same  peiiod,  frequently  occupied  in  experiments  on  ga  - 
vanism. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Davy  commenced  a  series  of  lectures 
before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was  continued  for 
ten  years.     It  contained  much  popular  and  practical  infbr- 

bis  presence  |  ^nd  yet  the  crowds  that  repaired  to  the  Insti- 
tution ill  the  morolnfT  were,  day  after  day,  gratified  by  newlv* 
devised  i^nd  instruetiTe  experiments,  performed  with  the  ut* 
most  address,  and  explained  in  landruafi^e  at  once  the  most 
intelligible  and  the  most  eloquent.  He  brought  down  Sc&eace 
from  those  heights  which  were  before  only  accessible  to  a 
few,  and  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  He  dirested  the 
goddess  of  all  her  severity  of  aspect,  and  represented  her  aa 
attired  by  the  Graces.  It  may  be  said,  and  indeed  it  has  been 
alluded  to  by  some  modern  Zoilus,  who  has  sought  only  to  dis- 
cover the  defects  of  Davy,  that  his  style  was  too  florid  a.i^d 
imilginative  for  communicating  the  plain  lessons  of  truth.  We 
admit  that  Minerva,  like  the  statue  of  a  Lyaippus,  may  be. 
spoilt  by  gilding  ;  but  circumstances  must  be  allowed  to  mo^ 
di(^  the  acceptation  of  all  such  general  propositions.  Let^  us 
consider  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  Davy  addressed  hioi- 
self:   were  they  students,  prepared  to   toll  with  systematic 

Srecision  in  order  to  obtain  knowlege,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  ? 
o.  they  were  composed  of  the  gay  and  the  idle,  who  could 
only  be  tempted  to  admit  Instruction  by  the  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing pleasure.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  necessity  alone 
can  urge  the  traveller  over  barren  tracks  and  snow-topped 
mountains,  while  he  treads  with  rapture  along  the  fertile  vales- 
of  those  happier  climes  where  every  breeze  is  perfume  and 
every  scene  a  picture.  But  in  speaking  of  Davy*s  lectures, 
as  mere  specimens  of  happy  oratory,  we  do  injustice,  to  the 
philosopher:  had  he  merely  added  the  festoon  and  the  Corin- 
thf an  foliage  to  a  temple  built  by  other  hands,  be  might  not 
have  merited  any  other  eulogium  ;  but  the  edifice  was  his 
own— he  brought  the  stone  from  the  quarry,  formed  it  into  a 
regular  pile,  and  then  with  his  mastertv  chisel  added  to  its 
strength  beauty,  and  to  its  utility  grace.*' 
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mation,  and  was  amoog  the  most  useful  of  Mr.  Davy*t 
scientific  labours  ;  for  the  appUcatioo  of  chemistry  to 
agricullure  is  one  of  its  most  importaot  results.  So.  raf^d 
were  his  discoveries^  that  io  preprtiig  these  dis- 
courses for  publication  a  few  years  afterwards,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  making  several  alterations,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  improved  state  of  chemical  knowlege,. 
which  his  own  labours  had  in  that  short  time  produced. 

In  1803,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  in  1805  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy*, 
He  now  ei^oyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  of  the  metropolis,  and  enumerated 
among  his  intimate  associates.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Cavendish,  Hatchett,  WoUaston,  Tennant,  and  other 
eminent  men.  At  the  same  time  he  corrssponded 
with  the  principal  chemists  of  every  part  of  Europe.  In 
1806  he  was  appointed  to  deliver,  before  theRoyal  Society, 
the  BakeYian  lecture,  in  which  he  displayed  some  very 
interesting  new  agencies  of  electricity,  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  apparatus.,  Soon  afterwards,  he  made  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  times,  }n  the . 
decomposition  of  two  fixed  alkalies,  which  in  direct 
rdfutation*  of  the  hypothesis  previously  adopted,  were 

*  It  wa«  that  announced  to  me  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert,  dated  Jan.  1st,  1808.  **  Tkiis  ditcovery  (says  my 
friend)  isreaHy  of  tbo  most  interesttnfr  kind.  If  it  pleases  God 
to  gcant  him  health  to  perfect  it,  I  think  few  tbot  have  ever 
preceded  bim  will  be  considered  as  ||Lvin|r  aa  equally  dis- 
tinct insight  into  the  mysterious  laws  of  nature.  By  tbe 
appUcationof  galvanism  to  potash  and  soda,  Dary  has  com*, 
pelted  these  bodies  to  divide  themselTes  into  two  parts,  the- 
one  oxygen,  the  other,  what  he  considers  as  their  basis.  This 
is  a  metallic  iKNly,  fluid,  and  apparently  similar  to  mercury, 
till  about  the  point  of  the  congelation  of  water  when  it 
erystalicps  into  a  malleable  metal.  This  metaUlo  matter  is 
lighter  than  water.  The  basis  of  soda  is  lo  water  as  nine  to 
ten  I  that  of  potash  six  to  ten,  and  the  latter  rises  iu  a 
distilled  napthie*  It  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  ren« 
ders  it  bard*  It  amalgamates  also  with  other  metals,  but  ita 
avidity  for  oxygen  is  such,  that  it  does  not  long  remain  as  a 
metal  in  any  mixture,  but  gradually  changes  into  the  salt 
from  which  it  is  originally  made.  lis  avidity  for  oxygea 
is  such,  that  on  beiitg  thrown  into,  water,  it  instantly  proJiicee 
intense  beat  and  flaine.    The  effect  is  similar  to  what  happeus  . 
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found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  metallic  base,  united  with  a 
large  quantity  of  oxygen.  These  alkalies  were  potash 
and  soda,  and  the  metals  thus  discovered  were  called 
potoBsium  and  sodium.  Mr.  Davy  was  equally  successful 
in  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  earths.  On  the  2*2d  of  January,  1807,  he  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  During 
the  greater  part  of  1810  he  was  employed  on  the 
combinations  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  oxygen  :  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  same  year  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Dublin  Society,  and  received  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Davy  married.  The  object  of  his  choice 
was  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  Kerr,  of  Kelso, 
Esq.,  and  widow  of  Shuckburjsh  Ashby  Apreece,  Esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Hussey  Apreece, 
Bart.  By  his  union  with  this  lady,  Mr.  Davy  acquired 
not  only  a  considerable  fortune,  but  a  wifecapable  of  ap- 
preciating his  character  and  attainments.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  two  days  previously  to  his  marriage,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Prince  Regent. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  result  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  labours,  the  invention  of  the  safety 
LAMP    for    coal    mines  ;    which     has     been     adopted 

when  a  piece  of  white  hot  metal  of  eqnal  size  is  treated  in 
the  same  way ;  and  in  an  instant  the  altcati,  of  which  it  was 
formed,  is  re^^enerated,  and  may  he  recovered  from  the  water 
of  the  same  weight  as  fhe  salt  ofiffinally  was.  Nothing  con 
preserve  it,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  but  distilled  napthas. 
When  pot  into  fluid,  it  attracts  a  small  portion  ef  oxygen, 
forms  a-thin  pellicle  round  it,  and  alYerwards  remains  unal- 
tered.—When  Dav^  was  taken  ill,  he  wss  pursuing  his 
discovery  by  subjectmg  barytestoa  simHar  galvanic  process  t 
he  had  seen  the  babisof  barytesin  minnte  globules,  resem- 
Uing  in  their  general  appearance  the  other  basis,  but 
had  hot  yet  discovered  the  means  of  collecting  it.  How  un- 
fortunate would  this  young  man  be,  and  how  much  more  so 
should  we  all  think  ourselves,  were  he  to  be  lost  to  science, 
at  the  moment  of  his  having  opened  so  magnificent  an  en- 
trance into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  before  he  had  been 
Krmitted  to  pass  through  it  t  The  national  institute  at  Paris 
8  given  htm  their  prixe  of  9000  livreS|for  his  paper  on 
chemical  affinities.'* 
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tbrouglioai  Europe.  The  frequency  of  accidents, 
arising  from  tbe  explosion  of  the  fire-darop  of  the 
coal  mines,  mixed  with  atmospherical  air,  oc- 
casioned the  formation  of  a  committee  .  at  Sunder- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of 
these  calamities,  and  of  endeavouring  to  discover  and 
apply  a  preventive.  Sir  Humphry  received  an  invitation,  in 
1815,  from  Dr,  Gray,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  the  North 
of  England ;  and  visiting  some  of  tbe  principal  collieries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  soon  convinced  himself 
that  noiroprovement  could  be  made  in  the  mode  of  venti- 
lation, but  that  the  desired  preventive  must  be  sought  in  a 
new  method  of  lighting  the  mines,  free  from  danger  ; 
which,  by  indicating  the  state  of  the  air  in  the  part  of  the 
mine  where  the  inflammable  air  was  disengaged  so  as  to 
render  the  atmosphere  explosive,  should  oblige  the  miners 
to  retire  till  the  workings  were  properly  cleared.  The 
common  means  then  employed  for  lighting  the  dangerous 
part  of  tbe  mines  consisted  of  a  steel  wheel  revolving  in 
contact  with  fiint,  and  affording  a  succession  of  sparks  : 
but  this  apparatus  always  required  a  person  to  work  it, 
aud  was  not  entirely  free  from  danger*  The  fire-damp 
was  known  to  be  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  ;  but  its 
relations  to  combustion  had  not  been  examined.  It  is 
chiefly  produced  from  what  are  called  blowers  or  fissures 
in  the  broken  strata,  near  dykes.  Sir  Humphry  made 
various  experiments  on  its  combustibility  and  explosive 
nature  ;  and  discovered  that  the  fire-damp  requires  a  very 
strong  heat  for  its  inflammation  ;  that  azote  and 
carbonic  acid,  even  in  very  small  proportions  diminished 
the  velocity  of  the  inflammation  ;  that  mixtures  of  the  gas 
would  not  explode  in  metallic  canals  or  troughs,  where 
their  diameter  was  less  than  one-seventh  of  an  inch,  and 
tbeir  depth  considerable  in  proportion  to  their  diameter; 
and  that  explosions  could  not  be  made  to  pass  through 
such  canals;  or  through  very  fine  wire  sieves,  or  wire-gauze. 
The  consideration  of  these  facts  led  Sir  Humphry  to  adopt 
a  lamp,  in    which   the  flame,  by  being  supplied    with 
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only  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  should  produce  sucb 
a  quaDtity  of  azote  and  carbonic  acid  as  to  prevent 
the  explosion  of  the  fire-damp,  and  which,  by  the  nature 
of  its  apertures  for  giving  adnoittance  and  egress  to  the 
air,  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  communicating  any 
explosion  to  the  external  air.  The^e  requisites  were  found 
to  be  afforded  by  air-tight  lanterns,  of  various  construc- 
tions, supplied  with  air  from  tubes  or  canals  of  small 
diameter,  or  from  apertures  covered  with  wire-gauze, 
placed  below  the  flame,  through  which  explosions  cannot 
be  communicated  ;  and  having  a  chimney  at  the  upper 
part,  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air.  Sir  Humphry  soon 
afterwards  found  that  a  constant  flame  might  be  kept  up 
from  the  explosive  mixture  issuing  from  the  apertures  of  a 
wire-gauze  sieve.  He  introduced  a  very  small  lamp  in  a 
cylinder,  made  of  w'ire-gauze,  having  six  thousand  four 
hundred  apertures  in  the  square  inch.  He  closed  all  aper- 
tures except  those  of  the  gauze,  and  introduced  the  lamp, 
burning  brightly  within  the  cylinder,  into  a  large  jar,  con- 
taining several  quarts  of  the  most  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
from  the  distillation  of  coal  and  air :  the  flame  of  the 
wick  immediately  disappeared,  or  rather  was  lost  ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  became  filled  with  a 
feeble  but  steady  flame  of  a  green  colour  which  burnt  for 
some  minutes,  tilt  it  bad  entirely  destroyed  the  explosive 
power  of  the  atmosphere.  This  discovery  led  to  a  most 
important  improvement  in  the  lamp,  divested  the  fire- 
damp of  all  its  terrors,  and  applied  its  powers,  formerly  so 
destructive,  to  the  production  of  a  useful  light.  Some 
minor  improvements,  originating  in  Sir  Humphry's  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  flame,  were  afterwards 
effected.  The  coal  owners  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
evinced  their  sense  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
this  invention,  by  presenting  Sir  Humphry  with  a  band- 
some  service  of  plate,  worth  nearly  two  thousand  pounds, 
at  a  public  dinner  at  Newcastle,  October  11,  1817. 

In  1813,  Sir  Humphry  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Institution*    He  was  created  a  Baronet,  Oct. 
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20,  1818.  Ill  1820,  be  was  elected  a  Foreign  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  the  room 
of  his  countryman  Watt ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
most  of  the  learned  bodies  in  Europe  enrolled  him  among 
their  members. 

Many  pages  might  be  occupied  with  details  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  travels  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
for  scientific  purposes,  particularly  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  volcanic  phenomena,  to  instruct  the  miners  of 
the  coal  districts  in  the  application  of  his  safety-lamp, 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  Herculaneum  manuscripts,  and 
to  illustrate  the  remains  of  the  chemical  arts  of  the  an- 
cients. He  analysed  the  colours  used  in  painting  by  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  artists.  His  experiments  were 
chiefly  made  on  the  paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
ruins  called  the  hatha  of  Livia,  in  the  remains  of  other 
palaces  and  baths  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.  By  the  kindness  of  his  friend  Canova,  who  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  works  connected  with  ancient 
art  in  Rome,  he  was  enabled  to  select  with  his  own  hands 
specimens  of  the  diiferent  pigments  that  were  formed 
in  vases  discovered  in  the  excavations  which  -had  been 
lately  made  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titas,  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  colours  fixed  on  the  walls,  or  x 
detached  in  fragments  of  stucco,  I'he  results  of  all  these 
researches  were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1815,  and  are  extremely  interesting. 
The  concluding  observations,  in  which  he  impresses  the 
superior  importance  of  permanency  to  brilliancy  in  the 
colours  used  in  painting,  are  especially  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  artists.  On  his  examination  of  the  Herculaneum 
manuscripts,  at  Naples,  1818^19,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
they  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  fire,  so  as  to  be  completely 
carbonized,  but  that  their  leaves  were  cemented  together 
by  a  substance  formed  during  the  fermentation  and  che- 
mical change  of  ages.  He  invented  a  composition  for 
the  solution  of  this  substance,  but  he  could  not  discover 
more  than  100  out  of  1,^65  manuscripts,  which  pre- 
sented any  probability  of  success. 
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Sir  Hamphry  returned  to  England  in  1820,  and  in 
the  same  year  his  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  died.     Several  discussions  took  place, 
respecting  a  proper  successor,  when  individuals  of  even 
exalted    rank  were  named  as  candidates.     But  science 
superseded  rank.     Among  the  philosophers  whose   la- 
bours bad  enriched  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
two   were  most  generally    adverted  to.   Sir    Humphry 
Davy  and  Dr.  Wollaston  ;  but  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  had 
received  from  the  council  of  the  Society  the  unanimous 
compliment  of  being  placed  in  the  chair  till  the  election  by 
the  body  in  November,  declined  any  competition  with  his 
friend  Sir  Humphry  Davy.     Sir  Humphry  retained  his 
seat  as  President  till  the  year  1827,  when,  in  consequence 
of  ill-health,  in  a  great  measure  brought  on  by  scientific 
experiments,  he  was  induced  to  retire  to  the  continent ; 
resigning  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society :  and 
the  chair  was  filled,  pro  temp,  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 
who  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Nov.   30,  1827,  was 
unanimously  elected  President. 

From  the  Continent,  Sir  Humphry  continued  to 
communicate  the  result  of  his  labours  to  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  year 
1827,  one  of  the  Royal  medals  was  awarded  to  him  for  a 
series  of  brilliant  discoveries  developing  the  relation  be^ 
tween  electricity  and  chemistry.  Upon  this  interesting 
occasion,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  The  particular  series  of  discoveries  for  which  the 
Royal  medal  has  been  awarded,  are  those  which  develope 
the  relation  between  electricity  and  chemistry. 

**  Soon  after  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  been  seated  at 
the  Royal  Institution  by  an  invitation  from  Count  Rum. 
ford,  (an  invitation  founded  on  his  first  production,— -a 
paper  on  the  nature  of  heat,)— our  late  President  began 
his  experiments  and  investigations  on  electric  chemistry ; 
a  most  powerful  Voltaic  apparatus  was  fortunately  placed 
at  his  disposal ;  and  in  his  bands  electric  chemistry  soon 
became  the  most  important  branch  of  practical  science ; 
important  from   its  immediate  energies   and  powers  ;  but 
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much  more  so  from  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which  it 
has  laid  open  to  our  view. 

••  A  new  acidifying  principle,  or  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, was  discovered,  possessing  the  same  negative 
electric  properties  as  oxygen.  Muriatic  acid  disclosed  its 
real  composition.  The  oxymuriates  were  transferred  to 
their  proper  class.  The  alkalies  were  reduced  into  metals ; 
and  the  earths  were  proved  to  be  similar  oxides.  But^ 
in  the  progress  of  these  experiments  a  discovery  was  made, 
surpassing  all  the  wonders  attributed  to  alchemy.  Three 
basins  were  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  each  containing 
water,  and  to  the  middle  basin  some  neutral  salt  was 
added.  The  three  were  connected  by  moistened  syphons 
of  asbestos ;  the  opposite  piles  of  a  Voltaic  battery  were 
then  applied  to  the  extreme  vessels  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  neutral  salt  disappeared  from  the  middle  basin,  and  its 
constituent  parts  were  found  separated  ;  the  acid  attracted 
to  the  positive  pile  of  the  battery,  the  alkali  to  the  negative. 
This  astonishing  result,  followed  up  by  other  experiments, 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  chemical  energies  may  be  in- 
creased, diminished,  or  even  inverted,  by  the  superinduc- 
tiou  of  electric  powers  homogeneous  with  or  dissimilar 
from  their  own.  This  metastasis  in  the  hands  of  phy- 
siological inquirers  promises  to  conduct  them  to  discoveries 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  functions  of  life.  I  flatter 
myself  that  it  is  now  actually  in  such  hands.*' 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
well  acquainted  with  foreign  languages.  And  in  aU 
his  labours  and  researches  there  are  a  tone  and  tem- 
per, and  an  enthusiastic  love  x)f  nature,  admirably 
expressed,  and  in  their  influence  excellent  The 
same  feeling  breathes  throughout  '^  Salmonia  or  Days  of 
Fly-fishing."*      Not  a  few  of  the  most  beautiful  pheno- 

The  Salmonia,  or  days  of  Fly*fishinffby  an  angler,  waa 
reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  A aX VIII,  pp.  603. 
(I  am  almost  assured  from  internal  evidence  and  from  se- 
veral circumstances  with  which  I  am  acquainted)  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.     My  friend  Sir  W.  bad  in  bU  younger  days 
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nena  of  Nature  are  here  lucidly  explained.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  a  series  of  conversations ;  and  we  are  told  in 
the  pre&ce,  that  *' these  pages  formed  the  occupation  of 
the  author  during  several  months  of  severe  and  dangerous 
illness,  when  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  attending*  to 
more  useful  studies*  or  of  following  more  serious  pursuits. 

great  pleasure  in  angling.  To  his  Intercourse  with  Iwo  of  my 
friends  on  tbe  banks  of  a  Irout-Btream,  I  owe  a  oorrespondeRce 
with  Sir  Walter,  wkich  often  breaking  through  the  cloud  of 
melancholy  could  ♦*  give  a  golden  hour,"--But— for  "  the 
Saimonia,*'^!  never  met  vrith  so  powerful  a  defence  of  ang-. 
ling,  in  considering  tbe  humanity  of  the  pastime,  as  tbe  follow- 
inc.  We  must  deem  it  indeed  unanswerable  unless  we  pro^ 
fess  ourselves  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  •♦  Man  (says  Sir  WaU 
ter)  is  much  like  other  carnivorous  animals,  To  devour  them 
is  his  natural  occupation  i  and  it  is  only  upon  reflection,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  refined  age,  that  the  higher  classes  be- 
come  desirous  to  transfer  to  others  the  toil  and  the  disgust  at- 
tendine  the  slauirhterfhouse  and  the  kitchen.  Homers  he- 
roes  proatrate  IhS  victhn  and  broil  its  flesh ,  and  were,  we  must 
suppose,  no  more  shocked  with  the  moans  of  the  dyinffbullock 
than  the  «eyhound  with  the  screams  of  the  hare.  The  dif. 
ference  nroduced  by  a  degree  of  refinement  is  only  that,  still 
aiia^i^^rbloo^ba^^^^^ 

life  isTinlhe  case  of  tame  animals,  committed  to  butchers  and 
poulterers-while  in  respect  of  game,  where  cc«isiderable  ex. 
Ltion  and  dexterity  is  necessary  ^  «^*^«yP^ifJ  ^^'..^i;?^ 
And  wh^re  the  sense  of  excitement,  and  pnde  m  difliculties 
surmounted  byX  own  address,  overbalance  our  sympathy 
wuHhe  pain  Inflicted,  we  interiiict  by  strict  laws  the  vu%ar 
ft^nm  intJrfwnce  and  reserve  the  exclusive  power  of 
S^^S^hter^&i^oU^ands.  The  snortsman  of  the  nresent 
davfs  thCTofore.  so  far  modified  by  tfie  refinements  ofsociety 
IsLusethf  intei??entionof  pleb^an  hands  in  the  case  of 
^att?e?sheep,  and  domestic  fowls  J  buthe  kills  his  deer,  hi. 
har^  his  Soui;  and  his  partridgesfor  hUnselfun  respect  to 
rhJm.'he  is^TWate  ofjalure.*  But  if  hb  retaining  thia 
touchofthequalitieswith^wh.ch^^^^^^^^^^       ^ 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  crime,  it  is  surely  equally  mhuman  to 
causetohTSuedLnsitistokill;  the  gu{lt.surely,of  the  en, 
cause  io«e«»itr«,        murder  to  be  committed,  must  be  the 
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They  formed  his  amasement  in  many  hours,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  unoccupied  and  tedious.*'  **  The 
conversational  and  discursive  style  were  chosen  as  best 
suited  to  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  author,  who  was 
incapable  of  considerable  efforts  and  long  continued  ex- 
ertion."    The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Babington, 

the  preserve,  or  catching  fish  in  the  brook.  In  short,  they 
that  say  much  about  the  inhumanity  of  killing  animals  for 
•port,  must  be  prepared  to  renounce  the  equally  blameable 
practice  of  causing  1  hem  to  be  killed,  lest  their  delicacy  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  balf<«con verted  Indian  squaw,  whose 
humanized  feelings  could  not  look  upon  the  tortures  of  a  cap* 
five  at  the  deatH-stake,  but,  neivertheless,  whose  appetite  was 
unable  to  resist  a  tempting  moi?sel  of  the  broil ea  flesh,  con- 
veyed to  her  by  the  kindness  otk  comrade,  as  a  consolation 
for  her  wanting  her  share  of  the  sport.  Our  diet,  in  that  case, 
would  become  rather  lean  and  Pythagorean,  much  after  the 
cuatood  of  our  brahminical  friend,  me  lute  Joseph  Ritson.  Of 
the  hundreds  who  condemn  the  cruelty  of  field  sports,  how 
many  would  relish  being  wholly  deprived,  in  their  own  sensi- 
tive persons,  of  animal  food  ? 

The  Salmonia  was  written  during  Sir  Humphry's  slow  re- 
covery from  a  severe  illness ;  and  the  tone  of  the  dialogue 
reflects  throughout  what  a  good  and  great  man's  mind  might 
be  expected  to  exhibit  under  such  circumstances :  and  under 
the  influence  of  religious  feelings,  our  author  displavs  the 
true  apirit  of  philosophy.— The  foUowing  passage,  whicn  con- 
cludes a  train  of  remarks  upon  the  superstmous  belief  in 
omens,  cominff,  as  it  does,  from  the  author  of  Salmonia,  ought 
to  impose  a  check  on  that  vulgar  incredulity  which  is  dis* 
posed  to  disbelive  all  which  it  cannot  understand.  The  pas- 
sage is  highly  philosophical. 

*  PAys.— In  my  opinion,  profound  minds  are  the  most  likely 
to  think  lightly  of  the  resources  of  human  reason;  and  it  is  the 
pert,  superficial  thinker  who  is  generally  strongest  in  every 
kind  of  unbelief.  The  deep  philosopher  sees  chains  of  causes 
and  effects  so  wonderfully  and  strangely  linked  together,  that 
he  is  usually  the  last  person  to  decide  upon  the  impossibility 
of  any  two  series  of  events  being  independent  of  each  other  ; 
and,  m  science,  so  many  natural  miracles,  as  it  were,  have 
been  brought  to  light, -such  as  the  fall  of  stones  from  meteors 
in  the  atmospjiere,  the  disarming  a  thunder  cloud  by  a  metal- 
lic point,  the  production  of  fire  trom  ice  by  a  metal  white  as 
silver,  and  referring  certain  laws  of  motion  of  the  sea  to  the 
moon.^that  the  physical  inquirer  is  seldom  disposed  to  assert, 
confidently,  on  any  abstruse  subjects  belonging  to  the  order  of 
natural  things,  and  still  less  so  on  those  relating  to  the  more 
mysterious  relations  of  moral  events  and  intellectual  natures.' 
SalmMM-pp.  159, 160. 
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''  in  remembrance  of  some  delightful  days  passed  in  his 
society,  and  in  gratitude  fur  an  uninterrupted  friendship  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century." 

•  Sir  Humphry  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer 
of  1828  in  fowling  and  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laybach;  and  it  has  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  him  on  a  shooting  excursion,  that  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  various  parts  of  each  bird,  the  quantity 
of  digested  and  undigested  food,  &c.  was  carefully  noted 
down  by  the  observant  naturalist.  It  is  believed  that  he 
was  preparing  for  a  large  work  on  natural  history. 

He  closed  his  mortal  career  on  May  29,  in  thatyenr, 
at  Geneva,  where  he  arrived  only  the  day  before  his  death. 
At  Rome  he  had  had  an  attack  of  a  paralytic  nature,  from 
which  he  was  apparently,  though  slowly  recovering  ;  but 
his  most  sanguine  friends  hardly  ventured  to  hope  that 
his  life  would  be  much  longer  preserved.  Lady  Davy 
had  joined  him  in  Rome,  on  hearing  of  his  alarming  state ; 
as  had  also  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Davy,  physician  to  the 
forces  in  Malta.* 

*  Hid  will  has  a  remarkable  passafre  or  two.  It  wan  proved 
in  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  prohut«  f^ranted  \o  Ladp  Dtvy^ 
the  relict  and  sole  executrix,  under  J^SO.OOO.  It  is  in  ttie  tes- 
tator's own  writinjjr,  dated  January  3,  1827,  when  "  TeeUng 
more  than  common  symptoms  of  mortalitv.*'  He  bequeathes 
to  his  brother.  Dr.  Dmvjf  the  sum  of  jE'SOOper  annum,  Lon^ 
Annuities,  and  jg 4,000  to  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  8took» 
English  or  Foreign,  the  interest  of  i^S,000  thereof  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  way  he  may  think  most  beneficial  for  the  interest 
of  his  sisters,  particularly  his  married  sister,  and  his  frod»on 
Humphry,  He  also  leaves  to  his  brother  all  his  chemical 
bo«»kii,  c  hem  teal  MSS.,  apparatus,  vporting  tackle,  medals, 
and  the  silver  venison  dish  made  from  the  Rumford  medal. 
There  are  several  legacies  of  jE'lOO  and  ^50  each  to  profess- 
sional  friends,  among  whom  are  Dr».  Wauch,  Bahington,  fVil" 
ton,  and  jifr.  Brodie, 

There  are  three  codiciles  to  the  will,  dated  respectively. 
Home,  Noveml»er  18,  1828,  February  19, 1829,  and  March  18, 
3829 ;  i>y  the  former  of  which  he  bequeathes  to  his  **  kikd  and 

AFFECTIONATE  NUaSE,**  JOSEPHINB   DELATE,  DAtJGHTER   OW  AN 

Innkeeper,  at  Laybach,  in  lUyria,  the  sum  of  i;100  or  a  sum 
equivalent  to  1,000  florins:  in  a  subsequent  cixlicile  he  re- 
vokes this  bequest,  and  substitutes  one  of  500  florins  or  if  50. 
To  his  brother,  Dr,  Davy^  he  bequeathes  the  copyright  and 
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The  event  was  no  sooner  known  than  his  widow 
received  the  condolences  of  the  most  distinguished  indi- 
Tiduals  of  the  place;  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  A.  de 
CondoIIe,  the  eminent  botanist,  and  Mr.  Sismondi;  the 
historian ;  both  equally  beloved  for  their  amiable  cha- 
racter, and  illustrious  throughout  Europe  for  their  works. 
Mr.  de  CondoUe  took  charge  of  all  the  details  of  the 
interment  ;  and  the  government  of  the  Canton,  the 
academy  of  Geneva,  the  consistory  of  the  Genevan  Church, 
and  the  societies  of  arts,  and  of  natural  philosophy  and 
history,  together  with  nearly  'all  the  Euglish  residents, 
accompanied  the  remains  to  the  burying-ground,  where 
the  English  service  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Magers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess. 

Sir  Humphry  died  without  issue;  and  his  Baronetcy 
has  become  extinct.  The  "  allusive*'  arms  assigned  to 
him  by  the  heralds,  engraved  above  his  portrait,  are.  Sable, 
a  chevron  engrailed  Erminois  between  two  annulets  in 
chief  Or,  and  in  base  a  flame  Proper,  encompassed  by  a 
chain  Sable,  issuant  from  a  civic  wreath  Or.  Crest :  out 
of  A  civic  wreath  Or,  an  elephant's  head  Sable,  ear  Or, 
tusks  Argent,  the  proboscis  attached  by  a  line  to  a  ducal 

profits  arising  from  the  tale  of  Salmonia^  or  any  other  pnhlS- 
catioiiB  oChiii;  with  the  exception  of  My  Vision,  which  nc  re- 
quests Lady  Davy  to  publish,  should  she  and  his  friends 
consider  it  useful  or  instructive  to  the  public,  &c.  &c.  He 
also  requests  rinifs  to  he  friven  to  his  friends,  amonff  vrhom  he 
particularizes  Jlfr.  Knight,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  Mr.IJatchettf  and 
concludes  by  desiring  to  be  buried  where  he  dies,  aodino, 

••  NaTCRA  Ct7RAT  SUAS  RELtQlJlAS.** 

Two  explanatory  pap'ers  are  appended  to  this  will,  by 
which  he  requests  Lady  Davy  (on  whuse  high  sense  of  honour 
and  justice  he  places  ike  inost  implicit  reliance)  to  bequeath 
on  her  decease  the  different  services  of  plate  of  which  he  died 
possessed,  includini;  those  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
ef  Rubsin,  the  committees  of  coaUowners  for  the  invention  of 
the  safety  lamp,  &c.  to  his  brother  if  he  survive  her,  and.  if 
not,  to  his  eldest  child,  should  be  be  in  a  situation  to  use  it. 
Should,  however,  such  be  not  the  case,  then  it  is  to  be  sold  Or 
melted  down,  and  the  proceeds  to  he  applied  by  the  Royal 
Society  in  foundings  nn  annual  medal  to  ne  awarded  for  the 
most  useful  discovery  in  chemistry  in  England  or  Anglo- 
America. 
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coronet  around  the  neck  Or.    Motto,  Igne  combicto  viid 
secura.* 

*  The  following;  works,  of  which  Sir  Hiirophry  Davy  i« 
the  author,  attest  the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  hi*  great 
mind  and  meritoriotis  exertions  i 

Chemical  and  Philosophical  Researches,  chiefly  concern^ 
ing  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  liespiration.    1800,  8vo. 

A  Syllabus  of  a  Course  or  Lectures  on  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution.    1802,  8ro. 

A  Discoursoi  introductory  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  oo  Che« 
mittrr.    1803, 8ro. 

Electro-Chemical  Researches  on  the  Decomposition  of 
the  Earths;  with  ObserTations on  the  Metals  obtained  from 
the  Alkaline  Earths,  and  an  Amalgam  procured  from  Am« 
monla. 

Lecture  on  a  Plan  for  Improving  the  Royal  Institutiont 
and  making  it  permanent.    1810, 8vo. 

Elements  of  Chemical  Pbilosop  by.    1812,  Sro. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  a  Course  of 
Lectures  befof'e  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  1813.  4to.  and 
Sro.  * 

Practical  Hints  on  the  application  of  Wire-gauze  to 
Lamps,  for  preventing  explosions  in  Coal-mines.    1816,  8ro. 

Six  Discourses  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society,  at  their 
Anniversary  Meetings,  en  the  award  of  the  Royal  and  Copley 
Medals  preceded  by  an  Address  to  the  Society,  delivered  in 
1800,  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Science.''    4to. 

The  following  chronological  series  will  show  the  number 
and  value  of  the  articles  contributed  by  Sir  Humphry  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions : 

Account  of  some  Galvanic  Combinations  formed  by  the 
Arrangement  of  single  Metallic  Plates  and  Fluids,  analagous 
to  the  New  Galvanic  Apparatus  of  Mr.  Volta.    1801. 

Account  of  some  experiments  and  observations  on  the 
constituent  parts  of  certain  Astringent  Vegetables,  and  on 
their  operation  in  Tanning.    1803. 

An  accoQiit  of  some  analytical  experiments  on  a  Mineral 
Production  from  Devonshire,  consisting  principally  of  Aluuiine 
and  Water.    1805. 

On  a  method  of  analysing  stones,  containing  fixed  Alkali, 
Vy  means  of  Boracic  Acid.    Ibid. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  some  Chemical  Agencies  of 
electricity.    1807. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  some  new  phenomena  of  Che- 
mical Changes  produced  by  Electricity,  particularly  the 
decomposition  of  the  6xed  Alkalies,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
new  substances  which  constitute  their  basis,  and  on  the 
general  nature  of  Alkaline  bodies.    1808. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture;  an  Account  of  some  new  analy- 
tical researches  on  the  nature  of  certain  Bodiefs^  particularly 
the  Alkalies,  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  Carbonaceous  Mattery  and 
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t  should  have  said,  that  Sir  Hamphfy  died  at  the 
age  of  51.+ 

the  Acids  hitherto  undecomiiounded ;  with  tome  general  Ob^ 
■enratlons  on  Chemical  Theorv;    1809. 

New  Analytical  Researcnes  on  the  Nature  of  certain 
Bodies;  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for 
1808. 

The  Bakerian  Lectiure  for  1809,  in  some  new  Elecfro-Che^* 
Vfical  researches  on  Tarious  objects^  particularly  the  Metallic 
Bodies  from  the  Alkalies  and  tne  Earths,  and  on  some  Combi^ 
nations  of  Hydrogen;    1810; 

Researches  on  the  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  its  nature  and 
Combinations^  and  on  the  Elements  of  the  Muriatic  Acid  t 
with  some  Experiments  on  Sulphur  and  Phophorus,,  made  in 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution;    Ibid; 

The  Bakerian  Lecture^  on  some  of  the  Combinations  of 
0±ymuriatic  Gras  and  Oxygen^  and  on  the  chemical  relation^ 
of  these  principles  to  Inflammable  Bodies;  181L  Also  ano- 
therpaper  in  the  same  volume  in  continuation  of  the  subject. 

On  some  combinations  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur,  and  on 
sonie  other  subjects  of  Chemical  Inquiry;    1812. 

^wo  papers  on  a  new  Detonating  Compound.    1813. 

Some  experiments  and  observations  on  the  Substances 

¥  reduced  in  different  chemical  Processes  on  Fiiior  Spari 
bid, 

An  Account  of  some  neMr  ExperiiiientB  on  the  Fluoric  Con^ 
pounds ;  with  some  observations  on  other  objects  of  Chemical 
inquiry.    1814;     « 

Some  experiments  and  Observations  on  a  new  substance « 
^hich  becomes  a  violet-coloured  Gras  by  Heat.    Ibid. 

Further  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Iodine.    Ibid.  ^ 

Some  Experiments  on  the  Combustion  of  the  Diamond^ 
and  other  Carbonaceous  substances;    Ibidi 

Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Colours  used 
in  Paintinff  by  the  Ancients;    1815; 

Some  Experiments  on  a  Solid  Compound  of  Iodine  and 
dxyffen,  and  on  its  Chemical  Agencies.    Ibid. 

On  the  Action  of  Acids  on  the  Salts  usually  called 
HyperQxymuriates)  and  on  the  Gases  produced  from  theiiu 
Ibid. 

Oh  the  Fire-Damp  of  Coal  Mines,  and  on  Methods  of 
lighting  the  Mines  so  as  to  prevent  explosion;  an  Account 
of  an  Invention  for  giving  Light  in  explosive  Mixtures  of* 
Fire-Damp  in  Coal-Mines^  by  consuming  the  Fire-Damp ; 
and  further  Experiments  on  the  Combustion  of  explosive  Mix* 

+  I  have  just  read  Sir  H.  Davy's  "  Consolations  in  Travel, 
or  the  Last  Days  ot  a  Philosopher;"  It  is  a  most  intereiitii< 
work.— But  every  believer  in  Christianity  must  be  delighted 
with  the  passai^es,  where  Sir  H.  speaks  ofthe  reasonableness 
of  our  Holy  Religion  as  ^hewn  I'rom  the  early  history  of  man* 
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That  Mr.  Datibs  Gilbert,  as  succeeding  Sir 
Humphry  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  has 
*'  caught  the  mantle  of  Elijah,"  Tvas  a  remark  of  one 
who   is   well  able  to   appreciate  Mr.  Gilbert's  merits. 

til  res  confined  by  Wire  Gauze  s  with  some  Obseirations  on 
Flame.    1816. 

Some  Researches  on  Flame  t  and  some  new  Exneriments 
and  ObserTations  on  the  Combustion  of  Gaseous  Mixtures  ; 
with  an  Account  of  a  Method  of  preserving  continued  Light  in 
Mixtures  of  inflammable  Gases,  and  Air  without  Flame«  1817* 

On  the  Fallacy  of  the  Experiments  in  which  Water  ia 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Decomposition  of  Chlorine. 

New  Experiments  on  some  of  the  Combinations  of  Phos- 
phorus.   Ibid. 

Observations  on  the  Formation  of  Mists  in  particular 
Situations.    1819. 

On  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  produced  by  Electricity. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Papyri  found  in  the 
Ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

Researches  on  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  produced  by 
Electricity,  with  some  new  Experiments  on  the  properties  of 
Electrified  Bodies,  in  their  relation  to  their  conducting  Po- 
wers and  Temperature* 

On  the  Electrical  Phenomena  exhibited  in  Vacuo.- 

On  the  state  of  Water  and  Aeriform  Matter  in  Cavities  - 
found  in  certain  Crystals* 

On  a  new  Phenomenon  of  Electro-magnetism. 

On  the  Condensation  of  Muriatie  Gas  into  the  Liquid 
form. 

On  the  Application  of  Liquids  formed  by  the  Conden- 
sation ofGases  as  Mechanical  Agents— with  Appendix. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Application  of 
I'.lectrical  Combinations  to  the  Preservation  of  the  Copper 
Sheathing  of  Ships. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  the  relations  of  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Changes.    1826. 

On  the  Phenomenon  of  Volcanoes.    1828. 

An  account  of  some  Experimentsion  the  Torpedo. 

To  Nicholson's  Journal  he  communicated  : 

An  Account  of  some  Experiments  made  with  the  Galvanic 
A  pparatus  of  Signor  Volta.     1801. 

Note  respecting  the  absorption  of  Nitrous  (ias«,  by 
f  olutions  of  green  sulphate  and  muriate  of  iron.    1802. 

To  the  Philosophical  Magazine : 

A  few  additional  practical  observations  on  the  wire-gauze 
Safely  Lamps  for  mines,     1816. 

Suggeitions  arising  from  Inspections  of  wire*gauze  Lamps 
in  tneir  working  state  in  Mines.    Ibid. 
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But  this  is  faint  praise.  The  Royal  Society,  I  ven- 
ture  to  affirm,  has  not  had  a  President  so  perfectly 
qiiah'fied  to  fill  the  chair  as  Mr.  Gilbert,  since  the  days 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.t 

In  closing  this  section  I  have  to  state,  that  the  last 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  was 
held  at  Penzance,  on  the  16ih  of  October,  18^9 — that 
Davies  Gilbert  was  in  the  chair,  and  that  according  to  the 
16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  the  Society  was  con- 
sidered as  fixed  on  a  basis  of  permanent  security. | 

+  PRESIDENTS  or  tbb  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 
As  communicmted  to  me  by  Davies  Gilbert^  P.  R.  S. 

TEARl. 

'Wniiam,  Viscount  Brouncker April  22,  1663  H 

Sir  Joft»*ph  Williamson,  Kniipht NoTemher  SO,  1677  3 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Kiii^ht November  30,  1680  S 

Sir  John  Hoiikins,  Barf November  SO,  1682  1 

Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  Bart November  30,  1683  1 

Samuel  Pepys,  Esq December    1,  ]684  2 

John,  Earl  of  Carberv November  SO,  1686  3 

Thomas,    Earl   of   Pembroke    and?  v^-^—k-- on    i«oa  i 

MonVomery ^NovemberSO,  1689  1 

Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Knight December    1,1690  5 

Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax November  SO,  1695  3 

John,  Lord  Somers November  SO,  1698  5 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON November  30,  1703  24 

Sir  Hans  SInane,  Bart November  30,  1727  U 

Martin  Folkes,  Esq  November  SO,  1741  11 

George,  Earl  of  Macclesfield November  SO,  1752  12 

James,  Earl  of  Mor'on November  SO,  1764  4 

Jame$  Burrow,  Esq,  Octoher  27, 1768. 

James  West,  Esq NoT«>mber  30,  1768  4 

Jame$  Burrow ,  E»q»July  7, 1772. 

Sir  John  Pringle.  Bart November  SO,  1772  6 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.. ^ November  SO,  1778  42 

William  Hyd%  WoUaston,  Jf.  D.  Jwne  29. 1820. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bart November  SO,  1820  7 

Davies  Gilbert,  Eeq.  November  13, 1827. 
Davies  Gilbert,  Esq November  30,  1827 

t  Amon^  the  Members  present  were  Lords  Falmouth  and 
De  Dunstanville,  Sir  R.  R.  Vyvyan,  E.  W.  W .  PendarveK, 
1-^q.  J.  S.  Enys,  E»q.  and  G.  C-  Fox,  Esq.  An  interesting  se- 
ries of  organic  remains,  bo<  h  animal  and  vegetable  with  wood* 
tin,  &c.  ^c.  from  Happy  Union  stream-work  at  Pentunn  near 
St.  Austell,  were  presented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Colenso,  in  ilhistra- 
tiou  of  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Society. 
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SECTION  IIL 


MBDICINE* 


tn  these  sketches  I  proposed  to  draw  oiU  from 
amidst  a  numerous  assemblage,  (perhaps  to  decimate  if  my 
poor  blazoning  be  disgrace)  those  only  whose  reputation 
has  spread  far  beyond  *'  the  smoke*  of  their  own  chim- 
neys,'* 

I  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  all  our  medical  men^  ex* 
cept  Glynn,  Borlasib,  and  Lure. 

Dr.  Glynn  or  Clobery,  of  a  family  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Cornwall,  born  August  5, 1719,  at  Kelland  near 
Bodmin,  and  educated  at  Eton  on  the  foundation,  was 
admitted  scholar  of  KingVCollege  in  1737;  B.  A. 
1741  ;  M.  A.  1745;  M.  D.  1758 ;  and  fellow  of  the 
CoUegeof  Physicians,  1763.  He  first  practised  physic 
at  Richmond;  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
continued  till  hiadeath  February  8th,  1800.  Dr.  Glynn 
changed  his  name  to  Clobery  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
a  relation,  who  bequeathed  to  him  some  property;  but 
he  was  usually  addressed  in  his  paternal  name. 

His  intimacy  with  the  first  characters,  among  whom 
was  the  Poet  Gray,  was  a  sufficient  testimony  of  his 
merit.  Alas!  his  prescription  for  his  friend  Gray,  in 
July  1771,  was  of  no  avail.  Mason  speaks  of  him  with 
respect  and  esteem. 

*  O  iraTpi^OQ  KafTPog^  8cc»  &C. 
I  alluiltf  not  to  Imng  characters  I  amonj;  whom  I  might 
name  Taunton,  Carlton  and  perhaps  seyeral  others,  whose 
reputation  will  probably  eclipse  that  of  Glynny  Borlase^  or 
Luke* 
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la  the  ChBttertooiaD  controTersy  he  joined  his  frieDd 
Mathias  ;  fighting  totis  viribus  ;  and  indeed  his 
strength  was  almost  broken  down*  in  the  conflict.  The 
effluvia  from  mouldering  MSS.,  as  the  antiquary  ran- 
sacked the  Rowleian  chest,  had  well  nigh  overpowered 
the  physidan. 

I  should  add,  that  **  with  all  his  honours  thick  about 
him;"  Dr.  O.  was  uniformly  mindful  of  his  native 
county,  and  (one  proof  among  many  others  of  his 
attachment  to  Cornwall)  would  never  take  a  fee  of  a 
Cornish  man. 

His  life  was  indeed  one  uniform  course  of  integrity 
and  benevolence.  Hiough  for  a  long  series  of  years  his 
practice  was  extensive,  and  his  establishment  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  college  on  a  plan  of  most  temperate 
and  strict  ceconomy,  his  effects  scarcely  exceeded  J^  10,000 
including  the  bequest  of  his  relation.  In  what  manner 
he  applied  the  principal  part  of  his  professional  emolu- 
ments is  best  known  to  those  who  were  supported  or  as- 
sisted by  his  beneficence.  His  faculties  were  clear  and 
vigorous  within  a  very  short  time  of  his  decease. 

During  his  illness,  sensible  of  his  gradual  decay,  be 
expressed  nothing  but  resignation  and  l^indness  :  and  he 
expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  Agreeably  to  his 
repeated  directions,  he  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  the 
chapel,  in  a  private  manner,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  On  this  occasion,  the  members  of  the 
college  only  attended.  But  though,  in  this  instance,  it 
was  the  laudable  duty  of  his  executor  to  complf  with  his 
desire,  yet  the  voice  of  public  gratitude  required  some 
more  eminent  mark  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  so  bright  and 
unprecedented  an  example  of  public  virtue. 

The  Vice-Chancellor^  therefore.  Dr.  ManseU  ac* 
tuated  by  a  sincere  regard  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Glynn,  communicated  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  univer- 

*  A.  portrait  of  Dr.  QlyDDihj  Mr.  Kerriek,  was  enffrAve^ 
1>y  Facluiinl79S. 
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sity  his  intention  to  accompany  the  friends  of  the  Doctor, 
in  mourning,  from  Trinity  College  to  St.  Mary's  church, 
on  the  following  Sunday.  The  procession  consisted  of 
the  heads  of  houses,  the  noblemen,  and  a  numerous  body 
of  Masters  of  Arts  :  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  fellow  of  King's  College. 

Dr.  Glynn  bequeathed  to  his  college  ^9000. 

That  Dr.  John  Bingham  Borlasb  was  equally 
celebrated  with  Dr.  Glynn,  I  would  by  no  means  assert. 
But  his  practice  was  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the 
island.  Of  the  family  of  Dr.  Borlase  the  historian  (who 
was  his  great  uncle),  be  was  born  at  Penzance  in  1753. 
He  had  practised  there  as  surgeon  and  apothecary  about 
30  yeaca  ;  when  he  was  created  M.  D.  by  a  diploma  from 
Aberdeen.  Of  his  classical  attainments  and  taste,  as  well 
as  his  surgical  skill,  I  had  frequently  heard  before  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  him.  This  circum- 
stance happened  some  years  ago,  at  the  Launceston  as- 
sizes; when  he  displayed  such  knowlege  in  anatomy, 
and  spoke  in  so  masterly  a  manner  on  the  case  before  him, 
as  raised  the  admiration  of  the  court.  His  familiarity 
with  the  subject  (as  Baron  Thompson  observed  to  the 
jury)  was  in  nothing  more  discoverable,  than  the  ability 
to  divest  his  language  of  technical  terms.  The  name  of 
Borlase  awakened  the  hope  of  information  and  entertain- 
ment ;  but  the  performance  far  exceeded  the  promise. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Land's-End,  I  conceive,  is 
not  quite  *  Bceotian.'  At  Penzance,  likewise,  Dr.  Luke 
was  born.  His  apprenticeship  as  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
he  served  under   Mr.  Moylc,  of  Marazion.      He  then 

f  ,Tbe  following  quotation  ingerted  in  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  p.  146,  note  (a),  9th  edit,  as  apposite  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Glynn  is  but  the  echo  of  every  heart  that 
has  known,  and  admired,  and  felt,  the  exemplary  virtues  of 
the"  lovM  lapis." 

lalpiKuflaiog,   ^iXo^wpoc,    »fai    a^wpo^otct/lo?,   (I>l\ow- 
M\o^f.  ytvvatOT,  ytuv   ciopdijlrfCi  Offiog,  ^iKaioSy   tvffiQrfQf 
^HQ  aicpov  Ttfg  Trai^udQ  c\i;Xaicw?. 
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went  to  London,  where  be  practtaed  as  a  surgeon ;  and 
to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  Hotel  de  Dieu.  Return- 
ing to  Cornwall,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Zachary  Johns^and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Head,  both 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  of  Helston*  After  several 
years,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  a  rank  to  which,  it  is 
said,  he  would  not  have  aspired  but  for  his  attachment  to 
Miss  Vy vyan,  aunt  to  Sir  R.  R.  Vy vyan,  of  Trelowarren ; 
-whom,  thus  dignified,  he  approached  in  form  and  niarri^d  ; 
and  then  commenced  his  high  medical  career  at  Falmouth. 
And  high,  indeed,  it  was.  For  his  elevation  above  his 
brethren  was  so  palpable,  that  his  brethren  vailed  their 
bonnets  to  him,  *^  one  and  all."  But  he  almost  sank  a 
martyr  to  his  popularity.  Travelling  night  and  day  over 
roads  that  were  all  but  foundrous — crossing  rivers  and 
creeks  and  harbours  with  the  certainty  of  a  catarrh,  though 
be  might  escape  a  watery  grave,*  he  at  length  determined 
upon  removing  to  Exeter.  + 

And  j:  there  was  he  no  sooner  to  all  appearance  set- 

•  Falmouth,  Saturday,  Jaw.  1806. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  twice  at  Helford  Passage  this  week  for  the 
express  purpose  of  coming^  over  to  see  you,  and  have  been 
fibiired  to  return  re  infect&,  the  boat  not  pasein^^tbe  last  time, 
on  Thursdav,  I  cauf^ht  a  very  severe  eotd  by  waitingr  on  the 
beach  and  nave  been  confined  ever  sinee.— Your  complaints 
are  certainly  of  the  flrouty  Irind.-  i  will,  when  I  see  you,  which 
I  hope  will  be  in  a  tew  dsvt,  lay  down  some  rules  for  yotir 
direction,  and  am  very  truly  yonr  obltired,  &c. 

STEPHEN  LUKE. 

*f  Whilst  Dr.  Lake  was  resident  at  Cambridge,  Doctor 
Pearce  (a  natiye  of  St.  Keveme  and  Deaii  of  Ely)  was  seized 
with  apoplexy,  and  owed  his  recovery  to  the  Doctor's  prodnYtt 
assistance. 

X  Dr*  Luke  had  a  quickness  in  detecting  the  cause  of  a 
disease,  which  few  possess,  even  in  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. The  case  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Enys,  of  Enys,  may  be  in- 
stanced among  others,  as  a  striking  proof  of  his  penetration 
and  skill.  That  Mr.  Enys's  complaints  were  owing  to  a 
disease  of  th<s  heart,  was  perceived  by  Dr.  Luke,  and  as 
tfecisively  pronounced;  and  t  he  rarious  symptoms  that  would 
arise  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  till  its  fatal  termination, 
were  forefold  with  an  accaracy  astonishing  to  common  ob-  ^ 
servers.  To  this  accomplished  Physician  i  owe  the  recovery 
of  my  wife  from  a  long  aad  dangerous  illness.  But  (much 
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tled»  than  to  the  sore  di'sappoinment  of  that  City  and  its 
neighbourhood,  he  flew  to  London.  In  London,  where 
great  talents  and  adequate  exertions  are  sure  of  success, 
his  merits  were  duly  rated  :  and  his  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  prescribing  the  means  of  health  or  of  reco- 
very from  illness  to  people  of  all  stations  who  applied  to 
bim  for  advice.  His  residence  was  in  Cavendish-square, 
where  be  died  suddenly  on  the  29th  of  April,  1829. 

more  interestinff  to  the  public)  I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  L.  for 
olMervations  on  the  Diseases  of  Cornwall  j  in  reference  to 
which  he  writei  :«•  • 

My  dear  Sir, 
You  mnst  consider  me  long  before  this  either  very  rude 
or  negligent,  and  I  should  scarcely  hope  for  pardon  were  you 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  my  irregular  conduct. — 
From  the  time  I  received  your  kind  invitation  to  this  day,  I 
have  been  promising  myself  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  day 
-with  you  and  been  constantly  disappointed.  As  the  summer 
advances  I  expect  more  leisure,  when  I  shall  seize  the  firS 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  am  at  your  service  for  what 
Ipromised.    And  I  am  your  faithful  and  obliged  friend. 

STEPHEN  LUKE. 
Falmwth,  Jpril  5, 1804. 

Again,  in  a  letter  long  after:— 

Falmouth,  March  1$,  1806. 
My  dear  Sir, 

From  the  length  of  time  that  my  promise  has  been  made 
I  can  claim  no  consideration  from  you  for  the  hasty  manner 
in  which  I  have  committed  to  paper  the  few  observations 
accompanying  this  letter.  I  do  not  fabricate  an  excuse  how. 
ever  in  tellinfp  you  that  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  leisure, 
that  has  not  been  stolen  from  my  meat  or  my  sleep,  to  accom* 
plish  even  the  ill-digested  composition  now  sent  you.  You 
wilt  of  course  make  what  you  please  of  it — but  do  not  let  it  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  any  other  form  than  as  a  part  of 
the  materials,  without  the  maker's  name.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  the  trouble  I  have  i^iven  yon  for  so  inconsiderable 
a  return.    J  remain  most  faithfully  yours, 

STEPHEN  I.UKE. 

My  last  inierTiew  with  Dr.  Luke  was  at  St.  Gluvias; 
dinin|(  at  Canon  Howell's:  where  our  pleasure  in  acciden- 
tally meeting  was,  I  believe,  reciprocal.  |Ie  was  obliged  to 
part  from  us  abruptly.  But  before  he  left  Penryn,  he  favoured 
me  with  the  following  note.  **  It  will  gratify  you  to  hear,  that 
•*  in  Scotland  your  name  (riirhtly  pronounced  too— Polwheele) 
**  is  familiar  to  many  whom  I  visited.  The  Ladies,  in  parti- 
•*  cular,  were  well  acquainted  with  your  poetry,  and  repeated 
"  stanzas  from  your  poems  con  amore.  This  should  put  to 
*f  shame  a  great  number  of  our  Cornish  Cousins  who  profess 
•*  to  read  poetry  but  never  read  yours." 
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SECTION  IV. 


LAW. 


The  most  learned  in  the  Law,  whom  Cornwaii  has 
produced,  were  Noye  and  BuUer. 

William  Noye,  attorney-general  in  the  reign 
of  .King  Charles  the  First,  was  the  son  of 
Wiltiara  Noye,  of  St.  Berian.  He  was  born  in 
1577.  In  15Q3,  he  entered  at  Exeter  College,  where 
he  continued  three  years  in  close  application  to  his  stu- 
dies. Thence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  study  the 
common  law,  in  the  knowlege  of  which  he  became  very 
eminent  He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Helston,  in  his  own  county,  towards  the  end  of  James's 
reign,  in  two  parliaments ;  in  both  of  which  he  shewed 
himself  a  professed  enemy  to  the  King's  prerogative.  In 
1625  he  was  chosen  a  burgess  for  St.  Ives,  in  which  Par- 
liament, and  another  following,  he  continued  the  same 
popular  patriot ;  till  at  length  the  court  condescended  to 
convince  him  of  his  errors,  by  making  him  attorney-ge- 
neral, October  27th,  1631. 

In  order  to  restore  his  health,  which  had  been  much 
impaired  by  continual  drudgery,  he  retired  to  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  July  ;  where  meeting  with  no  relief  from  the 
waters,  he  died  in  August,  1634,  and  was  buried  at  New 
Brentford.  The  King  was  much  aflfected  by  his  death,  and 
the  clergy  more.  And  archbishop  Laud  particularly  made 
this  observation  in  his  diary*  ^'  I  have  lost  a  near  friend 
F    2 
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in  him;  and  the  church  the  g;reatest  she  had  of  his  condi- 
tion, since  she  needed  any  such.'H 

*  **  William  Noye,  (nccordinj;  to  Hah,)  \ras  born  at 
Pendre,  in  the  parifsli  of  Berian  ;  and  -was  prevented  only 
by  death  from  buildinf;  a  **  noble  bouse  bere,  having  brou|;bt 
▼ast  quantities  of  suitable  materials  to  this  place,  in  order 
thereto."  HaU*s  MSS.  in  Barian.  But  it  appears,  that, 
at  one  time,  he  made  Garnanton  in  Mawffan,  his  resi- 
dence. Carnanton  (says  llaU)  *' was  lately  the  dwellinfrof 
'William  Noyeof  Peudre»  Esq.  farmour  thereof  ;  who  was  first 
bred  a  student  at  law,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  afterwards  hauinir 
taken  his  dej^rees  therein,  he  was  chosen  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  towne  of  St.  lues  or  Mitchel,  in  Cornwall,  in 
which  capacitie  be  stood  for  som  Parliaments,  in  the  be^i^in- 
ninfceof  the  reigneofKing  Charles  Land  was  specially  famous 
for  beiofjre  one  of  the  boldest,,  and  stouteslcbampions  of  the  sub- 
jects liberty  in  Parliament,  that  the  westerne  parts  of  Enffland 
afforded  ;  which  beihge  obserued  by  the  court  party,  Kin^e 
Charles  was  advized  by  his  cabinet  councill,  that  it  wold  be  a 
prudent  course  to  diyert  the  force  and  power  of  Noye's  skill* 
lOf^ick,  and  rhetoriqne,  an  other  waye ;  by  einin^re  him  som 
court  preferment.  Wherevpon  Kiofce  Charles  made  him  hia 
Atturney  Generall  1631,  by  which  expedient  he  was  soone 
metamorphized,  from  an  as^erter  of  the  subject's  liberty  and 
property,  to  a  most  zealoua  and  violent  promoter  of  the 
despotick  and  arbitrary  prerof^atiue  or  monarchy  of .  his 
Prince  $  soe  that  like  the  ima^e  of  Janus  at  Rome,  he 
looked  forward  and  backward,  and  by  means  thereof  greatly 
enriched  himselfe.*- Amongst  other  things  he  is  reflected 
TDon  byourchronologers,for  beinge  the  principal  contriuer 
of  the  snip  money  tax,  layd  by  Kinge  Charles  vpon  bis  sub- 
jects forsettinge  forth  a  naoye,  or  fleet  of  shipps  at  sea,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Lords  qr  Commons  in  Parliament ;  which 
moneys  were  raysed  by  writt  to  the  sheriffs  of  all  countvis  and 
commissioners,  and  for  a  longe  tyme  brought  into  the  exche- 
quer twenty  thousand  pound  per  mensem,  to  the  greate  dis- 
tast  of  the  Parliament,  the  layety  and  clergye,  who  declard 
against  it  as  an  ynlawfuU  tax.  Neuertbeless  all  the  twelve 
judges  after  Moyes  death,  except  button  arid  Crooke,  gaue 
their  opinions  and  hands  to  the  contrary,  in  Hamdens  case, 
Tiz.  Branston,  Finch,  Dauenport,  Denham,  Jon<^s,  Trevor, 
Vernon,  Barkley,  Crawley,  and  Weston.  See  Saker*8  Chron. 
printed  1656.  Howeuer^out  of  kindness  to  the  clergye,  the 
Kinge  writ  to  all  the  sheriffs  of  England,  requiring  that  the 
clergye  possessed  of  parsonages  or  rectorys,  should  not  be 
assessed  abone  a  tenth  part  of  the  land  rate  of  their  seuerall 
parishes  I  and  that  regard  shold  be  bad  to  vicars  accord- 
ingly, by  which  rule  the  quantum  or  sume  of  this  ship  money 
tax  by  the  month  may  be  calculated.  But  1  shall  conclude 
this  paragraph  of  Noye,  in  the  words  of  Haromon  Le  Strange, 
Esq.  in  the  life  of  King  Charles  I,  viz.  Noye  became  soe 
servilly  addicted  to  the  King's   prerogatiue,  by  ferretinge 
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<'  Sagacions,  witty,  learned  bnt  onprincipled^  are 
the  epithets  most  descriptive  of  Noye.f 

Tp  old  penal  stalvtes,  mmd  deviiinf^  n^w  •zaetiont,  Ibr  th« 
small  tyme  he  •njoyed  bis  pow«r*  (hat  h«  was  (he  most  pectW 
lent  Texalion  to  the  Mibject,  that  this  latter  affe  afforded*  &c. 
He  dyed  aboot  the  yearel635;'  and  lyes  burid  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maoffan,  with  an  inscription  en  a  stone  to  this  purpose  t 
here  lyes  tae  body  of  Wm.  Noje,  Esq.  some  tysae  Attorney 
Generally  io  Kinir  Charles  I,  This  sentlenian  writ  that  ex* 
oellent  beoke  of  the  l*we,  called  Noy'a  Reports.  He  had 
isnie«  Edward  Noye,  his. eldest  son,  kiU'd  in  a  dnell  soon  after 
bis  father's  death  i  and  Humphry  Neye  his  second  son*  of 
wiMune  in  his  father's  will,  whereby  his  estate  was  settled  on 
those  his  children,  I  am  told  are  those  express  words  written-* 
Imp.  1  giue  all  my  lands  and  tenements,  &e.  next,  and  irnme* 
diately  afler  my  decease  to  my  son  and  heire  apparent  Ed« 
w&rd  Noye,  &c.  i  and  for  want  of  his  lef^al  issue,  to  my  second 
son  HusHtphry  Noye,  and  his  heirs  to  be  squandered,  or  scat* 
ter'd,  for  that  I  can  hope  noe  better  ;  which  foresight  or  pre* 
diction  afterwards  accordingly  came  to  pass.  He  married 
Hester  dau|rbter  of  the  Lord  Sands  of  Hantshire»  and  by  her 
bad  Issue  two  sons^William  Noye  still  altue  at  Salisbury* 
who  married  '■  and  hath  Issue  $  and  Humphry  Noye 

that  dyed  without  issue  male;  and  Katherine  married  to 
William  Daries,  ffent.  of  St.  Earth ;  Jane  to  Richard  DaTies. 
bis  youns^er  brother  |  and  Bridgman  to  John  Williams  of 
lios worthy,  Esq.  some  tyme  commissioner  for  the  peace, 
tempore  Queen  Anne,  in  whose  right  he  is  now  in  possession 
of  this  barton  of  Carnanton,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  A  (Her 
her  decease  he  married  Dorothy  daughter  of  Peter  Daye» 
Gent,  and  by  her  hath  issue,  and  giueth  for  hit  arms,  the  pa* 
ternal  coate  armour  of  the  Williams^  of  Dorset  or  Wiltshire  | 
bis  grandfather  cominge  from  thence  a  steward  to  the  Arun* 
dells  of  Lanherne.  Hiimphry  Noye^  Esq.  albresaidi  after  he 
had  by  ill  conduct,  riot,  and  excess,  divested  himseUe  of  the 
greate  estate  left  him  by  his  father  the  Attorney  Generall,liued 
for  many  years  on  the  charitie  of  his  friends  |  and  by  virtue 
of  his  beinge  a  commissioner  for  the  peace,  and  mostly  chair- 
man at  the  sessions*  got  sererall  sums  of  money  by  vn** 
righteous  practices,  in  countenancinge  and  defenoinge)  ex- 
cusin^e,  or  acquitting  felons  and  other  criminals  at  that  tri* 
bunai,  of  which  at  last  beinge  detected^  he  was  deseruedly 

f  Noye  instructed  by  Laud  to  prosecute  Prynne,  in  his 
speech  on  the  occasion,  quaintly  says :  -'*  According  to 
Prynne,  Church  music  is  as  the  bleating  of  brute  beasts :  Cho- 
risters bellow  the  tenor  like  oxen— bark  a  counterpoise  like 
dogs,  roar  out  a  treble  like  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  like  hogs  : 
Bishops  are  silk  artd  sdtin.  Divine's  Christmas  Is  the  Devil's 
Christmas.  Christ  was  himself  a  Puritan.— See  Wood's 
Atben.  Oton,  Vol.  III.  col.  146-and  see  Rush  worth,  Vol.  II* 
p.  2^,234. 
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Sir  Francis  Buller,  Bart,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  born  at  Morval ;  the 

struck  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  by  John  Earle  of 
Radnor}  Gustos  Rotulorum  |  aftet*  which  ^rowingre  scandalous 
lor  these  and  other  misdemeanours,  he  was  sUghted  by  his 
former  friends,  and  put  to  great  hardship?^,  to  $ret  asubsis- 
tance  necessary  for  the  life  of  man.  (His  creditors  Tpon 
mortfjrages  beinflre  in  possession  of  his  whole  estate.)  How- 
euer  it  happen*d  some  time  before  his  death,  that  vpon  put- 
tinipe  his  hand  and  seale  with  his  creditors,  for  conveyin^e 
the  manor  of  Amell  and  Trylly,  in  Penwith,  to  his  son  in 
lawe  Mr.  Dauies,  on  marryaf^e  with  his  daughter  Katherine 
aforesaid,  he  had  by  them  pay'd  him  in  cash  jg'lOO  in  conside- 
ration thereof.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  which  money,  he 
aickned  and  dyed  at  Thomas  Will's  house,  in  St.  Colomb 
Towne,  and  left  jg'SO  in  cash,  about  the  yeare  1683;  which 
was  mere  money  then  be  was  possest  of  at  one  tyme  for  above 
twenty  year's  before  ;  and  the  last  words  that  he  was  heard  to 
speake,  as  his  soule  passed  out  of  this  life,  was— -*' Zor<f  wAere 
am  I  g9inge  now!"  The  name  Noy,  Noij  Noye,  (Welsh, 
as  some  think)  doth  not  si^nifie  after  the  English^  one  that  is 
a  malevolent  person  that  hurts  or  anoy's  others,  as  was  fi^ene- 
rally  said  of  the  Attorney-Generall  Noye  ;  that  he  acted 
sutable  to  his  name ;  for  I  assure  the  reader  the  monosilable 
Noye  in  the  Cornish,  British,  Welsh^  and  Armurican  tongues^ 
from  whence  it  is  deriuedj  is  quite  of  another  import  and  sig- 
nification, and  is  the  same  as  nepos,  nepotis^  nepotulus  in 
Latin,  viz.  a  nephew^  brother^  or  sifter's  son;  ^ee  Fit)i/d  upon 
the  Latin  words  aforesaid^  and  neptis,  a  neice,  in  Cornish 
noith,  armoriee  nises,  a  shoe  or  female  woman  soe  related. 
The  Attorne3r-Generall  on  a  day  hauenge  King  Charles  1. 
and  the  principle  officers  and  nobilitie  ot'his  court,  at  a  din<>> 
ner  at  his  house  in  London,  at  which  tyme  the  arch  poet  Ben 
Johnson,  and  others,  beinge  at  an  inne,  on  the  other  side  the 
street,  and  wantinge  both  meate  and  money  for  their  subsist 
tance,  at  that  exigent  resolued  to  trye  an  expedient,  to  gett 
his  dinner  from  the  Atturney  Geiierall's  tal>le,  in  order  to 
which,  by  his  landlord  at  tbe  inn  aforesaid,  he  sent  a  white 
timber  plate  or  trencher  to  him,  when  the  King  was  sate 
downe  to  table,  wfaeron  was  inscribed  those  words : 

When  the  world  was  drown'd 

Noe  deer  was  found, 

Becauiie  there  was  noe  park  ; 

And  heere  I  sitt. 

Without  e^re  a  bitt, 

Cause  Noyah  hath  all  in  his  Arke. 

Which  plate  beinge  presented  by  the  Atturney  Generall 
to  the  Kinge,  produced  this  effect ;  that  Johnson  had  a  food 
dish  of  venson  sent  him  back  by  the  bearer  to  his  great  con- 
tent and  satisfaction  ;  on  which  aloresaid  plate  by  tbe  King's 
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third  son  of  — ^  Buller,  Esq.  by  Iiis  second  wife* 
daughter  of  Allen,  Earl  of  Bathurst.  Sir  F.  Buller  was 
educated  under  Coleridge,  at  Ottery  ;  where  he  formed  a 
▼ery  early  matrimonial  connection,  having  married  in 
1763,  Miss  Yarde,  only  child  of  Francis  Yarde,  Esq. 
But  matrimony  did  not  impede  his  study  of  law,  for 
which  he  discovered  a  very  early  predilection,  and  he  was 
entered  in  the  Temple,  under  the  pupilage  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Judge)  Ashhurst.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for 
great   depth  of    knowlege,   and  professional  accuracy  ; 


direction,  Johnson's  rhymes  were  thus  inverted  or  contra^ 
dieted : 

When  the  world  was  drown'd, 

There  deer  was  found, 

Although  there  wa^  noe  park; 

I  send  thee  a  bitt. 

To  quicken  thy  witt, 

Which  corn's  from  Noya's  Arke. 

William  Noye^  anaf^ram^  I  Moyle  in  law.  He  was  the 
blowcoale  incendiarv  or  stirrer  vp  of  the  occasion  of  the 
ciuill  wars  between  Kini;e  Charles,  and  his  Parliament,  by 
assertinge  and  settinir  vp  the  King's  prerogatine  to  the  high* 
est  pitch,  as  Kinge  James  I.  had  done  before,  beyond  the 
laws  of  the  land  as  aforesaid  {  and  as  coansill  for  the  Kinge, 
he  prosecuted -for  Kinge  Charles  I.  the  imprisoned  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  1628,  via.  Sir  John  Ellyot,  Mr.  Cory- 
ton  and  others,  who  after  much  cost  and  trouble  he  gott  to  be 
fyned  ^2,000  each,  the  others  £500  and  further  to  be  sen- 
tenced, notwithstandinge  they  payed  those  fynes,  not  to  be 
deliuered  from  prison^  without  submission  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  offences  and  security  to  be  put  in  for  their  good 
bebaviour  for  the  future.*'  HaWs  MSS.  in  Mawgan.— William 
Noy,  Attorney  General  to  Charles  1.  large  niffT  Before  his 
Complete  Lawyer,  8vo.  William  Noy  was  for  his  quick  ap* 
prelieiisiun,  solid  judgment  and  retentive  memory,  equal  at 
least  to  any  of  the  lawjrers  of  his  time.  But  with  all  these 
great,  be  had  no  amiable  qualities  {  he  was  illnatured, 
haughty  and  unpolite.  He  bad  the  principal  hand  in  the 
most  oppressive  expedi^its  for  raising  money  for  the  Kincr, 
and  seems  not  to  have  bad  the  least  notion  of  public  .spirit* 
He  was,  in  a  word,  a  man  of  an  enlarged  head,  and  a  con- 
tracted heart. ^  See  an  account  of  his  learned  and  judicious 
works  in  the  Athense  Oxon.  Ob.  9  Aug.  1634.'^  Granger^  vol* 
2,  pp.  225, 226. 

X  HowEL  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was  literally  contracted,  that  "  it 
was  shrivelled  like  a  leather  penny  purse,  when  he  was  dissected."  See 
Howel's  Letter  to  Lord  Savage,  vol.  I.  p.  241^ 
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and  for  some  years  before  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  prac* 
tised  with  great  success  as  a  special  pleader.  Fashion, 
and  the  indiscrimioate  use  of  a  phrase  which  is  little 
understood,  have  occasioned  somewhat  of  contempt  to  be 
attached  to  the  reputation  of  a  special  pleader.  By  some, 
special  pleading  is  understood  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  proficiency  in  the  science  of  chicane,  and  a  facility  of 
exerting  technical  knowlege  iti  enabling  iniquity  and 
injustice  to  triumph  Over  candoui^  and  good  faith.  By 
others,  it  is  considered  as  a  mere  accumulation  of  jargon, 
without  any  exact  meanings  and  without  any  other  result 
than  the  increase  of  expense,  and  the  delay  of  justice. 
Special  pleading,  however,  or  rather  the  art  of 
drawing  pleas,  is  founded  on  the  strictest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  roost  liberal  rules  of  logic.  It  im- 
plies not  only  a  correct  but  a  comprehensive  mind  ; 
not  only  a  talent  for  perceiving  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference which  are  found  between  the  extremes  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  a  great  degree  of  readiness 
in  applying  them  to  a  particular  case.  The  exercise 
of  vigorous  and  manly  eloquence  produces  a  more 
perceptible  effect  on  the  minds  of  juries  :  but  in 
vain  does  the  advocate  obtain  a  verdict  at  nisi 
priusj  if  the  correctness  of  the  special  pleader  has 
not  laid  the  foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  of 
ultimate  success  must  be  raised  :  nor  is  the  support  of  the 
throne  of  justice,  and  the  final  adjudication  of  the  law 
ordinarily  committed  to  those  orators  whose  talents  are 
mdst  admired  at  nisi  pn'tts,  but  to  those  who,  by  their 
skill  in  special  pleading*  have  evinced  that  laborious  at* 
tentiod,  and  precise  information,  without  which  justice 
may  be  perverted,  and  the  judgment  led  captive  by  the 
imagination. 

While  Mr.  Buller  practised  as  a  special  pleader, 
Erskine  was  numbered  among  his  pupils.  In  Easter 
term,  1772,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Nisi 
Prius  ;"  a  work  which  reflects  th^  greatest  honour  on  his 
learning, judgment,  and  ability:   it  still  remains  in  high 
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repute;  and  though  we  possess,  by  another  author,  a 
successful  work  on  the  same  subject,  BuUer's  Nisi  Prius 
is,  and  perhaps  will  always  be,  a  book  in  high  esti- 
mation. 

Mr.  Buller  whose  progress  at  the  bar  was  extremely 
rapid,  is  said  to  have  owed  much  of  his  success  to 
parliamentary  connection  :  but  this  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  fictions  by  which  dunces  attempt  to  depreciate 
genius  when  it  has  met  its  due  reward.  Mr.  Buller  was 
never  in  parliament ;  nor  was  he  ever  a  conspicuous  sup^ 
porter  of  any  ministers,  or  their  measures.  Lord  Mans- 
field, though  an  active  and  able  politician,  was  not 
subject  to  be  biassed  on  the  judgment-seat  by  his  political 
predilections,  at  least  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  coin- 
cidence a  motive  of  personal  preference.  In  Michaelmas 
term,  1777,  Mr.  B.  was  honoured  with  a  silk  gown,  and  in 
three  days  after  this  promotion  (27th  November)  made 
Sec^ond  Judge  of  Chester.  In  the  ensuing  Easter  term,  a 
vacancy  arising  from  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Aston,  Mr. 
Buller  was,  at  the  express  and  earnest  recommendation  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  advanced  to  the  bench.  In  this  court 
Judge  Buller  sat  for  sixteen  years :  and  his  conduct  abun-* 
dantly  verified  the  high  hopes  entertained  of  his  abilities. 
Lord  Mansfield  supported  his  friend^s  early  exertions  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  all  the  persuasion  of  his  irre* 
sistible  eloquence  ;  and  when,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
that  truly  great  character  was  frequently  obliged  to  seek 
a  temporary  recess  from  the  fatigues  of  his  station,  hie 
place  was  supplied  by  Judge  Buller,  with  a  degree 
of  ability  and  integrity  which  left  little  room  for  re- 
gretting the  absence  of  the  principal.  His  Lordship  is 
said  to  have  exerted  all  his  infiaence,  and  even  to  have 
held  his  office  after  the  power  to  execute  its  functions  bad 
ceased,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  succession  to  Sir 
Francis  Buller.  This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  marked  predilection  was  shewn  for  Buller ;  Who 
was  often  deputed  by  Lord  Thurlow  to  sit  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ;  and  during  the  interval  between  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Thurlow  and  the  appointment  of  Lord 
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Loughborough,  Judge  Buller  was  one  of  the  commis'* 
sioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 

In  Trinity  term,  1794,  finding  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  too  multifarious  for  the  state  of  his 
health,  he  exchanged  situations  with  Sir  Soulden  Law- 
rance,  who  had  recently  been  made  a  jnd^e,  and  sat  in 
that  court  till  the  end  of  his  days. 

Sir  Francis  was  always  celebrated  for  his  ready  per- 
ception of  the  real  point  in  a  cause,  his  penetration  in 
detecting  the  fallacies  of  advocates,  and  the  equivocations 
of  witnesses,  and  his  clearness  in  explaining  his  opinions 
to  the  jury.  The  detractors  of  Bailer,  (and  de- 
tractors every  man  in  an  exalted  situation  must  expect,) 
have  imputed  to  him  somewhat  too  much  of  severity  in 
criminal  cases ;  but  this  insinuation  is  not  founded  on 
any  proof :  one  case  alone  is  cited,  but  the  public  seems 
long  since  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  Donellan's 
sentence.  In  the  year  1785,  Judge  Buller  encountered 
much  obloquy  on  account  of  an  altercation  with  Erskine, 
on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph  ;  but  the  heat  of 
political  dispute  had  considerable  effect,  and  the  Judge 
Was  unfairly  balanced  in  the  public  mind  against  an  able 
and  popular  advocate  in  a  popular  cause.  In  1798,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  for  trying  the  state 
prisoners  at  Maidstone,  and  conducted  himself  with  the 
most  exemplary  dignity,  prudence,  and  moderation.  This 
Was  the  last  conspicuous  act  of  his  public  life. 

In  private  he  was  amiable,  gay,  and  benevolent. 
His  person  was  handsome  ;  his  complexion  florid ;  his  eye 
brilliant.  His  health,  during  his  latter  years,  was  under- 
mined by  continual  attacks  of  the  gout;  and, at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  intended  to  resign  his  situation  of  judge  in  a 
few  days.  His  death  was  remarkably  sudden  :  he  fell  from 
hi^  chair  while  playing  a  game  at  picquet,  and  expired 
instantaneously.     He  was  in  his  5dth  year.* 

*  He  died  on  Wednesday,  4tb  of  June,  1800,  at  his  honae 
Sn  Bedford-square,  leaving  an  only  son,  Francis  Buller 
Yarde,  Esq.  See  an  account  of  Buller  (except  in  one  or  (wo 
instances  correct)  in  **  Public  Characters  lor  1798,"  pp.  175, 
176, 177, 178. 
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SECTION  V. 


DIVINITY. 


From  the  days  of  Charles  to  the  period  of  the  Revo* 
Jiilion,  we  recognise  in  Godolphin,  Granville,  Trelawney 
and  Prideaux,  the  first  bright  luminaries  of  the  Church 
amidst  clusters  of  *'  the  lesser  stars"  that  twinkle  in  our 
Cornbh  hemisphere.  But  the  last  mentioned,  was  far 
the  most  splendid. 

Dean  Prideaux,  born  at  Padstow,  May  3,  1648, 
was  the  third  son  of  Edmund  Prideau?,  Esq.  by  Bridget, 
daughter  of  John  Moyle,  of  Bake,  aunt  to  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Walter  Moyle,  Esq.  He  studied  three 
years  at  Westminster,  under  Dr.  Qubby  ;  and  then  was 
removed  to  Christ -church,  Oxford.  Here  he  published 
in  1676,  his  Marmora  Oxoniensia  esp  Arundelianis^ 
Seldenianisy  aliisque  conjlata,  cum  perpetuo  Commentario. 
This  introduced  him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  made  choice  of 
him  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  soq,and,  in  1679, 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  St.  Clement's,  near  Oxford ; 
and  afterwards  to  a  prebend  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Norwich.  During  the  reign  of  James  II.  when  the 
design  of  the  court  was  to  establish  Popery,  Dr.  Prideaux 
exerted  himself  in  supporting  the  religion  of  his  country, 
with  a  zeal  that  will  always  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
One  of  the  new  converts  dying  at  Norwich,  the  priests 
were  determined  to  bury  the  body  publicly  in  the  Ca- 
thedral according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Doctor,  fearing  the  ill  effects  of  this  pro- 
ceeding on  the  minds  of  the   people,   sent^to   inform  the 
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friends  of  the  deceased  that,  as  the  person  did  not  die 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  buried  there.  Though  the  notice  sent  by  Dr. 
Prideaux  was  a  le^al  one,  yet,  as  the  Papists  had  the 
higher  powers  on  their  side,  they  were  not  intimidated,  but 
resold  the  bury  the  deceased  in  opposition  to  the  Pre- 
bendary. For  this  purpose  they  marched  in  solemn 
procession,  but  found  the  doors  bolted  and  barricadoed 
against  their  entrance,  which  obliged  them,  to  their  no 
small  mortification,  to  return  with  the  corpse  to  their 
own  parish  burying-ground.  But  an  information  was 
lodged  in  the  High-commission-court  against  the  Doctor, 
who  lived  to  see  that  iniquitous  tribunal  abolished  by 
the  revolution,  before  he  could  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  After  the  revolution,  Dr.  Prideaux 
was  advanced  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and 
Deanry  of  Norwich,  but  declined  the  Hebrew  Professor- 
ship of  Oxford,  which  was  offered  him  about  the  same 
time.  When  Dr.  Trimnel  was  translated  from  the 
Bishopric  of  Norwich  to  Winchester,  Dr.  Prideaux  was 
offered  the  See  of  the  former,  but  declined  the  honour,  as 
he  was  advancing  in  years.  He  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  the  ctone,  and  his  physicians  proposed  that  he  mu^t 
submit  to  an  operation,  which  almost  deprived  him  of  his 
life.  He  was  carried  to  London,  where  the  gentlemen  of 
the  facuhy  did  all  in  their  power  to  restore  him  to  health 
and  strength ;  but  though  he  lived  some  years  after,  yet  he 
was  never  able  to  appear  in  public.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  wrote  his  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament.* 

*  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  qnote  from  that  ad- 
mirabU  vork,  an  obserration  of  the  Dean  respecting  the 
Slave-trade— not  in  his  days  but  in  ours  (God  knows  I)  a 
subject  agitated  by  party-spirit  and  fanatic  zeal.  **  Oiir 
holy  profession  (says  tne  Dean)  is  so  far  from  having  any  of 
the  documeiits  of  the  Essenes  in  it,  that  almost  all  that  is 

Seculiar  to  that  sect  is  condemned  by  Christ  and  his  Aposties. 
uch  were  their  superstitious  washings,  their  over  rigorous 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  their  abstaining  from  meat», 
which  God  hath  created  for  man's  use,  their  touch  not,  taste 
not,  and  handle  not  ;  their  will  worship  in  their  negleitiig 
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t^e  died  at  Norwich,  1st  November,  1724,  in  the 
77tb  yt^ar  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  by  his  own  desire  in 
^hat  Cathedral.  In  private  life,  he  was  truly  amiable^ 
and  had  Uie  meanest  opinion  of  his  own  ability  :  In  public* 
he  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  aad  a  strenuous  defen- 
der of  ecciesiariical  and  civil  liberty.  Notwithstanding, 
his  zeal  a«^ain.st  Popery,  the  Pope  witli  unparalleled  liber- 
ality presented  him  with  a  large  ^old  medal,  as  a  tesil- 
iiiony  of  esteem  for  his  talents  and  lear^iing.  This  medal 
is  now,   i  apprel»end,  at  Place. ^ 

Of  Prideau^'s  works  thece  is  a  small  8vo.  volume, 
not  HO  generally  read  as  the  **  Connexion,'^  though 
.its  le^irniiig  and  simplicity  entitle  it,  I  think,  to  attention 
. — I  mean,  "  The  true  Nature  of  Imposture  fully  displayed 
in  the  Life  of  Mahomet;  with  a  Discourse  annexed  by 
'  way  of  Letter  to  the  Deists."t  To  this  work  the  writers 
of  the  Hampton  Sermons,  preached  in  1784  by  Joseph 
White,  were  obliged,  1  conceive,  fur  a  few  solitary  hints  ; 
Ihough  the  favour  seemed  too  trivial  for  acknowlegement.^ 

apd  voluntarily  afficting  the  ^ody,  a|id  other  Hke  saperstitiono 
ii.«es,  wtiich  God  never  required  ot  them.  Moreover,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Christy  they  forbade  marriage,  which  God  had 
ordained  from  the  beginning  ;  and  absolutely  condemned 
servitude ^  which  the  Holy  Scripture*  of  the  Ntw  Testament ^  as  uretl 
as  the  Old  J  allow" — $ee  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  NeW 
Testament,  [Edit.  103  Vol.  III.  p.  5U.— Dr.  Lardner  concurs 
-^nrith  Dean  Vrideanx,  in  informing  as  that  the  dogmas  of  the 
Cssenes  weie  condemned  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Yet  it 
is  more  thap  possible  tliat  oar  *'Tea  and  Bible"  gos«ipers  may 
asseverate,  that  both  Pf  ideanx  and  Lardner  were  fools.  And 
'With  a  sag^cions  pipch  of  snuffy  ajpd  .a  sneer,  and  a  shrag,  and 
th«^  lifted  whites  of  thpir  twinklipg  eyes^  will  the  prim  dameii 
and  pretty  damsels  pronounce  on  the  **  poor  biographical  Sketch- 
j€r" — the  sentence  of  e>terual  reprobation  J 

*  See  Life  of  Prideaux,  1748«  8yo.,  from  MemaicSy  by  Ui« 
son,  Edmund  Prideaux.  £sf . 

t  I  have  before  me  the  second  edition  of  1697. 

t  *'  What  it  was  put  Mahomet  on  bis  Imposture ^  the 
liistory  of  his  Life  sutficiently  shews. — It  was  his  A^ibition 
and  his  Lvsr.— To  hav«  the  sovereignty  over  his  country  to 
gratify  .his  ambition,  and  as  many  women  as  be  pleased  to 
satiate  his  lost,  was  the  general  design  of  that  new  religion 
^hich  he  invented.  But  we  challenge  all  the  enemies  of  the 
lioly  religion  which  vve  profess,  to  find  out  any  thing  like  this  ' 
Jin  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  any  thing  that  savours  ol* 
urorldly  interest,  either  in  him  the  first  founder  of  ourfaitSiy 
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Th/e  second  volume  of  Moyle's  Wprks  emnmenee» 
with  '*  remarks  upoa  some  passages  in  Dr.  Pi*ideaBX*9 

or  in  any  of  his  holy  Apostles,  who  wcrfe  the  first  pi*opagator» 
of  it."     Prideanxy  pp,  10,  1 1 . 

"  From  every  view  of  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  it  Is  evident 
Ibat  ABiJitTiOii  and  lust  divided  the  empire  in  hU  hreastr 
Hence  almost  every  great  desiffn—hence  originated  the  §rrand 
99heme  of  his  imposture*  Far  other,  was  the  i^ife  of  Jesus 
Christ/'     White,  p,\S\. 

^*  Had  interest  or  ambition  been  the  ^nide  of  his  actions , 
be  would  certainty  have  assnmt^d  the  character  to  which  the 
warmest  liopes  and  mo»t  rooted  prejudices  of  the  Jews-  uni- 
versally inclined.  He  wonjd  not  have  opposet?  alike  the  pride 
ot  princes  and  the  superstition  of  the  people.  He  would  have 
either  courted  popularity,  or  §;raspet)  at  dominion  The  Im- 
postor of  Arabia  seized  the  sceptre  before  it  wa»  eifered  to 
film.  But  far  dilf.M'eut  wasj  the  conduct  of  JesusChrist. — He 
did  not  make  his  doctrine  8u{>8ervient  to  the  gratification  of 
any  darling  lusts  ami  corrupt  affections  ;  but  enjoined  the 
practice  of  the  purest  chastity."     White,  pp-,  2  M ,.  2d7. 

''  Had  our  Saviour's  design  bcen«to  seduce  the  people  for 
pis  own  interest,  fie  must  have  taken  the  same  course  with 
other  seducers.  He  must  have  followed  them  in  their  hu- 
mours, and  formed  his  doctrines  to  their  faneies  ;  courted  those 
in  the  greatest  authoritv  and  esteem  i  and  studied  and  prac- 
tised all  other  such  arts  of  popularity  to  serVe  his  purpose, 
and  to  obtain  the  eirl  proposed.  Such  were  the  methods,, 
whereby  Mahomet  first  propagated  his  iinpobture."  Pt  ideaux, 
J2. 

*'  WJieisour  Sas^iour  appeared  as  tlve  Messias  that  wao 
promised,  had  he  done  it  only  as  an  impostor  to  promote  a 
secular  interest  of  his  own,  he  would  certainly  have  assumed 
that  character  according  to  the  notions  in  which  the  Jews 
fxpected  him.  According  to  the  expectations  of  the  Jews,  the 
IViessias  was  to  deliver  them  from  their  enemies,  restore  the 
kingdom  of  David  to  Jerusalem,  and  their  reign  in  great 
splendour  and  glory  over  the  house  of  Israel.  And  the  time 
of  our  Saviour*s  appearance  was  the  most  favourahle  juncture. 
For  then  the  Jews  entertaiued  a  notion  of  the  speedy  comia'g 
of  the  Mes>ias,  under  the  character  of  an  imperial  prince,  to 
deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  Roman  bondage.  Yet  he 
taught,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  He  taught 
them  only  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Instead^  of 
conquest  over  enemies,  or  extent  of  power,  he  preached  to 
tiiem  mortification,  self-denial,  and  repentance."  Prideattx 
pp.  16,  18,  SO 

•*  The  promise  of  a  Redeemer  of  Israel  had  awakened 
among  the  Jews  the  universal  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  their  promised  deliverer,  they 
f^Mlly  beheld  a  mighty  and  ^loriou?  liin^,  whp  should  ^ppet^r 
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Connexion  of  thje ,  014  &nd  New  Testament ;  in  several 
letters  between   Mr.  Moyte  and  Dr.  Pndeauz.'*      The 

with  all  the  pomp  of  temporal  ijfreatnefl9,  tramplinn^  apon  the 
oppre«M>rs  or  Israel,  and  leadins^  forth  his  people  am'.dst  the 
triumph  of  conquest,  and  splendour  of  dpm'nton.  E^ery  eye 
l^pw  lo^oKed  forward  wlt^  anxious  expectation,  to  the  moment 
when  the  (clorv  of  Zion  should  appear,  and  Rome  herself  falT 
prostate  at  the  feet  of  Jerusalem.'*    WhiU.  Pp.  110,  111. 

"  The  course  of  our  Saviour's  life  was  ill  adapted  to  con* 
ciliate  the  esteem  of  a  people,  who  were  incapable  of  recou- 
cilinfi^  a  mean  appearance  with  a  great  design.  ^  How  could 
Ihev,  who  were  captivated  by  the  dazzling  distiiietiy>i^.  of 
^irObi  and  fortune,  and.  rank  in  the  world,  associate  with  one 
whoise  companions  were  of  the  lowest  occupations?  The 
Pharisees  and  Sadduces  were  reproved  with  equal  firmness 
and  severity  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  doctrine  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  tenets  of  both  {  and  his  example  involved  a 
constant  reprehension  of  their  practice.**    FFAtrc,  P.  llti. 

**  M/Aamti  made  use  of  able  manner  and  insinuation,  both 
with  rich  and  poor,  for  gaining  their  aflTectipn.  Bji^t.  onr 
Sauiour  had  only  regard  to  the  faithf\il  discharge  of  his  niis* 
eion,  which,  instead  of  reconciling  men  to  his  ^rson,  pro- 
voked the  world  against  him.  Mahomti^  the  easier  to  draw 
over  the  Arabians  to  his  party,  indulged  them,  by  his  Law,  in 
kll  those  passions  and  corrupt  affections  which  he  found  rhem 
■tronglv  addicted  io^  especialljr  those  of  lust  and  wtir.  He 
m  (de  it  a  main  part  of  his  religion  to  fight  against,  plunder, 
and  destroy,  all  those  that  would  not  embrace  it.  But  Juua 
Ckrigt,  instead  of  seeking  the  favour  of  men  by  indulging  them 
in  their  lusts  and  sinnd  practices,  laid  ^  stricter  restraint 
npon  them  than  was  ever  done  before.  Mahomet^  ip  please 
his  Arabians,  retained  in  the  religion  which  he  taught  them, 
most  of  thoB^  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  hud  been  aM> 
customed  to  under  that  which  he  abolished,  and  aj^so  the 
Temple  of  Mecca,  in  which  they  were  chiefly  performed. 
But  Jetui  Chrittf  without  any  regard  to  the  pleasing  of  them, 
ahciKshed  both  the  Temple  and  the  JUaw*  Mahomet  when  he* 
fSouiad  4kfty  gf  his  new  laws  nol  so  well  to  serve  his  turp,  craftily 
fhiJRed  the  .scene,  «in4  hrouffht  them  about  to  his  purpose,  j»^ 
•ueh  aUerations  as  would  best  suit  therewith  And  they  ^wlae 
li»y  tlieir  designs  in  order  to  their  interest,  must  find  jthat 
emerging  changes  in  the  one,  must  freQ.uently  require  chai^«* 
in  tlj^  other  a; so.  But  Jesus  immulably  persisted  in  th.e 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  he  delivered. '  PrtdsosMe^  pp. 
102,103,104. 

*«  The  designs  of  Hahom*^*'*  aays  White,  **  were  f  rad.uj^y 
and  cautiously  un&lded ;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  {he  mln<l^ 
of  his  countrjrmen  for  thp  reception  of  his  laitlb,  he  first  arli^uily 
persuade^  his  own  relations  and  domestics,  ;ind  orew  ton^p 
side  the  most  powerfnl  of  bin  neighhourp.  Jw(j*  walked  fortjb 
hj  the  Sefi  or  Galilne,  and  saw  fishers  caating  their  nets.. 
llieae  were  his  first  cpaverts  and  dS^ciples.    He  won  th^co 
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remarks  are,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  a  superficial,  captions 
critic.  Dr.  Prideaux  shews  his  candid  and  amiable  dis- 
position in  acknowlegeing  his  cousin's  favours.  His 
fourth  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Cousin, 

"  I  do  most  heartily  thanlc  you  for 
your  kind  letter,  especially  for  the  observations  which  you 
have  sent  me  of  my  mistakes  in  the  last  part  of  my  his- 
tory. I  must  confess,  that  about  Octavius^s  posterity  is  a 
very  great  one.  It  is  a  downright  blunder  of  my  old 
bead,  and  I  am  glad  so  accurate  and  learned  a  reader 
has  not  observed  more  of  them.  This  makes  me  hope, 
that  no  more  such  have  escaped  me.  I  have  mended  this, 
and  all  the  others  you  have  taken  notice  of;  only  I  can- 
not make  Socrates  a  Sodomite;  though  the  place  in  Juvenal 
which  you  mention,  reflects  on  him  for  his  affection  to 
^Icibiades,  as  if  that  were  a  Sodomitical  amour.  I  am 
past  labonriug  any  further,  being  now  past  the  seventieth 
year  of  my  age.  If  I  outlive  the  ensuing  winter,  it  is 
more  than  I  expect,  or  indeed  desire ;  for  I  have  now 
upon  me*  such  decays  both  of  body  and  miud,  as  make 
me  fully  sensible  that 

'  Gravis  est  et  dura  Senecttts,^' 

"  Every  body  cannot  live  so  long  as  my  aunt  M. 
M.  though  perchance  I  mightt  have  lived  much  longer, 
and   in   full  vigour,   had    not  my   great  calamity  come 

neither  by  subtle  arguments,  nor  crafty  persuasion.  Juu» 
called  bis  hearers  to  repentance ;  but  Mahomet  to  conqnest. 
Tbe  Revelation  of  the  jirabian  Provhet  was  inconsistent,  a 
system  of  contradiction,  continually  shifting  witb  tbe  yiews  of 
bis  policy,  and  tbe  necessities  of  bis  imposture  ;  now  looking 
towards  Mecca,  and  now  to  Jerusalem.  But  Jenu  sought  not 
to  arcommodate  bis  doctrine  to  fortuitous  changes  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Every  part  of  bis  teaching  was  re^lar 
and  consistent.  In  Mahomet  we  behold  tbe  dettti  oyer  of  man- 
kind, riding  in  triumph  over  thousands  who  fell  by  bis 
desoiatinff  sword.  In  Jents  we  see  tbe  friend  and  saviour  of 
tbe  world,  riding  meekly  to  tbe  Holy  City,  and  bailed  witb  tbe 
acclamations  and  blessings  of  much  people  wbom  be  bad 
rescued  from  sin  and  death.'*    fPAife,  pV).  225, 227. 

For  other  parallel  passages,  see  Prideaux^  pp.  41,  42,  79. 
84,  96.    And  FTM/e,  pp.  57. 59,  61,  71,  93,  94, 127. 
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athwart  me ;  considering  that,  it  is  much  that  I  have  lasted 
so  long.     I  bless  God  for  all  his  mercies  hitherto. 

"  I  am,  dear  Cousin,  &c.  P.* 

"  Norwich,  Sept.  6,  1718. 

In  the  library  at  Ptace-Padstow  I  was  lately  grati* 
tied  with  the  sight  of  various  manuscripts,  chiefly  the 
works,  and  in  the  hand-writing,  of  Dean  Prideaux. — 
These  were,  *'  Eleven  small  quarto  Manuscripts  of  the 
Connexion^  &c."  very  neatly  written — *'  A  Collection  of 
Letters  on  miscellaneous  Subjects  ;" — and  ''An  Oriental 
Manuscript,'*  that  belonged  to  the  Dean.  This  is  written 
on  vellum  ;  and  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  book  is  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  contents:— 

'  Hie  codex  in  lingui  Persica  et  metrice  conscript  us 
est;  continetque  amplissimum  corpus  historia  veterum 
Persarum  usque  ad  Mahommadismum.  Potest  autem 
dividi  in  tres' partes  ;  quorum  prima  narrat  vitas  et  gesta 
illonim  regum  qui  paulo  post  diluvium  usque  ad  Cyruin 
et  Hystaspem  duraverunt.  Secuada  describit  sequentes 
reges  usque  ad  Alexandrum  mat^num,  de  quo  multa  narrat 
quorum  apiid  Graecos  Latinosque  autores  nulla  ne  vel 
minima  est  mentio,  ubi  de  bellis  Caidi  et  Pori,  regum 
Indiae  tractatur.  Porus  autem  vocalur  Fur,  rex  Canugi^ 
id  est  Gangis.  Etiam  longus  est  sermo  de  amoribus 
Alexandri  cum  Roxan^,  qui  Rfiusehaak  appellatur.  Haec 
autem  secunda  pars  clauditur  uno  capite,  in  quo  mentio 
summatim  fit  de  omnibus  regibus  qui  Persidem  tenuerunt 
ab  Alexandro  Magno  usque  ad  tempus  Alexandri  Severi. 
Tertia,  denique,  pars  contmet  vitas  regum  Sassanidarum, 
usque  ad  Jesdegerdum  ultimum  regem  Persi  as  ex  reli- 
gione  Magorum,  qui  victus  est  k  Mahome-danis,  aliquot 
annis  post  Hegiram,  regnante  Omaro  IT.  Califa. 

*  Autor  autem  hujus  tarn  grandis  operis  est  Hassan 
Ebu  Scharnf,  rojrnomine  Furdaussi;  id  est,  Paradissiacus  ; 
natus  in  urbe  Ttts  Persiae,  omnium  apud  Persas  poetarum 
facile  princeps.  Dedicavit  vero  suum  opus  Mahomudo 
Sobactitino,  regi  Gasnaszidarum,  in  cujus  laudes  plura 

•  Vel.  ii.  pp.  77,  78. 
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Moc  lAie  elipita  impend  it.  Yocatur  hoc  poema  ScAo^ 
noma,  id  est^  HisUnia  Regum  ;  cujus  tameth  dus  priihtf 
partem,  si  ad  Teritatem  exigaatur,  potius  dicendas  sunt 
fabuls,  quam  verse  historiie.  At  tertin  est  utilnsima. 
Vitas  SaasanidaruiA  regum  historia  natrat,  quorum  etigua 
.admodum  eat  mentio  apud  Graacos  L^Bosque  astores, 
qui  post  Alekandrum  Severum  floruerunt. 

*  Censulatur  Hatbolitus  in  vooibus  Fonlossi  Mabmud 
Sobochtehin  et  Sehanamah;  ut  cognoscatur  vero  etas 
autoria  et  quod  ad  eum  pec tinet." 

In  a  manuscript  of  CareW^8  Survey  (lent  me  by  my 
friend  the  Rev.  Prideaux  Brune,  the  present  representa- 
tive of  the  family)  I  met  with  the  following  letter: 

Lord  Noaingham  to  Dr.  PrideavXj  Dean  of  Nomfich. 
«"  Sir,  Lxmdim,  Jvly  5th,  1716. 

**  If  extraordinary  business  had  not  brought  me  to 
London  and  taken  up  almost  every  moment  of  my  time 
since  t  have  bin  here,  I  should  have  bin  ashamed  to  have 
thus  long  defferd  my  humble  and  hearty  acknowlegementa 
to  you  of  the  favour  both  of  yr  letter  &  the  2d  vol.  of  yr 
incomparable  History  in  8vo.  and  fol.  i^hich  you  sent 
me.  I  can  only  admire  so  excellent  a  work,  &  joyn  with 
all  good  men  in  blessing  God  for  preserving  ye  life  of  such 
a  champion  in  ye  cause  of  God  &  our  holy  Religion,  as 
you  have  bin,  whilst  others  impudently  &  with  too  much 
encouragement  attack  it ;  and  I  am  particularly  obliged  to 
you  for  doing  me  an  honour  (which  I  should  have  bin  toe 
.proud  and  vain  if  I  had  pretended  to  it)  by  mentioning 
my  name  in  the  front  of  it.  Ttie  statuary  who  graved 
his  own  name  upon  the  idol  image  he  had  carvM,  con« 
•trivM  very  well  for  bis  own  glory ;  you  have  freed  me 
from  this  vanity,  by  publishing  to  my  great  reputation, 
that  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Prideaux  owns  me  for  his 
friend,  and  this  is  a  title  I  will  never  forfeit,  for  I 
am,  with  great  truth  and  respect^  yr  most  humble  &  faith- 
ful friend.  Nottimshaii."* 

*  The  Prideaux  Carete,  at  f.  116.  In  the  new  drawinir* 
room  at  Place,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Dean,  from  which  all 
the  prints  of  him  have  been  taken. 
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t*rom  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  |>reseiit  time, 
we  have  nameroMS  DiTines  who  scarcely  deserve  a  tranei-* 
tory  notice.  But  Collins  and  Peters,  Walker,  Vivian, 
iUaweis,  Martyn  imd  Drew,  Gregory  Trist^  Penrose  and 
Cardew^  will  for  awhile  detain  us. 

It  were  an  obtrusion  of  Collins  on  my  readers^ 
to  represent  him  as  an  illustrious  Worthy,  Wheii, 
however,  it  is  stated,  that  from  Collins  Doctor  Borlase 
derived  stores  of  antiquarian  koowlege,  (wbicb  is  un- 
qtiestionably  a  fact)  and  that  in  almost  all  his  literary  re- 
searches he  looked  up  to  Collins  as  his  **  Guide,  phi lo-' 
sopker  and  friend,'*  the  public  will  be  disposed  to  r^ard 
with  a  more  favourable  eye  the  theological  attainments  of 
my  learned  ancestor :  they  were  highly  respectable, 
l^his  gentleman,  the  Rev.  £dw.  Collins,  Vicar  of 
Breage  and  of  St  Erth,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Collins  (the  friend  of  Judge  Hardinge^  and  ^reat-> 
tmele  of  the  present  writer.  His  chief  studies  were  in 
the  line  of  his  profession.  Many  yeans  had  he  employed 
in  a  Commentary  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  His 
papers,  however,  were  in  so  imperfect  a  state  at  the  time 
of  bis  deaths  that  he  consigned  them  to  the  fiames ;  and 
the  painful  task  of  burning  the  manuscripts  was  committed 
to  his  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Collins,  who,  possess- 
ing a  mind  highly  cultivated,  was  but  too  sensible  of  Iheir 
Value. 

Mr.  Collins  published  nothing,  I  believe,  except  two 
assize  sermons.  One  of  these  is  now  before  roe.  It  is 
entitled,  ''  The  Obligation  of  Human  Laws  asserted  and 
vindicated  ;  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Assizes  held  at 
Bodmyn,  on  Thursday,  August  S,  1723,  before  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Eyre  and  Mr.  Baron  Page  ;  by 
Edward  Collins,  B.  L.  L.,  and  Viear  of  Breage.  It  is 
inscribed  to  Hichard  Polwhele,  of  Polwhele,  Esq.  Ui^h 
Sheriff,  and  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury,  vu.  Sir 
John  St.  Aubyn,  of  Clowance,  Bart.  Knight  of  the  Shire. 
— Francis  Vyvyan,  of  Trelowarren,  Esq. — Warwick 
Mohun,  of  Luney,  Esq. — Thomas  Trewren,  of  Tre- 
wardrevah,  Esq. — Robert  Corker,  of  Trevurder,  Esq, — 
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John  Borlase,  of  Pendeen,  Esq. — Henry  Darell,  of  Tre- 
vernan,  Esq. — John  Collins,  of  Treworgan,  Esq. — John 
IVeise,  of  Lavethan,  Esq.— John  Archer,  of  Trelewick, 
Esq. — John  Beauchamp,  of  Trevince,  Esq. — William 
Usiick,  of  Leha,  Esq. — William  Davies,  of  Trewarthen, 
Esq. — Hugh  Williams,  of  Trenavisick,  Esq. — John  Hill, 
of  Lidcott,  Esq. — John  Prowse,  of  Truroe,  Esq. — Ed- 
ward Slade,  of  Vt»rrian,  Esq. — Thomas  Hicks,  of  Tre- 
narren,  Esq.'' — At  whose  request  it  was  published.  Mr. 
Collins  concludes  his  sermon  in  this  impressive  manner:-* 
^^  Every  Englishman  that  values  his  birth,  every  Christian 
that  has  a  due  regard  for  his  Saviour's  injunctions,  must 
detest  the  doctrine  of  those  wild  sectarists,  who  teach  us 
an  exemption  from  what  it  is  our  happiness  to  submit  to. 
We  know  that  other  doctrines,  as  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity, as  directly  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  aa 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  Catholick  fai(h,  have  of  late 
years,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Protestant  name,  and 
unspeakable  prejudice  of  this  church  and  nation,  been 
boldly  revived  and  openly  vindicated.  We  have  seen  our 
blesseil  Saviour  treated  with  indignity,  his  eternal  Spirit 
impionsly  blasphemed,  his  sacred  religion,  and  its  must 
adorable  mysteries  profanely  bantered  .  and  ridiculed. 
Nor  would  it  be  at  all  surprising,  should  the  civil  magis- 
trate have  his  share;  should  they  who  affront  the  master, 
contemn  the  servant ;  should  they,  who  are  so  fond  of 
confusion  in  the  church,  become  patrons  of  anarchy  in  the 
state  ;  should  ihey,  who  despise  some  of  God's  ministers, 
pay  a  like  regard  to  all  the  rest.  These  things  have  been, 
and  this  nation,  as  well  as  others,  has  senaibly  felt  it.  It 
therefore  certainly  becomes  the  watchman  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  to  have  his  antidotes  in  readiness,  lest  the  poison 
spread.  It  becomes  every  man  to  assist  in  opposing  the 
common  enemy,  to  discountenance,  to  punish,  to  suppress, 
as  their  several  stations  require  and  empower  them,  what, 
from  the  just  vengeance  of  God,  as  well  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  things,  we  have  so  much  reason  to  dread  the 
effects  of.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  welfare  of 
society,  to  the  common  interest  of  mankind,  than  Chris- 
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tianity  transcrib«id  into  the  lives  of  its  professors.  If  it 
influence  the  legislators,  no  laws  will  ever  be  enacted  that 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  no  ordinances  ever 
established,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  conr^nnunity.  The 
public  interest  will  be  always  regarded,  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  eood  of  their  brethren,  will  be  always  aimed  at. 
And  if  the  subjects  be  guided  by  the  same  principles,  they 
will  ever  distinguish  themselves  by  a  meek  and  dutiful,  by 
a  ready  and  cheerful,  obedience.  No  fears,  nor  jealousies, 
no  murmurings  nor  disputings,  will  be  heard  of  among 
them ;  but  a  mutual  confidence,  a  sincere  brotherly  af- 
fection, will  flourish  in  their  s'ead  ;  and  human  society  he, 
what  it  oufi^ht  to  be,  a  state  of  peace  and  love,  of  unity 
and  friendship.  To  exhort  every  man,  therefore,  to  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  encourage  the  pro- 
fession, and  promote  the  practice  of  that  religion,  which 
the  Son  of  God  has  revealed,  is  no  more  than  exhortin«» 
them  to  have  a  real  regard  for  what  they  ou£;ht  to  value 
most,  what  they  should  with  zeal  and  constancy  pursue, — 
the  glory  of  God,  their  own  and  their  country's  interest. 
For  want  of  this,  men  will  be  seditiotis,  turbulent,  unjust, 
cruel.  Kingdoms  will  be  disturbed,  and  private  men  in- 
jured. Our  properties  will  he  invaded,  our  liberties 
encroached  upon,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  and 
valuable  to  us,  for  ever  precarious.  Let  us  all,  then, 
make  the  doing  of  our  dut^,  in  our  several  stations,  a 
point  of  conscience.  Let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  we 
must  account  for  before  the  Great  Judge  of  men.  Let  us 
esteem  it,  what  it  really  is,  the  only  true  arid  certain  way 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  ourselves,  and  the  happiness 
of  our  country." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Pbters,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Brat- 
fon-Clovelly,  in  Devon,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Mabyn,in 
Cornwall,  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Tregoney,  under  Daddo  ;  and  went  thence  to  Exeter-col- 
lege. During  h'ls  residence  in  Devonshire,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Arscot  family ;  and  his  unaffected 
learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  were  the  source  of  the  purest 
pleasure  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  whole  neighbourhood  in 
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whieh  b«  Hv«d.  His  kuowUtge  of  the  H<»br»vr  langiiai^ 
wa«  very  considerable ;  and  in  his  quiet  retirement  of  St. 
Mabyn,  he  enjoyed  his  studies  without  interruption  ;  but 
his  sedentary  pursuite  were  regularly  relieved  by  bodily 
exercise ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  was  as  much 
a  stranger  to  the  diseases  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  was  a  friend  to  the  poor,  a  father  io  the 
Catheri^'ss.  That  he  was,  indeed,  a  Christian,  in  whom 
was  no  guile,  would  appear  from  his  private  manuscripts — 
pious  reflections,  meditations  on  the  Psalms,  and  rules  for 
the  distribution  of  his  charities : — these  are  papers  which 
are  justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  his  family.  Io 
short,  he  was  one  of  those  few,  who  are  allowed,  even  ia 
this  life,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  reason  and  piety.  Blest, 
through  a  long  life,  with  health  and  mental  traaquiUity, 
he  never  knew  what  illness  was  till  within  a  few  days  of 
his  deoeHse  :  and  then  he  departed  without  in  groan,  on 
February  11,  1774,  (1775)  aged  84.  Of  his  writings, 
the  *'  DiMertation  on  Job,"  and  **  Sermons,"  are  all  that 
have  met  the  public  eye.  The  Dissertation  was  first  pub« 
lisbed  in  1751.  About  six  years  afterwards,  a  new  editioa 
was  published,  with  corrections :  and,  in  1760,  Were 
added  **  An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Dissertationon  the 
Book  of  Job,  giving  a  farther  Account  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes ;  and  a   Reply  to  some  notes  of  the  late 

D n  of  B— ■— 1,  in  his  new  Edition  of  the  Divine 

Legation,  &c.  vol.  ii.  part  ii/'  The  remaining  part  of 
the  *''  Beply"  is  yet  in  manttscript.  I  have  read  it  with 
great  pleasure.  The  Dissertation  is  now  universally  con- 
sidered as  containing  a  full  confutation  of  Warburton's 
Theory.  Whilst  «*  The  Divine  Legation'*  exhibits,  in 
almost  every  page,  unauthorised  assertions,  and  sophistical 
reasoning ;  the  **  Dissertation"  is  throughout  logical  and 
perspicuous ;  and  he  who  reads  the  latter,  without  pnju- 
dice,  roust  necessarily  conclude,  with  the  unassuming 
Rector,  in  opposition  to  the  supercilious  Diocesan,  that 
'*  a  future  state  was  the  popular  belief  of  the  ancient  Jews." 
That  part  of  '*  The  Reply"  which  I  have  just  mentioned 
M  having  seen  in  manuscript,  is  writieo  with  great  good 
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hiimrwir  ;  and  (hroo^h  its  solid  leaniingp  runs  a  tcvi 
of  pleasantry  truly  amu&ia^.  The  late  Rev.  Jonatban . 
Peters,  of  St.  dementis,  (our  author*8  nephew)  used 
to  tell  me,  that  he  would  certaiuly  print  it»  shoul/l 
Hurd  retain  the  **  r.bnoxiuus  notes  Hi  the  projected 
edition  of  Warburton."  The  edition  has  been  for  some 
years  published  :  and  "  the  obnoxioas  notes**  are  re* 
tained.  But  my  friend  Mr.  Peters  of  St.  Clement's,  is 
dead.  His  family,  however,  possest  of  the  MS.  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  filkewin":  the  world  what  self-possession  is» 
as  opposed  to  irritability  ;  aro^ument  to  casuistry ;  good* 
humiiured  raillery  to  scurrilous  abuse  ;  and  truth  to  scep- 
ticism. But  let  us  open  these  splendid  volumes.  **  Wbole 
bodies  of  men,  (says  Hurd)  as  well  as  individuals  of  the 
hi^^hest  reputation,  were  attacked  by  Warburton :  and  his 
manner  was,  to  speak  his  sense  at  all  with  freedom  and 
force."* 

In  the  Appendix  to  Notes  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Divine  Le<ratinn,  Dr.  Warburton  pays  his  compliments  to 
the  Cornish  Critic ;  and  in  many  passages,  (from  p.  516  to 
p.  540,  Hurd*s  edition,  vol.  iii.)  treaU  the  country  clergy- 
man *'  with  due  civility,"  At  p.  517,  "  insoiencc/rauftt 
nonsense^*'  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Ci>rDisli  Critic. 
Mr.  Peters  had  said,  respecting  (he  allegorical  interpretSf 
tioD  of  the  Book  of  Jdb,  that  Warburton^s  **  contending 
for  discordant  circumstances  iu  th^  story,  was  directly 
annihilating  the  allegory,*'  •'  Now,"  (says  Warburton — ^in 
the  true  style  of  8ir  Fretful  Pia^iarifJ  "  I  understood^ 
it  was  establishing  it."  but  -Sir  Fretfui  had  not  wit  enough 
ior  such  a  relorl  us  ihe  followiug  :  **  Though  the  Ass, 
|»erhaps,  never  actually  covered  himself  with  the  lion's 
skin,  and  was  betrayed  by  his  long  ears,  yet  we  have  an 
example  before  us,  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  benight 
have  done  so  without  uiUch  expence  of  instinct."  **  An 
infidel  writer" — r*'  bis  head  turned  with  the  rage  of  an- 
swering'**— **  imposture" — are  echoed  and  re-echoed  in 
every  page  !— And  what  arrogance  >s  here  ?-  -••  Of  my 
magnificent  plan,  my  answerers  have  iio conception !  Thnr 
talents  are  only  fitted  to  consider  par/^  ;  and  such  taleuts 
'  best  suit  their  business ;  which  is,  to  fiadfauit.^1  have 

•  Uurd*$  WarhuTtoiif  vol,  5  p.  40. 
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said  enough  to  expose  the  silly  cavil  of  our  O^rnish  Critic.'*' 
Who  would  imagiiie,  that  wiih  such  contempt  of  the 
Cornish,  Warburlon  was  indebted  to  Cornwall  boih  for  his 
wife  and  his  bishopric  ?  I  am  hurt  at  the  unchrisliaw 
maligrnity  of  the /oJlowingr  passage  :  '*  The  most  patient 
m  in  alive  may  be  prp\oked  into  starts  of  impatience  by  a 
miserable  caviller,  who,  being;  set  upon  answering  what  lie 
does  not  understand,  represents  falsely,  interprets  perver- 
sely, and,  when  he  IS  unable  to  make  the  doctrine  odious, 
enJeavours  to  make  the  person  so  who  holds  it.*'  At 
lenjjth,  the  Bishop  says;  '*  1  shall  take  my  leave  of  this 
discourse  on  the  Book  of  Job,  with  declaring:,  that  a  more 
contemptuous,  disin^renuous,  and  ignorant  writer,  never 
;lissuiued  the  honourable  naiae  of  Answerer  :  yet  1  wo'jld 
not  deny  him  his  station  among  the  learned.  I  think  the 
same  apology  may  be  made  for  him,  that  a  namesake  of 
his,  in  bis  History  of  the  Carthusians,  made  for  their 
general,  Bruno:  *  'I  hat,  doubtless,  he  could  have  wrote  well 
if  he  would  ;  for  he  printed  a  Missal  in  an  exceeding  fair 
letter,  and  delicate  fine  writing-paper,^'* 

But  what  availed  all  this  biystering  ?  Pjeters  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  in  Europe.  Warburton 
was  one  of  the  Hebraeculi— (though,  by  the  way,  not  in 
Toup's  opinion.)— Peters  was  addressing  himself,  simply 
and  unequivocally,  to  sound  sense  and  sonmd  learning — to 
reason  and  f  religion  :  Warburton  was  straining  every 
nerve  in  support  of  a  fanciful  theory  ;  satisfied  with  the 
poor  applause  that  hailed  his  ingenuity.  *«  Proud  Glou*- 
cester*'  shook  his  plunges ;  bat  fleeting  was  his  triumph  ! 
By  the  wit  of  Lowth.  he  was  transfixed  as  with  an  arrow. 
*•  Peters"  (cried  Lowth)  has  ginreu  him  ^  Cornish  hug!*'{ 

•  PiTREi,  Bib.  Carth.  foK  f  3, 

t  See  the  Appendix  t«  this  volume  :    Part  II. 

X  I  lament  the  early  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Peters,  one 
of  the  80 18  of  Jonatlian  the  good  vicar  of  St.  Clement's.  Had 
he  betn  spared  to  n«,lie  would  probably  have  revised  the  MS3, 
of  his  great  uncle  with  a  view  to  publication  :  He  was  fully 
competent  to  the  task.  '^ 
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In  1776,  lh«  Rev.  Jonathan  Peters  (whom  I  have 
mentioned  as  our  author's  nephew)  published  nineteen  ser- 
mons froiu  his  manuscripts,  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of 
preaching  to  a  country  congregation  :  and  an  excellent 
specimen  they  are  of  plain,  unaffected  exhortation  and 
instruction.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  volume, 
is  Sermon  xvii.  on  Psalm  cix.  l(i  *'  This  sermon 
(says  the  editor)  was  first  preached  at  St.  Mabyn's,  Corn- 
wall, October  2,  1748,  (as  I  see  noted  by  the  author,  on 
the  back  of  rhe  manuscript]  which  was  about  seven  years 
before  Dr  Sykes  *  published  his  book  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  where  he  takes  notice  of  this  Fsalm.  Had 
the  author  lived  to  complete  his  work  on  the  Psahns, 
(which  had  been  his  favourite  study  for  many  years)  it 
was  his  intention  to  publish  the  above  sermon  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Psalm.*' 

Not  of  the  same  description  of  Divines  with  Peters, 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Walker.  This  gentleman  youngest  of 
seven  children,  f  Cornish  only  I  confess  from  residence 
and  connexions)  was  born  at  Exeter,  16ih  December, 
1714.  His  parents  were  Robert  Walker,  of  Exeter, 
Esq.  and  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Hall,  minister  of  St.  Edmund's  and  All-hallows  in  that 
city.  Robert,  the  father  of  Sam.  Walker,  was  the  only 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Walker,  Kut.  who  (as  his  ancestors 
had  done)  represented  the  city  of  Exeter  in  many  succes- 
sive parliaments  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  U. 

♦  Dr.  SykeMy  Dean  ot  Berian,  was  another  of  Warbnrton's 
opponents :  and  he  also  was  -'  whip^iAd  at  the  cart's-tail  in 
the  notes  to  the  Divine  Legation,  the  ordinary  place  of  War- 
burton's  literary  .executions  ;'*  as  Bishop  Lowth  expresses 
himself.  (See  Bishop  Lowth's  Letter,  p.  4.)  For  "  the  JL.ife 
and  writings  of  Sykes;*'  1  refer  my  readers  to  Disney V^-MH- 
nioim  ;"  whence  I  cannot  but  extract  one  passage,  as  contain- 
ing  a  question  which  1  have  often  heard  discussed.  **  I  was, 
some  years  ago,  (says  Disney)  .in  company  with  three  very 
learned  and  respectable  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
when  the  conversation  turning  upon  Warbnrton,  they  agreed 
in  one  opinion,  that  it  was  (to  say  the  least)  a  fair  question, 
whether  his  writings  had  more  served  the  cause  of  infidelity  or 
of  revelation  V* 
U 
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8ir  Thnmafi^s  lady  was  Mary,  the  only  dauorhfer  of  the 
Key.  Samuel  Hall.  A.  M.  youQ<;est  son  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Hall,  bishop  of  Exeier.  Mr.  Sam.  Walker,  at  eisfht 
years  of  age,  was  put  to  the  grammar-school  in  Exett-r, 
where  he  continyed  tiJl  he  was  eighteen  ;  when  he  was 
sent  to  Exeter-collegre,  Oxford,  of  which  Dr.  Francis 
Webber  was  the  Rector.  He  took  the  dfjjree  of  B.  A. 
in  1737,  and  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  the  curacy 
fjf  Doddescombe-Lfis^h,  near  Exeier:  where  he  con- 
tinued till  Aug^ust,  1738  ;  when  he  was  prevailed  on,  by 
Lord  Rolle,  to  undertake  the  cbarofe  of  his  younffest 
brother*s  edncation.  With  ibis  gtntleman  Mr.  Walker 
made  the  tour  of  France.  And  after  about  two  years 
returning  to  England  he  accepted  of  the  cureof'l.an- 
livery,  in  this  county,  under  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Ken- 
dall, A,  M.  one  of  the  cantms  of  Exeter,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Totnes.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Kendall,  3d  March, 
1740,  he  was  presented  by  Wal.ter  Kendall,  Esq  to 
the  vicarage  of  Lanlivery,  to  hold  the  same  during  the 
minority  of  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Kendall;  to  whom,  upon 
his  coming  of  age,  Mr.  Walker  resigned  it. 

In  1746  he  entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Truro  ♦ 
There,  in  that  town  of  dissipation,  after  it  had  pleased 
God  to  bless  his  ministrations  in  so  remarkuble  a  man- 
ner, that,  in  people  of  all  descriptions,  was  apparently 
di^cted  a  real  change  of  heart  and  life,  he  thought  that  a 

♦  Extract  from  the   Register,  belonging  to  St.  Mary^s,  Truro^ 
-,,.,„        ^  begun  October 'ib,  1597, 

w illlam  Parsons Rector 1610.* 1 6^4 

Oeorge  Phippeu...; 16^5 It)47 

JolmTioffcombe , I658.,....-  ' 

Jostaii  Hall ..,.' .....16*8. 1665 

Samuel  Thomas 1667 1691 

Robert  Cobert |692 I69S 

Simon  Pajret 1693 1707 

Joseph  Jane 1711 1745 

Samubi.  Walkbr Cnraie* 1746 Hft) 

Charles  Pje Rector 1661 18^2 

Thomas  Carlyon 1 802 18ti6 

Thomas  Carbon 1826 

•  Jlr,£Uiot  was  rector  of  Fruro  and  Ladock. 
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new  and  spiritual  relation  commenced  between  him  and 
his  flock.  Accordingly,  it  became  his  settled  judgment, 
that  he  ought  not,  on  any  worldly  consideration,  to  leav« 
them  ;  unless  Providence  should  open  to  him  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  of  usefulness  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  he 
should  be  removed  by  superior  authority.  This  may 
account  for  his  giving  up  the  Vicarage  of  Taliand,  to 
which  he  was  presented  in  the  year  1747,  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  will  of  his  late  patron,  Walter  Kendall,  Esq. 
Having  the  Bishop*s  leave  of  absence,  he  held  this 
▼icarage  for  a  time,  till,  growing  dissatisfied  in  his  con- 
science concerning  the  justifiableness  of  non-residence,  he 
resigned  it,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept of  another  living,  though  he  had  the  offer  of  four. 

In  AprtI,  1760,  Mr.  Walker  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  confined  him  several  weeks  to  his  bed-chamber  at 
Truro.   When  he  had  in  some  degree  recovered  his  strength 
after  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  a  cough  hung  upon  him,  for 
which  he  was  ordered  to  Bristol,  in  August,  where  having 
staid  two  months  to  little  purpose,  he  went  in  the  autumn 
to  Kingston,  in  Warwickshire,  with  an  intention  of  spend- 
ing some  time  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  l^albot.  Vicar  of  that 
parish ;  but  a  bad  season  of  the  year  coming  on,  be  was 
ordered  back  to  the  Bristol-wells.    There  he  continued 
till  the  middle  of  December,  when  it  was  judged  proper 
that  he  should  be  removed  to  some  dry  healthy  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  he  could  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  good   air.     Upon  this,  having  before  been 
invited  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  to  try  the  air  of  Black- 
heath,  he  went  thither  a  few  days  before  Christmas.     la 
a  place  so  near  London,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  the  best 
advice;  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  stop 
the  progress  of  his  disease.     After  resigning  the  vicarage 
of  Taliand,  the  curacy  of  Truro  was   the  whole  of  his 
income.     The  pay  was  but  small,  and  his  expenses  wero^ 
necessarily  increased  to  a  great  degree.      But  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess   of  Dartmouth,  he  had  all  the 
assistance  that  his  critical  situation  could  require. 

He  died  at  a  lodging-house  at  Blackheatb^  to  which 
H   2 
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he  had  been  removed  a  few  weeks  before,  on  Sandaf, 
July  19, 1761,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  a<^e.  It 
was  his  particular  direction  that  his  body  should  be 
iaterred  in  the  church-yard  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
died.  He  was  buried,  therefore,  in  the  church-yard  of 
LewishaiD,  in  the  county  of  Kent.* 

The  shades  of  theological  difference  between  Walker  t 
and  Vivian  were  very  slight. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Vivian,  Vicar  of  Corn  woood,  mar- 
ried Miss  Hussey,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Counsellor  Hussey. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  very  strong  understanding,  which  lost 
none  of  its  vigour  in  his  children.  But  Mr.  Vivian 
possessed,  what  is  more  valuable  than  mental  powers,  an 
uncommon  sweetness  of  disposition,  partly  owing  to 
natural  temperament,  and  partly  to  the  mild  inflnence  of 
Christianity.  Of  his  publications,  his  *'  Cosmology'^ 
has  certainly  done  him  moat  credit  as  an  author. 
But  in  his  own  line,  he  published  **  Three  Dialogues, 
between  a  Minister  and  One  of  his  Paristiioners ;  on  the 
True  Principles  of  Religion,  and  Salvation  for  Sinners 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour.'*     Of 

*  Hit  prinelpal  works  were  :^ 

The  Christian,  a  set  of  practical  Sermons,  1755 ;  oTid  fiHr- 
4wo  Sermons,  on  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  the  Creed,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  other  important  Subjects,  &c.  To 
these  Sermons  is  prefixed  a  Preface,  containing  an  Account 
of  the  AuthoT*s  Life  and  Ministry. 

}  He  had  two  brothers.  Walker  Rector  of  Lathiiion^  who 
was  many  years  employed  in  collecting  materials  and  sub- 
scriptions for  a  history  of  Cornwall,  but  died,  re  in  feet  a ;  and 
Walker  of  Lmdtotty  \  both  irood  men,  whom  my  father  re- 
■pf^ted  and  esteemed.  A  man  of  a  happier  temperament, 
than  the  Vicar  of  Lanllrery  nerer  existed.  He  delighted  in 
the  feelini;,  that  he  was  at  peace  with  himself  and  all  around 
him.  Uncommonly  deformed  as  he  was— his  breadth  equal 
ie  his  length,  like  half  a  uriant  if  a  giant  were  cut  in  two 
with  eyebrows  black  and  bushy:— who,  conTersinff  with  Mr. 
W.  could  have  thought  of  his  uncomeliness^ could  not  (I  had 
mlmost  said)  have  ima|(ined  him  handsome?  His  habitual 
good  humour,  his  facetionsness,  bis  kind-heartedness  have 
•eldom  been  eqnalled.  He  left  one  son,  the  Yirar  of  St. 
Winnow  t  for  a  character  of  whose  lata  Kssay  In  Diyinity, 
•ee  the  Theological  fte  riew. 
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tbis  little  book  was  re-published  in  1788»  the  twenty- 
sceond  edition.  In  1785«  be  published  **  The  book 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John  the  Divine  explained ; 
in  an  historical  View  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the 
Christian  World  compared  with  the  prophetic  Visions.*^ 

**  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Reverend  John  (Ro98)  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter, 
"My  Lord, 

"An  attempt  to  illustrate  a  part  of  the  Sacred 
Writing,  in  which  a  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  is 
represented  in  prophetic  visions  as  the  just  object  of  de- 
testation, seems  in  some  measure  entitled  to  the  patronage 
of  a  person  eminent  for  his  candour  and  Catholic  spirit ; 
and  who  has  been  successful  in  recommending  this  ami- 
able temper  to  the  legislature.  But  your  Lordship  has  a 
farther  right  to  this  work;  having  supplied  me  with,  what 
I  esteem,  the  best  quotation  with  which  the  notes  are 
enriched.  I  was  also  willing  to  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  express,  in  a  public  manner,  my  gratitude  for  the  honour 
done  to  a  friend  of  mine,  in  distinguishing  him  by  sub- 
stantial marks  of  your  esteem  and  approbation  ;  without 
any  other  recommendation  than  his  own  abilities  and 
industry.  Let  me  odd,  that  the  manner  of  your  con- 
ferring the  obHgation  was  still  mure  obliging  than  the 
favour  itself,  l^hat  your  Lordship  may  long  continue 
to  preside  over  us  with  wisdom  and  moderation  ;  soften- 
ing authority  with  affability,  and  dignity  with  condescen- 
sion ;  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  friend  and  father  to 
them  that  do  well,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  dutiful 

and  obedient  Servant, 
"  Thomas  Vitiam." 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  Mr.  Viviau  should 
have  foretold,  in  this  treatise,  the  fall  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVL  from  Scriptural  authorities.  He  died  at  a 
good  age,  in  1793.     The  lines  below*  were  written  in 

*  O  pious  ViviaD,  may  thy  aahe«re8t. 
Till  the  last  trumpet  calls  thee  to  the  btest  t 

H    3 
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mamory  of  Mr.  Vivian,  by  two  gentlemen  of  my  ac- 
quaintance;— the  first,  distinguished  for  judgment  and 
taste ;  the  second,  for  lirely  wit  and  fancy. 

In  Haweis  we  lose  sight  of  that  unaffected  piety 
which  in  Vivian  we  could  not  but  love  and  almost  vene- 
rate. The  Rev.  Thomas  Bbginald  Haweis,  L.L.D.  and 
M.D.  was  of  the  family  of  Haweis,  late  of  Killiow,  near 
Truro.  At  the  grammar-school,  at  Truro,  he  was  noticed 
for  his  classical  attainments,  and  his  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  boys  in  the  public  speeches.  And,  a  short 
time  after  he  left  school,  "  so  early  eloquent*'  was  young 
Haweis,  or  so  deficient  were  the  boys  in  declamation,  that 
Mr.  Conon  requested  the  favour  of  him  to  speak  on  the 
first  public  day  ;  though  then  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  at  Truro.  What  occasioned  his  preference 
of  divinity  to  medicine,  I  cannot  exactly  say-— perhaps 
the  consciousness  of  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  of  his  powers  in  oratory.  Be  this  as  it 
may  :    from  the  apothecary's  shop  in  Truro,  we  see  him 

What  tho*  no  cenotaph  thy  worth  records, 

No  splendid  monument,  no  sculptor's  words 

Preserve  thjr  memory— still,  it  shall  be  dear. 

Still  lov'd,  still  cberish*d,  by  the  heart  sincere ; 

Who  mark*d  thy  life,  clear  from  sinister  ends, 

Knew  thee  the  best  of  parents,  husbands,  friends, 

liOV*d  thy  meek  spirit,  admir'd  thy  peaceful  life. 

Free  from  all  other  fuults,  as  free  from  strife.-— 

Oh,  that  my  life  and  death  were  like  to  thine !  — 

Oh,  grant  it,  Heaven  !— Grant  it,  O  Grace  Divine  I    E.  C. 

Stranger  I  whose  footsteps  thus  unhallowM  tread 

Among  the  rude  memorials  of  the  dead. 

Where  many  a  rustic  Bard,  in  couplets  brief, 

Marks  the  pure  feelin^cB  of  unletter'd-^rief ; 

If  form*d  thy  bosom,  goodness  to  revere, 

Shed  o*er  this  sacred  earth  a  sorrowing  tear. 

The  pious  teacher  of  yon  hamlet  round, 

Rests  from  a  spotless  life  beneath  this  mound. 

To  his  enlighten*d  intellect  'twas  given, 

To  point  the  path,  which  he  pursued,  to  Hea?'a  ! 

Beyond  the  village  train  his  wisdom  shone. 

Nor  to  the  world  of  science  sunk  unknown. 

Here  many  a  mtnd,  instructed  by  hia  care, 

Bre^tlies  for  a  Pastor's  bliss  a  fervent  prayer; 

>(or  breathes  in  vain :  —The  God  he  liv'd  to  love 

Rewards  his  virtuous  minister  above.  S.  T.  1793. 
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transported  to  Maudlin-hall,  in  Oxford.  Hii  prefermeni 
in  the  Charch,  was  the  rectory  of  All  Saints,  Aid  winkle, 
in  Northamptonshire;  and  he  was  chaplain  to  the  late 
Countess  of  Huntingdon.  I  have  several  times  heard  him 
preach ;  but  I  cannot  say  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
He  married  three  wives,  the  last  a  very  young  woman.  Of 
his  merits  as  a  man  and  a  divine,  all  entertain  not  the 
same  opinion.  I  shall  forbear  to  offer  my  own.  My 
readers  may  thank  me,  however,  for  referring  them  to 
••A  faithful  Narrative  of  Facts,  relative  to  the  late  Pre- 
sentation of  Mr.  H.  to  the  Rectory  of  A.;" — to  "The 
Answer  to  the  Pamphlet,  entitled  a  Faithful  Narrative :" 
— ^to  "  Aid  winkle:"— to  "Remarks  on  the  Answer:" 
—to  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan  :" — to  "  The 
Priest  in  Rhyme,*'  a  Poem  : — (all  which  were  published 
about  the  year  1767)  and  to  the  Anti-jacobin  Review  for 
1799.  His  principal  publications  are,  a  volume  of  Sermons 
on  Evangelical  Principles  and  Practice:  several  occasional 
Sermons :  a  Scriptural  Refutation  of  the  Arguments  for 
Polygamy :  Hints  respecting  the  Poor:  the  Evangelical 
Expositor,  in  two  volumes,  folio :  the  Communicant's 
Spiritual  Companion :  an  Exposition  on  the  Church 
Catechism  :  Essays  on  Christianity :  and  a  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  three  volumes,  octavo.  This  is  an 
elaborate  work,  which  I  have  read  with  attention,  and  of 
which  I  shall  make  my  report  at  some  length.  It 
is  a  history  which  can  do  no  good,  and  may  be  productive 
of  much  evil.  That  insinuations  should  be  thrown  out 
against  the  church  by  corrupt  statesmen  and  modern  philo- 
ffophero,  was  an  event  to  be  looked  for,  and  as  natural  and 
consistent  as  the  ribaldry  of  Paine  or  the  lectures  of 
Thelwall.  From  such  open  enemies  the  church  has  no- 
thing to  dread  :  it  19  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  her  way- 
ward sons.  The  learning  of  the  clergy  is  abundantly  able, 
to  defend  her  doctrines  against  the  rude  assaults  of  Deists 
and  Atheist?.  But  who  shall  protect  her  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  those,  who,  **  having  a  form  of  godliness, 
creep  into  bouses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women,"  and  silly 
men,  '<  laden  with  their  sins,"  persuading  them  that  the 
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etUblisbed  clergy  are  in  general  heretics,  whMe  sermooa 
it  is  dangerous  to  hear,  aad  with  whom  it  is  sioful  to  join 
in  worship?  That  such  is  the  conduct  of  the  MeihodisU 
has  been  long  known  ;  and  there  is  a  large  party  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  who  countenance  these  sectaries, 
and  occasionally  officiate,  themselves,  in  conventides  where 
the  parish  ministers  are  supposed  not  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Arrogating  to  themselves 
infallibility  of  judgment,  these  men  boldly  pronouncethe 
peculiarities  of  Calvin  to  be  the  truths  of  God  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  ;  and  because  many  of  the  clergy 
think  differently  from  them  on  these  abstruse  and  unes- 
sential questions,  they  persuade  the  multitude  to  opea 
schism  shops  for  such  as  preach  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation,  irresistible  grace,  and  all  the  other  opinions 
which  are  calculated  either  to  plunge  men  into  despair  or 
to  intoxicate  them  with  spiritual  pride. — It  ,was  re* 
served,  however,  for  Dr.  H.  to  publish  a  history  oC 
the  church,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  rich 
rectory,  has  deviated  essentially  from  the  original  church 
of  Christ  in  doctrine,  in  government,  and  in  worship;  that 
frelaof  is  an  usurpaitony  and  'patronage  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people, 
when  the  regular  clergy  preach  unsound  doctrine,  of  which 
the  most  illiterate  clown  is  a  competent  judge,  to  witb? 
draw  themselves  from  the  church,  which  in  cor^sequence 
becomes  schismatical  ;  that  all  establishments  of  one 
churchSn  preference  to  another,  are  the  offspring  of  a  cor- 
rupt policy ;  that  the  alliance  between  church  and  state 
has  ever  been  meretricious  ;  and  that  to  contend  for  the 
naity  of  the  church  in  any  thing  more  than  a  few  articles 
of  faith  of  difficult  comprehension,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin 
enormous  as  that  of  blasphemy.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  such  opinions  with  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  Dr.  Haweis  represents  almost 
all  the  Catholic  writers  for  the  first  four  centuries  as  either 
so  weak  or  so  wicked  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  smallest 
credit. — He  chacacterizes  Clemens  of  Rome,  Ignaiiui  o.f 
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Antioch,  aod  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  as  vfry  mean  writem. 
— **JuMtin  the  martyr,  Origen,  TerluUian,  Panianus, 
and  many  others,  zealous  indeed  in  apok>^es  for  the 
Christian  cause,  and  ready  to  die  rather  than  renounce 
tbeir  profession,  yet  held  a  Christianity  of  so  equivocal  a 
nature,  as  to  render  it  very  dubious  whether  they  had  any 
real  part  or  lot  in  the  matter."  Jrensus,  though  he  coin- 
bated  all  the  heresies  then  subsisting  in  the  church,  yet 
sufiered  *'his  philosophic  opinions  to  mingle  with  and 
<iUba»e  the  Christian  puiily^  Tertullian  himself  affords 
but  a  very  wretched  specimen  of  Christianity, ^-^Of  Gre^ 
gory  Thaumaturgua,  so  highly  praised  by  Cave  and 
others^  our  chcarilahle  historian  says  : — **  I  must  be 
exceed mgly  hard  drove  for  a  Christian,  before  I  can 
put  such  men  as  Gregory  7'haumaturgus  into  the 
number !"  The  learning  and  genius  of  Origen  furnish  great 
cause. of  offence  to  Dr.  Haweis.  On  the  same  principle  he 
pronounces  the  labours  of  Conybeare  and  fVarburton 
and  fFoZson,  in  defence  of  revelation,  useless;  and  noti- 
cing "  their  elaborate  defences  of  Christianity,  and 
apologies  for  the  Bible,"  adds  ^*  did  these  ever  convince 
one  infidel,  or  make  him  a  real  convert  to  gospel  truth  ? 
I  trow  not !"  Of  Constantine  the  Great,  our  author  thus 
writes; — **  The  bounties  he  bestowed  ;  the  zeal  he  dis- 
played ;  his  liberal  patronage  of  episcopal  men  ;"  "  the 
pomp  he  introduced  into  worship  ;  and  the  power  invested 
with  general  councils,"  "  made  the  church  appear  great 
and&plendid  ;  but  I  discover  not  a  trace  in  Constantine  of 
the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God.  As  an  outward  professor^ 
and  for  an  oiUward  churchy  no  man  more  open,  more 
zealous:  as  a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  God  in  truth, 
either  in  genuine  repentance  for  his  crimes,  or  real  new» 
neu  of  life^  I  want  abundantly  better  evidence  than 
I  can  see  in  Gusebius,  who  like  many  a  courtly  bishop  is 
very  cordially  disposed  to  exalt  on  a  palestal  the  king 
that  patronizes  and  increases  their  power,  wealth,  and 
dignity  1"  To  Eusebius  he  allows  no  merit  **  He  was  a 
great  ^vourite  at  court.  No  good  sign  for  a  bishops  under 
two  such  monarchs  as  Conataotine  and  Constantias.  £uso« 
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bius  is  a  miserable  Toucher :  I  am  cordially  thankful  far 
the  more  creditable  testimony  of  heathen  men.  I  fear  he 
knew  as  little  of  real  Christianity  as  his  disciple  Constan- 
tine.  The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  doubt  the  authenti- 
city of  his  testimony."  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan  was  pious, 
but  superstitious ;  and  *'  the  piety  of  superstition  is  awfuliy 
equi  vocal."  It  cannot,  however,  excite  surprise  that  the  fa- 
thers should  be  deemed  insufficient  guides  to  evangelical 
truth  by  him  who  considers  St.  Paul  himself  as  hardly  evan- 
gelical. •*  Tn  compliance  with  James's  recommendation, 
he  was  fulfilling  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  respecting 
TOWS,  in  order  to  show  that  he  continued  to  observe  the 
law.  Whether  he  owed  it  such  a  compliance,  I  have 
eTer  doubted  :  this  and  his  circumcising  Timothy  have 
appeared  to  me  temporising.  But  Paul  probably  is  right, 
and  I  am  wrong  !"  Poor  St.  Paul  !  Between  Dei3t9  and 
Calvinists  thou  art  indeed  unsainted ! — With  Priestley  but 
erst "  an  inconclusive  reasoner^^ — with  Reginald  Haweis 
a  Vicar  of  Bray,  In  adverting  to  the  Episcopal  Govern- 
ment he  sayfl  :  "  In  Promdence  I  received  my  education^ 
and  was  called  to  minister  in  the  Church  :  Herein  then 
I  am  content  to  abide  with  God."  "  This  (as  one  of  my 
coadjutors  in  the  Anti-jacobin  Review  wittily  observed) 
is  strange  language.  All  men  have  been  educated 
under  Providence.  But  if  he  mean  that  he  received  his 
education  in  the  town  of  Providence  in  Rhode-island, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  contempt  of  the  Fathers." 
Lest  we  should  fancy,  that  he  holds  not  Bishops  in 
equal  contempt,  ^'  let  no  man  imagine  (he  exclaims) 
that  I  plead  for  that  Episcopacy  which  rising  on  the  stilts 
of  prelatical  pride  and  worldly-mindedness,  has  since 
overspread  the  earth  with  its  baneful  shadow."  In  his 
estimation,  Julian  the  apostate  was  '*  almost  as  good  a 
Christian  as  Bishop  Warburton,  and  a  far  better  man." 
Even  against  Taylor  and  Home  he  pours  forth  railing 
accusations  :  They  were  Bishops.  It  was  only  ia 
the  HuntingUmian  Methodism  that  he  recognized  the 
genuine  features  of  Christianity.  The  three  apostles 
of  Methodism  were   Mr.  John    Wesley,  Mr.  Geoiigo 
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Whitfield,  and  "  the  noble  and  elect  I^dy  Ranting:- 
don."  We  have  a  full  account  of  the  birth,  life  and 
transactions  of  each  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord  and 
revivers  of  true  godliness  :  and  it  may  seem  rather 
Rinsrular,  that,  tht>u;rh  Wesley  was  as  zealous  an  opponent 
of  Calvinism  as  any  of  those  dignitaries  of  the  church 
whom  Dr.  H.  calls  Semi-pelagians,  he  is  yet  admitted  to 
have  been  '*  an  eminently  favoured  saint  of  God."  But 
he  had  the  merit  of  excitmg  schism  in  the  established 
church  ;  which,  like  charity,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sin*, 
l^hitiield  had  all  Wesley*s  zeal  with  the  additional  merit' 
of  Calvinistic  orthofloxy,  and  little  learning  !  Hence  it  is^ 
that  **'  no  man  since  the  days  of  Paul,  not  even  Luther 
himself,  was  ever  personally  blest  in  the  call  and  con- 
version of  so  many  souls  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  as  George  Whittield.  Yet  ihe  elect  lady  seems  to 
have  been  more  blest :  for  she  founded  colleges,  endowed 
innumerable  chapels,  and  patronised  Dr.  Haweis  !  * 

Furthermore,  this  lady  was  a  prophetess.  To 
Bishop  Benson  she  prophesied,  that,  on  his  death  bed 
'<  the  ordination  of  Whitfield  would  be  one  of  the  few  ordi- 
nations on  which  he  would  reflect  with  complacence.*' 
— And  *'  it  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Haweis,  "  that 
Bishop  Benson,  on  his  dying  bed,  sent  ten  guineas  to 
Whitfield  as  a  token  of  approbation,  and  begged  to  be 
remembered  by  him  in  his  prayers. "+ 

*  See  Milner*8  Anithadverspns  on  Hawei8*8  History  of 
the  Chureh  of  Christ  .  1800— and  Haweis *s  ••  Ueply  to  the 
Animad  versions''-^- 1 80 1 . 

Dr.  Isaac  Milncr  was  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  writer 
of  uncommon  ingenuity  and  learning :  I  lament  his  Calvinistic 
severity. 

♦  I  atn  here  reminded  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Willi  ;  who 
married  a  niece  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  In  my  yonnger  years,  I 
first  knew  him  as  cnrate  of  St  Agnes  :  and  I  recollect  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  Polwhele  during  the  life-time  of  my  father,  who 
had  a  great  regard  tor  him.  Of  Tniro-School,  Mr.  Wills 
preached  at  the  anniversary  of  onr  School-meeting  an  eloquent 
Sermon  :  which  my  father  used  to  say  was  the  most  instructive 
and  impressive  he  had  ever  heard  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was 
suspected  that  an  extempore  preacher  **  of  the  melting  mood" 
cr  much  given  to  whimper  and  whine,  he  would  have  made  bad 
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Yet  this  prophetefis,  this  pt^nuine  Calviniftt,  this  elect 
lady  «•  seldom  asked  the  advice  of  the  ininiNteis  who 
laboured  with  her;  and  bore  not  passively  contradic- 
tion"—which,  1  suppose,  is  related  to  prove  the  truth 
of  an  old  opinion,  that  Calvinism  lends  to  hunib'e 
the  human  heart !  And  many  such  proofs  may  be  found 
in  the  Doctor's  account  of  himself  and  his  brethren  of  the 
connexion. 

Thus  "  Whitfield  fiequently  indulged  in  cen- 
silk^s  of  1^  clergy,  which,  however  just  they  mioht  be, 
seemed  m  «tiect  of  resentment  !" — "  He  and  Wesley, 

-work  of  it  But  his  Sermon  in  my  Father's  estimation  (and  a 
better  judge  never  existed)  combined  classical  erntiition  with 
evangelical  doctrine.  It  was  preached,  not  from  short  hand  or 
notes,  bnt  from  a  fairly  written  MS.  After  my  good  Father's 
<ieatb,  I  had,  several  times, opportnntties  ol  hearing  Mr.  Wills 
preach  at  St.  Agnes,  to  crowded  congregations.  Once  in 
particular,  when  1  had  slept  at  his  house,  I  spent  an  hour  with 
him  in  his  study  ;  where  he  was  looking  over  the  skeleton  of  a 
sermon  :  This  he  took  with  him  to  church.  But  in  the  pulpit, 
his  Bible  opening  (as  if  to  an  accidental  page  or  verse)  it  ap- 
peared to  his  audience  (I  should  rather  say  spectators)  that  his 
text  was  then  first  presented  to  his  notice.— Mr.  Wills  was  a 
pious  and  benevoleit  man.  Often  have  I  been  a  witness  to 
his  charities.  And  often  have  I  been  pleased  and  informed  hy 
his  conversation.  When  he  left  the  very  populous  paiish  of 
8t.  Agnes,  justly  was  he  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  his 
forsaken  flock,  fiut  he  fancied  he  had  a  call  ^*  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  regions  beyond"  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall.  And  it 
is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  his  enthusiasm  should  have 
transported  him  from  the  church  to  the  conventicle.  At  Star- 
cross  (whilst  I  was  curate  ofKeutou)  Mr,  Wills,  I  remember, 
drew  around  him  an  immense  multitude  in  the  open  fields  : 
The  Methodist- meeting-house  had  been  liurut  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Wills  made  many  kind  enquiries  after  the  Curate  of 
Kentou— ^'ihe  **  son"(be8ud)"  of  a  true  disciple  of  Christ," 
8uch  was  .the  high  compliment  he  paid  my  Father;— whom, 
however,  'the  field-preacher"  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
<'  see  face  to  face.*"'  And,  perhaps,  he  was  ashamed  to  see  the 
Kon  ;  who  might  have  been  tbund  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  predication. 

After  having  been  long  an  itinerant  Preacher,  Mr.  Wills 
returned  to  this  county ;  and  died  at  the  house  of  his  wor- 
thy friend  F.  Paynter  Esq. — See  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
the  Uev.  T.  Wills,  A.  B.  compiled  fronr  the  Journals  in  bis  own 
liand-writing/'  An  8vo.  vol.  of  311  pages.  So  a  friend  in- 
formed me  :  I  never  read,  nor  had  any  curiosity  to  read  tht 
book. 
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and  all  of  them  were  alwaya  «t  their  work^  preaching 
wherever    they   coald     procure    admittance    into   the 
chqrches   ;    and   not   a   little   flaUered    by    the  pepti- 
larity  altending  their  ministrationB :    **  they  must  have 
been  more  than  men" — (they  were  the   eUct)  *'  if  they 
had  not  been  so."       "  The  Methodists"    (remember 
reader,  he  is  a  Methodist  who  is  speaking)    '*  live  in  a 
state  o^  greater  piety  and  separation  Jrom  the  world  than 
the  generality  of  their  brethren.     They  join  in  none  of  the 
fashionable    amusements  of  the  a^e»  frequent  not  the 
theatres,  or  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  court  no  favour  of 
the  great :   their  time  and  services  are  better  employed  ia 
the  mere  important  labours  of  the  ministry,  preaching  the 
word  in  season,  out  of  season,  and  counting  their  worktheir 
best  wages  r — Throughout  the  last  volume  of  this  work 
Dr.  H.  embraces  every  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the 
Christian  zeal  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  tiud  pro- 
nounces that  Society  to  be  ''  certainly  of  God."     I  cannot 
help  being  of  a  difi^rent  opinion.      The  Doctor  and  his 
associates  may  each  be  actuated  by  a  di^nterested  desire 
to  carry  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  into  the  regions  of 
the  shadow  of  death ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pur- 
suade  us  that  God  is  the  aiUhwr  ofcmfusiofn^  or  thait  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  will  be   successfully  preached 
among     the    heathen     by  men  differing  so  widely  in 
opinion   as  Calvinists    and     Arminians,    Episcopalians 
and      Presbyterians,     Paedo-baptists     and     Anti-pasdo- 
baptists! — In     vain    may    the    society  direct  its   mis- 
sionaries to  abstain    from  controversy,  and  preach  no- 
thing   to  the  heathen  but  the  essential  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  gospel.      The  missionaries  are  not  agreed 
among  themselves  what  doctrines  and  duties  are  essential. 
One  thinks  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  Calvinism  the  most 
important  parts  of  gospel  truth;  another  detects  in  those 
tenets  a  aeries  of  the  most  shocking  blasphemies.      One 
missionary  discovers  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  in- 
fant children  of  believing  parents  should  be  admitted  into 
the  church  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  whilst  another  is 
persuaded  that  no  person  is  a  subject  of  baptism^  who 
I 
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does  not  actually  believe  the  gospel.  The  Independent, 
considering  the  rights  of  Christians  as  common,  feels  him* 
self  bound  to  ** stand  fast  in  the  liberly  with  which  Christ 
hath  made  him  free;"  but  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyteriaa 
believe  that  a  ministry  with  the  power  of  the  keys  or  the 
exclusive  right  of  administering  the  sacraments,  is  the  or- 
dinance of  Christ,  to  which  the  multitude  of  believers  are 
bound  to  pay  obedience.  Among  such  heterogeneous 
missionaries  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  same  people,  con- 
troversies seem  to  be  inevitable ;  and  their  labours  tend 
only  to  increase  the  prejudices  of  the  Heathen  against  the 
Christian  faith. 

On  the  death  of  Willyams,  of  Carnanton,  Dr.  Haweis 
succeeded  to  that  estate ;  and  coming  into  Cornwall 
resided  there  for  a  short  time ;  during  which  the  symp<- 
tomsof  **  the  spiritual  mi nd^'  were  not  at  a  glance  dis- 
coverable. Perhaps,  he  did  not  recollect,  amidst  all  his 
Gospel- recognizances,  that  **  the  love  of  money  was  the 
root  of  all  evil."  And,  possibly,  he  might  have  conceived 
that  '*  he  had  put  off  the  old  man,  with  his  affections  and 
''  lusts,"  when  he  took  unto  himself  a  young  and  buxom 
bride.  In  consequence  of  certain  articles  of  capitulation 
which  it  were  frivolous  to  particularize,  he  evacuated  Car^ 
nanton  ;  leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  late  James 
Willyams,  Esq.,  who,  after  a  long  and  honourable  life, 
died  universally  regretted,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  son— surely  no  unworthy  representative — the 
present  Humphry  Willyams,  Esq.* 

Dr.  Haweis  died  at  his  house  in  Beaufort-buildings, 
Bath,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1820,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Though  in  point  of  time  the  chasm  between  Haweis 
and  Martyn  be  considerable,  yet  I  would  next  bring 
forward  Martyn  ;  as  actuated  by  the  same  missionary 
spirit — the  same  feeling  of  an  extraordinary  call,  which 
displayed  itself  in  astonishing  energies  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  apostles,  that  Martyn  proved  him- 

*  Colonel  Wiliyaam,  the  elder  son  (who  died  at  Truro 
duringr  his  Fatber*«  lifetime  of  ap  epiijBptic  fit)  will  be  noticed 
ainoDC  the  poets  of  Cornwall. 
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self  '^  worthy  of  Christ"  in  forsaking  all  his  dearest 
connexions  for  Christ's  sake.  Whilst  his  indiscretions 
have  been  pardoned,  his  sincerity,  we  hope,  hath  met  its 
reward. 

Henry  Martyn  was  bom  at  Truro,  the  18th  of 
February,  1781.  John  Martyn,  the  father  of  our  Henry, 
ivas  originally  a  Gwennapf  miner,  and  (like  many  of  the 

+  Certainly,  ••  if  truth  lie  in  a  well,"  science  may  be 
found  in  a  shaft.  From  the  mines  of  Cornwall  have  emerged 
many  8cienti6c  heads  I— The  father  of  Henry  Martyn,  we 
observe,  was  a  Gwennap  miner.  So  was  his  great  uncle  Mr. 
Thomas  Martyn,  author  of  a  map  of  Cornwall :  so  was  Malaehi 
mtchint,  nephew  of  Thomas  Martyn.  The  author  ef  the  Map 
of  Cornwall  was  born  in  Gwennap,  about  the  year  1695.  In 
boyhood  and  in  youth  he  was  devoted  to  science.  And  dis* 
linguishing  himself  as  a  teacher  of  navigation  (with  other 
branches  of  the  Mathematics  for  many  years  at  Padstow)  he 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  by  several  gentlemen  who  knew 
bis  abilities  and  industry,  to  undertake  a  large  Map  of 
Cornwall.  This  work  employed  him  for  about  20  years,  and 
was  completed  with  uncommon  precision.  Perhaps  no  traet 
of  ground  in  Europe,  of  so  large  an  extent,  has  ever  been 
surveyed  and  planned  with  so  much  exactness. 

Almost  every  cottaae  in  the  County,  is  shewn  In  the  Map  ; 
every  river  described  from  its  very  first  spring  till  it  falls  into 
the  sea:  and  not  only  all  public  roads  are  accurately  re- 
presented, but  even  many  private  ways  which  lead  from 
one  estate  to  another.  In  short,  too  much  can  scarcely  be 
said  in  praise  of  this  Map,  which  eclipses  every  County-Map 
that  existed  in  Martyn*s  time. 

Mr.  Martyn,  after  he  had  finished  his  Snrvey  of  Cornwall, 
began  to  plan  the  County  of  Devon  \  but,  pursuing  his  arduous 
laML  too  late  in  the  season,  he  caught  a  violent  cold  on  Dart- 
moor, which  threw  him  into  a  fever  and  carried  him  off  about 
Christmas,  1752.    His  remains  were  interred  at  Asbburton. 

He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  every  gentleman 

that  knew  him— particularly  Mr.  Hohlyn^  of  Nanswhyden, 
who,  a  learned  and  ingenious  man  himself,  was  ever  sensible 
of  the  merits  of  others. 

In  a  letter  dated  Ludgvan,  February  8, 1753,  and  addressed 
to  Dr.  Mi  lies,  Dr.  Borlase  does  not  seem  to  speak  of  Martyn 
in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.  *■  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Martyn^ 
and  so  much  the  more,  because  I  question  whether  any  person 
but  himself  could  understand  his  observations  which  be  made 
in  the  field.  However,  you  need  not  fear  of  a  County-map, 
and  as  good  a  one  as  Martyn  could  make,  if  our  County  have  a 
mind  to  give  encouragement.  Many  surveyors  are  to  be  got, 
whose  works  are  extremely  good,  whose  accuracy  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  their  apparatus  far  superior  to  what  Mr. 
Martyn  ever  had.    The  best  work  I  have  seen  lately  of  that 
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labourers  id  the  Cornish  mines)  whilst  he  subsisted  from 
the  exertions  of  the  body,  had  opportunities  of  cultivating 

kind,  is  a  map  of  five  miles  round  Bath ;  the  anthor  of  which 
would  hare  undertaken  onr  Countj  w>me  jsar*  ainee  ;  but  Mr. 
Martyn  bad  advanced  so  far  in  bis  work,  that  (rentlemaa 
tbourht  it  would  have  been  hard  to  employ  another.'* 

Mr.  JMocM  HUckmM  was  superior,  I  think,  to  bis  rela- 
tions the  Martyns  in  talent,  and  unquestionably  in  learning. 
Jfitcbins,  a  little  ef  a  poet,  was  much  of  a  matbematicion.  I  n 
early  life  he  translated  the  '*  Hero  and  Leander"  of  MnsfBaa 
into  Snelish  verse,  and  used  to  favour  the  Gentleman's  Ma^a- 
aine  with  his  poetic  effusions,  signing  himself*'  uliimut  vBium,** 
He  was  of  Exetpr  CoUeire  I  where  Dr.  Webber,  the  Rector, 
asking  him— *' Why,  Malachil  do  you  take  the  signature  of 
"tiWiwivafcim?"  "You  know"  (said  Hitchins)  "  Malachi 
was  the  last  of  the  Prophets."    I  have  heard  this  poor  conceit 

applauded  as  wit.    It  reminds  me  of  the  late  Jonas ,  of 

Xseter,  who  flung  an  air  of  ridicule  over  a  good  sermon  which 
lie  printed,  by  a  frontispiece  allusive  to  bis  name—"  The 
Whale  vomiting  oat  «/ipna«.**«-But  1  should  have  told  bow 
H alaehi,  working  underground,  arose  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  to  the  high  rank  of  the  Academic  and  the  Clergyman. 

It  appears  that  to  assist  Donn  in  fabricating  a  Map,  far 
inferior  to  the  Map  of  Cornwall,  he  went  into  Devon ;  where, 
aoiidst  his  perambulations,  be  fell  in  with  a  lady  of  some 
fortune  and  married  her,  and  through  her  means  was  enabled 
to  support  himself  in  College. 

Before  I  proceed  with  Hitchins,  I  here  interpose  a  remark, 
that  Donn  surveyed  and  mapped  the  whole  County  of  Devon, 
at  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  and  that  for  this  if  ap  he  re- 
ceived a  premium  from  the  Society  for  encooragiog  and 
promoting  Arts,  Manufactares  and  Commerce;  which  pre- 
mium belittle  deserved,  f 

His  intemperance  was  notorious.  One  evening,  be  was 
net  staggering  homewards ;  when  he  said,  *'  he  wanted  no 
'*  assistance.— He  was  directing  bis  course  by  the  light  of  the 
"  planet  Jupiter.*' — A  part  of  bis  Survey  of  Devon  was  taken, 

1  fancy,  by  that  light. 

But  for  owr  admirable  friend  Hitchins Acquainted 

with  his  mathematical  eminence,  Keppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
employed  him  in  measuring  and  estimating  the  value  of  the 
great  maner  of  Cargol,  in  this  County,  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  worky  presented  him  with  the  living  of  St4  Hilary. 

f  Jtansrr  9, 1768.— The  Premism  of  £100  sdJHdged  by  the  Society  of 
Art*  is  the  Strand  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Donn,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics  at 
Briftoi,  for  his  aceurate  and  large  Map  of  the  County  of  Devon  ;  drawn  by 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile.— Ann.  Register. 

I  It  lapsed  to  the  Bisbop.— In  1702,  the  rental  of  the  bishopric  of  Exeter 
amounted  to  no  more  than  £987.  19s.,  according  to  the  Pridesux-Carsw, 
a  manuscript  now  at  Place,  from  which  my  friend  Pridessx  Brsne  per- 
mitted me  ts  make  extracts  ad  libitum.  The  places  charged,  the  tenaau' 
names,  and  the  rents  are  there  specified. 
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his  miod.  And  his  proficiency  in  th#  Mathematics  was 
sachy  that  Mr*  Daniell  engaged  his  services  in  the  mer-^ 
chanf  s  office  at  Truro,  where  as  chief  clerk  he  conducted 
himself  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  rich  and  generous 
patron.  I  knew,  indeed,  Mr.  Martyn*  His  figure,  tall 
and  erect,  and  his  regular  peripatetic  exercise  under 
the  Coinage-ball  opposite  his  house  I  well  re;member« 
and  his  notice  of  me  when  a  school-boy.  JHe  was  one  of 
the  *'  serious  people*' ;  though  he  would  sometimes  smile^ 
in  saying  that  under  a  Marly rC a  nest  there  were  Hoares 
and  Bastards  /*'  Four  of  Mr.  Daniell^s  clerks  were  so 
called.  Whether  at  Church  or  at  Prayer-meetings,  John 
Martyn  always  attended  Mr.  Sam.  Walker  the  Curate  of 
St.  Mary's,  but  at  Mr.  Walker^s  decease  seemed  to 
prefer  the  Prayer-meotings  to  the  Church.  It  is  much 
to  ba  lamented,  that  Mr.  W.  should  have  instituted  or 
sanctioned  Prayer-meetings ;  as  they  were  the  cause  of  a 
schism  that  destroyed  the  harmony  of  a  little  community, 
where  all  before  was  peace  and  love.  Probably,  indeed, 
Mr.  Pye,  the  rector,  would  have  frightened  away  many 
from  the  Chutch  by  levities  which  all  must  have  condemned. 
**  My  pulpit  so  stinks  of  Calvinism  (Pye  would  say) 
that  not  a  century  will  purge  it.^' 

But  from  Pye's  witticisms  we  must  escape  to  *'  little 
Henry  Martyn ;"  who  in  1788  was  placed  under  Dr. 
Cardew's  care^  at  Truro'^school,  before  he  was  8  years 
old  ;  and  who,  before  he  was  1 5,  made  his  appearance  at 
Oxford  as  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  scholarship  of  C.  C.  C* 

But  he  was  rejected  in  spite  of  talents  beyond  his 
year?. 

Retaming  to  Truro  School,  Henry  continued  there 
till  1797;  and  now  directing  his  views  to  Cambridge,  be- 
came a  Member  of  St.  John's  College.     It  was  not, 

Bishop  Rossi  Keppell's  successor^  had  recourse  to  Hitchins  in 
a  similar  way<  ana  paid  him  for  his  troiible  with  the  tiviajgof 
Owinear.  liitchins  was  a  man  of  sound  sense^  aa  well  as' 
l«arnin|f— had  good  conversational  talents,-— and  was  a  truo 
Christian— not  a  gospeler— *•  not  On  the  Lord't-aide"—AH  some^ 
I  believe^  have  not  sernpled  to  say.^-Are  tbey  Christians  ?^ 
Hitcbins  died  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  1808,  aged  68. 
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however,  from  a  predilection  for  the  Mathematics;  to 
which,  it  seems,  he  *'  preferred  shooting  and  travels,  and 
Chesterfield's  Letters."  Yet,  "  to  gratify  bis  father," 
(surely  the  best  of  motives)  **  be  studied  the  Mathe- 
matics." "  Alas !  (cried  he)  I  ought  to  have  studied  for 
the  glory  of  God !"  •'  There  is  not  a  dawn  of  light  in 
my  heart!" — ^No — though  he  had  pleased  his  father — 
though  he  had  done  his  duty !  Filial  obedience  is  a  reli- 
gious act :  It  is  the  surest  evidence  of  a  Christian  spirit. 
But,  amidst  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  all  earthly  ties  are 
broken,  and  "  the  charities  of  Father,  Son,  and  Brother' 
evaporate  like  smoke  before  the  wind.  To  a  sister  in 
Cornwall — ^a  Saint — he  paid  a  visit  in  1799 — (it  was  to 
the  Saint  he  paid  his  visit) — but  "  in  very  bad  temper  ; 
for  be  had  been  second  only  at  the  public  examination." 

*'  During  my  stay  at  home  (said  he  in  a  private  Jour- 
nal) the  consummate  selfishness  and  exquisite  irritabi- 
lity of  my  mind  were  displayed  in  rage,  malice  and 
envy — in  pride  and  vain  glory — and  in  the  harshest  lan- 
guage to  my  sister,  and  even  to  my  father." 

At  length  the  death  of  our  hero's  father  suggested  the 
reflexion,  that  there  was  **  a  knowlege  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  any  human  science." 

I  suspect  I  was  rather  premature  in  marking  "  the 
pangs  of  the  new  birth:"  It  was  now,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  of  Trinity- College, 
that  his  regeneration  was  effected. 

In  January  1801,  before  his  20th  year,  the  highest 
academical  honours  were  adjudged  to  Martyn.  He  ob- 
tained his  wishes : — **  but  he  had  grasped  a  shadow." 

Not  to  put  my  reader's  patience  to  the  test  by  cir- 
cumstantial detail,  1  shall  cursorily  observe,  that,  soon 
after,  in  Cornwall,  his  saintly  sister  refused  to  fondle  him 

as  a  babe  of  grace .that  in  College  he  wa^ 

thunderstruck  on  seeing  a  gownsman  reading  a  play  to  a 
sick  man — that  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  St.  John's  in 
1802 — that  at  Woodbury,  near  Truro,  he  passed  with  his 
brother-in-law,  some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  his  life — 
and  that  at  the  close  of  this  year  (a  memorable  era)  ht 
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<<  was  called  by  the  inflaence  of  the  Spirit  to  the  work  of  a 
Christian  missionary — contemplating  an  eyeriasting  inheri- 
tance as  purchased  for  him  by  the  blood  of  God  !"*. .  •  .that 
in  1803,  he  was  admitted  into  Holy  Ordersf — that  at  La- 
morran,  in  Cornwall,  **  he  used  to  take  an  evening-walk 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  sound  but  the  ripling  of  the  water 
and  the  whistling  of  the  curie  w ;"  (for  **  little  Henry"  had 
fallen  in  love) — that  in  1805,  a  Priest,  he  prepared  to  leave 
England,  more  than  ever  persuaded  of  his  call  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  Heathen — that  on  the  17th  of  July  he 
embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  Calcutta,  as  chaplain  to  the 
East  India  Company — but,  that,  the  ship  coming  to  anchor 
at  Falmouth,  he  was  enabled  once  more  to  land  upon  the 
shores  where  he  had  sported  in  his  infancy,  and  mused  on 
heavenly  things  in  his  maturer  age,  and  that  from  the 
detention  of  his  ship,  three  weeks  at  Falmouth,  he  seized 
an  opportunity  of  bidding  again  a  long  adieu  to  the  maid 
after  whom  his  '*  soul  panted  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
"  water^birooks." 

I  cannot  accompany  Mr.  M.  on  his  voyage  through 
calms  and  through  storms,  amidst  evil  report  aD3  good 
report,  and  blessings  and  execrations.  Nor  can  I  com- 
pliment him  on  what  I  think  obstinacy,  and  contumacy^  and 
folly,  in  huriing  damnation  repeatedly  around  him,  to  the 
annoyance  of  his  Captain  and  the  whole  crew. 

We  now  greet  our  missionary  at  Calcutta,  but  have 
no  distinct  notion  of  the  success  of  his  labours.  I  will 
extract  a  few  passages  from  his  journal. 

Quitting  Calcutta,  Mr.  M.  entered  his  budgerow, 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  Dinapore.  And  thus  doth 
he  journalize  :  **  Shot  a  bird.  The  power  of  gentleness  is 
irresistible.  Bead  the  Sanscrit  grammars.  Read,  with 
Moonshee,  Genesis  and  Luke  in  the  Hindostanee.  In- 
tending to  gratify   me,   the    idolaters  presented   to    me 

*  This  blasphemous  expression  occurs  once  or  twice  in 
Sam.  Walker's  sermons. 

f  His  higli  Calf  inism,  at  Helsfon,  was  reprobated  in  the 
stronirest  terms.^The  Clergyman  of  that  place  would  not  have 
admitted  Martyn  into  his  pulpit,  had  he  been  apprized  of  the 
tenets  of  this  poor  deluded  enthusiast. 
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the  front  of  their  goddess :  To  return  the  coittpHment« 
I  presented  to  her  my — bottom  !" — Is  this  gentleness  f*-^ 
"  The  women  fled  at  the  sight  of  me.  When  my  mouth 
is  opened,  I  shall  preach,  night  and  day.  I  thought  at 
night  of  my  dear  girl  Went  on  shore  without  tracts  2 
Oh  I  may  the  conviction  of  the  wickedness  rest  upon  my 
soul  all  my  days !  I  most  quell  the  tumult  of  anger  and 
impatience :  A  missionary  is  apt  to  fancy  himself  an  Atlas. 
Greatly  opprest,  as  I  had  done  nothing  in  the  way  of 
distributing  tracts,  I  left  the  place  without  supplying  one 
ray  of  light,  and  was  burthened  with  the  consciousness  of 
blood'-guilHness/' 

'  At  Dinapore  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  M.  seems  to  have 
been  *'  kicking  against  the  pricks."  From  Mirza  of 
Benares  and  Sabat  the  Arabian,  his  coadjutors  in  the  task 
of  translation,  he  derived  some  degree  of  comfort.  But 
Sabat  Was  a  notorious  impostor.* 

In  1811,  '*I  pass  (said  M.)  from  India  to  Arabia  (and 
Persia)  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me."  Arrived 
at  Shiraz,  he  commenced  a  fresh  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Persian  language;  with  the  assistance  of 
Mirza  Seid  Ali  Khan.  But,  day  after  day,  he  was 
broken  in  upon  by  curiosity,  harrast  by  scepticism,  and 
shocked  by  infidelity.  Insulted  by  Mahometans  and 
Jews,  he  felt  **  their  sneers  more  intolerable  than  the 
brick-bats  of  the  boys."  Not  even  in  Mirsa  Ali  Seid, 
could  Mr.  M.  discern  a  Christian  spirit. 

In  1812,  the  year  which  closed  his  mortal  career,  he 
was  shocked  by  a  distich  which  Mirza  repeated  in  conse- 

*  We  have  a  romantic  story  of  Sabat  and  Abdallah  in 
Bticfaanan^t  ReMarcbes^too  romantic  for  belief.— Yet  B.  baa 
been  ilUlreated.  In  1813,  bis  works  were  pronounced  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  *'  to  be  an  imposition  on  the  Country,  and 
a  libel  on  India.*'  The  Syrian  Christians^  and  their  goed 
Bishop  were  said  to  have  no  existence  but  in  Bucbanan'a 
imaftination ! ! ! 

Of  his  religious  sincerity,  I  cannot  but  express  a  doubt* 
His  violation  of  truth  is  palpable  in  his  miiiqnotation  of  Paley 
about  the  ne-w  birth*  This  wilful  misrepresentation  (*'  rather 
disinf  enuous"— said  one  of  his  friends)  ^ill  reoaain  a  stigm» 
CD  his  character-*never  to  be  erased. 
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quence  of  a  rictor^r  of  Prince  Abbas  over  the  Ruteians. 
The  sentiment  was — **  Prince  Abbas  had  killed  so  many 
Christiane,  that  Christ  from  the  fourth  Heaven  took 
hold  of  Mahomet's  skirt,  intreating  him  to  desist  T* — '*  I 
was  cat  to  the  soul ;  and  toid  M'lrza,  thus  to  hear  Jesus 
dishonoured,  was  Hell  to  me  !" 

On  the  ^4(h  of  May,  one  year  after  entering  Persia, 
Mr.  M.  turned  his  back  upon  Schiraz  and  all  its  infidel 
inhabitants,  shaking  off  the  dust  from  his  feet.  His  Per* 
sian  route  was  most  disastrous-r^frbm  one  town  or  Tillage 
to  another,  shivering  with  ague,  consumed  by  fever, 
whirled  into  frenzy : — till,  at  Tocat,  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, 181^,  continuing  his  journal  so  long  as  bis  trembling 
hand  could  hold  the  pen — **  in  yonder  Heaven" — he 
incoherently  wrote--*'*  that  wickedness  hath  made  man 
worse  than  the  beasts !" — And  scarcely  had  be  traced  the 
last  words,  when  he  expired.  He  had  not  completed  his 
32d  year.* 

•  The  Life  of  Henry  Martyn,  has  been  translated  into 
French  at  Geneva.  The  author,  we  nnderatand,  is  in  low 
circumstances,  and  the  sale  of  his  works  has  been  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Society.  A  few  verbal  retrenchments  have  been  made,  while 
the  volume  is  improved  by  biographical  accounts  of  Vander- 
kemp,  Abdool  Messee,  Carey,  Brainard,  Schwartz,  &c.  and 
some  subsidiary  extracts  and  notes.  I  quote  the  translation 
of  a  little  Persian  Ode,  which  Martyn  versified  in  English  on 
the  plain  of  Bushire : 

"  Think  not  that  e'er  my  heart  could  dwell, 

Contented  fsr  from  thee : 
How  can  the  fresh-caught  nightingale 

Enjoy  tranquillity  ? 
O  then  forsake  thy  friend  for  nought 

That  slanderous  tongues  can  say  ; 
The  heart  that  fixeth  where  it  ought. 

No  power  can  rend  away." 

*^  Oui,  loin  de  td,  mon  ftme  entiere, 

€remit  en  proie  a  la  donleur, 
Pour  la  Colombo  prisonnidre 

II  n'est,  helas.  plus  de  bonheur. 
Si  des  mechans  la  voix  cmelle 

Pres  de  toi  cherehe  k  m'aecuser, 
Repousse-les ;  un  cceur  fiddle 

Feut  mourir,  mais  son  pas  changer.*' 
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Amon<c  those  who  are  sanguine  in  applauding  (he 
travels  and  travailing  of  Martyn,  Drew  may  be  quot^  by 
his  injudicious  friends.  But  we  find  Mr.  Drew's  zeal 
almost  on  every  occasion  tempered  by  discretion.  Of  this 
singular  character  I  am  now  to  speak.  In  all  his  wntings 
Mr.  D.  displays  the  Metaphysician.  His  **  Remarks 
on  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,"  shew  the  native  vigour 
of  his  mind :  But,  I  think,  the  '*  Essay  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  is  a  still  more 
extraordinary  production.*^    The  writing  is  forcible,  accu- 

*  The  first  edition^  pnblished  in  1802,  was  thus  noticed  in 
the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  for  February,  180S.  '*  This  essay  is 
introduced  to  the  world,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  John 
Whitaker,  the  irreat  and  good  rector  of  Ruan-Lanyhorne  ;  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  The  ad- 
dress, indeed,  is  well  conceived,  and  well  expressed.  The 
preface  is  elefcant  and  appropriate. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  absolutely,  on  the  decree  of 
merit  which  it  possesses ;  or  the  rank  which  it  will  hereafter 
hold  in  the  metaphysical  world.  We  have  discovered,  we 
think,  a  few  errors  in  the  reasoninjr ;  but  we  have  found  much 
to  applaud,  much  to  admire.  Of  his  subject,  in  genera),  the 
author  is  a  master.  Whilst  we  are  struck  with  a  chain  of  ar- 
gumentation, stronff  and  beautiful,  we  are  assured  that  this 
«B  the  production  of  no  common  writer.  And  in  thus  connect- 
infi^  the  anthorwith  his  work,  we  cannot  but  recollect,  with 
wonder,  that  he  is  the  untutored  chilfl  of  nature;  defivinur  no 
advantaire  from  education  ;  indebted  only  and  immediately  to 
heaven  for  a  reach  of  thought  astonUhingly  great  /—for  a  mind 
to  which  all  the  matter  of  the  universe  seems  but  an  atom; 
and  in  himself  exhibiting  a  splendid  proof,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal  /'* 

The  difference  in  the  theoloirical  opinions  of  Mr.  Drew 
and  me,  had  been  sufficiently  manifested  to  the  world,  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Hawker.  Mr.  Drew, 
therefore,  hearinfir  that  the  critique  (from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken)  was  written  by  myself,  addressed  to  me  the 
following  ingenuous  letter : 

Rev.  Sir,  St,  JustU,  February  26, 1803. 

If,  in  the  purport  of  this  letter,  I  have  been  misled,  I 
hope  that  both  tne  philanthropy  of  the  minister, .  and  the 
dignity  of  the  gentleman,  will  conspire  to  apologize  for  this 
intrusion.  I  Have  lately  seen  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  in 
which  my  late  publication  is  so  honourably  ifnentioned,  and  so 
warmly  recommended  to  public  notice :  And  it  has  been 
hinted,  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Polwhele  for  the  flattering 
animadversion  which  it  has  undergone.  To  pass  by  any  marx 
of  attention  from  a  superior  without  an  acknowlegement  of  the 
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rate  and  acute ;  and  the  author  proves  himself  not  only 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Locke  and  other  modern  writers  on 
Metaphysics,  but  (what  is  more  wonderful)  with  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  among  the  ancients.  The  work,  however, 
seems  to  contain  nothing  new,  except,  perhaps,  a  longer 
uninterrupted  chain  of  sophisms  than  is  easily  to  be  found 
in  any  other.  His  most  triumphant  argument,  proving 
that  the  soul  cannot  pass  from  entity  into  annihilation, 
equally  demonstrates  the  contrary  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  conclusive,  without  admitting  an  eternal  pre-existence. 
Mutatis  mutandisy  it  is,  also,  no  more  than  the  well-known 
fallacy,  adduced  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  motion. 
The  deception  lies  in  considering  time  as  a  discreet  quan* 
tity,  instead  of  continuous.f 

obligation,  is  always  more  troublesome  to  me  than  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  Rev.  Sir,  to 
accept  my  warm  and  grateful  acknowlegement  of  the  favour 
you  have  conferred  on  me. 

To  surmount  those  prejudices  which  local  differences 
might  hnve  occasioned,  is  certainly  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  an  exalted  mind.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  a  suitable 
requital  of  the  service  you  have  done  me ;  but,  it  is  the  want 
of  opportunity  which  can  alone  prevent  you  from  knowing, 
that  generous  actions  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  exalted 
stations. .  Certain  as  I  am,  I  can  only  acknowlege  my  sensi- 
bility of  your  favours,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  that  acknow- 
legement from  one  who  has  nothinff  but  f^ratitude  to  bestow. 

Should  the  present  letter  be  nxisappTied,  I  flatter  myself, 
you  will  impute  it  to  no  improper  motive,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  that  persuasion,  I  subscribe  myself,  with  gratitude, 
your  much  obliged  and  humble  servant,         Samuel  Drew, 

+  Drew  is,  in  metaphysics,  what  Opie  was  in  painting. 
In  both,  nature  seems  to  have  done  wonders. 

In  Drew's  **  Remarks  on  Paine,"  we  see  the  Divine  more 
satisfactorily  exhibited,  We  here  behold  a  shoemaker  of 
Bt^  Austell  encountering  a  staymaker  of  Deal,  with  the  same 
weapons  of  unlettered  reason,  tempei^ed,  indeed,  from  the 
armory  of  God,  yet  deriving  their  principal  power  from  the 
native  vigour  of  the  arm  that  wields  them,  Samuel  Drew, 
however,  is  (i^reatly  superior  to  Tiiomas  Paine  in  the  justness 
of  his  remarks,  in  the  forcibleness  of  his  arguments,  and  in 
the  pointedness  of  his  refutationx, 

The  following  account  of  himself  was  written  at  my 
request:—  ' 

St.  Justell,  May  7,  1803, 

*■*  To  my  surprise  you  have  requested  me  to  draw  up  a 
memoir  of  myselrj  but  for  any  man  to  write  a  narrative  of 
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Of  Mr.  Drew's  subseqaeat  life  I  am  glad  to  declare, 
that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  former  years.    After 

himseUV  is  perhaps,  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty.  To  aroid 
the  imputation  of  partiality  and  affectation ;  to  be  minute 
without  being  tedious,  and  particular  without  beiag  duU,  re- 
quires a  pen  which  has  been  refined  by  education,  and 
accustomed  to  those  walks  where  common  footsteps  but  rarely 
tread.  To  be  sparing  in  incident,  creates  an  appetite 
which  the  BarratiYe  does  not  nrratify,  and  to  descend  to  trifle* 
rather  cloys  than  satisfies.  You  have,  therefore,  imposed^a 
task  upon  me,  which  I  feel  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  my 
mind  hanffs  suspended  between  the  vanity  of  compliance  and 
the  ingratitude  of  a  refesal ;  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  wiH 
permit  this  little  apolory  to  operate  in  my  behalf,  whue  I  at« 
tempt  to  ^omplv  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Polwhele.  My  life 
affords  but  little  variety,  and,  therefore,  can  eacHe  but  little 
interest;  and  such  must  always  be  *the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.' 

<*  I  was  born  on  the  Sd  of  March,  1765,  in  an  obscure  cot- 
tage in  the  parish  of  &t.  Austell,  about  a  mile  and  an  half 
distant  from  ^e  town.  My  father  was  a  common  labourer^ 
and  had,  through  mere  dint  ^manual  labour,  to  provide  for 
himself,  a  wife,  ond  four  children,  of  whom  I  was  the  second. 
One  child  died  in  its  infhncy,  and,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  mother.  Surrounded  by  po» 
verty,  and  familiar  with  distress,  it  was  not  in  my  father's 
power  to  give  me  eua^  education,  thouffh  neither  himself  nor 
my  mother,  when  living,  were  insensible  of  its  value.  At  an 
early  age  i  was  put  to  a  little  reading  school,  at  one  penny 
per  week,  where  I  soon  learnt  my  letters,  and  but  little  more  { 
this  was  all  the  education  which  I  ever  received.  At  the 
age  of  about  six  I  wos  taken  off  from  school  and  put  to  work, 
where,  I  well  remember,  I  earned  two  pence  per  day,  in 
which  sphere  I  continued  about  three  years,  when  my  father, 
removing  to  another  parish,  found  it  necessary  to  put  me  an 
apprentice.  My  employment,  previous  to  this,  was  at  the 
mills,  at  which  the  tinners  refine  their  tin. 

**  My  fother,  being  exceedingly  poor,  felt  much  embar- 
rassment in  finding  a  premium  to  give  my  master,  with  whom» 
at  the  age  often  years  and  an  half,  I  was  bound  an  appren* 
tice  for  nine  years,  which  length  of  time,  together  with  four 
pounds  four  shillings,'  was  considered  by  my  master  as  a 
suitable  bargain.  It  was  at  this  tender  age  that  I  bid  adieu 
to  my  father'tf  habitation,  and,  as  a  place  of  residence,  have 
never  entered  it  since.  The  little  knowlege  of  writing,  which 
I  had  acquired  from  mv  father,  was  almost  entirely  lost  during 
my  apprenticeship!  I  had,  however,  an  opportunity,  at  in- 
tervals, of  perusing  Goadby's  Weekly  Entertainer,  and  used 
to  puzzle  my  little  head  about  riddles  and  enigmas,  and  felt 
much  pleasure  in  perusing  the  anecdotes  which  were  oc- 
casionally interspersed  through  the  pages.  In  this  state 
of  aflTairs  things  went  indifferently  on  until  I  left  my  mas - 
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baving  published  a  History  §  of  Cornwall,  which  be  under- 
took ia  coDJuQctioQ  with  the  late  Mr.  Hitchins^ofStlves, 

teri  and,  beinir  now   ditcharpr^d   fhmi   serritude,    I   had 
to  irrapple  with  the  tide  on  my  own  accoant,   and   found 
ny  freedom  far  lest   welcome   than  my  chain*.     For   th* 
space  of  about  four  or  five  years  I  trarelled  throagh  different 
partsorComwall,worlLinfr  wherever  I  could  obtain  employ* 
ment ;  and,  durini^  this  period,  waded  through  acenet  of  do* 
mettic  distreas,  which  can  be  intereatinff  only  to  myself.     I 
was  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty. four,  or  twenty-fire, 
■carcely  able  to  read,  and  almost  totally  unable  to  write.     Li- 
fsrattirs  was  a  term  to  which  I  could  annex  no  idea.    Grammar 
I  knew  not  the  meaning  of.  I  was  expert  at  follies,  acute  in  tri- 
fles, and  ingenious  about  nonsense.  An  opportunity,  hofrever, 
BOW  offering  me  an  advance  of  wages  in  St.  Austell,  I  em* 
braced  it,  and  came  hither  to  work  with  rather  an  eccentric 
character.    My  master  was  by  trade  a  saddler,  had  acquired 
some  know  lege  of  bookbinding,  and  hired  me  to  carry  on  the 
shoemaking  for  him.    My  master  was  one  of  those  men  who 
will  live  anywhere,  but  get  rich  nowhere.     His  shop  wae 
frequented  by  persons  of  a  more  respectable  class  than  those 
with  whom  I  had  previously  associated ;  and  various  toptoa 
became  alternately  the  subjects  of  conversation  t  I  listened 
with  all  that  attention  which  my  labour  and  good  manners 
would  permit  me,  and  obtained  among  them  some  little  know* 
lege.    About  this  time  disputes  ran  high  in  St.  Austell  between 
the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and  our  shop  afforded  a  consi* 
derable  scene  of  action.    M y*  master  was  Iftitft^rM  and  I  was 
Ralph,    In  cases  of  uncertain  issue,  I  was  sometimes  appealed 
to  to  decide  upon  a  doubtful  point.    This,  perhaps,  flattering 
my  vanity,  became  a  new  stimulus  to  action.    I  listened  with 
attention,  examined  dictionaries,  picked  up  many  words,  and, 
from  an  attachment  which  I  felt  to  books  that  were  occasion* 
ally  brought  to  his  shop  to  bind,  I  began  to  have  some  view  of 
the  Yarious  theories  with  which  they  abounded.    The  more* 
however,  I  read,  the  more  I  felt  of  my  own  ignorance;  and 
the  more  I  felt  of  my  own  ignorance,  the  more  invincible  be- 
came my  energy  to  surmount  it ;  and  every  leisure  moment 
was  now  employed  in  reading  one  thing  or  other.    Having* 
however,  to  support  myself  by  manual  labour,  my  time  for 
reading  was  but  small,  and  toovercoro*e  this  disadvantage,  my 
usual  method  was  to  take  a  book  before  me  while  at  meat,  and 
at  every  repast  I  read  Ave  or  six  pages  $  and,  although  the 
Providence  of  ,Ood  has  raised  me  above  this  dint  of  applica- 
tion to  manuaV  labour,  where  I  could  '  barely  earn  enough  to 
make  life  struggle,'  yet  it  is  become  so  habitual,  that  the  cus- 
tom has  not  forsaken  me  to  the  present  moment. 

*^  After  having  worked  with    this  master  about   three 
years,  I  well  recollect,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  brought 

S  This  History  is  chiefly  t>rew*t.   Hitchint  was  too  indo- 
lent for  BO  laborious  a  work. 
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he  went,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
edited  a  periodicel  work ;  which  certainly  did  not  detract 

*  Locke's  EMayi  on  ibe  Hnman  UnderaHindinff*  to  be  bound. 
I  baid  nerer  seen  or  heard  of  these  books  before.  I  took  an 
•ccasioii  to  look  into  them,  when  I  thought  his  mode  of  rea. 
moDxag  verywretty,  and  his  arguments  exceedingly  stroac* 
I  watched  all  op]M>rtunitie8of  reading  for  myself,  and  wouGl 
•williogly  hoTe  laboured  a  fortnight  to  faave  bad  the  books  $ 
I  had  no  coBception  that  Ihey  could  then  be  obtained  for 
BKmey.  The  books,  bowerer,  were  soon  carried  away,  and 
with  them  all  my  future  improrement  by  their  means.  The 
close  and  decisiTe  manner  <n  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning  aoade  on 
my  anind  an  impression  too  deep  to  be  easily  effaced ;  and 
thongh  I  never  saw  his  Essay  again  for  many  years,  yet  the 
early  impression  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  is  from  this  acct- 
deatal  eireumstance  that  I  received  my  first  bias  for  ah* 
stmseaubjects. 

*'  My  master  growing  Inattentiye  to  his  shoemaking  trade, 
many  of  my  friends  advised  me  to  commence  business  for  my 
aelf,  and  offered  me  money  for  that  purpose.  I  accepted  the 
offer,  started  accordingly,  and,  by  mere  dint  of  application,  in 
about  one  year,  disdiarged  my  debts,  and  stood  alone.  My 
leisure  houm  I  now  employed  in  reading,  or  scribbling  any 
thing  which  happened  to  pass  my  mind.  My  first  attempt  at 
writing  was  a  *  Morning  excursion,'  in  prose  i  my  second,  was 

*  Refiections  on  St.  Austell  Church-yard,'  in  verse.  Neither 
of  these  was  ever  published,  nor  designed  for  it,  nor  is  either 
•worthy.  In  this  state,  things  went  on  until  1798,  when  I  laid 
tbefonndaiionofmy  present  Essay.  I  had  long  before  this 
Imagined,  that  the  *  Imnortality  of  the  Soul'  admitted  of  asore 
rational  proof  than  any  I  bad  ever  seen ;  I  therefore  perused 
books  such  as  I  could  obtain;  but  dtsappoinlment  was  the 
recompence  of  my  exertions  t  1  therefore  made  notes  on  such 
thoughts  as  occurred,  merely  for  my  own  satisfaction,  without 
any  design  whatever  of  publishing  them  to  the  world. 

**  While  my  Essay  was  in  this  infant  state,  a  yonng  gen- 
tleman put  into  my  hands  the  first  part  of  '  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason?  thinking  his  arguments  unanswerable,  and  design- 
ing by  that  book,  as  he  has  since  informed  me,  to  bring  ase 
over  to  the  principles  of  infidelity.  1  had,  however,  obtained 
a  sufficiency  of  knowlege  of  men  and  things  to  detect  the 
fallacy  of  his  arguments,  and  committing  my  sentiments  to 
writing,  I  afterwards  ventured  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 
This  was  in  1799,  and  wastbe  first  thing  I  ever  presumed  to  pub- 
lish. This  pamphlet  was  favourably  received,  and  throuch 
this  pamphlet  I  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  John 
'Wbitaker.  Atler  this  1  published  some  occasional  pieces, 
which  were  received  in  a  very  flattering  manner. 

**  The  present  *  Essay,'  which  I  observed  was  begun  in 
1798(  went  on  but  slowly  indeed.  Sometimes  I  should  not 
touch  it  for  three  months  together,  and  entirely  abandoned 
thedesiigQof  erer  completing  itj  aad  at  other  times  should 
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from  his  literary  reputation.  If  I  live  to  see  him  once 
more,  I  shall  rejoice.  We  had  been  ftDtagoniats  ra  the 
field  of  religious  controversy.    Bat  Drew  made  evdry  al- 

add  a  thonipht  or  two  on  any  ra^ant  piece  of  paper  which 
was  at  hand. 

*<  One  day  beinf^  in  company  with  Mr.  Whitaker,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  book  written  arowedly  on  that  sub- 
ject ?  And,  alter  answering  in  the  negative*  eaqaired  my 
reaoonfor  asking  bim  the  question.  I  told  him.  And,  after 
having  enquired  my  manner,  the  ontUnes  of  my  design,  the 
natore  of  my  argument,  &c.  Ac  he  advked  me  to  proceed^ 
promising  me  (at  my  request)  to  examine  the  maau- 
scripts,  when  completed,  and  to  give  me  his  impartial  opinion 
on  my  sheets.  Stimulated  with  this  eacooragemenf,  I  re-> 
taraed  home,  and  began  to  proaecete  aay  work  with  unre- 
mitting diligence.  I  revised  ny  old  papers,  and  comraittecl 
many  of  them  to  the  flames,  and  laid  the  plan  of  my  work  as 
it  has  since  appeared.  After  having  camplete4  it,  I  pre- 
sented it  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  strongly  recommended 
it  to  the  world.  It  was  accordingly  published  in  November* 
1802 ;  it  has  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  in  a  local 
sphere :  bat  its  fate  with  the  world  at  iacge  remains,  yet  to  be 
decidea. 

**  Daring  these  literary  pursuits  I  regularly  and  con- 
stantly attended  on  ray  business,  and  do  not  recollect  that 
ever  one  customer  has  oeen  disappointed  by  me  throuj^h  these 
means.  My  mode  of  writing  ana  study  may  have  in  them, 
perhaps,  something  peculiar.  Immersed  in  tne  common  con- 
cerns of  life,  I  endeavoiu'  to  lift  my  thoughts  to  objects  more 
sublime  than  those  with  which  I  am  surrounded  y  and  while 
attending  to  my  trade,  I  sometimes  catch  the  fibres  of  an  ar*- 
gument  which  I  endeavour  to  note  the  prominent  features  of, 
and  keep  a  pen  and  ink  by  me  for  that  purpose.  In  this  state, 
what  I  can  colieot  through  the  day  remains  on  any  paper 
which  I  have  at  hand,  till  the  business  of  the  day  it  dis- 

Satcbed,  and  my  shop  shut  up,  when,  in  the  midst  of  my 
imily,  X  endeavour  to  analyze,  in  the  evening,  such  thoughts 
as  bad  crossed  my  mind  during  the  day. 

"  I  have  no  study— I  have  no  retirement— I  write  amidst 
the  cries  and  cradles  of  my  children—and  frequently,  when  I 
review  what  I  had  previously  written,  endeavour  to  cultivate 
the  '  art  to  blot.*  Such  are  the  methods  which  I  have  pur- 
sued, and  such  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  write.  The 
public,  however,  have  overlooked  that  diversity  of  style  and 
manner  which  are  inseparable  fh>m  this  motley  cast  of  com- 
position. I  have  been  treated  with  more  respect  than  my 
works  deserve  by  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Cornwall, 
who  have  given  me  credit  for  abilities  which  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  possessing,  and  the  claims  which  such  favours  have 
upon  By  gratitude,  I  hope  will  never  be  forgotten  by 

•*  Saml^  Drew.** 
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lowance,  I  suppose,  for  my  prejudices  ;  and  we  cordially 
shook  bands  when  first  we  met,  after  a  contest  not  iari-p 
dious  though  severe.  Perhaps  my  obstinacy  in  still  think- 
ing and  writing  disrespectfully  of  the  Methodists,  may 
have  degraded  me  too  much  in  his  opinion  to  admit  of 
any  future  intercourse.  Still,  I  trust,  he  has  discernment 
enough  to  perceive,  that  it  is  the  madness  pf  Methodism 
which  I  have  ventured  to  expose.  Drew  has  been  called 
^*  a  philosopher  among  Methodists,  and  a  Methodist 
among  philosophers."  The  former  part  of  this  character 
is  indisputably  just.  We  cannot  but  look  down  with 
pity  on  the  frantic  revivalist.* 

Yet  of  a  different  temperament  was  the  late  Williaic 
Gregor,  rector  of  Creed,  celebrated  as  a  chemist  through- 
out Europe,  but  in  his  own  country,  and  especially  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  highly  honoured  as  a  D'lvine. — I 
may  well  say  '*  his  own  neighbourhood  :"  He  was  no 
itinerant.     In  him  we  have  lost  the  tkithful  parish-priest,f 

•  In  the  "  Traditions,"  &c.  &c.  at  p.  593, 1  have  brought 
into  one  view  a  number  of  eminent  persons  who  had  been 
shoemakers.  To  this  list  I  may  add  *'  George  Fox,"  a  jonr- 
neyman  shoemaker,  and  one  of  the  i^reat  apostles  ot  the 
Quakers  $  who  began  to  distiniruish  himself  by  his  enthusi- 
asm, aiiout  the  year  1650.  See  Leslie's  **  Snake  in  the  Grass ," 
edit.  1698,  p.  331.    See  also  Fox^s  Journal. 

+  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Truro,  at  the 
Archdeacon  of  Cornwall's  Visitation,  14tb  of  Mny,  1798;— a 
Sermon  preached  at  Truro,  at  Bishop  Fisher's  Visitation  in 
1803,  and  a  Sermon  preached  at  Truro,  at  Bishop  Pelham's 
Visitation,  in  1809*  And  **  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Stat.  ^21.  Henry  Vlil.  C.  13. 
and  on  the  Grievances  to  which  the  Clergy  are  exposed  in 
consequence  of  it ;  with  Hints  and  Observations  respecting  a 
new  Bill,*'  from  the  pen  of  the  same  ingenious,  elegant,  and 
amiable  writer,  was  printed  at  Truro,  by  J.  Tregoning,  at  the 
Cornish  Press,  in  1802.  I  have  seen,  in  manuscript,  an  excel- 
lent letter  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Jer.  Trist, 
Jklr.  Gregor's  neighl>our  and  friend.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Sermon  of  1798,  though  it  had  defects 
from  which  the  others  are  free.  "  Ir  a  Christian  mi- 
nister forgets  (forget)  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and 
llie  high  claim  which  it  has  upon  him,  and  plunges 
(plunge)  into  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age,  he  is  barely  to- 
lerated, even  by  those,  who  are  the  companions  of  his  licen- 
tiousness."—" If  we  may  judge  from  the  signs  of  the  times, 
we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard.     Modem  philosophy  has  long 
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the  eDlightenad  magistrate,  the  hosptttable  oouatry  gentle- 
maDy  the  lifely  companioo,  the  cordial  friend.  % 

b«en  at  work  i  Hm  lllonlnated  adepts  are  spread  abroad*  far 
and  wide.  For  example ;  nippote  that  we  should  fall  in  com- 
pany  with  some  of  the  self-named  philosophers  of  the  age  | 
who,  from  what  they  may  hare  picked  up  upon  the  continent 
from  the  eonversation  of  designing  and  profligate  men,  or 
from  the  superficial  gleanings  of  superficial  writers,  take  it 
for  granted,  that  Christianity  is  a  mere  popular  prejudice, 
and  with  sneering  self-snfliciency  assume  unto  themselres  the 
right  of  looking  down  upon  Christians  as  fanatics,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  «interested  supporters  of  an  impos- 
tnre— suppose  that  these  importers  or  foreign  llluminatioa 
should  throw  out  hints  disrespectful  of  our  holy  relifj^ion,  or 
bring  forward  anjy  of  the  common*place  objections  against  the 
sacred  writings--oow  is  a  Christian  minister  to  conduct  him* 
self  upon  such  an  occasion  ?  Surely,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  able* 
and,  if  thus  called  upon,  to  be  willing  **  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  him.*' 

Mr*  Gregor  concludes  his  discourse  in  the  following  im- 
pressive manner. 

**  The  seeds  of  infidelity  are  spread  far  and  wide.  Wa 
are  apprized  of  it«  The  time  of  indolent  security  is  gone  by. 
The  storm  lours  over  our  heads  $  and  we  must  wrap  our* 
seWes  up  in  the  truth  and  dignity  of  our  religion.  We  know 
the  causes  of  many  of  the  present  calamities;  and  by  that 
knowlege  are  led  to  the  means  of  their  diminution  or  rerno* 
Tal.  In  the  present  danger,  we,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  have 
not  a  post  of  indifference  assigned  to  us.  Much  depends  upon 
our  earnestness  and  zeal.  Woe  unto  us,  if  we  do  not  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  faithful  serrants.  Woe  unto  us,  if  by 
any  means  we  become  accessary  to  those  evils  which  may  yet 
be  earning  upon  the  earth  I  God  grant,  that  we  may  take  unto 
ourselves,  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
stand  in  the  eril  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand." 

This  Sermon  is  written  with  facility ;  but,  in  a  few  pas* 
ssges,  I  think  it  approaches  too  near  to  the  familiarity  of 
the  con  versation. style.  Voltaire's  abuse  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles (whom  he  calls  twelve  scoundrels)  is  too  shocking  to  be 
repeated  from  the  pulpit.  The  anecdote  of  Diderot  ought  not 
te  have  been  inserted  m  the  text ;  it  might  have  found  a  place 
among  the  notes.  And  the  bare  names  of  Voltaire,  Diaerot, 
Paley,  Locke,  Wilberforce,  &c.  &e.  are,  in  our  apprehension, 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  Sermon. 

t^  Almost  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  him,  his  literary  cordiality  (if  I  may  so  express  myself) 
aflTected  me  most  sensibly.  I  have  found  among  my  fiiendt 
—as  they  are  stiled— (the  common  complaint  of  authors)  a 
promptness  in  communicating  only  unpleasant  or  dishearten- 
ing intelligence.  '*  Have  you  seen  the  last  Quarterly  Re- 
view" was  eagerly  asked  me  at  the  Cornwall  Library,  by  one 
of  my  old  schoolfellowf^I  guested  at  what  was  to  follow.— 
K   3 
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tn  admioistatiftg  edmfort  to  *  Qtm^or  during  tbe 
progress  of  the  coostttnptioo  whioh  kftd  redoeed  him  to-ft 

But,  ttali»d  WitxfAtf  OhtibOott  :  *«  Hft^e  yoti  06«n  the  A. 
Jfteobiit  fbr  Mttrch  1610  ?^'-I  bAd  not  seen  It.  Soon  after 
GIfford'*  dettth  I  littd  ditcontinued  it.  With  a  Huih  of  sttis. 
Aictton,  be  read  to  ine  tbe  following  naiiaite :  '*  Whether 
«•  Bui9hm-*s  «•  Plain  Dlieourfees*^  were  to  class  with  the  GaU 
**  Titilstio  trasb  which  has  to  often  appeared  under  a  tindilar 
**  and  equally  deluiite  title ;  or  whether  they  were  to  ooctt|»y 
**  in  tbe  (}lergyman*g«tttdy»  the  tame  shelf  with  a  WiLsoit,  a 
**  Polwbele^  or  A  Qilpiit,  was,  we  confbtSi  with  ns  the  tab- 
**  jeet  of  nkomentary  deubt.**-^p.  210. 

*  Abfttraotfroto  Dr.  Paris't  betutiful  Memoir  of  tbe  Life 
and  Selentifio  labours  of  William  Gregor  t  read  before  the 
Geological  Society^  Ac.  fte.  in  1817. 

«*  Gentlemen,  I  address  you  fbr  the  last  time  in  my  life  t 
there  Is  something  sitt<tnlar1y  congenial  to  my  f\eellngs  in  tbe 
solemn  subject  which  I  have  thus  selected  for  tbe  occasion. 
We  are  told  that  our  greatest  painter  died  happy  wbeft  he 
remembered  that  thename  of  the  master  whom  he  most  ad- 
mired, was  tbe  last  word  which  he  uttered  from  the  chair  of  the 
Academy.  Shall  I»  who  hare  had  so  much  at  heart  tbe  seien- 
title  history^  and  economical  importance  ef  this  interesting 
ceynty,  not  feel  to  my  latest  moments,  a  satisfaction  in  re* 
membering  that  t  terminated  my  humble  labourt  in  Cornwall, 
^itb  an  '*  ELOea**  upon  a  philosopher,  who  has  so  success* 
fttlly  laboured  In  the  same  field,  and  fbr  the  same  harrest  } 

*'  WiLUAM  GasGOa  was  the  younger  of  two  sons,  of 
Francis  and  Mary  Gregor,of  Trewarthennicb.  These  brothefs 
were  kindred  spirits^need  I  recall  to  your  recollection  the 
splendid  talsnts-^the  moral  worth—the  manly  independence 
of  tbe  elder  brother  t  These  are  traits  which  must  H«e  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  erery  pairiolic  and  virtuous  Cornish- 
Man  |  whose  county  be  represented  In  Parliament  for  more 
than  serenteen  years,  with  an  ability  and  integrity,  to  which 
eren  his  political  adrersaries  have  ever  felt  satisfaction  in 
bearing  testimony. 

*■  It  is  often  essential  and  always  interesting,  to  become 
acquainted  with  tbe  characters  and  habits  of  tbe  parents  of 
an  eminent  man  t  and  upon  this  occasion,  1  feel  that  I  should 
fail  in  my  duty  to  this  Society,  and  in  respect  to  tbe  family  of 
GaBOOR,  were  I  to  withhold  the  friendly  tribute*  so  justly  due 
to  the  memorjr  of  the  father  of  these  brothers.  **  His  coun- 
tenance was  handsome,  manly,  and  expressive  |  and  IVom  the 
suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  dignity  of  his  demeanour,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  most  engaged  confidence,  er 
commanded  respect.    As  a  scholari  he  was  well  read  in  all  tbe 

•  Sir  Christotber  Hawkins  has  kindly  fiirniebed  me  with  the  abote 
sketch,  which  I  have  extracted  from  a  letter,  in  which  he  adds,  I  was  ititi- 
viatety  acqminted  with  this  excellent  man.  "  1  embw  him  wku»> 
Horatio,"  an4  I  feel  ilUnps«9iblc  to  il»  j«Btic«  to  bi«  treat  lueriti. 
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sicslatdD,  and  fiMllyin  watching  over  hiadfio;  momenta, 
Mr.  Tiii»r  waa  moat  aiaidaoua.      **  Pray  for  me  1"  said 

classieal  authort  connected  with  htftorr  and  polite  literature  » 
he  was  also  an  able  mathematician»and  an  excellent  draughts- 
man. With  an  acotirate  Judf^ment,  and  it^eat  powers  of  me* 
merv»  he  preftted  by  the  obsert  ailon  of  others «  and  by  miainK 
much  with  the  world«  he  shewed,  without jtny  abandonmeot 
of  his  own  principles,  a  dne  deference  totheeplnion  of  others.'* 
He  reeelfed  his  education  at  the  Ualvenity  of  Oxford,  aad 
afterwards  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Jeteph  Copley,  of  BalKe, 
In  Devonshire  i  this  lady  died  in  early  life,  leaTing  only  two 
sons,  Francis  and  Williani.  Mr.  Oregor  held  a  Captain** 
eonmiseien  in  General  WoolTa  regiment,  and  served  for  many 
years  on  foreign  stations^  and  in  rarlous  expeditions,  when  he 
retired  to  his  patrioioniai  estate,  to  enjoy,  in  the  circle  of 
friends  and  neighbeiurs,  a  repose  from  the  labours  of  a  military 
life  I  and  although  in  his  latter  days,  gout  and  encreasing 
infirmities  disabled  him  for  much  acti?e  exercise,  yet  as  a 
Magistrate,  he  presided  over  an  extensive  and  populous 
dtstriet,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  ability  and  indopen* 
deuce.  In  short  the  character  of  Mr.  Qreger  may  be  concen- 
trated in  a  very  few  words  t— he  was,  in  the  strict  and  best 
sense  of  the  word-^Air  English  Codntrt  Gbntlbman. 

*'  The  family  of  Greffor  may  be  traced  in  Cornwall  as  far 
hack  as  Edward  the  Third,  when  tbey  lived  in  Tregew  in 
Feock ;  they  afterwards  tetlled  at  Truro  |  but  it  was  not  untrl 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  they  resided  at  Trewar- 
thennlck,  their  present  seat. 

**  William  Gaaooa  was  born  at  Trewarthenoick  on  the  95th 
of  December  1761 1  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Grammar 
School  at  Bristol.  In  the  year  1780,  he  was  admitted  at  St. 
John's  College  Cambridge.  On  taking  (he  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  17@t  he  reali$ed  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  his  talents,  and  his  name  was  classed  high  in  the 
list  of  academical  honours.  In  1790,  he  married  Charlotte 
Anoe,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Gwatltin,  Esq.  a  merchant  of 
the  city  of  Bristol,  by  whom  he  left  issue,  one  daughter, 
the  heiress  and  sole  representative  of  the  Gregor  family. ( 
Through  the  interest  of  his  wife.  Bishop  Ross,  to  whom  she 
was  related,  presented  him  in  tiie  year  1793»  to  the  Rectory  of 
Bratton  Clovelly,  near  Ockhamton,  in  the  county  of  Devon  r 
this  was  a  subject  or  very  considerable  satisfaction,  not  fr^m 
the  revenue  wbioh  it  promised,  but  as  enabling  him  to  obtain, 
by  exchange,  the  Rectory  of  Creed  near  Trewarthennick,  the 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  residence  of  a  brother,  to  whom 
be  was  most  affectionately  attached. 

**  The  more  refined  accomplishments  of  hU  mind,  were  of 
the  higheat  order.  Asa  painter,  he  was  a  master.  The  beauti- 
ful produotiens  of  his  pencil,  which  are  chiefly  landscapes, 

X  Mn.  (WiUlaiii)Oiessff«Bd  ber  dssckter  ("the  heiress*')  are  both 
dead. 
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Gregor-^his  last  words  on  the  pillow  of  death.  In  losing 
also,  Mr.  Trist,  I  am  again  left  to  lament  the  decease  of  a 
dear  and  valujed  friend — the  friend  of  my  youth,  whom  I 
consulted  on  many  a  literary — many  a  religious  subject^ 
and  from  whose  delightful  conversation  I  always  felt  that 
I  was  growing  wiser  and  better.  But  he  is  departed  to 
that  place  whichj  in  searching  the  Scriptures  with  me, 
he  had  instructed  me  to  describe,  and  where  a  more  im« 
mediate  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  enables  him,  I  trust, 

are  distingruished  by  the  judicions  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  mainc  of  their  colouring.  He  also  etched  with 
considerable  freedom.  In  the  science  of  music,  he  was 
equally  an  adept,  and  performed  with  taste  and  feeling  the 
maniy  compositions  of  Handel  and  Corelli. 

**  The  knowlege  of  these  accomplishments,  however,  and 
the  advantaffes  which  attended  them,  were  confined  to 'the 
circleofhlsitriends  and  acquaintance.  It  is  of  those  higher 
energies  I  would  speak,  that  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  mineralogy,  discovered  new  treasures  in  our  county,  and 
assigned  to  (he  name  ef  Gregor  an  honourable  distinction  ia 
the  history  of  science. 

**  His  various  contributions  to  analytical  Mineralogy,  are 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  te  a  place  in  the  very  first  class  of 
analysts  $  indeed  it  must  be  acknowleged,  that  for  scrupulous 
accuracy,  and  elegant  simplicity  in  his  operations,  he  scarcely 
had  an  equal :  a  talent  which  rendered  him  eminently  sue* 
cessful  in  correcting  the  errors,  or  supplying  the  defects  of 
other  chemists. 

**  It  was  the  acute  feelings  consequent  upon  the  death  of 
his  brother,  that  first  undermined  his  constitution,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  a  fatal  disorder.  He  had  naturally  a  delicate 
constitution  ;  and  a  life  of  intellectual  labour  was  but  ill 
adapted  to  give  elasticity  to  the  frame,  or  vigour  to  its  func- 
tions. It  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Francis  Gregor, 
that  the  symptoms  of  a  pulmonary  disease  first  appeared  ; 
and  its  ravages  soon  became  so  determinate,  that  every  exer- 
tion of  medical  skill  was  ineffectual  in  opposing  the  disorder. 
In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  complaint,  he  visited  Pen- 
zance, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  its  mild  and  genial 
breezes  a  pause,  at  least,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  deadly  march. 
But,  alas  I  how  vain  the  hope  I  no  power  could  quench 

"  tbat  fever  at  the  core, 
"  Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore." 

**  The  day  of  his  life  was  now  drawing  to  its  end  i  and,  as 
it  bad  been  distinguished  by  unclouded  sunshine,  so  did  its 
evening  close  with  the  sweetest  serenity.  On  June  11,  at  his 
house  at  Creed,  without  a  struggle,  the  Spirit  of  this  good  and 
great  man  departed." 
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to  anticipate  the  glories  which  shall  be  revealed  to  him 
on  that  day,  when  we  shall  all  be  rewarded  according  to 
our  deeds.* 

His  Vicarage  of  Very  an,  his  family  mansion-house 
at  Behaa  Park  contiguous  to  the  Vicarage-house,  and 
the  Church  and  the  village,  are  universally  admired  as  a 
scene  of  rural  quiet,  beautifully  picturesque  from  nature 
and  from  art  The  irregular  disposition  of  the  grounds, 
the  wood  and  the  water,  were  such  as  to  court  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  designer.  Mr.  Trist  had  too  much  taste  to 
neglect  the  invitation.  But  he  required  no  foreign  aid. 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  scene,  are  the  school- 
room and  cottages  in  the  Gothic  stile. 

But  Mr.  Trist  must  be  viewed  as  looking  to  higher 
objects.  His  Gothic  school,  whilst  it  pleased  the  eye, 
presented  a  more  agreeable  prospect  to  those  who  loved 
to  see  little  children  brought  up  "  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord." 

And  his  watchfulness  over  his  whole  flock — the  old 
as  well  as  the  young — was  that  of  the  "  good  shepherd 
who  would  almost  have  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep." 

In  the  recesses  of  his  family,  it  were  equally  grati- 
fying, to  contemplate  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the 
master.  After  his  early  ride  over  his  farm,  the  kind 
morning  greetings  as  he  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table — 
the  prayer  offered  up  in  all  the  spirit  of  devotion — and 
the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  the  day  read  during  breakfast, 
with  comments  of  his  own  and  observations  by  his  chil- 
dren intelligent  and  prompt  to  speak  with  simplicity  and 
diffidence — and  the  family  dispersing  to  their  different  oc- 
cupations or  amusements—  all  worthily  and  beneficially 
employed — form  a  picture  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  Stanleys  of  Hannah  More.  The  Stanleys,  we 
should  almost  think,  had  their  prototypes  at  Behan 
Park.  To  poor  Maria,  **  now  in  earth  so  cold," 
some   little   tribute    is    due—"  many  a  tender  tear;" 

*  See  Essay  on  the  State  of  the  Soul  between  Death  and 
the  Resurrection. 
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such  as  the  Sf  use,  indeed,  hath  already  shed  over  her 
grave.* 

As  resembling  her  eldest  sister  Charlotte  in  all  that 
could  attract  or  please,  conciliate  or  endear,  she  was  truly 
the  darling  of  her  parents  after  Charlotte's  departure  to 
India. 

The  spirit  of  Poetry  (if  I  ever  in  any  degree  pos- 
sessed )()  may  well  be  supposed  to  languish  amidst  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  domestic  anxieties  and  sorrows,  and 
the  loss  of  old  contemporary  friends! — But  hailing  Charlotte 
returned,  and  her  husband  returning  to  their  native  shores 
(however  feeble  that  "spirit  of  poetry")  my  strain  of  gra- 
tulation  would  have  the  credit  of  sincerity. 

Of  my  friend's  literature  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Truro  at  the  Bishop's  Visitation  in  1812,  and  •*  A 
Necessary  Doctrine,"  &c.  in  four  little  volumes,  arc 
noble  specimens.  The  pnblic  have  neglected  these 
volumes  :  But  to  read  them,  must  be  to  applaud.f 

*  See  Recollections,  Vol.  II.  p.  695. 

+  In  hU  strictures  on  Lawrence  and  Morgan  there  is 
sound  ar{(ument  enlivened  by  a  rein  of  humour. 

**  A  word  or  two  (sa^  he)  at  parting  with  these  profound 
Materialists: -For  a  length  of  time  it  has  been  the  study  of 
the  French  Physiologists,  to  invoWe  the  body  and  soul,  the 
maierial  and  the  thmknig  principle  in  one  common  destruction, 
to  annihilate,  in  fact,  the  noblest  gift  of  God,  the  immortal 
soul  of  man.  These  unworthy  eflbrti  are  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, when  they  proceed  from  men  of  high  professional 
•miaence,  whose  fallacies  are  not  easily  discorered  by  yonng 
men  of  neglected  educatioa,  nor  by  older  practitioners  whose 
understandings  are  too  weak  to  investigate  the  sophistry,  and 
detect  the  absurdities  of  their  teachers.  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  is  an  humble 
disciple  of  this  school,  as  appears  from  bis  **  Sketches  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Life."  On  this  subject,  the  grand  tenet  of  his 
continental  preceptors  is, "  that  life  is  nothing  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  functions  which  resist  death. ^  *^  La  vis  tH 
V ensemble  des functions  qui  resistent  a  la  mart.  This  material  dogma, 
their  obsequious  pupil,  under  some  qualification  reiterates. 
*"  Tke  sum  total  of  Jimetions,  wkieh  any  indiviiual  can  perform  cem^ 
ititute  lifst**  says  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan.  Thence  he  deduces,  that 
**  good  and  evil  are  principUe  hiielligiHe  enljf  as  they  reUdeio  the 
laws  of  .organic  exislenceJ**  And  naturally  enough  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  all  our"  ideas  must  be  regarded  as  changes  im^ 
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In  my  oorrespoDdence  with  Trist,  this  is  an  extract 
from  his  last  letter.* 

jiretMi  upmt  the  iub^Umee  of  tie  hrakt  ^  ihe4mpact  pf  bodiei  that 
are  external  to  its  lt'«ni«^*'t 

**  Ab  far  as  we  can  undentand  the  luminous  commentarr 
of  Sir  T.  C.  Morf  an,  our  ^ood  and  erll  passfens  are  reKulated, 
notbya,ny  mental  apprehension,  or  reflection,  our  ideas  are 
ednced  not  by  any  intellectual  conception,  but  by  some  argu-' 
m^tum  hacuHnum,  some  **  material  impact^'*  or  blow  upon  the 
eknll.  The  irreat  BnslNrf ,  an  immaterialist,  went  a  Tory 
different  way  to  work :  be  contrired  to  impress  ideas  **  on  the 
Uente  ofhitpupiU*  braitu^*  by  an  ertemal  impact  on  their  nether- 
finds.    Doctors  differ. 

'*  Not  bi»t  that  otber  ffreat  men  have  tfaottcht  of  brighten* 
in^  their  intellects,  and  of  quickening  their  ideas,  by  organic 
action.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  philosopher,  who,  upon  Dr.  Mor- 
fran's  principle,  that  "  a  vtolent  sensible  imprestion  i$  much  more 
infiuential;  that  a  blow  inflicted  during  a  paroxysm  of  rage  is  more 
likefy  to  subdue  a  passion,  than  the  best  arguments  whieh  reason  can 
suggest,^  resorted  to  the  organic  remedy,  **  Adverse  parieti 
Caput  ingOMti  impetu  impe^.*'— What  was  the  result  does  not 
appear;  the  "Mote  either  subdued  a  passion  f  or*'iY  compassed 
all  the  feelings  in  numbness  and  confiuion,  fiting  the  mind  no  less 
than  the  body  for  the  impending  process,**  soil,  death.  In  either 
case  the  *'  impacV*  was  precisely  on  the  physiological  princi- 
ple of  Sir  T.  Cf.  Morgan.  Death,  and  the  terrors  m  death,  are 
softened  down,  and  represented  by  sceptical  writers  as 
xiething  more  than  a  common  debt  we  owe  to  nature  for  our 

¥a8t  enjoyment  of  life,  which  wraps  us  up  in  eternal  sleep, 
here  are,  indeed,  a  set  of  religionists  who  tell  us,  that  vicious 
writers  continue  in  purgatory  so  long  as  the  influence  of  their 
writings  continues  upon  posterity.  Tor  purgatory,  they  say^ 
is  nothing  else  but  a  cleansiqg  us  of  our  sins,  which  cannot  be 
•aid  to  be  done  away,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  operate  and 
corrupt  mankind.  And  as  the  vicious  author  sins  after  death, 
so  long  as  he  continues  to  sin,  so  long  must  he  expect  to  be 

Stunished.  But  Dr.  Morgan  has  no  great  cause  for  apprehen- 
ion ;  the  immaterial  portion  of  this  Medical  Knight  will,  it  is 
honed,  hare  nothing  to  answer  for  on  the  score  of  pbiloso* 
phical  speculation  in  a  future  state  of  retribution*" 

♦  "  My  Dbar  Sir,  Very  an,  Aprii  18, 1829. 

''  Take  up  the  present  popular  subject,  as  nunatory  of  the 

hail  storm  and  tempest  which  you,  and  ail  other  considerate 

men,  foresee.     And  take  it  up  as  a  just  visitation  en  the  most 

Sociniaa  if  not  Atheistical  age  that  England  has  seen  as  a 

t  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Life,  p.  280. 

t  "  As  we  stood  before  Busby's  tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again 
after  the  same  nmniier,  *  Dr.  Busby,  a  great  man  !  He  whtpp'd  my  grand  i* 
father :  a  very  great  man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  Dot 
been  a  hlocktaead.   A  v«r>  great  unn.'  'V-8p«ct«  3S9. 
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Mr.  Trist  died  Spptember  23,  1829,  at  th^  age  of 
75.     He  had  been  Vicar  of  Veryan  50  years.* 

In  the  same  year  and  month,  (September  14th,  1829) 
died  another  friend ;  with  whom  from  his  boyhood  at 
Truro,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  main- 
taining an  uninterrupted  correspondence. ...  the  Rev. 
John  Penrose,  Hector  of  Fledborough,  and  Vicar  of 
Thorney,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  had  attained  the  age 
of  76. — To  his  father,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Gluvias,  I  was  in- 
troduced about  the  time  when  I  began  **  to  lisp  in 
numbers.*^  But  for  the  notices  of  the  old  Gentleman  and 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  I  send  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject  to  ^  the  Traditions  and  Re- 
collections." 

Christian  land.  Look  at  our  present  Parliament  t  I  dare 
affirm  that  by  far  the  majority,  (with  their  wiTes  and  chil- 
dren) are  Deists  at  the  best.  Even  the  excellent  Lord  Eldon 
refers  not  once  to  the  Will  of  God  upon  this  important  subject. 
But  it  is  well :  The  brimstone  and  fire  which  you  predict, 
will  pur^e  us  >  thoug^h  I  doubt  not  our  city  will  be  preserved 
for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  after  all,  there  is  more  genuine  Christianity  in 
EngriAnd  now  than  at  dny  former  period. 

'*  I  seem  to  foresee  also  in  this  scheme  of  Providence  the 
utter  overthrow  of  Popery,  which  will  swell  itself  to  intole*^ 
ranee,  and  will  I  hereby  trust  to  its  own  destruction,  after  the 
storm  has  brought  us  to  our  senses.  However  you  and  I  may 
faresM  such  events  we  shall  not  see  their  accomplishment.  But 
your  prophetic  spirit  may  tend  to  promote  them  and  finally  to 
warrant  your  conclusions.  Taking  it  in  these  points  of  view, 
we  may  even  glory  in  the  storm,  as  the  Will  of  Gocf,  for 
perfecting  our  beloved  and  highly  favoured  country. — As  it 
now  is,  there  seems  no  reference  at  all  in  our  politics  or  in 
our  history,  to  a  Divine  Providence  either  in  esse,  in  posse, 
or  in  future.    We  are  the  very  harvest  field  of  Socinus. 

**  I  have  another  scheme  for  your  leisure.  I  have  been 
again  reading  over  that  literary  curiosity,  Sir  Thos.  Browne's 
'*  Religio  Medici^'**  a  most  interesting  work,  as  you  know, 
^ow,  whv  wont  you,  on  his  plan,  try  your  hand  at  a  **  Religio 
Clerici  V^ 

*  Full  half  an  age,  with  every  good  man's  praise, 
Among  his  tlock  the  shepherd  passed  his  days : 
The  friend,  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  poor ; 
Want  never  knocked  unheeded  at  bis  door : 
Oft  when  his  duty  call'd,  disease  and  pain  " 

Strove  to  confine  him ;  but  they  strove  in  vain. 
All  mourn  his  death  :  his  virtues  long  they  tried  ; 
Yet  knew  not  bow  they  lov'd  him  till  be  died. 
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Of  his  sons,  John  and  Cftar^M,  the  old  GeDtleman 
would  often  say  (so  often  that  i^t  length  he  fiwcied  ^e 
had  a  prophetic  spirit,)  **  In  John  I  see  a  Bishop — in 
Charles,  an  Admiral  l"  Charles  was  an  Admiral :  bat 
John  (the  subject  of  my  present  memoir)  lived  mid  died 
undignified,  except  by  his  own  intrinsic  excellence. 

John  Penrose  went  from  Truro  to  Exeter-college, 
superior  in  Greek  to  all  whom  Conon  ever  sent  from  \xl% 
School ;  was  admitted  B.  C.  L.  in  1778  ;  and  was  pre« 
seated  to  Fledborough  in  1783,  by  the  late  Earl  Man- 
ners, and  to  Thorney  in  1803,  by  George  Neville,  Esq. 

After  having  resided  for  some  years  at  Constant] ne, 
in  this  connty,  Penrose  hade  adieu  to  Cornwall ;  judging 
that  his  flock  at  Fledborough  required  his  personal 
attentions.f 

f  His  last  tvo  letters  furnish  evidence  of  bis  simplicit j 
and  irodly  sincerity. 
Mt  Dear  Sir,  Radclifvr,  April  29, 1839. 

Before  I  received  yonr  letter,  I  had  signified  to  my 
brother  (Admiral  Sir  Charles  Pearose)  that  as  soon  as  I  hearq 
of  your  life  of  Whitaker  being  out,  I  should  order  it  from  tha 
bookseller.  I  hardly  need  adcTthat  I  heartily  wish  success  to 
your  undertaking.  For  those  of  your  ilimify  whom  we  per- 
sonally are  acquainted  with,  we  retain  the  sineerest  refj^ard  s 
and  it  was  not  without  the  warmest  interest  that  we  read  mt 
brother's  most  fttvourable  report  of  your  two  sons  lately  re* 
turned  from  India.  I  understand  that  you  haT«  removed  your 
residence  to  Polwhele  t  a  place  that  most  be  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  you ;  and  I  never  hear  of  Polwhele  without  re* 
newed  recollections  of  the  great  kindness  and  hospitality  expe- 
rienced there  by  me  from  your  very  respeetahle  parents  when 

I  was  a  school-boy In  addressing  this  to 

yon  through  Lorcf  Falmouth,  I  mi|st  add  that  the  fRends  of 
our  Church  Establishment  in  this  part  of  the  country  ate  not 
insensible  of  his  Lordship's  strenuous  effMrts  in  its  behalf 
during  the  late  important  struggle.— With  the  best  remem- 
brances of  us  all  to  your  good  lady  and  every  member  ef  your 
femily,  I  remain,  dear  Polwhele,  your  faithful  and  af» 
factionate  Friend,  J.  PsNiieen, 

A  Tery  short  time  before  his  death,  I  received  the  follow* 
IBff  :— 
llT  Dkar  Frieito,  Flboborouou. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kind  interest  yon  take  ip  nf 
health.  Through  the  blessing  of  Ood  on  the  inedical  meane 
that  have  been  used,  and  the  assiduous  attentions  of  my  good 
daughters,  I  have  had  ne  very  terieus  rtiuf  a  of  the  nttftek  you 
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Whilst  Penrose  was  doin^  homage  to  his  Alma- 
Mafer  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  I  was  still  toiling  under 

heard  of,  and  which  created  more  sensation  than  it  mifl^ht  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  do,  in  consequence  of  its  occurring  at  the 
timeofmyofiiciatinff  intheChnrch.  I  am  quite  aware,howeTer, 
as  you  hint,  that  a  mil  frame,  as  mine  hath  always  seemed  to 
be,  though  supported  by  the  goodness  of  God  to  several  years 
beyond  the  usual  term  assigned  to  human  life,  can  at  best  be 
•xpected  to  be  a  patched  concern.  Whenever  it  shall  please 
Godtopntanena  tomjrstateoftrial,  I  trust  I  am  prepared 
to  submit  -with  resignation,  though  conscious  of  such  manifold 
unworthiness  that  1  cannot  boast  of  those  cheering  consola- 
tions that  most  of  my  friends  rive  me  credit  for. 

lYe  should  have  all  of  us  been  glad  if  yeur  letter  had  con- 
tained some  particulars  of  your  own  health  and  Mrs.  Pol- 
wbele*8  and  tliat  of  your  interesting  family.  I  conceive  that 
you  must  derive  great  satisfaction  in  returning  to  occupy  the 
residence  of  your  forefathers.  I  heartily  wish  you  long  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  with  the  affectionate  remembrances  of  all 
here  to  all  yoars— I  remain,  &c.  J.  Pem aosE. 

His  ion,  of  the  tame  name,  was  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford,  If  •  A. 
180f,  and  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1808.  He  is  now  Vicar  of 
Bracebridge  and  Langton  in  Lincolnshire— the  latter  by  the 
presentation  of  his  father's  former  patron,  the  lata  Earl 
Itfanvers. 

His  **  Banpton  Lectures"  and  his"  Enquiry  into  the  Na. 
lure  and  Discipline  of  Human  motives,"  place  him  high 
masong  literary  characters  of  this  country.— Whilst  in  the  act  of 
writing  the  very  last  paragraph,  the  sudden  death  of  my 
friend's  younger  brother.  Sir  CfaAaLBs  Viiticombe  Peneosb, 
K.  C.  B.,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White,  was  announced  to  me. 
It  was  on  the  first  day  of  this  new  year  18S0,  that  he. 
died  at  Ethy,  aged  70.      Educated  for  the  Navy,  he  wu« 

Cktronised  by  the  Athol  family,  and  served  in  different  shipn 
th  at  home  and  abroad,  dunng  a  number  of  years,  und«^r 
his  friend  and  patron.  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Murray, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  He  was  made  Lieutenant  In 
1779;  Commander,  In  1794;  and  in  the  same  year,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Post-Captain,  on  board  the  CUopatrm* 
In  Raire's  Naval  Biography,  may  be  seen  various  Instances 
of  Sir  C.  Penrose's  love  for  the  service  ;  of  his  ardent  zeal  in 
•zecuting  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  and  of  his  indefatigable 
exertions  to  promote  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country » 
They  cannot  be  detailed  here :  but  an  act  or  two  may  be  men- 
tioned, for  one  of  which  be  received  the  thanks  of  the  Admi- 
ralty I  for  the  other  those  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Army, 
In  the  mutiny,  which  so  greatly  alarmed  the  Government, 
Capt,  Penrose  commanded  the  Cieopatra  frigate  at  Spit- 
liead  I  and  fearful  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  bad 
reached  his  ship's  company,  he  called  them  together,  and  tol^ 
them,  that  he  WMuadertaUinff  orders;  but  that  he  wouM 
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Hie  inflaence  of  "  *  the  gold-headed  cane  and  sneeze- 
provoking  snufT-box ;  till  on  Conon's  retreat  to  Padstow* 
I  vras  consigned  over  to  Cardew. 

not  sail  before  the  night*«  tide,  'when  he  expected  they  would 
•howtheir  sense  of  the  eonfideRce  he  reposed  in  their  icood 
conduct,  by  weighing  with  the  utmost  siieRce  and  dispatch* 
They  received  his  address  with  three  cheers,  implicitly 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  he  sailed  without  impediment  or  diffi- 
culty. For  this  he  had  tetters  of  approbation  from  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  a  letter  from  the  ship's  companVf  full  of  gratitude^ 
**  for  having;,'*  as  they  termed  it,  '*  steered  them  clear  oflT  the 
troubles,  so  many  of  their  brethren  had  been  involved  in.'* 
In  December,  181S,  Captain  Penrose  was  made  a  Rear- 
Admiral,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  to  co-operate  with  the  army  under  the 
Marquis  of  Wellinn^on.  The  other  act  of  his,  well  worthy  of 
recordinfTt  is  the  important  assistance  he  gave  to  the  com- 
bined army  at  a  critical  juncture,  in  crossing  the  Adour. 
For  this  he  received  the  following  testimony  from  Sir  John 
Hope,  who  commanded  the  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour* 
— '*  I  have  often  seen  how  gallantly  the  navy  will  devote 
themselves,  when  sorting  with  an  army  ;  but  i  never  before 
vritnessed  so  bold  and  hazardous  a  co-operation «  and  you 
have  my  most  grateful  thanks."  The  Marquis  of  Wellington, 
also,  acknovlaged  this  service  in  a  public  letter,  in  these 
terms :— *'  I  am  infinitely  indebted  to  Rear-Admiral  Penrose, 
for  the  cordial  assistance  I  received  from  him,  tn  preparing 
for  the  plan,  and  for  that  which  he  gave  to  Lieut.-Generu 
Sir  John  Hope,  in  carrying  it  into  execution."  In  the  autumn 
of  1814,  Admiral  Penrose  returned  to  England ;  but  was  soon 
after  appointed  te  the  chief  command  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Queen*  Durinfj^this  command, 
he  gave  essential  aid  to  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  em- 
barked on  board  the  Queen,  was  conveyed  to  Naples,  and  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ;  for  which  his  Majesty 
conferred  upon  him  the  grand  cro«isof  the  Royal  and  Military 
Ordersof  Saint  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit.  Before  he  quitted 
his  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  his  present  Majesty,  then 
Prince  Regent,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath.  Thus  ended  his  active  and  honourable 
naval  career.  From  the  Mediterranean,  he  returned  to  his 
residence  at  Ethy,  and  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman, 
respected  and  beloved.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  C.  Penrose  was,  a  placid,  and  conciliatory  dis- 
position, not  superficial,  but  founded  in  the  heart.— His  Reli- 
gion, indeed,  truly  that  of  the  heart,  was  the  source  of  perpe- 
tual cheerfulness.  Living,  he  shewed,  that  "  her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,"  and  dying,  that  "  her  paths  are 
peace." 

*  On    Conon's    departure    to  Padstow,  the  youth  and 
complacence  of  the  new  master  were  contrasted  with  the  age 
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CaIidew,  (P.  Pindar  used  of^en  to  tell  me)  was  a 
man  of  talent  and  of  taste: — a  compliment  not  to  be 
thought  lightly  of.  as  coming  from  a  satirist  who  was  in 
the  habit  of**  running  a  muck  at  all  he  met." 

This  gentleman  was  without  dispute  what  Wolcot 
described  bim  ;  and  as  a  master  superior  in  my  appre- 
hension to  every  other  who  had  undertaken  the  arduous 
task  of  education.  As  I  have  been  thought  to  infringe 
upon  deHcacy  or  propriety  in  paying  my  respects  to  living 
merit,  I  shall  here  suppress  my  feelings  ;  stating  merely 
that  Cardew,  a  native  of  Liskeard,  and  there  educated 
under  Haydon,  was  matriculated  at  Oxford  of  Exe^ 
ter  Collie  ;  was  a  fellow-labourer  with  Marshall  at 
Exeter-grammar  school ;  when  just  in  Deacon^s  orders 
succeeded  Conon  at  Truro ;  married  a  Miss  Brutton  of 
Exeter;  and  a  Priest,  and  Magistrate  of  the  Corporate 
body  ^t  Truro,  obtained  the  benefice  of  E wney-Lelant — 
that  losing  his  first  wife,  he  married  a  Miss  Warren ;  that 
a  D.  D.  he  was  presented  by  Wynne  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Erme— that  though  be  had  set  out  in  life  with  but  a 
pittance,  he  through  sagacity  and  industry  hath  ac- 
emulated  a  considerable  fortune,  and  that  his  children 

a&d  rigour  of  the  old,  Id  some  rerses  of  -which  I  have  an  ini<* 
perfect  recoUoctioD. 

'*  With  what  a  sweet  attraction  i^hine 
Fair  youth  and  gentle  discipline : 
WhiUt  to  hoar  a^e  we  bid  adieu  ; 
Nor  longer  its  dark  furrows  rue, 
Shuddering  at  old  Conon's  frown. 
Soon  as  his  chequer^  morning-gown 
In  rudd]^  elimpses  met  our  sight ! 
Then  quick  surprise  and  pale  afTriflrht 
From  the  back-handed  blow  recoird  I 
Then  slitterM  the  gold-headed  cane 
Glancing  around  portentous  light, 
Then  blubberini;  urchins  all  in  rain 
To  conn  lugubrious  lessons  toiled, 
EuYelop'd.as  be  cried  :  **  what  stuff!'' 
In  many  a  cloud  of  Nation-snuff ! 
Then,  briskly-plied,  the  Busby  birch 
Made,  to  the  bottom,  smart  research  !" 
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and  grand-diildren  have  answered  (I  believe  without  a 
single  exception)  the  warmest  wishes  of  a  parent.* 

«  Mr.  Hog{C,  succeeding  Dr.  Cftrdew  in  th«  ichool  At 
Truro,  conrerted  it  into  an  academy.  Mr.  Ryall,  the  present 
master,  is  disposed  to  restore  it  to  its  classic  purity.  To 
stren^^then  Mr.  R.  in  this  resolution,  Mr.  P.  was  desired 
to  preach  a  Sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  on  Tharsday,  the  10th  of 
September,  18^* 

This  was  ttie  old  school-meetinir  day  :  end  the  following 
a«ceont  of  so  deLightful  a  revival  appeared  in  several  Pro- 
vincial prints  i«- 

"  Troro  GaAHMAR-eCReoL.— On  Thursday,  10th  of  Sept. 
1829,  the  Annnal  Recitations  by  the  pupils  of  the  Truro 
Grammar-school  took  place.  Mr.  Ryall,  the  master,  with  his 
pupils,  attended  divine  service  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  the 
usual  hour;  when  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  from  Ecclesiastes,  ch.  5,  verse  11. 

After  the  cbnrch  service,  the  recitations  commenced  at  the 
school-room  :  and  thev  did  credit  to  the  canditates  for  the 
medals.  The  first  meoal,  dignistimo,  was  adjudged  to  Majiter 
£dward  Polwhele,  the  youneest  ton  of  the  Rev.  R.  P. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  were  written  for  the  Sohool"' 
anniversary  (not  by  a  Comisbman)  :— 

**  Tho'  at  our  gates  no  lofty  columns  rise, 
No  Phidian  statues  charm  an  artist*s  eyes. 
The  time  has  been,  alas !  how  quickly  flown  ! 
W4ien  here  Oornttbia  rear'd  her  Attic  throne ; 
lYhen  herOi  bard,  yhilcaopher,  divme. 
Here  felt  the  beams  of  future  glory  shine. 

Illustrious  Davt  !  friend  to  bnman  kind. 
Here  genius  dawn'd  upon  thy  opening  mind  | 
And  nations,  kneeling  to  each  rising  ray, 
With  more  than  Persian  homage  hailM  thy  day  I 
When  Science,  midst  the  din  of  arms  aghast. 
Fell  back  and  shudder'd  at  the  trumpet's  blast, 
^Twas  thine  to  raise  ber  with  thy  outstretch'd  hand, 
And  lead  her  fearless  thro'  a  hostile  land  ! 
'Twas  here  the  subborn  hero  of  Algiers 
To  Wisdom's  precepts  bent  his  tender  years, 
The  NymplCs  great  captain,  Cleopatra^s  foe. 
Who  struck  the  earliest  as  the  deadliest  blow. 

Here  Learning  first  on  pious  Marttn  smii'd, 
And  ardent  claimed  him  as  her  darling  child. f 

^  In  noticing  poor  Martyn's  account  of  his  rapid  expedition  through 
Persia,  where  his  life  was  probably  shortened  by  the  hurry  of  his  progress, 
1  thought  of  the  Persian  Ayya^oi— the  King's  messengers,  who  (in  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  times  uncommonly  swift)  are  said  to  fly  almost  on  the 
Vfm%s  of  the  wind*  The  Persian  post  was  called  A yycijOT/tov— (Herodotus 
Vlil.  98.)  Accordlns  to  Xenophon,  these  raes&eiigers  performed  their 
journey  more  expeditiously  than  cranes.  (Cyrop.  Viii.  497.— Hutchinson's 
£dit.)    The  uiodern  practice  is  the  same.     (See  Chardiu  1.  257.  II.  343. 
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Dr.  C.  hath  now  passed  his  80th  year ;  and  fond  of 
society,  is  still  happy  in  contributing  his  share  to  convivial 
pleasure — enjoying  **  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
ioul.*'  His  literary  works  are  few ;  but  his  readers  must 
regret  that  they  are  not  more.f 

Annoaneing  traihs  **  the  loul  aliTe  to  MTe," 
He  found  a  foroig n,  but  a  grlorious  grave ! 

Polwbelo,  hUtorian  ofhia  native  chore, 
Hero  drank  deep  draughts  of  Greek  and  Roman  lore  i 
Hero  felt  the  glow  of  tweot  Promethean  firo. 
And  touch'd  with  trembling  hand  the  tuneful  lyre. 

And  thou,  Cardew  t  dear  venerable  rage ! 
O  rich  in  virtue,  as  thon  art  in  age ; 
Shall  we  forget  from  whom  instruction  came. 
Which  pointed  thus  to  fortune  and  to  fame  } 
Ah  no  I    As  lonjr  as  Loarninir  shall  endure 
Amidst  these  walls  still  classically  pure, 
So  long  hor  sons  shall  own  thy  dignity. 
Themselves  still  honouring,  whilst  they  honour  thee  !*' 
tfthese  lines  are  '*  beautifuV'  there  is  an  unfortunate 
couplet  which    ffreatly  detracts  from  their  beauty.—**  The 
Ifympk^i  ((reat  Captain/'  &e.  Ac—This  reminds  us  of  the 
**ffreat    irod   -of  war,    Lieutenant-Colonel   to    the  Earl  of 
Mar!"    * 

f  Three  admirably  well-written  Sermons— *<  A  Free* 
mason  Sermon,  preached  at  Truro  In  1779.'*— "A  Sermon 
preached  at  PoazaBce  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Bishop  of 
£zeter,  in  1783."—"  And  r  Sermon  preached  at  the  Bodmin 
Amizes  in  1796."— In  the  Assizo  Sermon,  there  are  some 
passages  truly  sublime.  The  Judfre  at  tbe  Crown-b^r  spoke 
ofit  in  terms,  of  the  highest  applause  |  and  referred  to  it 
several  times  I  believe,  in  his  charge  and  in  his  addresses  to 
one  Of'  two  of  the  felons,  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  death. 

and  Hanaway's  TraTels,  1.  tes.)— I  shonld  almost  fancj  tbat  angor,  aagnlSf 
ansoisb  were  derived  ft-om  tbe  distressing  word. 


JF.  Heard,  Printer ,  Truro. 
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..     Michaelmas-day.    1£3K 

I  subjoin  the  following  ;  with  which  I  am  just  furnished. 

«*  On  Sunday  Sep.  Ibth  1831,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age, 
^ied  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  the  Hev.  H.  Nlcholls,'Baru- 
staple,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cardbw,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Erme'. 
and  Vicar  of  Uny-Lelant  in  Cornwall.  Surrounded  by  his  affec- 
tionate children,  and  supported  by  the  hopes  and  consolations 
of  Religion,  this  accomplished  scholar  and  venerable  Divine 
closed  «a  life  of  usefulness  and  piety  without  a  struggle,  and 
calmly  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  ijave  it.** 

"Dr.  Cardew  was  buried  at  St.  Ermechurch,in  the  chancel, 
this  day,  [Sep.  29.  J 

For  the  covering  Stone. 

H.    S.    E. 

Cornelius  Cardew,  S.  T.  P, 

proba  et  innocua 

qiiamvis  huniili  stirpe  editus 

bcnigno  tanien  nuniine 

ab  anno  MDCCLXXXII 

Ecclesiai  de  Ewny-Lalant  Vicarius. 

Regiae  Celsitudiui 

Georgio  VValliaB  Principi  aSacris. 

Per  annos  triginta  quatuor 

Schols  Crammaticze  apud  Truronenses 

praesidebat  Archididasculus. 

Przetoriomunere  bis  ibidem  functus. 

Ab  anno  MDCC1.XXI  ad  annum  MDCCCIV 

in  hac  ecclesia  Sancto  Ermeti  dicat& 

Rectoris  Luttrell  Wynne,  L.  L.  D, 

«.  .    .  yicem   supplebat: 

Dcinceps 

ejusdem,  jam  Patroni,  munificentiH 

ipse  Rector. 

Uxorem  dux  it  primo  Eliaabetham  Brutton 

Secundo  Mariam  Ltikey  Warren. 

Quarum  ex  ill^  quatuor,  ex  hac  no  vera 

Susccpit  liberos* 

Natus  decimo  tertio  die  Februari,  anno  MDCCXLVIH 

Obiit  decimo  octavo  die  raensis  Septembris 

•  Anno  Salutis  MDCCCXXXI  setatis  LXXXIY. 

Qualis  erat 

Suprema  indicabit  dies ; . 

cui  propitius  sit  jyeus  Opt :  Max  ; 

«  (or)  Tixit  aaoos  LXXXUl  menses  VIII  dies  XVIIl. 
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Delenda,  corrigenda^  et  addenda, 

VOL.  I. 

For  '*  pominenf—read  prominent,  p,  10.  note; 
Dele  "  that  when  a  child^-^p.  13. 

"  R^^iiaW"— pp.  80,  84. 
For  "  fnay  6«a€ti«a<ed"— read,  might  have  been  actnated, 

p.  87. 

**  dtnituMAed*'— read  disunited,  p*  12,  Appendix. 


VOL.  II. 

Dele  "  fctfarty**— p.  60. 

For  "  *a«*'— read  hast,  p.  70. 

"  doiM*'— read  due,  p.  81. 

''  an  accttm^e*'— read  the  roost  accurate,  p.  81. 

*'  where  grandeur*s  awefuljomu,  ^c."— read,  And 
caird  up  Druid  shapes,  or  baiPd  the  black  car* 
ned  &c.  p.  85,  note. 
Dele  «  otdilatian  or'^  p.  1 15. 

**  I  remember  apasMge  in  whiek*^  p.  ISff .  note* 
After  **  repine  add — if  we  consider  stmp^  their  riches  or 

their  greatnessy  p.  145. 
For  "  a" — read  at,  p,  1.  Appendix. 

<<  1?S  read  28,  p.  2.  Appendix. 

** '/Art/"~iead  the  p. 3.  Appendix. 

"  wfo/"— read  stuff,  p.  3.  Appendix. 

**  began^-i^rekd  begun^  p;  8.  Appendix: 


V^L.   Ill* 

For  **  Xieffum"fc-read  Leman,  p..  12«  note. 

"  o^p^oilar''— read  asphodel,  p.  53«  notCt 

**  t»»»— read  was,.p«  56.  note. 
Dele**tn#fcorf'— p.70. 
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So  many  of  our  duHngmthod  eharaders  were  edu" 
eated  at  Truro  Orammar  School,  thai  the  following 
Epitome  of  mf  Sehool-meeting  Sermon  (which  a  great 
number  of  my  Hearere  unshed  to  He  in  print f)  may  not 
be  judged  inappoiite  or  inappropriate.^ 
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In  the  wmUihtde  ofdreami  and  many  uwris^  thMTt  are 
dioenvatdHee:  Baifearih^m  ChS. 

SINCE  I  had  fho  pleunfe  of  addressing  from  this 
pnlpil  my  sohool-companions  and  friends;— ^at  an 
anniversary delightfal  to  every  ingennoiis  mind; — 
fnll  forty  yews  have  passed  away  |  •  •  *  * 
Within  a  mnch  less  period*  we  have  marked,  with 
regret,  innovations  often  threatening  to  subvert  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  society*  And*  among  the  nu- 
merous projects  for  the  instraction  of  the  rising  ge- 
neratiouy  our  understanding  has  been  insulted  by  a 
**  multitude  of  dreams''  more  attractive  than  Inith^ 
and  by  <*  many  words  *'  that  are  but  lying  **  vaaities." 
«« God  made  man  upright:  But  he  hath  sought  out 
many  inventions." 

In  the  fondness  for  speculation,  in  the  search  after 
novelties,  in  the  ardour  of  discovery,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  the  strongest  illustration  of  an  apothegm 
more  applicable  to  the  present,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
former  age.  And  when  sound  learning — when  true 
religion  and  virtue  are  at  stake,  we  look  around  us 
with  no  causeless  alarm* 

Of  the  various  systems  of  education,  which  in 
numberless  {Aacea  have  shaken  and  even  effected  tha 
.  aS 
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dissolation  of  tbe  old  esUblishments,  I  shall  specify 
two,  the  most  promiDent  ( thongh  opposite  in  their 
character,  yet  equally  protentous)  I  mean  the  se- 
minaries of  Fanatics,  and  the  academies  of  Unita- 
rians. 

Of  those  Fanatics  we  have  the  exact  prototypes,  in 
the  pretenders  to  inspiyation  against  whom  judge- 
ment was  denounced  by  Jeremnrh  and  Ezekiel,  and 
cTen  by  Christ  himself.  *'  Woe  unto  the  foolish 
prophets,  who  follow  theirowB  spirit»and  have  seen 
nothing!'*  "Woe unto  you — Pharisees — hypocrites!" 

In  the  schools  of  the  Prophets^  you  are  awaro  of  the 
intrusion  of  false  teachers : — seff-sent — though  they 
said  —  "the  Lord  had  sept  them!" — seducers  of 
{be  peoplcf ;  n^ho  •*  saw  fisribnsf  of  peace  witeifif  thefef 
was  no  peace ;  who  nlMid^  the  be&rt  «f  tlie  rigiiMras 
sad,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  wicked/' 
"  Ye,  who  turn  judgment  into'wormwood  (  satih  the 
Lord  )  prophesy  no  more  in  Bethels  but  seek  ye  me, 
and  ye  shall  live :  seek  ye  me,  who  created  the  Seven 
Stars  and  Orion— ^and  who  will  light  up  the.  shadow 
of  death  into  tho  morning  t  " 

And  have  we  not  .those  amongst  us,  who  seel^ 
Bethel; — where  all  is  gloominess,  like  aolo«id  spread 
upon  the  mouataia ;  to  obseere  the  cheering  radi- 
ance of  the  Gospel?  Have  we  not  those  in  almost 
Overy  town  and  village,  who  affeet  to  train  npf  chiK 
dren  ia  the  way  wherein  they  afe  to  go^  whflst  tkey 
are  leading  them  to  the  very  btHrdevs  of  desttimetion  ? 
These  then,  are  they  who  decry  or  deprftOte  aU  h»- 
man  learning  as  futile  and  even  i«ipioiii*->-who  ooafi- 
dently  boast  of  supernatural  aid  in  the  interpretatieo 
of  the  setiptures — ^who  reproiiade  all  amasemanta  mA 
recreations  >  as  national  aboMnatieas-^  whUat  real 
abominations  stalk  abroad^-'-with  **  the  Lord— the 
Lofd  "  on  the  lips  of  the.  most  deprsrred, ) — and  who 
have  no  hesitation  in  classing  men  oi  the  siriettial 
moralitj^l  («ot  the  hearers  only,  but 'doers  of  the 
worA  )  with  felons^  with  traitors^  with  laor dif rera  I 
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In  pertoM  of  tUt  dei6fi|itt<m»  that  priMipb  if 
wftnting,  wkMi  can  alone  ontmre  consittMioy.^  in 
snchr  ^OM  can  be  no  rational  belief— no  atabiKty. 
To  tho  fe«r  of  God  as  inflaencing  tbo  oondnot, 
there  can  be  no  pretence :  their  **  old  men  but  dream 
dreaoNi — and  their  yoni^  men  bnt  tee  ▼isions." 

Whilst  all  that  is  tai^lhjr  snch  enthosiasts,  is  thns 
flattering  to  the  imaginatio»  and  the  passions;  ilw 
doctrines  of  the  other  School  to  which.  I  alladed  as  of 
an  opposite  cbaraeter,  are  eqnaUy  flattering  to  the 
reason,  or  rather  to  the  pride  of  reason* 

Thetie  is  a  Scot,  cbaracteriied  by  an  excellent 
Prelate,  in  his  **  first  principles  of  ohristiaoity/'  as  a 
Species  of  Deists  calling  themselves  Unitarians,  The 
exertions  which  they  are  making  in  the  spread  of 
their  heretical  opinions,  are  almost  iaeredibie.  And 
some  of  their  projects  hare  sacceded,  [  belioYe,  far 
beyond  their  expectations.  Among  these  the  most, 
perhaps,  to  be  dreaded  because  the  most  plansible, 
IS  that  of  an  edueation  so  coatrired,  as  to  iDclnde 
within  its  comprehensive  grasp  an  innnmerable  con* 
gregation  of  yonng  people  and  to  adapt  itself  to  every 
denomination  of  christians ;  since  with  a  sdirit  of  ac- 
coomiodation  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  tbo 
projector  has  snbstracted  from  oar  Eeligionall  those 
doctrines  where  opinitms  are  at  variance.  Nothing,, 
in  short,  can  afford  a  specimen  of  more  re6ned  policy 
ihan  this  popular  institntion.  Nothing  can  have  a 
more  specious  aspect  of  candour  in  the  projector, 
than  ( in  sixiftladiDg  religious  peculiarities  )  not  even  to 
except  his  own.  Bat  a  little  reflection  will  shew  us, 
that  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  he  must  have  strip- 
ped our  Keligion  of  its  characteristic  rites  and  its 
most  essential  doctrines*  For,  (  as  another  Prelate 
remarked)  **  if  our  governors  were  inclined  to 
irame  a  new  liturgy  and  constitntion,  according  to 
such  a  sys^m,  we  should  have  a  Religion  without  a 
Redeemer,  without  a  8anciifier  and  without  grace;, 
without  a  sacrihce,  without  a  Priest,  without  an  Ia- 
tercessor.'*  a  3 
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ThefUMaitd  ilifimitM  of  mui  r^qtifaing  t  h«afisiiiy 
llediatorwid  Aioii«r»  «re  diicarded  ai  oUflieraB :  mA 
rewards  and  pmiiabmaBU  appealing  to  a  Mttte  of  the 
digikity  of  imman  natare^  are  hdd  oHI  to^ie  fmpih— 
newarde  and  pankhnMnU,  boiMidoil  by  Mtt^  ^iirthly 
▼lews;  flince  HeaTeti  aad  an  hereafter* < aiiek  aft 
43hlri8tiiArity  promieet  to  m4r  abodbliee )  are  shiit  ont 
fr#m  tlie  prmqieetb  In  the  iciHyel  of  Unitttritokm, 
howerer^  Uiere  an  PUDfeeMr*  wiM>  hire  preeeeded 
one  step  4n1kmtj  in  the  exaltatieti  of  man  and  in  their 
addressee  to  km  reason  as  exclnsfve  of  bis-Mltegs 
and  feilMa  and  weaknesees*  -  Of  this  sclioo!»  the 
aathors  of  Praetical  Ednoatton  hare  in  some  faneilal 
productions  attacked  ns  with  the  weapons  of  ridicnle, 
more  powerfiilv  perhaps,  than  mosl  etherinstratnents 
of  warfare.  In  that  large  work,  ReXgfeli  is  passvd 
over,  with  indifference  it' not  with  oontetnpt. 

We  hare,  here  and  there,  indeed,  passages  that 
.testify  the  i)^ief  in  a  Snpreme  tieleg,     Bti  even  the 
moral  admonitions  are  conveyed  in  a  cold  end  heart- 
-less  mannert*— with  oeihing  to  animate  as  in  onr  dn- 
ies  by  reference  to  the  will  of  God.     All  rehites  to 
'Natural  History  and  the  Setenoes,  with  anoecastonal 
application  of  the  moral  pnmciple  in  a  woridiy  sense 
orapirit.    And  the  author  has  been  pnUickly  chal- 
lenged to  produce  a  single  line  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  volumes  in  the  least  degree  relative  to 
Christianity. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  of  those  Sohobls  and 
*  Academies,  the  pupils  are  comparatively  few. — and 
that  the  old  system  of  education,  of  which  revealed 
Religion  makes  a  fundamental  part,  is  maintained 
inviolate*-eif»aliy  unafieeted  by  the  tenets  of  Pu- 
rttaas  or  of  Theophilantbropists.  Hat  this  is  not  a 
fact.  In  many  parts  of  the  Island,  the  corruptions  of 
which  wo  oomplain,  have  spread  through  aM  ranks  t>f 
the  people :  insomuch  that  parents  have  given  a  decided 
;  preference  to  those  who  Instil  into  the  minds  of  their 
•hildren  these  pernicious  doctrines.     The  chief  rea- 
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son,  ho#eirer,  whieh  induoed  me  to  uimaAvert  on 
tfae  two  QStreme*  in  whiok  th«  atrases  of  Ohnttianity 
sre  flo  gbrkig,  was  to  slnsw  yon,  as  fardblf  at  pos^ 
sibtey  what  Mlid  inatroctioii  is,  eontrastod  witii  the 
nnntbslttitial  tbecnies  tiiat  «re  afloat  aroiUKi  qb  !-** 
I  sbovli  arid»  that  ( to  eoa^plete  all )  ia  the  system  of 
konao  foUies,  the  inetn>(Mlis  hath  anew  Idstitattoi^ 
of  a  liheEralityi  to  otaim  I  aappose  oar  adaiiration; 
yet  a  straetiire  we  cannot  say^  whase  buikler  and 
maker  18  God — thatiings  ofian  its  angnifaMt  portals 
to  Calvinists  or  Detsts,  Saints  or  Iniilels^<^  those 
whom  we  have  seen  gfaspiBg  at  the  ahadow  of  Keii- 
gioB ;  though  ikere  I  halieve  they  hava  not  even  the 
shadow  to  grasp  at  i  i 

From  sooh  flaotaadons  and  changes^from  cun- 
ntngly  derised  faUet,  from  pfaik>sophy  after  the  ru- 
dimeats  of  men,  we  tniiiy  my  friends  and  sehool  oom<- 
paaiensi  to  scenes  that  atust  refresh  our  spirits, 
nwakenoar  kindest  feelings,  enliven  oar  taste,  reoralt 
onr  litcsvture,  aaisuite  our  virtaa»  strengthen  oar 
religion*  Aad  wo  eoBgiwtalate  anrsatves,  in  the 
fall  assurance  that  iha  oM  paths  are  not  aFbaolnlaly 
forsafeen-^still  opMung  upon  seats  of  Learning  that 
ans  cooaeerated  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  ! 

I  am  not  so  bUttdly  attoohsd  to  the  InstituliQoa  of 
our  forefsthets,  as  to  ooateod  thttt,  models  of  per- 
fecttcai,  they  ftdmit  of  no  rnprovemsat. 

Bat  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  my  belief  that 
**  whatsoever  things  are  true,  or  honest,  or  just,  or 
pare,  oriovely»  or  of  good  report"«^we  amy  iwil  the 
Seminary  ef  a^iich  1  woirid  speak  as  the  soaroe  of 
them  alK 

Amidst  the  elementary  kne*wlege  Imto  inoiAcated, 
aad  all  saperveniag  aequtremeats,  ft^ion  is  the  pri- 
mary'oijjeet  of  regard^-the  fear  of  tfae  Lofd  is  the 
begiaain^  of  wisdom,  f n  this  light,  tlie  litens  fan^ 
mantores  have  m  laore  than  the  sweet  hiAQence  of 
the  Pleiade6"«^aBd  the  4^^c  ccrrfcc^r  is  «« for  the 
healmg  of  the  natiens." 
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As  ttte  crowning  work  of  edacation,  mir  Unirei^ 
sities  stand  first  in  the  whole  civilised  world;  co** 
lumns  of  strength  and  ornaments  of  glory  I  From 
these  tllnstrions  repositories  of  knowlegoand  of 
wisdoniy  we  look  to  tiie  acoompliehed  Ancients, 
whence  that  knowlege  and  wisdom  were  derired; 
and  mainly  to  their  Athens^  the  fountain  of  Orecina 
and  of  Roman  Literatnre*  It  was  in  this  City  of 
Cities  appeared  in  assemUage  the  brightest  eharao- 
ters  that  ever  adorned  hnmanity* 

It  was  there,  warriors  nndaszled  by  the  fame  of 
military  titchievements,  devoted  their  tranqnil  honva 
to  the  charms'  of  philosophy.  There,  nobles  and 
statesmen  attended  the  lectures  of  a  Socrates  or « 
Plato ;  and  invoked  the  Moses  on  the  banks  of  fho 
Ilyssns  or  in  the  groves  of  Academus*  Thillier 
resorted  the  princes  of  distant  climates,  to  taste  tho 
sweets  of  learned  leisure  and  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
and  the  friendship  of  refined  and  elevated  understand- 
ings. In  this  meridian  of  intellectual  excellence, 
we  recogniae  the  Moral  Yirtois,  in  truly  impo- 
sing attitudes.  To  the  Lyceum — to  the  Portico  wo 
recur  for  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  Prudence, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  Temperance.  Yet  how  ineffectmal 
were  their  efforts  after  all,  in  satisfying  the  hopet, 
and  quieting  the  fears  of  man  whioh  extended  beyond 
the  grave!  Bow  palpable  was  their  imbeeiliity,  till 
Revelation  placed  them  in  a  point  of  view  belore 
unknown,  and  aseertaioed  Uto  due  limita  of  their 
power;  and  assigned  to  them  new  motives  of  action, 
in  concert  with  the  Christian  Gracbs,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Cfemrity,  the  heralds  of  immortality  I 

Whilst,  then*  our  holy  ReHgion  disdained  not  to 
link  its  Graces  in  friendly  union  with  the  Moral 
Firlves;— it  by  no  means  declined  an  allianc  ewith 
kummm  Lemwimff.  At  Ath^s  tro  have  met  Sitoerates : 
and  if,  there  also,  we  me^iSt  Paul,  we  shall  find  the 
Great  Apostle  reverting  to  the  akar  of  the  Unknown. 
God ;  whilst  he  boldly  preached  Jesus  and  the  R«^ 
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swreclibti  to  tbt  ngw  eflhoiP^rth  mi  fi»diedi»*^ 
cif^et  of  fipteums*  And  it  i«  o€  eMi«cqp*nee  to 
mjr  argttflMBty  tiialiafso  puiadung  lio  nmtmi  not  to 
ewil  ftiUieir  orodHioii  or  tbow  Uberal  arts;  Uftt  (  a 
high  oompttoMil  (»  tlMir  gonos)  ^pM>ted  from,  their 
own  poets ;  and  in  quoting  shewed,  that  ko  had  B0% 
tewA  the«ii««p4rfictaBy,  but  iuid  comoikted  passages 
frofli  tkMi  to  t»eaiovj,  as  mttriiiag  appfobation.  It 
was>  tiiorefore^  the  im«fidiettoy  of  tb4  Boblett  hoiun 
talents  or  atlainoMBts  thttt  the  ilpoAtle  iotandod  to 
oxpoao  (  not  (he  dbsohtle  inahiUtf )  Ihaic  iaavffiei^ 
oQcv  in  prepwring  mortals  in  n  prohatiooarj  stAte 
for  an  hereafter  where  €wry  man  will  bo  rewarded 
aee^Mrdiag  to  Ms  wtiriuh— their  inadaqaacy  to  that 
noaieatooa  end ;  at  the  aaate  tiaifte ,  thm  his  lanuli« 
mtjr  with  the  Groek  atihor*  comr^yed  bo  dobioua 
hmt,  0bMi  loaming  and  eren  taste  itsetf  might  be 
brought  into  the  serriee  of  religion;  and  indeed  in  the 
conversion  of  tiMse  who  believed  (  of  Dionysias,  of 
Daoaaris  and  others  )  proved  how  nsefnl — ^how  inipor- 
tant  was  even  that  which  has  been  dee«ned  '*  a  pleasiug 
art  at  most"  when  hapfily  applied  to  the  8ubj<$ot. 

Aftfer  the  Aposlolio  ag«»  when  the  aopernatural  gift 
of  languages  was  no  longer  ronchsafed  to  llie  preach* 
era  of  Ohdstiaiiity«  hoaiaa  le»rning  was  of  necessity 
called  in  to  supply  Its  pUee«  All  the  powers  of  poly » 
theism  badbeendrawa np  in  array  against  the  near 
rel^ion.  ^fet  the  Christian  preaohers  and  writers^ 
eminent  f(»r  their  akill  in  n^ery  Sfocies  of  litecatare, 
rose  enpeiioff  to  their  most  formidably  adversariesj 
They  had  road  and  they  had  etadied  the  {philosophers, 
historians,  and  poets  t  and  they  wrote  in  the  Greek 
and  Latnalangoages^  not  only  with  accuracy  but  with 
elegance.  It  was  politic,  therefore,  in  the  appst%ts 
emperor  to  prohibit  all  iMdmimiries  of  kamiag  among 
the  Christians;  ainee  he  idbl  that  from  his  own  pagaa 
armoury  they  bad  beeftfnrnishedwithwoaponfr  against 
paganism.  And  theee  is  one  thing  which  i  cemK>t  but 
cail  to  your.remembra— e,  thatif  dt«  Ai^sttne  could 
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reason  wiOi  Ae  faealiMi  (as  yOn  know  be  did  )  from 
their  ownTereaees— eimly  tiiere  is  a  fabe  delicacy- 
there  is  an  affectation  of  religioiiSDessy  to  say  (  as  hath 
repeatedly  heen  asserted  )  that  plays—the  comedies 
of  that  very  Terence,  afaonld  be  baniiriied  from  Chris- 
tian schools. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  in  subsequent 
times*  the  great  defniders  of  the  fmA,  from  their 
knowlege  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  their  inti- 
macy with  classic  literature,  opened  to  us  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  comailed  omr  admirable  litnrgy — 
and  from  their  akill  in  theology  produced  works, 
which  have  illuminated  through  its  whole  extent  the 
christian  world.  Human  learning,  then,  possessed 
jewels  of  sUver,  and  jeweb  <rf  gold.  But  its  trea- 
sures were  of  little  ▼alue^-'till  they  were  transferred 
from  Egypt  to  Israel— from  idolatry  to  the  true  reli- 
gion. Consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  they 
shoue  with  new  brilliancy :  they  gained  freeh  lustre 
from  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Thus  have  all  the  higher  Schools  in  this  Country 
been  active  for  ages  in  interweaving  classical  know- 
lege with  the  rudiments  of  evangelital  truth;  enabling 
^one  part  of  onr  youth  to  preserve  their  religious  prin- 
ciples uncorrupted  by  the  artifices  of  hypocrisy  or 
infidelity  in  their  future  comineroe  wKh  the  world  ; 
and  the  other  part  to  beoonv  powerful  defenders  and 
successful  dispensers  of  the  word  of  God* 

And  thus  it  should  seem  they  resemble  ( in  their 
object  and  their  aim )  those  semlnarieis  which  the 
Emperor  Julian  was  so  sealobs  in  suppressing: 

Such,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  is  the  system  of 
education,  in  which  ise  my  frioiids  I  mnat  naturally  feel 
the  deepest  interest. 

At  the  time  when  those  of  the  first  houses  were 
educated  at  their  own  fn^vmcial  school,  Cornwall 
saw  her  aeholars  nt  both  Univefialies  possessed  of 
sound  barning,  snch  as  they  wk»  made  their  boast  of 
royal  seminaries  couM   searo^y  rival.     We    had 
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alwAjs  raasM*  indeed  to  rest  lelMed  wifh  fhe  plan 
andprocoM  ofedncatton;  aadhadcavse  toexnltin 
the  talents  and  skill  of  uhU  masters,  and  the  genius 
and  eraditioB  ol  distingnished  scholars ;  till  within  a 
a  very  few  years  &•  ancient  simpllelty  was  broken 
in  upon ;  indiscreetly  I  think,— thongh  with  intentions 
and  from  motives,  which   I  presume   not  for  an 
instant  to  call  in  question.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  draw 
comparisons  in  the  slightest  degrte  invidious.    Vet  I 
cannot  but  remind  yon,  that  /ran  lAeiaemeiif  of  the 
election-- of  a  very  worthy  man  assuredly— as  suc- 
cessor to  him,  to  whose  parentd  superintendanee 
many  of  my  haarera  can  have  no  scruple  in  attributing 
dieir  success,  their  eminence  or  their  comforts  in  tl^e 
various  walks  of  ltfe-^-4irom  that  mammi  it  was  po 
longer  a  classical  seminary;  since  the  project  of  ih- 
termixmg  scientific  with  philologieal  learning,  (  richly 
garnished  with   the  ommiental  accomplishments,) 
was  publickly  avowed  and  adopted.    I  would  by  no 
means  attempt  to   depreciate  the  Mathematics,  or 
Trench,  or  Paintii^,  or  Music,  or  Dancing.    But  to 
see  our  school  transmuted  into  a  modish  Academy-^ 
(  glittering  tmsel  for  ssAidgold,)  could  not  but  give 
pain  to  thoae  whose  taste  or  genius  was  formed  or 
fostered  there.   Erdong  **  however,  (there  were  some 
who  |H-edicted>  the  mMter  will  so  far  consult  his 
own  diginity  and  Aal  ef'  the  school  over  which  he 
presides,  as    to  give    a  determined  preference  to 
riassics^  literature." 

My  sense  of  delicacy  forbids  me  to  say  more,  but 
from  my  feeling  of  merit  I  cannot  say  less— -than 
that  (though  the  predielion  was  not  immediatelv 
fulfilled )  we  with  pleasure  own,  it  i^  at  length 
verified  wth  erery  character  of  a  permanent  estab^ 
lishmeat. 

Ardently  indeed  do  we  wish  tiia^oor  sons  and  our 
sons  sons  may  hail  this  venerable  seat  of  the  Muses, 
"  still  simply  still  severely  great  p»     •     •     •     ♦ 
.  And  now,  my  fellow  scholars  and  friends!  it  only 
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ncflUiwtlMitire  join  eamestty  in  iheimyer  A«t  aa 
long  M  this  ««npiiBry  caa6ti»  BeUgion  ant  Leanuag 
mider  ito  infloencd  may  jiever  bo  djimwwknd ;  tlMt 
it  mny  cautiaae  as  a  fDrtress  impregnaUe  by  flie 
fiilUaafaad  4he  xieea  cf  stbe  tioies,  m  tkai  if  reduced  to 
the  .la»t  ^epsfkrtmky  its  phampioiui  may  rather  faU 
glorioasly  like  the  heroes  of  TberttMqijflK,  than 
subnut  liieir  bi^mem  to  a  malftitadfi  of  assafllng 
revohitiaaiats ! 

iMU  dkU  lanlicipale  ^movamt  sofdeaaant  as  <lliis ; 
when  after  an  interval  (no  .incensidorriile  sface  in 
mortallUOf )  they  who  wei«  indebted  for  instruction  to 
sevoral  BBoeessire  masftera^  shoidd  have  had  the 
power  :of  meeting  in  good  feUowship,— not  only  at 
their  School-room  bnt  in  :the  honse  of  Ood ;  thus 
niaitifesiing  their  attaAipent  to  the  religions  as  well 
as  .to  tthe  literary  iK>nstiUilian8  of  onr  coiQpti'yy--*'! 
Irnetrmth  the  feelings  aodoonviction,  that  to  assemUe 
together  merely  for  the  purpose  ^  social  greatiogB 
^Btd  coBTiviaiity,  (to  say  nothing  of  its  being  oon<- 
traryto  aU  existing  nsages  at  sneh  anniTersaries) 
wonM- be  no .high:canipliaaentto  onr  diristian  pro- 
feseion^  And  'you  wiB  eacnse  an  old  man  in  tbd 
Uhei!ly.hermay;take  insuggeslwg  to  yon  the  propriety 
of  a  peculiar  attention  at  the  close  of  onr  classical 
jubilee,  to  what  the  G«eeks  finely  termed  the  ro. coXov 
aou  TO  wpoFoyf  and  what  the  wisest  of  the  Romana 
with  suj^eme  elegance  defined  i  ^Deeonuaqnod  ita 
natnrse  consentaneum  sit,  ut  in  eo  moderatio  et 
lemperantia  appareat  cum  specie  quadam  liberali'' — 
the  last  beantifui  finish  of  a  iiberal  edueation^-^all 
inohided inthesf/iva cat n^a of  St  PauL 

luithe  eoafidence,  that  onr  deportment  will  be 
sneh^aSineiotdy  a£,oman  Philosopher  but  even  an 
Apostle  might  approve-^ suffer  me  to  express  my 
satisfiMtien'in'neticing  so  nai^  attracted  by  a  revival-— 
for  other  in  its  spirit  than  what  hath  usurped  its 
name !— in  seeing  the  aged  mingling  with  the  young; 
andin^ observing  the  alacrity  of  those  few,  who  gray 
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«ori«ty«  in  ralljii^  oncre  more  around  the  scenes  of  their 
thildliood  and  their  youth,  with  renotated  spirits  and  happy 
rccoiiections ! 

May  such  cordial  brotherhood  bear  the  auspiciooa 
promise,  that  every  gloomy  apprehension  shall  prove 
Vain  ;  and  that  though  not  honoured  by  the  imm^diaie 
protection  of  *«  Kii*gs  its  nurfting^  Fathers  and  Queens 
iia  nursing  Mothers/'  our  school  may  never  want  a 
powerful  patronage— and  that  they  of  a  House  whose 
lireige  we  revere,  (ennobled  mt^re  by  active  virtues^ 
than  by  the  splendour  of  an  earldom)  may  extend  to  it 
their  guardian  care,  and  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  may  transmit  it  still  flourishing  to  the  latest 
posterity.  • 

*  I  wish  to  say  something  more  of  Sin  H.  Daw:  And  as 
one  of  Dr.  Cardew's  scholars  I  here  take  occasion  to  speak  of 
bim. 

Rich  Anns,  also,  was  of  Trnro  school. 

Kor  should  I  pass  Micuaix,  another  of  the  I^octor^s  pit* 
pits,  in  silence. 

Prefixed  to  Paris*s  Life,  U  an  enen^avinffof  Sir  H.  Davy«  by 
Sir  Tboma»  Lawrence— **  one  of  his  happiest  efforts ;  the  only  eo* 
graved  pArtrail  I  have  seen,  in  which  hir  H*s  lea  tares  arehap^ 
pily  animatftd  with  the  expressions  of  the  Poet ;  and  whose 
eye  is  bent  to  pursue  the  flights  of  his  imagination  through  on* 
explored  regions.**  So  says  Paris,  in  his  preface.  It  is  certainly 
the  portrait  of  an  elegant  gentleman  -^Bnt  my  portrait  from  the 
picture  b^  Phillips,  is  much  more  character istio  of  Davy.  It 
haa  his  ieatnres,  his  manner,  his  air. 

C'oryton  was  Davy's  master  at  Penzance.— Owing  to  aft 
^  nnfortunate  aptness  in  the  name  to  a  do^grel  verse,  Davy  ba4 
tre^aently  to  smart  under  this  man's  tyranny*— 
Now,  master  Davy  I 
Now,  ISir  !  1  have  e  t 
No.  one  shall  save  e— 
Good  master  Davy  {*'  p.  8. 

Davy  was  fond  of  the  marvellonv  *'  Ha4«iot  his  talents 
been  diverted  mto  other  channels,  who  can  iay  that we  might 
not  have  received  from  his  inventive  pen  a  series  of  romantle 
tales,  as  beautifnlly  illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  his  native 
eo^Bty  as  are  the  Waverly  novels  of  that  of  Scotl«.nd?  p  p.  ^ 
A.  Davy  was  in  the  habit  of  vrriting  balla^is  and  making  tire* 
firarka,  and  preparing  and  exploding  thunder  powder,  p  5*. 
ami  in  sceopincont  the  inside  of  a  tncnip  infLpUdng  a  lightaA 
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candle  in  the  cavity,  and  i\mn  melting  fras:ment«  of  tin,  and 
of  demanding  from  his  ronipanions  a  certain  number  of  pins 
for  tlie|>ilveiejrc  of  witnesFinir  the  o|^eiation.  |>  6. 

**  1  Mas  fortunate  (said  Dr.  (  aiiie\v)iii  having  so  many 
good  materials  to  work  ni>on.  and  thus  having  only  tungi  vice 
cotis,  though  essors  ipse  serandi." 

To  the  tiiuli  of  ihh  latter  part  of  the  Doctor's  qnotatioa  * 
will  his  scholars  suhscrihe?  1  doubt  how  far  Dr.  ('.was  able  to 
descend  into  the  shadowy  region?*  of  Maro,  withoat  dounm 
fatalis  virgael^p.  7.  i)hall  we  laud  our  chemist's  hodiy  or 
mental  elegance?  He  liad  no  ear  for  mu.vic— could  not  even 
sing  God  save  the  KiniT— In  a  volunteer  inli  ntiy-corps,  he  could 
ue\eremerg«  from  the  awkward  .-quad—  p.  1*^.  Hr  wrote  an 
epic  poem  on  the  adventmes  of  Dionicd,  entitled  the  Tydi- 
diad !  I  p.  16*  He  seizf^d  upon  a  clumsy  worn  out  clyster  pipe 
(as  my  late  most  valurd  relation  and  friend  Mr.  Giddy  informed 
Br.  Paris)  in  trinmph  ;  and  lo  !  it  80on  fi|iurcd^way  in  all  the 
pomp  and  gloiyot'a  complicated  piece  of  pneumatic  apparatus. 
p.  SI.  It  seems  Davy's  elegant  mind  was  stron;;ly  attached  to 
thisglyster  pipe!  Still  the  said  glyster  pipe  was  reserved  for 
ISreater  things  1  It  actually  performed  the  duties  of  an  air  pump. 
3 he  most  humlde  means  may  certainly  accomplish  the  highest 
ends.  But  that  a  gly^terpipe(  worn  out  unquestionably  in  humhlo 
duties)  should  have  assisted  him  in  revolutionizing  tli£icieurey 
— is  most  ^himt>ical— must  wcnderful  ! 

**  Irot  Davy  possessed  a  countenance  In  its  natural  sate 
\ery  far  from  comely  [I  snppose  his  countenance  in  his  picture 
is  fiupernatnral]  while  his  roand  shoulders [  Lawrence's  shouldert 
are  finely  shaded]  inharmonious  voice,  (ba<l  ear;  insiuniticant 
manner  would  produce  any  thing  rathor  than  a  favorable  im- 
pression— In  riper  age  he  might  Le  called  **  good  looking*'-— 
though  bis  aspect  was  of  the  **  Bi:colic  character/'  Yet  the 
change  of  his  person  after  bis  promotion  to  the  Koyal  Institu- 
tion was  so  rapid,  that  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  it  would  h^ve 
Itcen  attiibnted  lo  nothing  less  than  the  miraculcua  interposi- 
tion ot  the  Priestess  of  Helen  !  !  I  p.  feO. 

Davy's  nnoouth  appearance  and  address  subjected  him  to  - 
many  mortitications  on  bis  fiist  arrival  in  ■..oudon  — There  was 
a  smirk  on  his  countenance ~a  pertness  in  his  manner,    i^peak- 
ingfjf  the  **  slo*  enly  stile  of  his  manipulations,*'  Dr.    Paris 
says;  **  on  one  occasion,  reading  an  introductory  lecture,  and 
^)«hing  to  cxpvoge  a  nc(;4Hess  epitbet,  instead  of  taking  up  ^ 
the  pen,  he  dip(ietblii«  forefinger  into  tho  ink-bottle,  and  thas  * 
biotted  out  the  unmeaning  expletive  "  p.  06. 

Afterwards  the  bloom  of  his  simplicity  was  dulled  by  the 
breath  of  adulation :    and,  unfortunately,  he  assumed  the  garb  * 
auid  airs  of  a  man  of  fa&hion.  p.  91 . 

Davy  had  a  gastronomic  propensity.   At  Mnllion, attempt-' 
iaf  to  f  tuff  »  b»»s  and  mike  baace  for  the  lald  fish,  he  so  pro*' 
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voked  Uif  cook,  tjiatliatihe  not  made  a  prcriptta^e  retreat,  she 
would  have  pii'iied  her  dish  noMi  to  his  hottoni,  or  (to  use  Dr. 
ParU's  peii()iira5tic  phraseoUigy)  she  would  ^' have  attached 
a  certain  dlhhouorabie  adilil.ou  to  the  tkixU  oi  his  jacket, 
p.  83. 

Davy  waij  once  a  Spinosist.—- lo  a  poem,  entitled  "  SpiiUH 
siftoi,**  he  says. 

—  **  '1  he  eternal  cause 
To  know  and  love,  in  reverence  to  adore. 

To  hend  beneath  the  inevitable  la\v.> ; 
Sinkinir  in  deaili,  its  human  xtn  n*;th  no  more  ; 

To  quit  the  biivdeiis  of  its  oaitbly  days. 
To  give  to  nature  all  her  borrowed  powers— 

Elhereal  fire  to  teed  the  solar  lays, 
Ethereal  dew  to  glad  the  earth  iu  showers"— 

Such  is  Man  1  p.  bC.  And—**  that  part  of  Almighty  God  . 
(says  he)  whicii  resides  in  the  rocks  and  in  the  wood8"«*^C. 
&;c.  p  b^.     liut  Spinoza  promulgattd  no  lew  doctrine. 

The  Soul  of  the  world  was  a  do^ma  of  the  (hahlaean  sages^ . 
the  Persian  Souti,  and  the  Chinese  (  ontucius.  We  recognize  . 
it  ul>o,  in  l^liuy,  V'irgil,  Aratits,  IMauiiius*  Lucan. 

There  are  some,  indeed,  who  piesunio  to  tell  ns,  that  Ihii 
doctrine  hath  its  suj»port  in  the  irt^tvmi  Hiou,  (of  Genesis,  I*, 
S.)  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters;— and  in  Ezekiers*'  spirit  of 
the  living  creature" — irvtvfxa  ^uitis    Jsiee  Ezekiel,  I.   *(>,  21 
X.  17  8ir  Hiimphty's  **  Consofations"  havenosnehbewilderinj; 
obscnrity.    'i  hey  p^ive  ns  tietter  things.    In  them,  we  have  the 
w^avj  the  truth,  and  the  life,    *'  Jn  the  oritrtn,  pi-ogress,  eleva- 
tion, decline  and  tail  of  the  empires  of  antiquity,'*  Sir  Humphry 
sees  proofs,  and  justly  sees,  that  they  were  intended  "  for  a 
definite  eo'*  in  the  scheme  of  human  redemption  ;*'  and  he  finds  ^ 
proj  hecies  which  have  been  amply  verified .    He  regards  the 
foundation  or  the  roin  of  a  Kingdom,  which  appears  in  civil 
history  so  great  an  event,  as  comparatively  of  small  moment 
in  the  history  of  man  and  in  his  rctllgious  institutions.    He  con. 
sidcrs  the  e^tahiishment  of  the  worship  of  one  God 'amongst  a 
despised  people,  as  the  most  Important  circumstance  in  the  ' 
history  ot  the  early  world.    He  regards  the  Christian  dispen. 
sation  as  natftrallyaiisinir  out  of  the  Jewish  ;  and  thedoctrities 
of  the  Psgui  nations ''all  preparatory  to  the  triinnphand  final  ' 
establislinient  of  a  creed  fitted  for  the  most  enlightened  state 
«f  the  hmnan'mtnd,  and  equaHy  adapted  to  every  climate  and 
every  people.**      .       .  *  -  -  ■> 

We  cannot  but  regard  these  passages  with  great  in- 
terest as  indicating  the  tra.n  of  thought  which  mast  have 
occupied  the  mind  ot  their  author,  and  as  proving  that  in 
his  latter  days  he  not  only  studied  the  doctrines  ot  C  hristianity, 
but  derived  the  greatest  consolation  from  its  tenets.  And  I 
ciote  my  little  trivial  notices,  by  observiog  that  I  am  not  blind 
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to  the  transcendent  merits  (nnless  blind  from  an  excess  of  light) 
either  of  Sir  H  Davy  or  of  his  splendid  hioerrapher*  I  had,  son*  e 
years  ago,  the  honoar  of  bein«;  presented  to  Dr.  Paris  at  Pen- 
zance fa^  onr  miitaal  friend,  Davtes  Gilbert :  Ani  **  si  mihi 
|»iteteritos,  ^^c.  &c.  conid  I  he  restored  to  former  healtli,  and 
spirits  (a  renoration  not  to  be  expected)  bow  lively  would  be 
my  pleasure  In  meeting?  a  gentleman  of  so  Much  science  and 
«o  mnch  ingenuity,  once  mnre  in  tlie  west  of  Cornwall; — 
especially  on  that  eminence  (to  which  alt  the  Drnidical  rocks 
wlH  be  as  molehills)~wliere  the  Geological  soiciety  have  been 
called  npoftt  to  Consecrate  amonnment  of  native  granite  to  the 
memory  of  onr  great  philosopher  I 

The  Sermons  and  Letters  by  Jonn  Kich41id8,  A.  M.  late 
Vicar  of  Wedmore,  Somerset,  and  Cnrate  of  St  Michaers,  Bath 
hvrt  mnch  nnction.  This  gentleman  was  born  at  Penryn,  Ang. 
4th  1771,  owed  his  school  learning  to  Dr.  Cardew,  at  Tmro, 
and  Dr.  Jos.  Warton,at  Winchester ;  a  pensioner  of  St*  Johns 
College  Cambridge  in  1789,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  jn  1793; 
ttas  ordained  Deacon  at  Exeter,  b>  Bishop  Bnllerin  17d4— and 
entered  on  the  curacy  of  Paul,  at  Penzance  and  was  admitted 
A.  M.  1796. 

lo  1799,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  J.  S.  Wynell 
Mayow,  Esq.  of  Bray,  in  thia  Connty* 

I  refer  my  readers  to  the  memoir  prefixed  toiiiiSemioAs, 
for   Tarions  particulars  of  his  life.  * 

I  had  mistaken  Richards  for  an  enthusiast :  otherwise 
I  should  have  included  him  among  the  Divines  that  have 
done  honour  to  Cornwall.  How  just  and  how  rational  is  thias 
"  Onr  comforU,  our  assurances,  onr  inward  witness  to  our 
acceptance  are  all  to  be  sought  in  the  di«cikarf«of  onr  nvTina— 
not  in  wv  flitetwaing  /e«h'fi/rs/"— (See  p.  891)— a  sentence, 
which  should  be  aa  **  frontlets  bctwaen  onr  eyes*'— which 
should  be  written  "  on  the  posts  of  onr  houses  nod  onr  gates  r*— 

*'  Great  is  the  company"  of  the  Poets  :— among  whona 
Mr.  N,  Bf  ICHBLL  well  deserves  a  place.  <if  his  smaller  poena* 
which  are  very  pleasing  **  ViUage  BeW*  much  resemhlaa 
Mrs.  Bray's  Pttgr*  Svug** 

•  Rlclisrdt,  (I  believe)  kad  always  the  followlBg  tcntlmlBt  In  bis  nlB4 
•*-Bnt  \t  attacked  by  violent  lectarists,  how  it  ii  poHlblc>  tbaitbe  Buat 
peaceable  man  can  sit  down  in  silent  acquiescence  t  - 

T/c    \piio-    ivfiP    Kal    Xoyo/jLo^slv ;    9iffrgi§ur 
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The  first  Port  of  this  Appendix  liks  an  ifendfediate 
connexion  wiib  Traro^-seliODl,  in  reference  to  Dr  •Car*' 
i>Ew  ;  my  tnetnoiir  of  whom  forms  the  last  three  pages 
oftbe  vohini^. 

In  ihis  Second  Part,  I  have  sinbetHB  pteasttre  in  ro- 
corriog'  to  the  venerftfole  PetbUs  ;  of  whom»  I  regret^ 
that  from  the  sc&nliness  of  my  matenals^  I  could  gire 
but  a  very  imperfeict  sketch.  For  the  following  extracts 
from  his  RecQllectioM.  and  Meditations,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kind  consideration  of  a  family — worthy  of  their 
great  nnicle.  Of  all  his  writings,  the  Reeoiteetions  and 
Meditations  are  the  most  interesting.  It  is  obnous* 
that  they  were  never  intended  for  publication:  bat  they 
will  do  bononf  to  his  memory.  I  had  enquired  for  those 
MSS.  whilBh  might  have  thrown  new  lustre  on  the  He^ 
brew  Critic  and  oontroversialist.  But  I  am  better  pleased 
with  the  papers  now  put  into  my  hands ;  ab  they  beauti- 
Mly  illostrate  the  life  and  manners  of  the  pious  dhristian. 
Ferhaps,  to  the  benevolence  which  iurhished  me  with 
these  papers,  the  revival  of  the  controyersy  in  question^ 
wouid  have  been  revolting.  Yet  as  a  literary  memorialist^ 
I  could  not  but  state  facts :  l(or  was  it  easy  to  tuppvesi 
opinions  or  avoid  reflexions. 
C 
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December  1, 1747. 
"  (hice  morey  threugh  the  mercy  of  God,  inpiTi^ 
XKofiivtav  evtavTuy^  I  see  the  return  of  mi/  hirth^day.-^ 
**  Let  me  bless  Almighty  God  for  this,  and  all  his  mercies  ; 
particalarly  for  pulling  it  into  my  heart  to  apply  myself 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  of  which  I  have  now  attained 
a. knowledge,  such  as  (I  think)  1  would  not  part  with 
in  exchange  for  the  best  preferment  in  the  world.^— ' 
Thi&spring,  let  me  finish  my  Critical  dissertation  upon 
Job ;  which  as  it  has  many  things  in  it  out  of  the  common 
way,  may  perhaps  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  lovers  of 
learning  and  men  of  taste  and  genius  to  read  it. — And  it 
will  b^  no  small  good  done,  if  it  excite  in  these  a  greater 
fisteem  for  revealed  religion  and  the  Holy  Scriptures* 

In  the  mean  time  let  me  observe  a  due  temperance 
in  my  diet,  that  my  body,  may  be  always  in  a  proper 
disposhron  to  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  of  my  soul. 

Lord  !  give  me  to  this,  a  sincere  piety  towards  thee^ 
an  unrestrained  charity  towards  men,  a  meekness  and 
humility  in  all  my  conduct,  such  as  becomes  a  minister  of. 
Christ.  Enable  me  to  overcome  all  my  infirmities,  par- 
ticularly those  wandering  thoughts  in  prayer  I  often  ex-* 
perience !  Let  fUe  consider  the  methods  proper  to  be 
taken  as  a  remedy  for  this  evi/»  and  at  my  leisure  eom^ 
^st  a  sermon  upon  the  subject. 

Attd  O !  vouchsafe  to  that  sick  person  whom  thou 
hast  so  greatly  afflicted — vouchsafe  thy  mercy  I  Lord  I 
comfort  her  and  restore  her,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will  I — > 
Have  mercy  upon  ny  friends  and  relations  y  forgive  my 
enemies* 

December  I4th,  1747. 
Yesterday  being  Snnday,  I  employ  this  as  a  day  of  re- 
collection upon  occasion  of  the  mourntul  anniversary  ot  my 
poor  mother's  death.  V  have  outlived  her,  seven  and  twen- 
ty years:  And  how  have  i  managed  the  time  thus  graciously 
bestowed  upon  me  ?  i  hope  not  aUogetlier  idly,  with  res- 
pect to  the  improvement  of  myself,  and  the  edifying  of 
those  committed  to  my  charge^    fiut  0  my  God  !  i  aB» 
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fienftible  how  weak  and  imperfect  my  endeafoors  have 
b«eD,  how  little  my  zeal,  how  ne^ig^ent  I-have  been  in  th j 
tienrice !    But  thy  mercy  is  infinite  ! 

I  bless  thy  Holy  name  for  gir'ing  me  this  last  week 
a  profiperous  journey  to  Falmouth  :  to  see  my  nephew  on 
abed  of  sickness.— Restore  him,  O  God,  if  it  be  thy 
b*essed  will,  to  his  furfner  health  ;  and  touch  his  heart 
with  a  due  sense  of  thy  mercy.— And,  as  he  proposes  a 
journey  hither,  assist  me,  O  thou  fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
to  g^ive  him  such  advice  as  may  best  serve  to  the  pre- 
servation of  his  health*  the  peace  of  his  mind,  the  pro- 
secution of  his  studies  with  success,  and  the  everlasting 
interest  of  his  soul. 

December  12,  N  S.  1752,  Bratton  Clovelly. 
This  bemg  properly  the  Annwersary  of  my 
birth  :  how  can  J  employ  it  better^  than  in  endeavour^ 
ing  to  fix  my  resolutioni  seriously  to  pursue  the  great 
business  of  my  saered  calling  for  the  poor  remainder  of 
my  iifCt  as  far  as  God  shall  enable  me ;  and  to  pray 
to  him  for  his  assistance  to  this  purpose.  Lord,  1  am 
nothing^  without  thee,  but  thy  grace  is  sufficient  form^. 
-—As  thou  thyself  encouragedst  that  great  apostle,  who 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  other  apostles,  and 
yet  after  all  confessed  his  weakness,  and  his  want  of 
strength — what  am  I  then,  0  my  God,  who  come  so  far  be- 
hind an  apostle,  that  1  am  scarce  worthy  the  name  of  a 
pastor  in  thy  Church  !— And  yet  O  thou  fountain  of  my 
being  !  thou  light  of  my  understanding!  thou  omnipo- 
tent goodness  I  how  hast  thou  enabled  me  to  ffo  through 
the  public  duties  of  my  function  (though  with  weak  health 
*  and  an  unrobost  constitution)  and  so  to  prosecute  my 
studies  as  at  length  to  send  a  book  into  the  world,  which  I  * 
may  hope  will  do  some  good  in  it !  When  1  peruse  it  my- 
self, and  find  as  yet  so  little  in  it  that  appears  to  want  cor- 
rection ;  and  when  1  consider  that  with  the  best  judges,  it 
is  well  approved ;  i  am  filled  with  admiration  of  thy  good- 

*  His  health  was  delicate  :  But  he  scarcely  knew  what  sick* 
ness  was.  In  the  care  of  himself,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  singu- 
larity, that  in  a  winter's  walk,  he  seldom  wore  hts  great  coat, 
but  returning  home  put  it  on— the  reverse  of  the  usual  mode. 
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ness, 0  by  GoJ;  wUo,  though!  am  8uQlcient(^  sensible  Qf 
my  own  failihiiily  from  a  ihonsand  instances;  yet  have 
through  thy  meity  been  preserved  from  any  gro8$  errors 
ip  this  book.^  There  i$.  a  young  mm  now  gone /or  orders 
with  a  title fr^m  me  to  thii  Curacy.  Grant  him  0  Lord,    , 
thy  grace,  that  he  may  take  upon  him  tbesacr^^d  function  ' 
with  all  due  seriousness,  and  discharge  it  with  fidelity  1 
January  24th,  1755.  Friday*. 

LastSaturday  being  the  ISih  of  this  qionth,  a  day 
I  have  reason  to  remember  with  sadness,  but  heing  passed 
over  without  the  usual  recollections— (for  indeed  1  have 
i^ready  passed  the  morning  in  other  studies  and  avocations) 
<— let  me  consider  a  little,  what  use  to  make  of  the  short, 
lime  nemaining  of  my  lifie  :  So  as  to  he  someway  useful  in 
Kiy*  g<^neration-r«and  what  1  have  to  beg  of  God  on  thid 
occoaion. 

In  thelfit  p]|ice,  bis  assistance  to  make  I9«  more  at. 
tentive  and  devout  at  my  prayen-^Lprd*  how  can  1  ex- 
pect to  have  m^  prayers  answered  by  thd^*  when,  like  » 
4)bild  I  oftien  wander  in  rehearsing  them.;  (I.  speak  as  a 
chilfH  I  think  as  a  child)  as.  if  thy  great  and  gbcious  pre*, 
aenoewere  not  always  with  me.— Oh  when  shall  I  put 
aiWAy. childish  things^  and  be  able  to  think  of  thee  as  I 
oHghlk?  WhatshaM  I  do  to  correct  this  eviU  Shall  I  so 
often,  lament^  without,  amending  it  ?  I  must  endeavour  at. a 
more  composed^  energetic  way  of  pronouncing  my 
petitions ;  that  if  possible  every  word  which,  comes 
from  my  tongue  may  be  attended  with  the  nnderotaaciUig 
of  my  mindk  and  the  devotion  of  my  heart* 

There  is  indeed  a  supernatiural  support,  that, gen- 
erally accompanies: the  chastiseipents  of  Almighty  God.-  • 
And  where  he  is  pleased  to  send  affliction,  he  seldom 
fails  to  give  strength  to  beijar.  iu — His  "  rod,"  and  his 
V  staff"  for  the  most  part  go  together — and;  if  the  one  be 
soJBt  to  scourge  u9,.the  other  serves  to  bear  lis  up  and  to 
sustain  us  under  it,  «<  Thy  rod^  and  thy  staff  comfort 
roe  T' 

October  )st,  1755' 
A  Communion  being  appointed  for  next  Supday,  how 
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shall  I  einplQy  thift  hour  so  as  to  put  myself  in  the  best 
dispositioD  for  receiving;  it?  The  sin  that  sits  heaviest 
upon  me  (I  confess  it,  O  my  God !  with  sorrow  and  indig* 
nation  at  myself,)  is  a  strange  absence  and  wandering  in 
my  prayers*  ^  -Is  there  no  way  to  amend  this  great  irre- 
giilarity. ;  to  lessen  it  at  least,  i  f  not  entirely  overcome  it  .^ 
— How  could  my  thoughts  th  us  wander,  had  1  a  sense 
upon  my  mind  of  thy  Almighty  presence  ?  I  am  sure,  1 
believe  it — why  then,  do  i  not  actually  consider  it,  and- 
cepresent  thee  to  myself,  whenever  I  bend  my  knees  ta 
address  thee  ih  this  solemn  manner  ?  Alas  **  thou  art  a 
God,  that  hidest' thyself,**  as  the  prophet  speaks — though 
wf  are  us  sure  of  thy  being,  as  our  own  ;  yet  thou  art 
stiJl  invisible  to  us. — We  have  nothing  fit  to  represent 
thee;  can  form  no  image  of  thee  ;  no  possible  likeness  of 
thy  Incomprehensible,  unconceivable  essence.  --Is  this  the 
reason  that  our  thou<rht8,  our  weak,  or  rather  strong  im- 
agination ranges  after  something  more  equal  to  its  grasp 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  more  limited,  and  circumscribed^,  of 
which  it  may  form  some  tolerable  idea  ? — But  thou  art 
ev«ry  where,  and  yet  unseen  ;  we  cannot  hear  thee,  touch 
thee,  fi^ufe  thee,  no  not  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our 
minds  — Assist  our  weakness  ihtyi,  O  God,  and  the  more 
onr  imaoination  fails,  let  thy  holy  Spirit  enlighten  our  un- 
derstandings to  conceive  thee  at  ha^i  in  all  thy  great  at- 
tributes, and  those  relations  wherein  thou  standest  to  us 
poor  mortals,  thy  unworthy  creatures. — ^I'hou  madest  us, 
thou  redeeiiiest  us  ;  and  art  always  ready  to  assist  us  with 
thy  gxacGt  when  we  set  ourselves  to  perform  our  duty  to 
thee  with  a  sincere  and  upright  heart. 

December  l2th,  1755. 

My  birth  day-— once  more,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  returned  upon  me — my  time,  O  Ijord,  is  in  thy 
hands.  1  neither  desire  to  know  what  portion  of  it  may 
be  yet  remaining  ;  nor  am  solicitous  to  ask  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  term. 

My  spiritual  wants  are  great :  And  thou  alone,  O 
Lord  !  art  able  to  supply  them.'  Inspire  my  heart  with 
those  fervours  of  thy  grace  which  may  warm  and  stimulate 
that  coldness  and  slackness. of  old  age,  which  1  find  creep- 

c  3 
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ing  updD  me — ^let  mjp  zjbjiI,  bovfeiper,  be  coiidacted  with 
that  decent  gravity  and  tranquillity  which  becomes  this 
stag^  of  life.  The  nearer  wt;  approach  the  ver^e  of  life, 
and  are  within  si^ht  (as  it  were)  of  oar  celestial  habita- 
tion ;  the  mind  should  become  serene,  like  the  regions  to 
which  it  tends.  Let  those  who  are  yet  to  bustle  through 
the  world,  be  ever  in  motion,  ardent,  anxiously  and  rest- 
lessly employed  :  The  mild  and  placid  state  should  be  the 
portion  of  old  age. — It  is  natural  to  seek  rest,  as  we  grow 
old  ;  but  let  not  this  pretence  flatter  me  into  an  idle  use- 
less way  of  life — I  may  still,  perhaps,  be  some  way  bene- 
ficial to  the  world,  by  prosecuting  my  studies  ;  and  es- 
pecially by  dedicating  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  a 
thorough  search  and  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Friday,  September  17th,  1756. 
Through  an  unaccountable  forgetfulness,  I  had  let 
August  14th  pass,  the  daydf  my  poor  sister's  decease, . 
without  ever  minding  to  make  it  as  usual  a  day  of  absti- 
nence and  recollection.  A  strict  fast  I  seldom  keep-;  and 
when  I  do  I  have  sometimes  found  a  dullness  creep  upon 
me  which  has  indisposed  me  for  the  more  necessary 
duties  of  what  I  call  a  day  of  recollection. 

If  i  know  my  heart,  I  have  no  views  either  of  avarice 
or  ambition  in  publishing  my  book. — Perhaps  some  vanity 
might  mix  with  that  intention  of  doing  good  which  I  pro- 
posed— 1  own  my  weakness,  O  my  God  ;  for  1  am  but  too 
sensible,  perhaps,  of  the  pleasure  that  may  attend  literary 
fame.-^Let  me  beware,  therefore,  of  every  attempt  to 
raise  a  reputation  to  myself  by  lessening  another  man's. — 
No  one  I  think  has  charged  me  with  any  thing  of  this 
kind  in  the  manner  1  have  treated  the  author  of  **  th« 
Divine  Legation.*' 

As  I  propose  a  journey  to  Bratton  next  week,  I  pray 
God  to  give  me  a  prosperous  one  and  conduct  me  safe 
back  again — after  having  done  what  is  proper  while  i 
am  there — I  have  business  upon  my  hands— too  much, 
if  it  pleased  God  it  might  be  otherwise.  But  the 
calm  state  of  life  is  not  aiways,.perhiipi,  to  be  wishtd.    A 
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little  ruffle  of  the  temper,  a  little  Teiatinn  in  the  way  of 
bosinesSs  may  be  necessary  for  my  bealih — Lord  !  I  sub- 
mit this  and  every  thing  else  to  thy  ^reat  wisdom,  justice, 
andgoodnesal — ^Teacb  ua  to  resi«:n  our  wills  to  ihine  in 
all  diings  I 

Nnveniber5,   I75rt. 

We  are  now  just  go!n^  to  church  :  1  pray  God  to 
gire  me  strength  to  go  throut^h  the  service  in  a  proper 
manner*  Lord  !  we  this  day  coiiinicinonie  two  great 
deliverances  of  this  land  from  Popish  ignorance  aud  ty- 
ranny. Continue,  O  God  !  to  watch  over  thy  Church,  Oh  ! 
that  the  Christian  world  would  bt  persuaded  lo  submit  all 
their  controversies  to  the  decision  of  the  word  of  Gi»d,  aud 
their  hearts  to  that  spirit  of  meekness  which  is  the  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel — that  they  might  beat  their  swords 
into  plow-shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 
and  nation  might  not  rise  up  against  nation  !  We  are  all 
in  thy  hands,  thou*  great  Creator,  Lord,  and  ;;^overnor  of 
the  world  !  Teach  us  to  submit  with  cheerfulness  to  thy 
wise  Providence — And  Ob  preserve  this  nation  from  its 
exasperated  enemies! 

December  13,  17M. 

Yesterday  being  Sunday  and  my  birth-day,  I  had 
intended  as  usual  to  set  aside  this  day  (iustead.of  it)  as  a 
day  of  recollection. 

But  the  morning  went  by  me  before  I  was  aware, 
in  considering  the  chapters  read  in  the  family  to-day 
and  yesterday— Let  me  address  myself,  however,  in  a 
short  prayer  to  God,  to  Touchsaie  me  the  continuance  of 
bis  blessing  and  his  grace,  now  I  am  entered  into  my 
Sixty  Seventh  year,  to  conduct  me  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  stage  of  life  called  old  age, 
with  peace  and  comfort :  that  I  may  live  the  little  time 
that  remains,  wHatever  U  be  (I  humbly  submit  it  to  thy 
wisdom,  O  my  God)  to  thy  glory,  the  good  of  others,  and 
the  salvation  of  my  own  soul. 

Lord,  direct  me  happily  to  finish  my  preface  for  the 
second  edition  of  my  book  on  Job.  O  preserve  me,  at  least, 
from  dpngerousand  hurtful  errors:  and  grant  the  book 
may  have  some  good  effect  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
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men;  and  contribute  to  thereminarof  a  dQesenseofre- 
Us^ion  aniongn  us.  I  have  enough  (I  blesa  thy  -Holjr 
name)  of  the  honours  of  this  world ;  I  ask  ^o  more. 

January.  18*  1757 

This  beinsr  a  day  which  recalls  to  ray  mind  one  of 
the  saddest  afflictions  of  my  life,  the  death  of  my  good 
father ;  let  roe  recollect  myself  alittle,  and  tbiok  how  I 
may  improve  it  to  its  proper  use. 

I  had  his  dying  prayers  and  blessing  I  am  sure,  aa 
well  as  those  of  my  good  mother,  and  cannot  think  4i 
superstitious  in  me  to  believe  that  I  have  experienced  the 
good  efiecta  of  it  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

IViday  August  19,  1757. 

Last  Sunday  being  the  day  of  my  poor  sister's  decease 
I  could  not  hold  it  as  usual ;  and  shall  therefore  substitute 
this  day  instead  of  it«-*to  look  back  upon  my  past  life, 
recoUect  my  faults,  ask  the  divine  forfiriveoess,  and  set  up 
gooil  rttsolutions  for  the  time  to  couie. 

My  defects  are  great — let  me  enJeavour  lo  recollect 
them,— iu  the  first  place  an  unhappy  wanderini?,  in  my 
prayers — But  Lord  1  prepare  my  stml  to  approach  thee  by 
shedding  thy  grace  on  my  heart.— What  is  the  next  fault 
1  have  to  lament  ?  An  inactivity  in  doing  my  duty. 

Lord  i  I  would  feign  divide  my  time  betwixt  my 
studies,  and  my  pastoral  duties  ;  together  with  those  other 
ayocationa  (as  I  may  call  them)  to  whicb  our  condition  is 
exposed. 


/  am  n»w  in  expeeiaiian  of  a  young  Oxonian  /or 
my  Curaif'^Let  me  endeavmur  to  put  him  in  a  watf  of 
study  ;  as  well  at  to  conuiu^M  himi  that  the  most  solid 
satisfaction  he  can  ever  hope  to,  find  from  that  sacred 
function  whemin  he  is»  about  io  engage^  will  depend 
upon  his  endeavoun  to.doLgoodin  it  by  his  example^  as 
well, at  preaching  and.  instruction, 

I  have  a  family  here  to.take  care  of — 0  let  me  en* 
deayour  to  do  some  good  amongst  these,  and  particularly 
•to  give  tbis  honest  boy  some  insight  into  the.  main  princi- 
ples of  Religion,  such  as  may  be  of  use  to  him  during  the 
whole  course  ofbia  life — viz  the.kaowlege  of  God,  and  of 
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Christ — of  tb^  em}  for  wbicb  he  wai  ^ent  into  the  world. § 

December  24«  1702. 
I  am  pow  entered  into  my  Seventy  Third  year  ; 
«nd  this  day  caQs  to  remembrance  the  death  of  my  good 
mother  ;.  forty  two  years  since.  ^ 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  whole  journey  of  my  life, 
(I  should  tave  said  pilgrimage)  I  cannot  but  adore  that 
Providence  vhich  hath  carried  me  thus  far  amidst  all  the 
hajards  and  temptations  of  this  world,  in  safety.-— 
Though  with  a  constitution  little  robust,  yet  havel 
faden  blessed  with  so  much  health  ;  that  advanced  as  I 
BOW  am  beyond  the  common  age  of  man,  I  never  enjoyed 
life  with,  more  content  or  satisfaction  in  its  early  spring, 
than  t  now  do  in  thedecline  of  it* 

O  my  God !  let  not  this  enjoyment  of  life,  boweter,  iir 
liiy  old  years,  make  me  covet  it  beyond  the  term  thy  wis* 
doiQ  shall  see  fit  to  lengthen  it-««I  resign  myself  entirely 
to  thy  pleasure. — Not  my  will  O  Lord !  but  thine  be  done— 
I  humbly  trust  in  that  mercy  I  have  all  along  experienced 
from  my  childhood  that  thou  wilt  not  withdraw  it  from  me 
iQ  this  last  sta^tf,  but  support  me  in  the  hour  of  death, 
and  vouchsafe  me  a  joyful  resurrection  through  ourblesr 
sed  Redeeiper. 

My  poor  tpother,  whose  life  fell  short  of  mine  several 
years,  yet  resigned  her  sool  to  thee  with  piety  and  patience. 
May  I  learn  to  do  the  same,  when  that  hour  shall  come. 
March  15,  1706.  Tuesday. 

Parting  m\\k  my  brother  R,  P— -«*  yesterday  I  had 
quite  overlooked  the  day,  which  for  twelve  years  past,  has 
been  tome  an  occasional  day  of  recollection— I  spent  the 
morning  in  my  usual  task,  considering  the  chapter  read  in 
the  family — and  to  day  have  repeated  the  same  task  : 
so  that  I  have  scarce  (after  my  walk)  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  this  annual  exercise. 


§  In  looking  over  some  old  papers  to  day,  )  met  with  a 
letter  trom  Lord  Falmouth  ;  acquainting  n>e  with  liishop 
Blackburn's  grant  of  Bratton  Cloveliy  to  me,  tiatcd  l>  cicmtiT 
JC;,  1763'— four  and  thirty  years  ago,  next  Dec^f^sher. 
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Perhaps  my  studies  may  be  of  use  to  others;  if 
I  employ  myself  in  composing  more  setmons.  But  the 
world  abounds  with  primed  sermons  !— -and  younger  men 
with  louder  Toices  are  heard  with  more  objure,  and  per* 
baps  more  profit — and  if  tliey  have  not  theskill  tocompose 
for  themselves*  there  is  a  fair  choice  beibre  them  in  thu 
compositions  of  our  best  Divines. 

Here  another  thing  comes  into  my  mind,  which  requires 
some  consideration,  viz.  Whether  I  shall  give  up  one  of 
my  two  parishes  7 

I  am  now  growing  less  and  less  able  to  superintend 
them  (if  1  may  use  so  proud  a  term)  and  yet  if  i  should 
give  up  Bratton,  (for  instance)  it  is  odds,  whether  the 
RectoK  to  whom  this  young  Bishop  *  shQuld  give  it« 
would  be  resident — perhaps  scarce  any  part  of  the  time^ 
which  our  laws  and  canons  require — and  then  a  curate 
must  still  be  kept,  as  I  keep  one — perhaps  a  better ;  and 
yet  he  would  stiJl  be  under  the  like  temptation  of  sup* 
plying  other  parishes  for  a  little  premium  (as  mine  does) 
to  the  neglect  of  his  own. 

I  thank  God,  that  I  was  once  a  curate  myself  and 
then  thought  that  I  had  as  much  the  cure  of  souls  upoa 
me  (which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  title 
curate)  as  the  Rector  himself— nay  more;  as  I  had  all 
the  offices  of  the  sacred  ministry  to  do  for  him,  when  he 
was  not  resident  hjmself ;  which  indeed  was  seldom  two 
nights  in  a  year. 

Lord,  I  feel  old  age  creep  on  upon  me  wliich  gives  a  sort 
of  coldness  or  listlessness  to  my  spirits  and  my  thoughts, 
|io  that  I  cannot  fix  myself  so  intently  to  my  studies,  as  [ 
used  to  do  :  and  yet  I  am  fit  for  little  else  but  study. 
Assist  me,  O  my  God,  to  put  my  papers  in  some  order, 
that  I  may  either  publish  something  in  my  life  time,  oq 
the  book  of  Psalms  particularly,  that  may  throw  some 
light  upon  this  admirable  collection  of  divine  hymns  :  or 
may  leave  behind  uie  something  upon  the  most  impor* 
lant  Psalms  (the  prophetical  for  instance)  so  well  finibbed 
as  to  bear  a  posthumous  publication. 

^   Keppell. 
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December  25,  1765. 

We  are  now  going  to  church  to  conim«*morate  the 
birth  of  our  Redeemer,  and  to  receive  the  pledges  of  hitl 
love  in  the  Holy  sacrament.— Lord  prepare  my  heart  ^or 
this  solemn  duly — I  adore  thy  goodness  in  sending  thy 
Son  into  the  world  for  the  salvation  of  mankind — O  give 
Qsall  a  right  understanding,  and  a  due  reverence  for  thai 
sacred  book  which  thou  hast  given  us^  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. — Amen.  * 

October  7,  17» 

I  am  now  thinking  of  a  journey  to  Bratton,  to  fix  a 
new  curate  among  them,  who  is  just  ordftiiied — I  pray 
God,  that  he  may  be  pleased  with  them,  and  they  with 
him  ;  and  that  he  may  well  consider  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  his  office ;  and  set  himself  to  a  serious  dis^ 
charge  of  it. 

As  the  world  goes,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  persuade 
ayoong  man  to  stick  to  his  studies  and  his  pastoral  duty  ; 
and  be  less  fond  of  the  gay  and  pleasureable  conversation 
of  the  world,  especially  as  of  late  years  they  haVe  got  into 
an  expensive  way  of  living  at  the  universities^  and  cannot 

*  I  am  now  finishing  a  pamphlet  in  lay  own  defence,  in 
answer  to  some  notes  in  the  D.  L*  where  the  anther  haA  rather 
^Xf^sed  himself  than  me,  in  the  indecent  langnage  he 
has  bestowed  upon  me.  Let  this  then  be  hia  ponishment : 
let  me  avoid,  at  least,  retoming  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for 
railing ;  and  still  consider  him  as  a  christian,  and  a  clergyman) 
and  bo  answer  him  in  the  spirit  of  cbri8tianity—-which  how- 
ever, I  mast  consider  too  is  no  base  or  dastardly  spirit,  but  a 
spirit  of  power,  as  well  as  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mmd. 

I  thank  Ood,  I  am  conscious  of  the  npHghtuess  of  my  own 
intentions,  which  is  the  best  foandation  of  a  sedate  tranquillity 
of  mind  And  the  strangely  froward  and  impotent  attack  the 
Dean  has  made  upon  me,  tends  very  natorally  to  lessen  my 
opinion  of  his  abilities^  and  if  1  were  disposed  to  be  vain,  ti>> 
think  better  of  my  own.  1  hope,  howeverf  that  I  shall  still  pre- 
serve that  modest  diffidence  of  myMlf,  which  the  approbation 
of  some  of  the  ablest  judges,  as  well  as  persons  ot  eminence 
in  the  church  and  state,  and  the  republic  of  letters  has  not  ye€ 
been  able  (I  thank  God)  to  deprive  me  of  altogether— though 
(to  say  the  truth)  I  am  afraid-  it  has  made  me  a  little  proud.— • 
There  may  be  an  honest  pitfe,  however,  if  the  Swm  iuperbiam 
quwsUwn  mmtia^bt  allowed  to  be  good  advice* 
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ea&il y  reconcile  themselves  to  a  fariner^s  house  (suppose)^ 
for  boarding,  when  they  come  into  a  country  parish. 

Decen#er  \2y  1768. 

Again,  through  the  mercy  of  €rud,  I  live  to  see  the 
return  of  this  Anniversary  day,  wherein  1  have  compleated 
the  seventy  eighth  year  of  tny  life. 

And  O  my  God  !  I  bless  thee  for  that  measure  of 
health  whit:h  1  enjoy  ;  feeling  so  little  of  the  infirmities 
of  oldjge — 0  preserve  my  eyesight  and  my  understand* 
ingf  int  be  thy  hiesstd  will  ;  that  I  may  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  mjr  life  with  the  same  tranquillity  which  I 
have  enjoyed  for  many  years — ^tbat  1  may  never  forfeit  thy 
favour,  by  doing  any  thing  that  may  mist>ecomeme  either 
tts  a  Christian  oi  a  Clergyman ! 
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ERRATA,  VOL,   1. 

5Por  "  «dirit*'— read  spirit^p.  5. 

"  diminished" ^resid  disunited,  p.  12, 
"/«r'»— rcadfar,p.  12. 

The  following  line  shonld  have  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  12th   page  ; 

'*'  headed  and  full  of  years,  had  almost  renounced  the 
pleasures  of* 


piilyblank,  Printer^  TfKro, 
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CHAPTER  III.     SECTION  L 

HISTORY,  ANTIQUITIES,  TRAVELS,  VOYAGES. 


Referring  the  reader  to  my  Histor}^  of  Cornwall  for 
Carew,  Hals,  Tonkin,  Anstis,  Borlase,*  Pryce  and  Fors- 
ter,  I  notice  only,  here,,  (and  for  the  inost  part  cursorily) 

MOTLE,  MiLLES,   SiR  CHRISTOPHER    HaWKINS,  J.  HaW- 

KiNS,  Bligh,  Carne  and  Buckingham. 

Of  Walter  Moylb,  nephew  to  Dean  Prideaux, 
Tery  little  seems  to  be  remembered  in  bis  n^tii^e  county. 
Yet  Gibbon  and  other  authors  of  celebrity,  speak  of  him 

*  Drew  and  Gilbert,  indeed,  liave  published  Hittories  of 
Cornwall,  containing^  many  raluable  docunentf.  Gilbert'* 
errors  (not  so  numerous  as  hypercritioism  has  reported)  are 
mttributable  to  his  eag«niets  in  printing  ail  he  could  collect  on 
erery  topic.  After  correcting  mistakes,  and  striking  out  super- 
Unities  in  hit  two  balky  Tolumes,. he  mieht  easily  present  us 
with  a  well-digested  work.  In  the  distribution  of  nts  mate- 
rials, he  was  certainly  judicious.  An4  I  eaiiaot  but  think, 
that  his  diligence  has  been  ill-rewarded. 
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with  respect,  as  a  maa   of   sound  learning  and   deep 
research* 

Jeremiah  Millbs,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  President 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  was  born  at  Duloe.f 

•  "  The  works  of  Walter  Moyle,  Esq.,  none  of  which  were 
•Ter  before  published.  In  two  volumes.  London  ;  printed 
for  R.  Darby,  &r.  1726.  8vo.  pp.  430,  l«it  toI.  S90,  2d.  toU 
Prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  a  Portrait  of  **  Wal- 
ler Moyle,  of  Bake,  in  Cornwall,  Esq.  obiit.  9ih  January, 
1721,  aBt.49.— G.  Yertue,  sculp."  His  person  is  handsome — 
fair,  open  forehead —large  dark  eyebrows,  placid  eye  with  a 
smile;  handsome  nose  and  mouth,  double  chin,  long  loose 
wifT,  velvet  coat,  lonfr  cravat. 

The  Editor,  Thos.  Sergeant,  inscribes  the  work  to  Joseph 
IMoyle,  Esq.  brother  of  Walter,  who  had  made  choice  of  Mr. 
Serireant  to  select  and  prepare  for  the  press  bis  posthumous 
works.    The  Dedication  bears  date  1725. 

In  letter  XV.  dated  1719,  to  Musgrave,  Moyle  says,  **  I 
have  the  favour  of  your  book  (Belgium  Britannicum)— I  have 
read  it  over  with  a  world  of  pleasure.^I  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  for  this  present,  which  came  in  a  very  lucky  season,  for 

1  am  now  laid  up  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,and  it  has  very  agreeably- 
entertained  me  in  my  confinement.  I  have  heard  of  a  King  of 
Spain  who  was  cured  of  a  lingering  fit  of  sickness,  the  spleen 
I  suppose,  by  no  other  physic  than  reading  over  Q.  Curtius! 
But  gout  (as  yen  know  better  than  any  man  alive)  is  a  surly 
disease,  deaf  to  the  charms  of  elociuence  and  learning,  and 
may  be  played  with  and  arrested  for  a  while,  but  wont 
be  mastered.  However,  it  deals  pretty  gently  with  me,  my 
pains  being  not  very  acute  and  violent ;  but  confinement  to  a 
man  who  loves  walking  and  riding,  is  a  great  punishment.** 
Vol.  1.  page  255,256.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Belgium  Brit, 
^loyle  says:—*'  I  fancy  the  old  Danmonian  Gentleman 
you  m)Bntion,  p.  63,  was  eld  Mr.  Duke  of  OUtrtwi.**  See  p.  63  in 
the  Belgium  Britannicum. 

At  p.  263,  Moyle  says:  "  I  have  borrowed  Lipsius  de  Am- 
phitheatro  of  a  neighbour."  Moyte  had  several  learned  men 
jn  his  neighbourhood.  At  present,  I  know  no  part  of  Corn- 
wall,^ where  are  five  learned  men  resident  within  a 
morning's  ride  of  each  other,  except  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ruan-Lanyhorne.  There,  we  have  fVhitaker,  Grs^or  of  Creed, 
and  Trist  of  Behan-park,  Sir  Christopher  Hawkmt  and 
Gregor  of  Trewarthennick.*'  Such  was  a  note  of  mine  in  1803. 
—Alas  1  they  are  all  gone  1 

t  The  Rev.  Isaac  Mittes,  Minister  of  Highcleer,  in  Hamp- 
shire, bad  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest  Thomas, 
was  appointed  Greek  Professor  at  Oxford,  in  1706,  and  Bishop 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  in  1708,  where  he  died  in  1740. 
The  second,  Jeremiah,  was  fellow  and  tutor  of  Baliol-College, 
wbich  presented  him,  in  1705,  to  the  living  of  Duloe,  in  Cora- 
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As  an  Antiquary,  Dean  Milles  may  be  ranked,  with 
propriety,  among  the  worthies  of  Cornwall.  But  he  was 
palpably  deficient  in  taste.  There  is  not  one  of  his 
Antiquarian  papers  but  **  smells  of  the  lamp."f 

wall.  The  third,  Isaac,  was  Treasnrer  of  Waterford  in  1714, 
and  Treasarer  of  Lismore  Cathedral  in  1717*->Tho  daufchter 
was  married  to  Mr.  Richard  Pococke  then  sequestrator  of  the 
Church  of  All  Saints,  in  Southampton,  and  Head-Master  of 
the  Free-school  in  that  town.— Jeremiah  Milles,  of  Duloe,  had 
a  son.— Jeremiah  (the  Dean)  and  a  daughter,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Trist,  Vicar  of  Very  an.  The  Dean  left  three  sons,  and 
a  daofrhter  ;  all  possessing  talents  superior  perhaps  to  their 
father's.  To  the  eldest  son,  at  Oxford,  was  adjudged  ihe 
Bachelor's  prize  on  the  thesis,  ars  musica.  The  younger 
brother,  a  competitor  for  the  prize,  fell  down  faint  at  the  in- 
telligence. I  possess  both  Essays ;  and  cannot  but  think,  that 
the  successful  Essay  though  more  learned,  is  less  elegant. 

There  was  an  admirable  whole  length  portrait  of  Dr, 
Richard  Pococke,  (Bishop  of  Meath,^  in  a  Turkish  dress,  ia 
the  possession  of  Dean  Milles,  his  first  cousin.— The  painting 
was  by  Liotard. 

+  Take  a  specimen  of  his  Antiqaarianism;  "in  the  ac- 
count of  some  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  at  Exeter  2— 
read  Feb.  11, 1779. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  some  elegant 
Roman  Penates  in  bronze,  which  were  discovered  last  July 
in  digging  a  cellar  under  the  house  of  Mr.  Upham,  situated  if| 
the  High-street  at  Exeter,  at  the  corner  of  Broad-gate,  which 
leadsfromthat  street  to  the  close  of  the  Cathedral  Church. 
They  were  found  within  a  narrow  space,  and  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  present  pavement  of  the  cellar. 

<•  They  consist  of  five  figures,  all  of  them  executed  in  a 
taste  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  statues  found  in  Britain  ; 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  work- 
manship of  foreign  artists,  and  of  an  early  period. 

**  The  first  a  female  figure  four  inches  and  a  half  high,  is 
dressed  in  a  long  loose  garment  covering  her  whole  body : 
her  hair  is  adorned  with  a  diadem  like  those  which  appear  on 
the  heads  of  Livia  and  Trajan's  Queens ;  her  hair,  tied 
behind,  falls  down  her  back:  Her  left  hand  is  broken  off;  in 
in  her  right  she  holds  a  cornucopia  of  fruit.  The  sharpness 
and  folds  of  her  drapery  are  so  corroded  with  rust,  that  they 
exhibit  very  faint  traces  of  the  original  elegant  workmanship. 

**On  comparing  this  figure  with  those  represented  in 
Montfi|UCon*s  Collection,  one  of  the  Goddess  Ceres  appears 
perfectly  correspondent  to  this  statue  both  in  the  head  dress 
and  drapery;  she  has  also  a  cornucopia,  but  holds  it  in  her 
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Had  the  Dean  confined  himself  to  Antiquities,  hit 
name  would  have  gone  down  unsullied  to  posterity.    But 

left  hand,f  her  rifrht  ha?inc  a  bunch  of  poppiea  |  both  th«M 
bein^  eroblems  of  that  GoddoM. 

*'  But  the  same  volume  exhibit*  ;&  statue  and  lome  fi|pires 
on  the  rot  one  of  medals,  representing  the  Goddess  Fortuuo 
in  the  same  dresf^  and  with  a  cornucopia  in  her  right  hand. 
In  fact  this  emblem  is  too  eauivocal  to  detefmine  the  character 
of  this  statue.  For  there  is  hardly  a  virtue  represented  on  the 
Roman  medals  in  the  character  of  a  Goddess  which  does  not 
bear  the  cornucopia,  to  represent  the  plenty  which  is  the  at* 
tendant  or  effect  of  that  particular  virtue.  It  appears  with 
the  figures  of  Salus,  Paz,  Concordin^  Hilaritas,  Liberalitasi 
FmlicitaB,  i^quitas,  ^ternitasi  and  Moneta.  The  countries  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  city  of  Alexandria,  bear  it  on  account  of 
their  fertility*  But  in  almost  all  these  figures  we  find  the  cor* 
nucopia  placed  in  the  left  hand^  possibly  because  the  grace  of 
<he  figure  depending  on  the  attitude  of  the  right  arm  i  the 
most  distinguished  emblem,  or  that  which  admitted  the  most 

graceful  extension  of  that  arm,  was  generally  placed  in  it  t 
ut  the  form  and  ^ize  of  the  cornucopia  seemed  to  require  that 
it  should  be  placed  close  to  the  side,  and  therefore  was  put  in 
the  left  arm. 

•*  Two  statues  of  Mercury,  one  four  inches  and  a  half  long» 
the  other  only  four  inches  and  a  quarter^  were  found  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  The  former  is  a  perfect  and  well  pro- 
portioned figure  i  instead  of  a  bonnet)  or  Petaras,  the  wingpa 
on  his  head  grow  out  between  bis  hair,  as  they  do  in  some 
statues  represented  by  Montfaucon,  and  he  has  no  wings  on 
his  feet.  A  long  loose  garment,  doubled  on  his  left  shoulder^ 
passing  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  is  brought  over  it 
below  the  elbow,  and  hangs  halfway  down  his  leg.  His  left 
hand,  though  turned  upward^  as  if  meant  to  contain  some* 
thing,  is  empty  ;  his  right  holds  a  puree. 

'*  This  figure  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  a  statue  of 
Mercury  represented  by  Montfaucon^  as  well  in  the  attitude 
and  form  ot  the  purse,  in  the  wings  on  the  bend,  and  the  want 
of  them  on  the  feet^  as  in  the  size  and  folds  of  the  garment^ 
which  is  there  doubled  on  the  opposite  shoulder. 

"  The  other  statue  of  Mercury  has  the  Petasus,  and  wings 
on  his  feet  t  he  is  more  clothed  than  the  former  figure^  his 
garment  entirely  covering  his  right  arm  and  side^  and  reaching 

i  Thus  Ceres  is  represented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Idyliium  of 
Thttocritus — 

Or  did  BQch  nectar,  at  Anapns'  stream, 
House  to  the  dance  the  Cyclops  Polypheme, 
(Who  hurls  the  mountain-rocks  across  the  brine) 
As,  Nymphs,  ye  mix'd  atCKRES  glowing  shrine  f 
Oh  may  I  fix  the  purging-fan,  again, 
(Delightful  task !)  amid  her  heaps  of  grain  ; 
And,  in  each  hand,  the  laughing  Goddess  hold 
TU<'  popp>'0  vivid  red—lheeats  of  gold. 
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ifi  his  *^  Rowley,^'  he  betrayed  an  unpoetical  and  a  pre-* 
jadiced  mind.     His  **  Rowley"  was  attacked  both  inj: 

down  almost  to  his  feet.  His  left  ariB  is  in  a  similar  attitude^ 
but  the  shape  of  the  purse  in  his  rif^ht  band  is  different  i  there 
are  statues  of  Mercury  in  Montfaucon  resemblinflr  this  figure 
also.  The  bronze  cock  found  with  these  I^enates  is  justly 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  these  statues,  as  it  de* 
noted  vigilance^  and  is  repi'esenfed  as  an  emblem  of  Mercury 
In  three  or  four  gems  engraved  in  the  same  volume  of 
MontfancoD.  There  was  also  a  square  and  round  brass  pe* 
destal  accompanying  these  tttatues,  and  such  we  find  repre* 
sented  under  the  statues  of  Mercury  in  the  forementioned 
plate  of  Montfaucont 

'*  The  fourth  figurei  two  inches  and  half  high »  represents 
either  Mars  or  a  Roman  warrior^  completely  armed  with  a 
high<>crested  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  and  boots  covering  the 
whole  front  of  the  leg*  The  right  arm  erect,  probably  held  a 
pword,  and  the  left  a  shield,  but  both  are  truncated  at  the 
hands. 

**  The  last  and  moat  elegant  of  these  figures  is  only  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  heighU  From  the  delicacy  of  its  make, 
the  turn  of  countenance,  and  the  dress  of  the  hair,  it  seems  ap- 
plicable only  to  A  polio,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a  male  figure* 
The  right  hand  is  broken  off  at  the  elbow ;  the  left  holds  some- 
thing like  a  linen  cloth,  but  so  covered  with  nist  that  it  is  im« 
possible  to  ascertain  its  form. 

"  These  Penates  were  found  with,  or  rather  sur- 
rounded by  a  considerable  quantity  of  large  oyster-shells, 
which  from  their  size  and  form  are  known  to  come  from  a  vil- 
lage on  the  sea  shorp^  called  Budleigb,  twelve  miles  S.  E.  of 
Exeter.  There  were  also  in  the  same  mass  various  fragments 
of  urnt*  of  different  Ibrms,  sizes,  colours^  and  kinds  of  earth  i 
some  of  a  dark  brown^  and  others  of  a  bright  red  ;  the  latter 
in  particular  very  highly  glased^  and  much  adorned  with  fan* 
cied  borders  and  human  figures  executed  in  a  rery  elegant 
tastefc  But  the  havock  made  in  these  urns  must  not  be  attri^ 
buted  to  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging  the  cel- 
lar ;  for  the  space  wherein  they  were  confined^  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  were  dug  up^  prove  that  the  confusion  had 
been  at  some  former  period  ;  and  Mr.  Upham,  the  owner  of 
the  house^  was  too  attentive  to  their  work  after  the  first  ap* 
pearanceof  the  statues,  to  suffer  them  to  proceed  without  a 
constant  inspection  ;  he  caused  them  to  continue  their  search, 
and  discovering  a  large  Roman  tile^  expected  to  tind  it  the 
covering  of  a  Roman  urn,  but  to  his  great  disappointment 
found  it  lay  only  on  the  natural  earth  ;  which  certainly  was 
not  its  original  position  s  but  it  must  have  been  thrown  there 
together  with  these  broken  urns ;  which  then  lay  included 
Within  a  space  too  narrow  to  have  contained  them  if  they  had 
been  entire.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  no  medal  or  coin  of 
any  kind  was  found  with  them,  though  the  owner  caused  the 
rubbish  to  be  carefully  examined  and  sifted,     Butoa  the  op- 
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prose  and  verse.  From  Tom  Warton*8  "  Enquiry,"  an 
extract  or  two  may  not  be  unamusing.:|:  "  On  that  very 
suspicious  Ode  or  Chorus  in  the  tragedy  of  Godwyn, 
(unhappily  one  of  the  most  shining  passages  in  all  the 
poems)  doctor  Milles  (says  Warton)  thus  expatiates. 
"This  Ode,  or  Chorus,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
"  sublime  compositions  of  Rowley's  pen. — It  scarcely  con- 
"  tains  a  redundant  word,  or  fails  in  a  deficient  expres- 
"  sion  ;  nor  can  its  powerful  imagery  be  conveyed  in 
"  more  concise  or  emphatical  language.  Freedom  never 
"  appeared  in  a  more  original  dress,  than  in  her  summons 
"  to  war,  in  her  wild  attire,  her  undaunted  spirit,  her  en- 
<<  during  fortitude ;  and  the  effectual  manner  in  which 
"  she  avenges  herself  of  her  enemy.  The  idea  of  Power 
"  is  conveyed  in  the  most  lofty  images,  &c."  This  hy- 
perbole of  panegyric  perhaps  proves  too  much.  The 
learned  president  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  could  not 
have  produced  more  precise  or  satisfactory  proofs,  that 
this  celebrated  ode  was  not  written  three  hundred  yeani^ 
ago.  It  is  Chatterton's  misfortune  to  be  convicted  of 
forgery,  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  his  friends.  I  must 
observe,  that  in  extenuation  of  the  objection  arising  from 
the  smoothness  and  elegance  of  Rowley,  it  is  pretended 
that  bis  native  asperities  have  sometimes  been  softened 
and  modernised,  and  perhaps  the  defects  of  his  manu- 
scripts interpolated,  by  the  officious  hand  of  Chatterton. 
If  this  be  true,  where  is  the  value  or  curiosity  of  this 
boasted  discovery  of  ancient  English  poetry  1  If  a  mo- 
dern corrector  has  been  at  work,  he  has  apparently  been 

posite  side  of  the  street,  when  the  foundations  of  Mr.  Dennis's 
Doiise  were  da{^  two  years  a^o,  some  small  remains  of  ates- 
selated  pavement  were  discovered,  with  a  few  Roman  me- 
dals, one  of  them  a  Trajan  in  large  brass. 

*'  Together  with  these  antiquities  were  also  found  some 
fragments  of  horuH,  bones,  teeth,  cinders  of  glass  and  metal,  and 
some  quantities  of  bnrnt  wood,  of  all  which  specimens  are 
hero  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society." 

X  See  '*  Poems  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  Bristol, 
by  Thomas  Rowley,  ftc.  &c.  with  a  commeatary  by  Jeremiah 
Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  4(0. 1782. 
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SO  very  busy,  as  to  leave  but  little  or  none  of  the  original. 
His  file  has  worn  what  it  polished.  The  story  of  old  Cutler's 
only  pair  of  stockings,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  here  inverted  : 
they  were  originally  of  silk,  but  by  being  often  mended 
with  worsted,  at  last  became  entirely  a  pair  of  worsted 
stockings.  In  the  present  case,  we  will  suppose,  we  have 
a  pair  of  good  plain  stockings,  originally  worsted,  which 
by  being  carefully  darned  with  silk,  are  absolutely  con- 
verted into  a  very  decent  pair  of  silk  stockings.  I  will  not 
deny,  that  Chatterton  might  discover  parchments  of  hum- 
ble prose,  containing  local  memoirs,  and  authentic  deeds 
illustrating  the  history  of  Bristol.  He  m^ht  have  disco- 
vered biographical  diaries,  or  other  notices,  of  the  lives  of 
Canynge,  Ischam  and  Gorges.  Of  the  three  last,  who 
were  poets  as  well  as  Rowley,  various  anecdotes  are  come 
to  light.  And  the  Dean  of  Exeter  seems  to  speak  with 
rapture  of  the  festive  party,  which  these  four  poets  must 
have  formed.  "  When  we  view  Canning,  accompanied 
**  with  these  three  poets,  whose  agreeable  conversation  he 
"  has  celebrated  in  the  Account  of  the  Feast,  can  we 
<<  forbear  drawing  the  parallel  between  this  party,  and 
"  that  of  Mecenas,  with  his  three  friends,  Virgil,  Horace, 
**  and  Varius,  united  by  the  similar  ties  of  friendship, 
"  genius,  and  poetry  !  The  comparison,  however,  will 
*'  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  not 
*^  only  equalled  Mecenas  in  liberality,  and  in  the  patron- 
*'  age  of  literature,  but  was  also  a  better  man,  and  a  bet- 
**  ter  poet."  I  own,  I  think  the  Dean  has  carried  the 
parallel  rather  too  far.  But  every  man  has  his  favourite 
authors.  Yet  that  this  worthy  mayor  of  Bristol  was  a 
better  man  than  Mecenas,  I  will  not  dispute.  I  think 
however,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  Canyoge  was  a  bet- 
ter poet  than  Mecenas.  If  some  of  Mecenas's  poetry  had 
been  luckily  recovered  in  the  Redcliife  repository  with 
Rowley's  and  Canynge's,  this  point  might  have  been 
decided." 

But    ''the    Archaeological  Epistle"    was  almost   a 
death  blow  to  the  Dean. 
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^^EpisUMe  to  Doctonre  Mjfles. 
As  wbanne  a  gronfer  with  ardarous  glowe, 

Han  from  the  mees  liche  sweltrie  sun  arist. 
The  lordjrnge  toade  awhaped  creepetbe  slowe. 

To  hilte  bis  groted  weam  in  mokie  kiste; 
Owlettes  yblente  alyche  dooe  flizze  awaie. 

In  ivye-wympled  shade  to  glontb  ia  depe  dkmaie* 

So  dygne  Deane  Mylies,  wbanne  as  thie  wytte  so  rare 
Han  Rowley's  amen  used  fame  cfaevysed. 

His  foemenne  alle  forlette  they  re  groffish  gare, 

Whycbe  in  theyre  houton  spraytes  tbeie  han  derysed, 

Wbanne  thee  tbeie  ken  wytbe  poyotel  in  thie  honde, 

Enroned  lyche  anlace  fell,  or  lyche  a  burly- bronde. 

«  «  «  «  •  * 

Deane  Percy,  albeytte  tbou  bee  a  Deane, 

O  wbatte  arte  thou  wbanne  pbeered  with  dygne  Deane 
Mylle  ? 
Nete  botte  a  grofifyle  Acolythe  I  weene  ; 

Inne  auntyante  barganette  lyes  alle  thie  skylle, 
Deane  Percy,  Sabalus  will  hanne  thy  soughle, 

Gi£f  mo  thou  doest  amate  grete  Rowley's  yellowe  rolle. 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

So  have  I  seen,  in  Edinborrowe-towne, 

A  ladie  faire  in  wympled  paramente 
Abbrodden  goa,  wbanne  on  her  powrethe  downe 

A  mollock  hepe,  from  opper  oryal  sente; 
Who,  wbanne  she  lookethe  on  her  unswote  geare, 
Han  liefer  ben  beahet  tbanae  in  thilke  steynct  aomero. 

O  from  a  Dean'ry  "  rising  in  thy  trade," 

And  puff'd  with  lawn  by  Bysboppe-millanere, 

Ev'n  glommed  York,  of  thy  amede  afraid, 

At  Lollard's  Tower  with  spyring  eye  shall  peer. 

Where  thou,  like  JElla's  spryte,  shalt  glare  on  high. 

The  triple  crown  to  seize,  if  old  Cornwallis  die." 

Dean  Milles's  Collections  for  a  History  of  Devon  wwre 
various  and  voluminous.      But  his  enquiries  in  the  course 
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of  faift  Renarclies,  exposed  falniy  several  times,  to  imper- 
lineDce  and  imult.  A  qaecy  reUtiog  to  the  value 
or  qaantity  of  cider,  at  the  time  of  the  Cider  Act« 
had  raised  sttspioions  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  that  he 
-was  secretly  employed  by  Ck>veroment  in  the  odions 
business,  though,  ostensibly  collecting  materials  for  a  Proi* 
Tiocial  History.* 

In  ^  the  ObseroatioriB  on  the  Tin  trade  of  the  an- 
cients," (published  in  1811)  Sir  Crristophbr  Hawkins 
maintained,  that  the  Mount's-Bay  was  the  Ictis  of  Diodo- 
rus.— But,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  of  the  Baronet's 
arguments,  I  still  fancy  I  see  the  Ictis  in  the  island  of  St. 
Nicholas.  At  all  events  I  think  St.  Nicholas  hath  as  fair  a 
daim  to  the  commercial  pre-eminence  of  Ictis,  as  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  or  one  of  the  Sylleh-isles,  or  the  Black-rock  at 
Falmouth. — ^Mr.  Hawkins  (the  brother  of  the  Baronet) 
with  all  that  courtesy  and  consideration  that  characterize 
him^,  lately  put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  ''the  ObservoHom^* 
with  marginal  notes  by  the  late  Dr.  Vincent.  I  regret 
much,  that  the  Doctor's  handwriting  is  scarcely  legible : 
And  Sir  Christopher's  annotations  are  almost  as  difficult  to 
he  decypbered.     At  p.  23,  Sir  Christopher  obverves : — 

"  Mel,  or  Melee  Carthus,  the  Phenician  Hercules, 
irsaid  to  have  been  their  greatest  navigator,  and  the  first 
who  brought  tin  firom  the  Cassiterides,  or  the  British  Isles. 

**  According  to  others,  he  invented  the  shell-purple, 
by  accidentally  remarking  that  a  dog's  mouth  was  stained 
therewith ;  and,  as  both  these  discoveries  are  attributed  to 
the  same  person,  we  may,  thence,  infer,  that  the  tin  of 

*  "  I  had  been  favoured,  says  Lord  LytteltM  (see  Appen- 
atzto  Henry  3d)  with  the  sieht  of  some  very  curious  observA- 
tioDs  made  on  the  great  and  lesser  Doaesday  books,  by  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter;  which 
threw  more  light  on  the  subject,  than  the  world  has  yet  re* 
ceiTed  from  any  other  writer.*' 

Whether  the  observations  which  the  Dean  commanicated 
to  Lord  Lyttelton,  were  more  copious  than  those  which  I  ex* 
traded  from  his  MSS.  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  Domesday 
^^ks,  I  cannot  determine.  There  is  a  justness  in  the  DeanVi 
Jtemarks  on  this  and  most  other  subjects ;  but  I  do  not  diMOjef 
^  ither  aeutenees  or  brilUanej* 
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Britain  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  fixing  the  fine  purple 
dyes  of  the  Ancients;  or,  as  Mr.  Polwhele  efegantly 
expresses  it,  "  Very  possibly  the  purple  dye  of  the  Ty- 
**  rians  gained  its  high  reputation  among  the  ancients, 
<^  from  the  use  of  our  tin  in  the  composition  of  the  dye- 
'<  stuff,  as  the  tin  trade  was,  solely,  in  their  own  manage- 
"  ment. 

*'  That  its  use,  as  one  of  the  non-colouring  retentive 
**  ingredients,  was  known  to  the  Phenicians,  will  appear 
**  probable,  when  we  consider  the  unfadingness  of  their 
*^  purple,  which  was  a  leading  character  in  that  celebrated 
*«  colour,  produced  by  the  shellfish,  Purpurea.  I^t  is  not 
**  likely  that  the  simple  blood  of  a  shell-fish,  however 
<<  beautiful  at  first,  could  have  proved  a  lasting  dye  :  the 
*<  addition  of  some  retentive  ingredient  must  have  been 
"  necessary  to  secure  its  brightness,  and  preserve  ltd 
<*  beauty.  Tin,  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  is,  at  present,  a 
**  necessary  article  in  the  new  scarlet  dye ;  and  our  fine 
**  cloths  owe  the  permanence  of  their  delicate  colours  to 
**  the  retentiveness  given  by  the  finest  grain  tin  ;  so  that 
*^  the  English  superfine  broad  cloths,  dyed  in  grain,  by  the 
**  help  of  this  ingredient,  are  become  famous  in  all  the 
*f  markets  of  the  known  world.'' 

On  this  Dr.  Vincent  remarks  ;  **  There  is  a  story 
current  in  the  trade  (on  what  authority  I  know  not) 
that  the  art  was  unknown  in  London,  and  that  the 
usage  of  tin  vessels  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Crutchty 
Bankside, — who  had  married  a  Scotch  woman.  This 
lady  had  often  told  her  husband  that  his  scarlet  was 
not  equal  to  one  she^  could  dye^he  set  her  to  work : 
-~she  dyed  a  skein  of  worsted  in  a  saucepan,  she  used 
the  same  materials  as  her  husband,  but  the  colour 
was  far  better. — She  did  not  know  that  it  was  caused  by 
her  using  a  tin  saucepan « — but  her  husband  did,  and 
made  his  fortune  as  a  scarlet  dyer." 

'*  Such  were  the  effects  of  the  mild  and  equitable 
government  established  in  the  cities  of  Pbenicia,  that 
seventeen  centuries  before  Christ  her  seas  were  said  **  to 
*<  have  been  covered  with  ships^  a^  with  a  garment," 
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And  that  **  ships  flocked  to  her  as  doves  to  the  win- 
dows." 

**  I  think  (says  Dr.  Vincent  in  the  margin)  we  know 
nothing  of  the  government  but  that  it  was  favourable  to 
commerce.  Moloch  was  worshipped  there  as  a  God 
neither  mild  nor  equitable.  Query,  whether  Melck  and 
Moloch  are  not  the  same. 

The  Carthaginians,  when  besieged  by  Agathocles  of- 
fered up  300  of  the  noblest  youths  in  the  city  to  this 
Moloch,  called  Saturn  by  Diodorus.  , 

**  I  have  always  thought  that  this  Moloch  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  the  Melck  of  their  ancestors  at  Tyre 
— however  called  Hercules  by  the  Greeks." 

*'  The  Carthaginians,  from  the  foundation  of  their 
city,  availed  themselves  of  their  favourable  situation,  for 
exchanging  the  commodities  of  the  East  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  West,  to  which  two  circumstances  greatly 
contributed ;  first.  The  Phenician  Colonies,  which  had 
been  long  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
had  always  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  mother  country,  were  the  agents  and 
factors  of  the  Phenician  merchants ; — secondly,  the  Phe- 
nician language,  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  was  common  to 
all  those  colonies ;  and  was,  at  that  time,  the  universal 
language  in  commerce." 

"  The  Carthaginians  (observes  VincentJ  obtained 
oriental  commodities  from  Tyre— Tyrians,  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks  traded  in  the  ports  of  Egypt. — Egypt  had  no 
ships  and  apparently  no  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  received  all  foreign  traders. —  Egypt  was  the  China  of 
the  ancient  world.  After  the  conquests  of  the  Persians 
by  Alexander,  Egypt  became  mercantile  itself. 

"  The  Cornish  (says  Borlase  as  quoted  by  Sir  Chris- 
**  topher)  after  the  tin  was  melted,  carried  it,  at  low  water, 
*^  over  to  the  Ictis  in  carts.  This  will,  by  no  means,  suit 
*'  the  situation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  at  least  two 
^<  miles  distant  from  the  main  land,  and  never,  as  far  as  we 
'*  can  learn,  has  been  alternately  an  Island^  and  a  Peninsula 
**  as  the  tide  was  in  and  out.  The  Ictis,  therefore,  here 
C 
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*^  meotiooedf  must  li?  somewh^ce  near  the  coast  of  Corn- 
*'  wall ;  and  must  either  have  been  a  general  name  for 
**  any  Peninsula  m  a  creek  (Ik,  being  a  common  Gojmish 
**  word  denotiog  a  coye,  creek,  or  port  of  traffigk^,  or  the 
**  name  of  some  particular  Peninsida^  and  common  em- 
^'  porium  oo  the  samQ  coa^t,  which  ha$  now  lost  its 
*'  isthmus,  name,  and  perhaps  wholly  disappeared,  by 
<*  means  of  som^  great  altj^rations  on  the  sea-shore  of  this 
"  county." 

"  By  consulting  Caasar's  war  with  the  Veneti 
(says  Vincent)  we  find  the  cities  in  Bretagny 
w^re  built  on  rocks  divided  from  the  Continent  at  high 
water,  and  approachable  on  foot  at  low  water.  This 
is  the  character  assigned  to  the  towns  in  Cornwall  by 
Dipdorus,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  were  then 
many  places  like  the  Mo^nt  but  which  ace  now  joined  to 
the  main  as  is  the  case,  with  Tyre  and  Cadiz^  Qn  the  coast 
of  Kent,  Rye  was  a>  town  of  thi^  kind,,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  otheis  might  be  ascertained  on  other  parts  of 
t^^  coast  as  well  as.  Cornwall.  Tb^se  Cornish  marts 
fuere  the  true  Cassiterides,  for  the  communication  with  the 
main  as  described  by  Diodorus  answers,  neither  to  the 
Scilly  Islands  nor  Wight.  The  name  is  of  no  weight  Ictis, 
Wictis  OF  Vecta,  are  undoubtedly  significant  as  all  naojes 
of  places  are  when  we  attain  the  original  laqguage,  and 
this  was  most  probably  the  Celtic — but  Thule  was  ap* 
piied  by  the  Ancients  to  the.  Orkneys,  Shetland  and  Ice- 
]apd--^and  so  might  Ictis  be  applied  to  different  islands  by 
different  writers. 

"  Saiat  Michael  the  Archangel  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared op  the  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  about  the  year  four 
hundred  andninety-five ;  but  the  French  assert,  that  the 
appearance  of  this  Saint  was  on  the  Mount  of  Saint 
Michael,  in  Normandy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
from  this  tradition,  that  Druidism  was  abolished,  and 
Christianity  introduieed,  in  this  part  of  England,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century." 

"  The  first  plantations  fsays  our  learned  annotator) 
of  religioua  Colonies — were  usually  in  desert  Isles — or 
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impassable  morasses,  either  for  security  or  mystery. 
Icolomkill,  Landisfaro,  Ely,  Croyhead,  ^nd  GHastonbury 
are  instances  of  this.  Westminster  was  founded  in  the 
Isle  of  Thorney,  a  morass,  in  our  old  writings  called  ia 
loco  terribili  dicto  Thorney.  Sl  Michael's  Mount 
was  an  exact  Landisfarn  or  Holy  Island  of  St.  Cuthbert." 

*'  Caesar  (says  Sir  Christopher  in  conclusion)  ob- 
serves, that  the  great  naval  power  of  the  Veneti  had  not 
been  of  long  continuance ;  and,  after  the  destruction  6f 
this  powerful  state,  we  find  two  other  passages  were 
opened  through  Gaul,  besides  that  of  Vannes,  to  com- 
municate with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain ;  by  which 
means  the  merchants  of  Narbonne,  and  Marseilles,  the 
.two  great  commercial  cities  of  Gaul,  carried  on  trade  with 
Britain,  and  conveyed  tin  to  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  history,  to 
suppose  a  religion,  like  that  of  the  Phenicians,  (calculated 
to  excite  the  feelings,  and  to  gratify  the  passions,  by  sa- 
crifices, and  splendid  shows,  of  music,  dancing,  and  fes- 
tivity,) should  not  attract  the  attentioB  of  an  ignorant  and 
barbarous  people,  like  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  Phenicians,  also,  in  all  probability,  introduced  a 
respect  for  equal  and  liberal  laws,  and  for  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  among  a  people,  who,  in  after  times, 
appeared  civil,  courteous,  hospitable,  and  Willing  to  adopt 
what  was  recommended,  as  useful  and  advantageous. 
Civilization  of  manners,  therefore,  long  remained,  kmong 
the  Britons,  although  the  Phenicians,  in  whom  it  ori- 
ginated, had  ceased  to  visit  their  coasts." 

"  The  ships  of  the  Veneti  (Dr.  V.  informs  us)  arte 
exactly  the  present  Dutch  vessels — high  head  and  stern, 
and  low  waist.  They  traded  probably  to  Britain,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Weser,  and  t6 
Spain.  It  is  no  Improbable  conjecture,  that  they  carried 
the  tin  of  Britain  to  Gades. 

**  Trade  (adds  the  Doctor)  naturally  produces  civi- 
lization, because  there  can  be  no  trade  where  there  is  no 
security  for  the  merchant.    The  Arabs  have  been  thieves 

c  2 
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and  marauders  in  all  ages ;  but  Yemen,  Hadramut  and 
Oman  are  all  commercial ;  and  in  these  provinces  the 
Arabs  are  civilised.  The  Europeans  have  been  stigma- 
tised for  their  encroachments  on  the  natives  of  India  and 
America  ;  but  they  could  find  no  security  without  forts  : 
forts  produced  power,  and  power  produced  conquest/' 

Sir  Christopher  died  of  an  erysipelas,  aged  71,  6th 
of  April  18^9. — He  was  Recorder  of  Grampound  and  St. 
Ives,  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Antiquarian, and  Horticultural 
Societies ;  and  at  the  period  of  his  relinquishing  his  place 
as  a  Senator,  he  was  the  father  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Sir  Christopher  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Hawkins, 
iEsq.  (Colonel  in  the  Guards,  and  M.  P.  for  Grampound,][ 
by  Anne,  daughter  of  James  Hey  wood,  Esq.  of  London. 
He  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  in  1784  for  the 
borough  of  St.  Michael's  ;  and  was  re-elected  in  1790 
and  179.6  :  and  in  June  1799,  vacated  his  seat  by  ac- 
cepting the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  In 
August  1800,  he  was  elected  on  a  vacancy  for  Gram- 
pound;  as  he  was  again  in  1802  and  1806.  In  1818 
he  was  returned  for  Penryn ;  and  in  June  1821,  on  a 
Tacancy  for  St.  Ives.  He  was  created  a  Baronet,  July 
28,  179J.  John  Hawkins,  younger  brother  of  Sir  Chrig- 
topher,  married  a  daughtec  of  Humphrey  Sibthorpe,  Esc^. 
M.  P.  for  Lincoln. 

Not  a  week  before  his  death,  I  passed  a  delightful 
day  with  the  hospitable  Baronet.  To  draw  around 
him,  indeed,  the  few  literary  characters  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, was  his  peculiar  pleasure  :  and  at  Trewithan, 
the  Clergy  in  particular  had  always  a  hearty  wel- 
come. On  that  day.  Sir  Christopher  spoke  of  a 
MS.  (similar,  he  said,  to  Dr.  Paris's  agreeable  .''Guide 
to  the  Land's-end")  a  Vade-mecum  to   St.  Austel  and  its 

productions; which,    had     he   lived,   he  would  have 

finished  for  the  press. — The  Institution  at  Truro,  and 
other  physiological  (as  well  as  charitable)  establishments 
have    sustained  a  sensible    loss    in    the  death  of  Sir 
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Christopher.     It  was  his  wish  to  incorporate  that  In- 
stitution with  the  Coruwall  library. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  John  Hawkinb  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  arc  of  the  first  order. 
With  him  Phi)oio<;y  and  Science  go  hand  in  hand.  It  bat 
been  Iod^  ago  intimated,  that  botanists,  geologists,  and 
antiquaries  have,  through  him,  attained  celebrity ;  and 
that  travellers  in  Greece  have  borrowed  light  from  Mr. 
Hawkins  in  throwing  a  lustre  over  classic  ground. 

That  Admiral  Bli6H  was  a  CornishmaD,  few  are 
aware.  Yet  few  are  ignorant  of  *«  the  Bread-fruit 
Bllghy'  as  he  hath  been  emphatically  called.  Of  his 
merits  as  an  enterprising  voyager,  and  as  an  author,  there 
exists  but  one  opinion.  Of  tyranny  as  an  officer,  he  was 
accused,  I  think,  unjustly.  Against  his  arbitrary  conduct 
J  have  heard  loud  clamours.  £ut  amidsi  these  clamours, 
he  was  promoted  by  Government,  to  higher  and  still 
higher  stations.  *  Bligh  (as  he  himself  informed  me^) 
was  a  native  of  St  Tudy. 

As,  in  adverting  to  living  worth,  I  have  in  general  bee^ 
concise  in  my  statement  of  facts,  and  reserved  in  my  re- 
marks or  criticisms,  I  shall  prefer  the  claim$i  of  Cornwall 
to  Carne  and  to  Buckingham — merely  pointing  to 
Penzance,  the  birth-place  or  residence  of  theCarnes^f  and 

*  See  bis  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  &c.  a  4to.  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1792. 

t  The  Geologist,  the  Traveller,  the  Clergyman  are  all 
gifted  men. 

Extract  from  Game's  "  Recollections  of  Travels  in  the 
East." 

'*  On  the  side  of  Carmel,  is  the  spot  pointed  out  by  tradition 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  Elijah's  slaying  the  prophets 
of  Baal.  If  tradition  should  err  here,  there  can  be  no 
illasion  with  respect  to  the  memorable  descent  of  the  fire 
from  Heaven.  When  Israel  was  gathered  together  unto 
Carmel,  it  vras  clearly  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  nvhere 
it  decends  gradually  into  the  noble  plina  beneath.  The 
spot  was  finely  chosen  by  the  prophet  for  the  spectacle 
«f  his  sacrifice ;  since  the  multitade  of  people,  coming  from 
ihe  regions  of  Samaria  mi^bt  stand  with  perlect  coavenience 
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tkttt  a^aiD  the  mother  of  genius  ;  and  t%  Flushing,  which 
boasts  of  Buckingham,  (the  author  of  *'  Orienial  Tra- 
vels" and  of  those firsl-rate  periodical  papers  "  the  Alhe- 
■aeum'*  and  *'  the  Sphinx")  —a  man,  •*  qui  mores  hominum 
niultorum  vidit**  &c.  with  a  quickness  of  observation  pos- 
sestbj  few  travellers — a  man,  perhaps  indiscreetly  daring, 
yat  courteous  benevolent  and  liberal,  f 

With  Buckingham  I  had  intended  ta  close  my 
review  of  Travels  and  Voyages. 

But  I  had  passed  over  two  Travellers  born  at  Truro, 
— my  own  native  place  ;  This  may  seem  unaccountable  : 
I  am,  certainly,  not  conscious  of  any  instinct  in  commoa 
with  the  biographer  and  the  fox,  that  should  send  me  to 
pi  owl  fer  prey  at  a  distance  from  home.  The  two  Tra- 
vellers before  me  are  brothers — Richard  and  John 
Lakder  ;  sons  of  a  respectable  person,  with  whese 
character  I  have  been  for  many  years  acquainted. 

Richard,  the  elder  brother,  was  burn  at  Truro,  in 
1S04.  There,  I  have  often  heard  of  his  Quixotic  genius 
awakened,  from  his  very  boyhood,  by  stories  of  voyages : 

in  the  splendid  and  open  area  of  Esdraelon,  which  is  here 
terminated  at  the  foot  ef  Carmol.  The  declivity  of  the  mountain 
looks  over  a  vast  extent  of  coantry  on  every  side  ;  From  the 
bills  of  Samaria,  Cana,and  Giboa,  the  miracle  might  have  been 
beheld  ;  and  to  the  eager  gaze  of  the  Israelites  io  the  plain, 
the  prophets  of  the  groves,  their  useless  altars  and  the  aveng- 
ing messenger  of  God,  were  as  distinct  as  if  the  scene  had  been 
acted  at  their  feet.  What  a  noble  subject  for  a  painter^ the 
son  going  down  on  the  mountain  declivities,  while  the  eye  or 
despair  as  well  as  faith  was  fixed  in  maddening  suspense  of 
triumph  en  the  fading  sky  ;  as  the  hushed  myriads  gazed  on 
each  dazzling  beam  and  caught  every  passing  sound,  as  if 
the  coming  of  the  God  was  there :  the  infidel  king  also,  with 
his  chariot  and  armed  men,  waiting  moveless,  from  morn  till 
eve." 

t  For  a  sample  of  Bnckingfaam.  *'  We  directed  onr  course 
to  the  great  Mosque,  where,  when  we  had  arrived,  we  took 
off  onr  slippers  and  walked  boldly  through.  By  the  aid  of  our 
beards,  white  turbans,  and  a  certain  conformity  to  the  Turkish 
or  Arabic  movements  only  to  be  acquired  by  habit,  we  passed 
undiscovered,  and  without  even  l>eing  regarded,  as  mere 
strangers  generally  are,  though  known  to  be  of  the  fame  faith. 
The  Mosque  at  the  time  of  oar  passing  throtigh  it,  was  full  of 
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And  I  am  fold,  that  before  his  I2th  year»  be  sailed  to  the 
W.  Indies  ;  and  after  his  return,  soon  panted  for  another 
voyaoe,  and  visiting  the  Cape  nf  Good  Hope,  explored  the 
country.  But  the  story  of  Mongo  Park  had  peculiar  at- 
tractions :  And  notwithstanding:  poor  Mungo*s  disastrous 
late,  our  townsman  was  determined  to  pursue  his  steps. 
Affordingly,  Richard  Lander  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  introducing  himself  to  Captain  Clapperton,  and  entered 
int«  his  service,  and,  the  faithful  attendant  of  the  Captain, 
was  the  only  survivor  of  that  unfortunate  expedition. 
In  1828  he  returned  from  Africa ;  and  after  a  short  inter- 
val was  engaged  by  government  to  proceed  upon  the  track  in 
which  so  many  bad  perished,  and  set  off,  accompanied  by 
his  younger  brother,  John  ;  whose  natural  turn  seems  to 
have  been  studious  and  sedentary.  After  quitting  the 
Bell-school  at  Truro,  John  went  to  Mr.  Gillet,  and  in  the 
Printer's  office  devoted  himself  to  literature  ;  employing 
bis  leisure  hours  in  reading  and  composition.  And  to 
Mr.  Gi Net's  ability  and  taste,  he  is  unquestionably  much 
indebted  for  his  acquirements— an  obligation  which  n(»t 
only  the  individual  will  acknowlege  with  gratitude,  but 
the  community  at  large;  since  heroic  atchievements,  though 
dazzling  for  their  little  day,  would  be  enveloped  longa 
nocte — "  with  no  recording  muse  !"  The  different  dispos- 
ition and  talents  of  the  two  brothers,  may  thus  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parties.  From  the  cultivated  mind  of 
the  younger,  eager  in  memorizing  the  enterprizes  of 
the  elder,  we  may  anticipate  the  happiest  results.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  them.  And  should  they 
Fuceeed  in  a  ^^certaining  the  course  and  termination  of  the 
great  African  river,  Cornwall  will  hail  **  the  hero  of  the 
JVi^er,'Vmore  illustrious  than  even"  the  hero  of  the 
Jailer 

people,  though  they  were  not  worshippers,  nor  was  it  at  either 
of  the  usual  hoars  of  prayer.  Some  of  the  parties  were  assem- 
bied  to  smoke,  others  to  play  at  chess,  and  some  apparently  to 
drive  bargains  of  trade,  bat  certainly  none  to  pray.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  living  picture  of  what  we  might  believe  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  to  have  been  when  those  who  sold  oxen,  and 
sheep,  and  doves,  were  driven  out  by  Jesus  with  a  scourge  of 
cords." 
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SECTION  ri. 


STATESMEN— ORATORS. 


In  Ihfc  view  of  our  Statesmen  and  our  Orators,  the 
*  Gran YiLLES,  the  Godolphins>  the  Trelawneys  f 

*  There  is  an  old  saying  among  the  Cornish,  that  ''a 
Godolphin  was  never  known  to  want  wit;  «  Trelawney, 
courage  ;  or  a  Granville,  loyalty ." 

t  Tlie  strong  sensation  excited  throughout  England,  from 
that  decisive  act  of  bigotry,  tyranny  and  imprudence  on  the 
part  of  James  II.  by  which  he  committed  the  Seven  Bishpps 
to  the  Tower,  was  in  no  district  more  manifestly  displayed 
than  in  Cornwall^  notwithstanding  the  part  taken  by  this 
County  in  the  Civil  War.  This*  was,  probably,  in  a  great 
degree  occasioned  by  sympathy  with  a  most  respected  Cornish 
Gentleman,  then  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  as  appears  from  the 
following  song,  which  is  said  to  have  resounded  in  every  house^ 
in  every  high  way,  and  in  every  street. 

A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand, 

A  merry  heart  and  true  ; 
King  James's  men  shall  understand 

WhatCornish  men  can  do. 
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and  the  St.  AubtnsJ:  arise  with  a  melancholy  splendour 
to  the  reflecting  mind.     They  are  names  that  stand  high 

And  have  they  fix'd  the  where  and  when  ? 

And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  twenty  thousand  Cornish  Men 

Vf'iW  know  the  reason  why  ! 

Out  spake  the  Captain  braTO  and  bold» 

A  merry  wTfrht  was  he, 
Tho'  London  Tower  were  MichaePs*  Hold  ; 

We'd  set  Trelawnet  free  f 

WeMl  cross  the  Tamar,  land  to  land, 

The  Severn  is  no  stay  i 
And  aide  hy  side,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Anlf  who  shall  bid  us  nay  { 

And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall, 

A  pleasant  siij^ht  to  view. 
Come  forth  I  come  forth  1  ye  cowards  all ; 

Here  are  better  men  than  you. 

Trelawnet  he's  in  Keep  and  Hold  ; 

Trelawnet  he  may  die  !— 
Bqtiwenty  thousand  Cornish  bold 

Will  knew  •«  The  Reason  Why.** 

The  SeTen  Bishops  were, 

William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated 
1678. 

William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Consecrated  1680. 

Thomas  Ken,f  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Consecrated  1683* 

Francis  Turner.  Bishop  of  Ely,  Consecrated  1683. 

John  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Consecrated  1682. 

Thomas  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Consecrated  1685. 

Sir  Jonathan  frelawney.  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Consecrated 
1685.  Translated  to  Exeter  in  1689,  to  Winchester  in  1707, 
Ob.  1721. 

X  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  was  a  firm  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Our  Baro- 
net's celebrated  speech  on  the  subject  of  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments, is  familiar  to  every  school-boy.— The  late  Mr.  Collins, 
of  Truthan,  who  was  intimately  acqnainted  with  the  Clow- 
ance  family,  informed  me,  that  Sir  John  owed  the  fame  of 
that  speech  to  Sir  John  Wyndbam,  who  composed  it  for  him. 
But  he  spoke  It  well.  He  was  a  good  mathematician,  but  not 
a  brilliant  man. 

*  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

f  See  Bowles's  Life  of  Bishop  Ken ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  bio- 
graphy. 
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in  our  national  history.  In  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  Crowan,  are  deposited  the  St.  Aubtns  ; 
with  memorials  that  have  all  the  "  boast  of  heraldry,"  in 
sculptured  images  and  storied  urns,  and  other  trophies  of 
opulence  and  grandeur.  § 

To  commemorate  more  recent  merit  (not  so  univer- 
sally known  or  acknowleged),  I  would  observe,  that 
within  my  own  remembrance  is  Pitt,  of  Boconnoc  ;  and 
that  Grbgor  hath  not  long  ceased  to  illustrate,  in  his  own 
character,  all  the  virtues  of  the  country-gentleman  and 
the  Patriot. 

Thomas  Pitt,+  the  first  Lord  Camelford,  and  Baroa 


^  The  raonnmeni  of  Sir  John  St.  Anliyn  bean—*'  Pro 
patria  semper"— a  motto  descriptive  of  a  long  lineage  of  pa- 
triots . 

f  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in 
1563,  and  advanced  to  the  Peerag^e  in  1783.  His  mother  waa 
sister  to  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  to  Charles  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  who  was  envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Portugal.  Thither  Sir  Thomas  was  accompanied  by  bis 
nephew  ;  whose  observations,  on  a  tour  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, have  been  considered  as  very  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
judgment. — Of  the  unfortunate  death  of  this  younsc  Noble- 
man I  scarcely  need  remind  my  readers.  From  Mr.  Cock« 
burne's  "  Authentic  Account,  &c.'*  I  will  extract  a  passage 
or  two. 

**  Lord  Camelford,  says  (Mr.  Cockbarne,)  was  a  man  whose 
real  character  was  little  known  ;  his  imperfections  and  follies 
were  often  brought  before  the  publio,  but  the  counterbalanc- 
ing virtues  were  but  seldom  heard  of.  He  was  a  stern  adver- 
sary, but  the  kindest  and  most  .generous  of  friends.  That 
waNnlh  of  disposition  which  ^prompted  him  to  great  impropri- 
eties, led  him  also  to  the  most  lively  efforts  of  active  benevo- 
lence. He  was  passionately  fond  of  science,  and  had  of  late 
years  acquired  a  prodigious  fund  of  iuformaiion  upon  almost 
every  subjeot  connected  with  literature  ;  and  Christianity  was 
the  constant  subject  of  his  refleotiooM,  his  reading,  and  his 
•conversation.  ••»«  «.«  ••♦ 
'*  In  early  life,  he  had  gloried  much  in  puzzling  the 
chaplains  of  those  ships  in  which  he  served,  and  to  ena- 
ble him  to  gain  such  triumphs  be  had  read  all  the  scep- 
tical books  he  could  .procm*e  $  and  thus  his  mind  became 
unconsciously  tainted  with  infidelity. 

**  As  however  his  judgment  grew  more  matured,  he  disco- 
vered the  fallacy  of  his  own  reasonings  ;  and  conVineed 
ot'  the  importance   of  rerfgion,    be    oHen   applied   to  me^ 
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Boconnocs  was  borp  March  3,  1717 ;  tnarrled  July  29, 
177 1,  An Die» daughter  and  coheiress  of  Pinkney  Wilkioson, 
Esq.  of  Biu'nham.  in  Norfolk ;  by  whom  he  left  issue, 
Thomas,  the  late  Lord  Camelford,  and  Anne,  the  present 
Lady  Grenville*     He  died  at  Florence,  in  1 793. 

A  Sonnet,  written  at  Boconnoc,  I  here  call  to  re- 
xnembrance^  in  tracing  back  my  past  days. 

BOCONNOC. 
BowerM  in  Beconnoc^s  glooons  as  erst  I  trod 

Its  quiet  vale,  I  woo*d  the  dim  retreat 

Of  sweet  Flfrida's  bard,  his  moesy  seat. 
His  coy*  Lerina's  brook,  and  kissed  the  sod. 

But,  whilst  I  wanderM,  visions  of  the  great 
Beam'd  round,  to  chase,  as  wav'd  some  wizard  rod, 

My  sylvan  Muse. — And  shall  not  giory  beat 
Id  generous  bosoms,  midst  the  bright  abode 

Where  chiefs  stalk'd  forth,  by  warlike  honor  mail'd ; 
Where  not  in  vain  had  Charles  his  standard  rear'd. 

While  Cornish  faith  and  valour  ought  avaird ; 
Where  shone  high  patriot  worth  in  Pitt  rever'd ; 

And  where  in  Grevyille  hath  affection  hail'd 
Shades  by  a  con9ort'3  sister-sighs  endear'd? 

and  to  others,  for  the  best  bookt  he  could  consult  upon  the 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

*'  Mfiny  were  the  conversations  I  had  with  him  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  about  a  weelc  betbre  his  death  he  had  dined  with 
me,  and  staid,  as  was  his  custov,  till  near  twelve  o'clock,  con- 
versing on  his  favourite  topic.  He  left  roe,  at  length,  with 
this  important  remark  i  '*  No  sensible  and  well-informed  man 
**  can  presume  to  assert  that  Christianity  is  false  t  I  do  not 
'*  yet  venture  to  assert  positively  that  it  is  true  ;  but  I  confess 
'*  the  probabilities  are  in  its  favour.'*  After  the  fatal  accident, 
he  expressed  his  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  said  he  re- 
ceived much  comfort  in  reflecting,  that  however  he  might 
have  acted,  he  had  never  really  felt  ill-will  t6wards  any  man. 
The  contrition  which  he  manifested  for  his  past  misconduct, 
apd  bis  dying  exhortations  to  an  intimate  friend,  to  live  a  life 
of  peace  and  virtue,  were  calculated  to  make  indelible  im- 
pressions on  the  minds  of  the  votaries  of  dissipation  and  infi- 
delity." 

*  See  note  on  <*  The  Old  BngUsh  Gentleman,"  at  p.  85, 
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Of  Mr.  Gregor  l^who  recurs  to  notice)  I  am  con- 
ceraed  to  state,  that  he  died  at  Trewarthennick,  at  the 
early  age  of  55.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
his  application  was  rewarded  with  the  first  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. For  nearly  17  years  he  represented  his  native 
County  in  Parliament,  where  he  attached  himself  to  no 
party,  although  he  generally  supported  Mi^.  Pitt's  mea- 
sures ;  but  on  all  occasions  he  voted  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  for  the  good  of  his  country.  His  time  and  ta-  r 
lentSy  during  his  parliamentary  attendance,  were  wholly 

Mrhere  it  ii  recorded,  that  Mr.  Mason,  durinip  a  Tistt  at  Bocon- 
HOC,  saw  «'  nothing  good  in  Cornwall  but  junket  and  the 
Weekly  Entertainer."  In  reference  to  that  note,  that  late  Mr. 
Forster,  of  Boconnoc,  ffiTes  us  an  ajpreeable  anecdote  or  two  of 
Mason  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Entertainer, 
under  the  signature  B.  P.  '*  The  ingenious  author  of  '*  The 
Amusements'  of  Sir  Humphry  de  Andarton'*  (says  Mr. 
Forster)  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  made  acquainted, 
throuKh  your  miscellany,  that  he  has  been  misinformed  in 
some  circumstances  he  relates  of  the  late  Mr.  Mason.  Mr. 
Mason,  while  in  Cornwall,  did  indeed  express  a  verv  hifh 
approbation  of  your  weekly  publication :  so  highly  aid  he 
approve  of  it,  that  on  his  return  to  York  he  resoWed  to  set  on 
foot  and  to  conduct  a  work  on  a  similar  plan,  which  from  some 
unknown  circumstances  did  not  succeed.  But  he  never  either 
fastidiously  or  in  jocularity,  remarked  that  Cornwall  pro- 
duced nothing  good  but  junket  and  the  Weekly  Entertainer. 
On  the  contrary,  he  expressed  an  admiration  of  many  of  ita 
beauties  of  scenery,  and  a  relish  for  many  of  its  good  things. 
The  rural  simplicity  of  the  quiet  Tallies  of  Boconnoc,  and  the 
ma  nner  in  which  the  unadorned  paths  through  them  and  the 
adjoining  woods  were  carried  by  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
their  owner,  pleased  bis  fancy  and  met  his  approbation. 
Some  particularly  favourite  spots  be  frequently  revisited  : 
these  spots  are  still  seen  with  additional  pleasure  on  this  ac- 
count by  the  friend  who  accompanfed  his  walks.  The  princi- 
pal brook  in  these  grounds  (the  Lerryn,  which  gives  name  to 
a  village  about  two  miles  distant,  situated  near  its  meetings 
with  the  tide,)  he  was  so  fond  of,  that  he  lamented  to  his  host 
hill  not  havine  seen  it  before  he  printed  his  third  book  of  the 
English  Garden.  The  Cornish  Lerina  (he  observed)  was  a 
much  handsomer  nymph  than  his  Nottinghamshire  Ligrea,  and 
had  he  been  earlier  acquainted  with  her  charms,  should  cer- 
tainly have  occupied  her  place  in  his  poem. 

**  These  are  trifles t  but  every  trifle  which  respects  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Mason  is  interesting :  it  is  so  at  least  te  one,  who 
was  honoured  with  his  friendship  and  intimacy,  B.  P." 
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deroted  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  tbe  peculiar  iate- 
reels  of  his  constituents.* 

I  should  bring  up  the  rear  with  Dunstantillb, 
and  Falkouth  and  Vtttan  :  But  praise,  however 
merited,  may  be  mistaken  for  flattery/'^  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  observing,  that  Cornwall  had  once  no 
public  speaker  to  equal  Lord  Db  Dumstanville  in  spirit 
or  in  elegance.  But  who,  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  can 
stand  in  competition  with  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of 
youth?  Lord  Falmouth  and  Sir  R.  Vtvtan  are  both 
orators.  They  are  both  men  of  superior  talents ; 
both,  posaest  of  general  knowlege ;  both,  well-founded 
in  history  and  politics ;  both,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  every  subject  which  they  attempt  to  discuss ;  both» 
happy  in  tbe  command  of  an  appropriate  phraseology. 
But  Sir  R.  Vyvtan's  fluency  of  language  is  unparalleled. 
In  one  equable  flow  of  words,  and  almost  without  a 
pause,  he  speaks  for  hours ;  and  now  and  then  (not  often) 
mounts  up  to  the  sublime,  with  a  magnificence  that 
astonishes  from  the  suddenness  of  the  elevation. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Falmouth  harangues  his 
audience,  with  a  coolness  and  collectedness  that  shew 
his  mastery  of  the  subject :  and  his  solidity  of  argument 
is,  at  intervals,  relieved  by  the  playfulness  of  his  wit.  We 
are  delighted  with  his  antitheses :  and  that  they  appear 
always  natural — never  forced  or  studied — is  his  peculiar 
felicity.  The  slight  specimen  here  presented,  may  convey 
some  faint  idea  of  his  manner.  But  in  my  effort  to  recol- 
lect his  pleasantries  allusive  to  a  late  attack  on  the  Charter 

*  Saltash,  perhaps,  will  tell  ui.  (bat  the  services  of  Sir 
EvAir  Nepean,  as  a  more  immediate  servant  of  the  Crowa, 
should  appear  in  the  pages  of  tbe  memorialist.— In  such  cha- 
racters as  Sir  Evan  and  his  son  Sir  Molyneux  (far  more  ac» 
complished  than  his  father)  Cornwall  mast  unquestionably 
rejoice. 

S  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  such  a 
notiee  of  Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  as  seems  to  imply,  that  the  whole 
country*  must,  of  necessity,  be  acquainted  with  his  political 
knuwlege  and  parliamentary  eloquence. 
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or  our  ancient  borough,  I  am  gratified  in  thus  testifying 
my  adherence  to  the  Noble  House  of  Tregothnan.  At 
the  Tniro-election-ball  on  Tuissday  the  17th  of  August, 
1830,  his  Lordship  said — **  It  was  indeed  kind  in  the 
large  and  elegant  assembly  he  saw  around  him  to  console 
him  by  such  a  manifestation  of  feeling  at  the  present  mo« 
ment :  for  they  must  know,  that  his  Recordership  was  in 
a  state  of  great  jeopardy  !  Yes!  they  saw  before  them, 
as  it  would  appear,  a  mere  evanescent  visionary  Recorder 
— the  deluded  creature  of  a  still  more  deluded  Corpora- 
tion— a  Corporation  which  had  been  dreaming  for  years — 
(nay  for  ages) — that  it  possest  something  substantial — that 
it  had  some  reality  !  But  alas  !  they  and  their  Recorder 
had  existed  enly  by  the  forbearance  and  magnanimity  of 
certain  individuals!  Their  time  was  come;  and  they 
were  now  to  be  scattered  to  the  empty  winds !" — "  But 
the  best  remaining  use  (added  his  Lordship)  I  can  make 
•of  this  visionary  Recordership,  is  to  record  in  my  heart 
the  kind  feelings  which,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
been  evinced  towards  me !" 

With  the  impression  which  cannot  but  be  pleasing 
from  such  an  address,  we  drop  the  curtain. 
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SECTION  III. 


POETRY. 


Till  within  the  lastcentury,  Cornwall  had  no  genuine 
Poet.  The  hoase  of  Rilligrew  was  distinguished  for 
its  wit:  Bat  the  literary  Killigrews  had  little  con- 
nexion with  Cornwall.  If  they  had  property  at  Killigrew 
and  Arwenack,  their  chief  residence  was  in  distant  coun* 
ties.  Conscious  of  talents  to  enliven  or  adorn  a  Court, 
they  could  not  endure  rustication  in  their  western  penin- 
sula. Hatched  in  their  "  Chrove  of  Eagle$^'^  they  were 
scarcely  fledged,  before  they  spread  their  pinions,  and 
soared,  '*  to  salute  the  rising  sun."| 

Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  Knight,  was  Chamberlain 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  William,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  was  born  in  May  1605,  at  the  Manor  of  Harm- 
worthy  near  HampioU'Courty  and  was  entered  a  gentleman- 
commoner  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  Midsummer 
Term  1622.  Here  he  continued  above  three  years  ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  made 
the  tour  of  Europe.  What  time  he  spent  abroad,  does  not 
exactly  appear:  but  we  find  him  after  his  return,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  FenJennis  Casde  and  Fa/mou^  Haven, 
and  also  put  in  the  command  of  the  Militia  of  the,  western 
part  of  the  County. 

His  next  promotion  brought  him  to  court,  as  an  im- 
mediate attendant  on  the  King's  own  person,  being  made 

X  KiUigrmm%%u%  **  the  foflt-GrMi." 
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one  of  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  of  the  Privy-chamber; 
which  post  he  kept  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  ; 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  two  great 
troops  of  horse,  that  guarded  the  King's  person  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  between  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  in  attendance  on  the  King  at  the  time  that 
the  Court  resided  at  Oxford  in  1642,  when  he  was  ad« 
initted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Soon 
after,  seeing  the  King's  affairs  were  past  recovery,  he 
entered  into  a  composition  for  his  estate  with  the  Coih- 
mittee  of  Sequestrations. 

Though  Charles  II.  was  not  remarkable  for  his  re- 
turns of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  been  sufferers  in  the 
interests  of  his  family,  yet  he  restored  Killigrew  to  the  post 
of  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Privy-chamber,  which  he  had 
held  under  Charles  I.  and  afterwards  on  his  own  marriage 
with  Donna  Catherine  of  Portugal,  created  him  her 
Majesty's  first  Vice-Chamberlain,  which  honourable  sta- 
tion he  held  for  two  and  twenty  years ;  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  he  retired  from  Court.  He  died  in  1693,  at  which 
time  he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 

It  was  in  that  retirement  he  published  a  "  Collection 
of  detached  Thoughs  and  Reflections  on  the  Instability  of 
Human  Happiness,  when  fixed  on  any  other  views  than 
those  which  are  to  arise  from  the  enjoyment  of  another 
State."  His  Dramatic  works  received  the  commendations 
of  Mr.  Waller i  Sir  Robert  Slapleton  and  others. 

Imperial  Tragedy — Ormasdes,  tragi -com. — Pandora^ 
UBgi-cota.-'^-Selindra,  tragi-com.—- St«g#  of  Ur6m, 
tragi-com. 

Hbnry  Killigrew,  brother  of  the  former,  was  born 
in  161^,  educated  in  school-learning  under  the  cele- 
brated Farnaby,  and  sent  to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in 
1628.  In  1638,  having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  went 
into  orders,  and  became  a  chaplain  in  the  king's  army.  In 
lM9,he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  the  same  year 
made  chaplain  to  James  Duke  of  York,  and  prebendary  of 
Westminster.    Afterwards  he  suffered,  as  an  adherent  in 
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iIm  kiDg^fl  eauae ;  but,  at  th9  restoration,  was  made  almoner 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  rector  of  Wheatamstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshirey  and  master  of  the  Savoy  hospital  in  West- 
minster. He  wrote,  when  only  seTenteen  years  of  age, 
a  tragedy,  called,  ''  The  Conspiracy,*'  which  was  ad- 
mired by  some  wits  of  those  times ;  particularly  by  Ben 
Jonson,  **  who  gave  a  testimony  of  it  (says  Langbaine) 
even  to  be  envied,"  and  by  Lord  Falkland.  An  imper- 
fect copy  of  this  getting  out  in  1638,  he  caused  it  to  be 
republished  in  1652,  with  the  new  title  of  *'  Pallantut 
and  Eudora."  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons, 
whidi  had  been  preached  at  Court  in  1685,  4to;  and 
also  two  or  three  occasional  sermons.  The  year  of  his 
death  does  not  appear. 

Thomas  Killigrbw,  another  brother,  1  apprehend, 
was  first  Page  of  Honour  to  Charles  I.  and  (afterwards 
appointed  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  son  Charley 
II.)  attended  this  Prince  during  his  exile.  While  abroad 
be  made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  in 
1651  was  honoured  by  his  Majesty  with  the  employment 
of  Resident  at  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

After  the  Restoration  he  continued  in  high  favour 
with  the  King,  and  being  a  man  of  great  wit,  and 
having  from  his  long  intimacy  with  that  monarch,  ac- 
quired a  freedom  and  familiarity  that  even  the  pomp 
of  majesty  could  not  check,  he  sometimes,  by  way 
of  •  jest,  would  hazard  bold  truths  at  which  scarcely 
any  one  besides  would  have  dared  even  to  hint.  One 
story  in  particular  is  related  of  him, — a  proof  of  the 
great  length  to  which  he  would  sometimes  proceed 
in  freedoms  of  this  kind.  When  the  King^s  unbounded 
passion  for  women  had  given  his  mistresses  such  an  as- 
cendancy over  him,  that,  like  the  efTeminate  Persian 
monarch,  he  was  much  fitter  to  handle  a  distaff  than 
to  wield  a  sceptre,  and  for  the  conversations  of  his 
eoneubines  utterly  neglected  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  state ;  KilUgrew  went  to  pay  his  Majesty  a  visit  in  his 
private  apartmeatS|  habited  like  a  pilgrim  who  was  bent 
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on  a  longjouroey.  The  King,  surprised  at  the  odditjf 
of  his  appearance,  inimediateiy  asked  him  what  was 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  whither  he  was  going?  To 
Hell,  bluntly  replied  the  wag.  Pritkee^  said  the  King, 
what  can  your  errand  be  to  that  place  f  To  fetch  back 
Oliver  Cromwell  (rejoined  he)  that  he  may  take  some 
care  of  the  affairs  of  England ;  for  his  successor  takes 
none  at  all. 

From  Charleses  fondness  for  pleasure,  his  Ma- 
jesty often  left  the  council  when  met  for  the  dispatch  of 
business,  to  their  own  devices.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  naturally  impetuous, 
quitted  the  Council-chamber  in  a  violent  passion,  and^ 
meeting  Killigrew,  expressed  himself  in  very  slighting  terms 
of  his  Majesty.  Killigrew  begged  his  Grace  to  moderate 
bis  anger,  and  offered  to  lay  him  a  wager  of  an  hundred 
pounds  that  he  would  prevail  on  his  Majesty  to  come  to 
the  Council  in  half  an  hour.  The  Duke,  accepted  the 
wager,  on  which  KiUigrew  immediately  went  to  the  King, 
and,  without  ceremony,  told  him  what  had  happened  ; 
adding,  *'  I  know  that  your  Majesty  hates  Lauderdale, 
though  the  necessity  of  your  affairs  compels  you  to  carry  an 
outward  appearance  of  civility.  Now,  if  you  choose  to  be 
rid  of  a  man  who  is  thus  disagreeable  to  you,  you  need  only 
'go  this  once  to  the  Council-chamber  :  for  I  know  his  co- 
vetous disposition  so  perfectly,  that  I  am  persuaded,  rather 
than  pay  the  hundred  pounds  he  would  hang  himself  out  of 
the  way,  and  never  plague  you  more."  The  King  was  so 
pleased  with  the  archness  of  this  observation,  that  he  im- 
mediately replied,  WeU  then,  Killigrew,  I  positively  mil 
go  ;  and  kept  his  word  accordingly. 

Anne  Killigrew,  '*  a  Grace  for  beauty,,  and  a 
Muse  for  wii,"  as  Wood  says,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Killigrew ;  and  born  in  London,  a  little  be- 
fore the  Restoration.  Eminent  in  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  painting — Dryden  seems  lavish  in  her  commendation  ; 
but  Wood  assures  us,  **  that  he  has  not  said  any  thing  of 
her,  which  she  was  not  equal,  if  not  superior  to.*'      She 
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SiDted  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
.  and  of  the  Duchess,  to  whom  she  was  a  maid  of 
honour;  which  pieces  are  highly  applauded  by  Dry  den. 
She  drew  several  pieces  ia  history,  and  likewise  in  still- 
life.  Becket's  picture  of  her  in  roezzotinto,  after  her 
own  painting,  is  prefixed  to  her  poems.  These  en* 
gaging  and  polite  accomplishments  were  the  least  of  her 
perfections;  for  she  crowned  all  with  an  exemplary 
piety.  This  amiable  woman  died  of  the  sraali-pox, 
June  1685,  in  her  25th  year:  upon  which  occasion  Dry- 
den's  Muse  put  on  the  mourning  habit,  and  lamented  her 
death  in  a  Tery  long  ode.  The  year  after,  were  printed 
and  published  her  "Poems,"  in  a  large  thin  quarto: 
which,  besides  the  publisher's  preface,  and  Dryden's  ode, 
contains  an  hundred  pages.  She  was  buried  in  the  Saroy 
chapel,  where  is  a  neat  monument  fixed  in  the  wall,  with 
a  Latin  inscription,  setting  forth  her  beauty,  accomplish- 
ments, and  shining  virtues. 

There  was  also  Thomas  Killiorbw,  Gent,  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  George  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  wrote  one  play,  entitled  "  Chit-Chat  ;'*  a  comedy. 
Thus  weVe  the  Killigrews  a  truly  comic  family.* 

If  we  look  to  the  Granviiles,  Lord  Lansdownb, 
though  he  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Member  for  the  County, 
had  in  reality  so  slight  an  intercourse  with  '*the  ex* 
tremer  west,"  that,  allowing  to  his  Lordship  nominis 
hujus  honorem,  we  can  hardly  rank  him  among  our 
Cornish  bards. 

Lord  Lansdowne  was,  likewise,  attached  to  the 
Theatre.  The  best  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  perhaps,  is 
•*Once  a  Lover  and  always  a  Lover."  But  there  are 
few,  I  believe,  at  the  present  day,  disposed  to  applaud  the 
comic  wit  either  of  a  Granville  or  a  Killigrevv. 

Far  superior  in  Comedy  was  Samuel  Foote  ; 
though  his  productions  are  ill  adapted  to  the  closet.  That 
S.  Foote  was  a  native  of  Truro,  is  by  no  means  certain  ; 

*  For  the  most  part  from  Hab*«  and  Tonkin't  MSS. 
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though  probable,  as  he  was  there  baptized.+  His  familjr 
is  stated  in  several  memoirs  of  Foote,  to  liave  been  "  Tery 
ancient :"  but  it  was  not  of  long  standing  in  Cornwall. 
Though  not  noticed  by  Cooke  or  any  of  his  memoralista, 
it  is  a  fact  that  Foote  was  a  considerable  time  at  Truro 
school  under  the  care  of  Conon.  It  was  there  he 
imbibed  his  taste  for  the  theatre,  discovering  a  vast  su- 
periority over  his  companions  in  acting  the  plajfs  of 
Terence.  But,  on  his  making  his  first  appearance  oa 
the  stage,  Conon  greatly  lamented,  that  '*  a  school  of 
morality"  should  have  been  the  nursery  of  low  buffoonery ; 
nor  would  ever  suffer  even  the  plays  of  Terence  to  b« 
acted  again  in  Truro-school.  To  this  purpose,  I  have 
often,  when  a  boy,  •  heard  Conon  speak,  in  conversa* 
tion,  with  my  father.  In  his  visits  to  his  native  county, 
Foote  never  neglected  to  call  at  his  old  school.  Conon 
dreaded  his  appearance.  Foote  knew  the  power  of  wit 
over  simple  seriousness.  I  remember  the  hour  wbea 
Foote  dismissed  me  and  my  fellows  from  the  school  at 
Truro  with  his  usual  jocularity.  1  was  then  about  niao 
years  old :  and  I  perfectly  well  recollect  his  figure,  his 
manner  of  saluting  his  old  master,  and  his  assumed  air  of 
authority;  when,  waving  his  hand,  he  ordered  us  all  tS 
be  gone  ;  and,  as  we  obeyed  the  signal,  called  after  us--> 
^*a  holiday  without  exercise  I"  Foote  was  a  short  time  at 
Worcester-grammar-school.    Hence  he  went  out  in   the 

-I-  Extract  from  the  rejpsler  of  Bapttimt  1790,  St.  M ary** 
Truro.  **  Samool*  son  to  Samuel  Foote,  Esq.  and  Eleanor  his 
wife,  baptiawd  Jonuary  27*  Joseph  Jane,  rector."  Foote's 
father,  Samuel  (not  John,  as  in  erery  biographical  account  of 
Foote)  resided  partly  at  Truro,  and  partly  at  bis  seat  of  Pen* 
kalenick,  near  Truro,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement.  What  is 
now  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  in  Truro,  and  Lambesso,  another  seat 
in  St.  Clement,  were  the  bouses  of  Harry  Foote,  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family.  Foote,  therefore,  eaanot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  born,  either  at  the  Red  Lion,  or  at  Lambesso,  as 
some  of  the  Truro  people  report.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  be  was 
liorn  at  PenkaleaicK  $  as  be  was  baptised  In  the  winter ;  and 
Penkalenick  was  the  '*  old  Justice's**  summer  house.  The 
bouse  known  by  the  name  of  Johnson  Vivian's,  near  the 
Coinage*liaUt  was  the  *'eMJus(ieeV'town  reeidenoe. 
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course  of  election,  to  Worcester-college  in  Oxford.  But 
he  unquestionably  spent  a  large  portion  of  bis  boyism  and 
bis  youth  at  Truro  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  Tery 
young,  when  he  greatly  displeased  bis  father  (*'  the  old 
Justice"  i)    by  imitating  from   an  apartment  within,  the 

X  Looking  by  accident  into  a  Parish.book  of  Kenwyn, 
almost  defaced  by  time,  I  obterved  the  old  Justice's  name  in 
•everal  places.  The  first  article  in  this  book,  is  a  curious  one. 
*'  Kenwen  Parlsh-booke.  Account  of  what  money  was  col- 
lected b}^  the  Choreb wardens  2nd  December  1670  towards  the 
redemption  of  the  captiyesof  Slayery  from  Turkye.  Richard 
Lobb,  Esq.  andfamyfy  ^00. 15s.  OJd.  Then  follow  the  rates 
and  namesof  Justieee  liji^ninff  them.  Tre|roney  the9lh  of  May 
1671.  Seene  and  allowed  by  us  De  Polwhele,  Jo.  Verroan. 
April  S4th  1673,  seen  and  allowed  by  us  ki  Grampond,  Hn. 
Pomeroy,  Jo.  Verman.  April  1675,  J.  Bbscawen,  De  Polwhele. 
Tregoney,  1676«  Jo.  Tredenham,  J.  Boscawen.  April  5, 1680, 
Jos.  Sawle,  Will.  Mohun.  Grampond,  April  13,  1682,  Jos. 
Tredenham,  Arthur  Spry.  1684,  Ist  April,  Jos.  Sawle,  Arthur 
Spry.  Grampond,  April  22, 1685,  Jos.  Tredenham,  W.  Mohun. 
Grampond,  31  March,  1687»  Peter  Killigrew,  Jos.  Sawle. 
Qrampond,  19  April,  1688,  J.  Manley.  April  8,  1689,  H. 
Courtenay,  Jos.  Verman.  Probus,  94  April,  1690,  Ed.  Herle, 
W.  Mohun.  Grampond,  18,  April,  1691,  H.  Vincent,  W.  Mohun. 
Grampond,31,  March,  1693,  W.  Mohun,  C.W.  Williamsi.  Gram- 
pond, 19,  April  1693,  W.  Mohun,  C.  W.  Williams.  April  12» 
1694,  W.  Mohun.  April  1,1695,  J.  Hickes,  W.  Mohun.  Probus, 
April  16, 1696,  W.  Mohun,  C.  W.  Williams.  Grampond,  April 
8, 1697,  H.  Vincent,  C.  W.  Williams.  Probus,  April  30, 1698, 
C.  W.  Williams,  Thos.  Johnson.  April  17, 1699,  Jo.  Ennys, 
Jn.  Keetell.  Lostwithiell,  April  10,  1700,  Ca.  erylls,  Thoa. 
Johnson.  Pollmesaick,  April  35,  1701,  W.  Mohun,  J.  Hickea, 
Mawnan,  May  5, 1703,  Jo.  Ennys,  Jn.  Kestell.  April  5, 1703. 
Den.  Glynn,  John  Nance.  -April  1704,  Nic.  Kendall,  Den. 
Glynn.  Grampond,  April  2, 17u5,  Nic.  Kendall,  U.  Vincent. 
Grampond,  March  28,1706,  Jo.  Ennys,  Nic.  Kendall.  April  17, 
1707,  John  Nance,  J.  Uickes.  Tregoney,  April  8,1708,  Nic. 
Kendall,  Edm.  Prideauz.  Grampond,  April  28,  1709,  Nic. 
Kendall,  J.  Manley.  St.  Austle,  April  14, 1710,  Nic.  Kendall, 
J.  Hickes.  St.  Austle,  April  6, 1711.  Nic.  Kendall,  J.  Hickei. 
April  25, 1713,  Nic.  Kendall,  J.  Hickes.  April  10,  I7IS,  Nia. 
Kendall,  C.  Grylls.  March  31,  1714,  Truro,  H.  Vincent,  W. 
SmYth,  Mem.  The  expenses,  &c.  &c.  at  the  ringing-night 
of  the  5th  of  November  not  to  exceed  15s.  (Signed)  W.  Michell, 
Vicar,  as  mutually  agreed  by  the  minister  and  the  twelve- 
men.  April  25,  1715,  Sam.  Ennys,  Sam.  Foote.  April  4, 
1716,Sam.  Ennys,  J.Robins.  April  29,  1717, Thomas  Hearle, 
J.  Worth.  April  29,1718,  J.  Robins,  Sam.  Foote.  April  2, 
1719,  J.  Robins,  Sam.  Foote.    Truroe,  April  21,  1720,  Sam. 
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Yoice  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Donnithorne ;  hj  which  he  dr«ir 
from  his  father  the  particulars  of  a  secret  transactioa 
between  the  two  gentlemen.  His  talents  of  mimickry  is 
said  to  hare  captivated^  when  he  was  scarcely  eighteen, 
the  young  lady  whom  he  very  soon  married — Miss  Polly 
Hickes,  not  sixteen.  This  girl  lived  in  Truro  in  the  house 
opposite  to  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Gould.  She  was 
very  pretty,  and  sensible  enough  to  relish  a  witticism  or  a 
pun,  and  was  educated  as  young  ladies  then  usually  were  ; 
and  in  St.  Clement  she  had  a  good  estate,  which  Foots 
sold  to  the  first  Sam.  Thomas  of  Tregolls.*  She  died 
early  of  a  consumption.  Of  Footers  jokes  I  repeat  one 
for  the  sake  of  its  parallel.  "Dibble  Davis,  one  of 
Footers  butts  in  ordinary,  dining  with  him  one  day  at 
Northend,  observed,  that,  well  as  he  loved  porter,  he  could 
never  drink  it  without  a  head.''  ••  That  must  be  a  mis- 
take, Dibble,"  returned  his  host,  *'as  you  have  done  so 
to  my  knowledge  above  these  twenty  years.*!""  Similar  to 
this  was  a  witticism  which  I  once  heard  at  the  Truro 
Catch  Club,  from  the  mouth  of  Bennet,  the  late  organist 
of  Truro,  who  was  acquainted  with  Foote,  but  was  too 
original  a  humourist  to  be  guilty  of  a  plagiarism  or  a 
parrotim,  A  gentleman  in  company  was  complaining  of 
**  a  tumour  on  his  neck,  which  had  been  long  gathering  ;" 
"  Yes  (says  Bennet),  many  years;  but  it  will  never,  I  fear 
come  to  a  head."  Not  so  good  as  this  is  a  pun  of  Foote, 
which  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  him  in  Truro  Church  re- 
peated to  me.     The  first  lesson  related  to  Noah :     *'  Are 

Bnnja,  Sam.  Foote.  Truroe,  April  22, 17^1,  Sam.  Ennys,  Tho. 
}]0Brle.  Triiroe,  Mareb  29, 1722,  Falmouth,  Sam.  Foote.  1728» 
Francis  Gregor,  Sam.  Foot*.  April  9,  1724,  Sam.  Foot*, 
Francis  Gregor.  Trurop,  May  2,1727*  Francis  Gregor,  Sam. 
Foote.  Trtiros,  April  25,  1728,  Sam.  Enys,  Francis  Gragor. 
April  11,  1729,  Sam.  Bnys,  Sam.  Foote.  April  11,  1790,  Sam. 
£n  js,  Thomas  H  carle.' 

*  For  further  particulars  of  Foote»  see  Cooke's  Memoirs « 
and.Oavies'  Life  of  Garrick. 

f  Cooke's  Life,  II.  84. 
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thesethe  wordt  of  No-aAT  Said  Foole,  ''Ah-NoT 
But  during  the  service  several  better  things  dropped  from 
this  profane  jester,  which  I  have  forgotten.  Of  the 
characters  in  Foote's  play  I  was  acquainted  with  several 
prototypes,  particularly  in  "The  Mayor  of  Garrattf ;"  but 
I  will  not  give  offence  to  their  children  by  the  disclosure 
of  their  names.  I  possess  a  tract  which  was  once  Foote's. 
It  has  the  stamp  of  his  name  in  gold  letters.  Its  title  is 
"  The  Man  of  Manners,  or  the  Plebeian  Polished ;"  to 
which,  perhaps,  many  of  Foote's  witticisms  (interspersed 
throufirh  his  play)  may  be  traced.  There  is  some  humour 
in  •*  The  Manner  of  a  City  Family*8  sitting  at  Dinner ;" 
'*  Rules  recommended  to  Preachers;"  "  The  Irishman's 
Caution  and  Modesty  in  refusing  to  look  at  the  Corpse  of 
a  Dead  Man,  on  account  of  his  having  a  stinking  Breath 
when  living  ;"  and  "  A  Verbal  Encounter  between  two 
Ladies  that  deal  in  fresh  Cod  and  live  Lobsters." 

^  **  The  Mayor  of  Garratt  **  wat  intended  to  ridieule  loiiie 
particular  character*  in  the  militia,  not  then  to  respectable  as 
the  militia  ef  the  present  hour.  In  Major  Sturgeon  we  have  a 
simple  fishmonger  apeing  all  the  gallantries  of  a  lover  and  a 
soldier.  Theheroesof  our  volunteer  companies  have  at  this 
daj,  indeed,  some  resemblance  to  the  Major ;  they  spring  in 
freneral  from  as  l6w  an  origin,  and  affect  as  ridiculously  the 
military  i^ait  and  manners. 

'*  Late,  too,  the  Cplonel  of  a  troop  he  shone. 
To  military  tactics  mifi^hty  prone ; 
And  fond  bis  warrior^jrenins  to  display. 
As  mock-fights  glitter'd  to  <he  beams  of  day, 
on  from  hishigh-plamed  steed  the  field  harangued, 
Or  fiercely  rosn'd  where  bloodless  armour  clang*d  ! 
S(*e,  at  his  beck,  young  Pug  the  pestle  quit, 
TVhilst  maladies  or  cease  or  intermit  $ 
And  at  the  word  heigh-presto !  hei|^h-begone  ! 
Old  Jack  the  frrocer  start  up  Captain  John  $ 
And  Ensign  l^ofr, dismissing  all  the  clerk. 
His  parchments  pale  abandon  with  a  jerk  : 
No  more  the  slippery  brethren  of  the  quill, 
'Midst  shrivel'd  deeds,  in  sunless  holes,  sit  still. 
But  to  their  recent  coats  attention  win, 
As  each,  a  sleek  young  serpent,  casts  his  skin, 
Kindlinjf  in  burnisht  glorj,  glides  along, 
And  brandishes  abroad  his  double  tongue.*' 

(S^e  Potmtin  three  vols,— vol,  II,  p,  199.) 
Cadoll  and  Datioi,  1806. 
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From  the  Allegro,  well  we  may  My,  we  turn  to  the 
Penseroso,  whilst  the  Spirit  of  Pbneose  stands  before  ut 
in  the  sable  stole  of  mel&Dcboty,  or  belmeted  and  mailed, 
io  warlike  array. 

Penrose  was  indisputably  one  of  "  the  inspired  :" 
But  he  was  not  a  native  of  Cornwall.  Yet  he  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Cornish  family  ; — the  son  of  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Penrose,  rector  of  Newbury,  Berks.  With  a 
view  to  the  Church,  be  was  sent  to  Oxford  ;  where  (at 
Ch.  Ch.)  he  pursued  his  studies  with  success  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1762  :— when  his  eager  turn  to  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary line  overpowering  his  attachment  to  his  real  inte- 
rests, he  left  his  college  and  embarked  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Macnamara. 

The  issue  was  fatal. — The  Clive  (the  largest  vessel) 
was  burnt. — And  though  the  Ambuscade  escaped  (on 
board  of  which  Mr.  Penrose,  acting  as  Lieutenant  of  Ma- 
rines, was  wounded)  yet  the  hardships  which  Penrose  after- 
wards sustained  in  a  prize  sloop,  m  which  he  was  stationed, 
utterly  ruined  his  constitution.  Returning  to  England  with 
ample  testimonials  of  his  gallantry  and  good  behaviour, 
he  finished,  at  Hertford  college,  Ozon,  his  course  of  stu- 
dies ;  and,  having  taken  orders,  acc^ed  the  curacy  of 
Newbury,  the  income  of  which,  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  the  inhabitants,  was  considerably  augmented. 
After  he  had  continued  in  that  station  about  nine  years, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  clouds  of  disappointment,  which  had 
hitherto  overshadowed  his  prospects  and  tinctured  his 
poetical  essays  with  gloom,  were  clearing  away  ;  for  he 
was  then  presented  by  a  friend,  who  knew  his  worth,  and 
honoured  his  abilities,  to  a  living  worth  near  £5Ck)  per 
annum.  It  came  however  too  late  ;  for  the  state  of  Mr. 
Penrose^s  health  was  now  such  as  left  little  hope,  except 
in  the  assistance  of  the  waters  of  Bristol.  Thither  he 
went,  and  there  he  died,  in  1779,  aged  36  years. 

Mr.  Penrose  was  respected  for  his  extensive  erudition, 
admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  equally  beloved  and  et- 
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teemed  ft>r  his  social  qualities. — By  the  poor,  towards 
'whom  he  was  liberal  to  his  utmost  ability,  be  was  vene- 
rated io  the  highest  degree.  In  oratory  and  composition 
his  talents  were  great. — His  pencil  was  ready  as  his  pen, 
and  on  subjects  of  humour  had  uncommon  merit.  To 
his  poetical  abilities,  the  public,  by  their  reception  of  his 
«'  Flights  of  Fancy,"  have  given  a  favourable  testimony.^ 

X  Campbell  has  inserted  in  his  "  British  Poets,'*  two  noble 
specimens  of  Penrose's  poetry;  to  which  I  shall  add  the 
Garousal  of  Odin. 

Fill  the  honeyed  bevVair^  high. 

Fill  the>Scull8,  'tis  ODIN's  cry  : 

Heard  ye  not  the  powerful  call, 

ThundVing  thro'  the  vaulted  hall  ? 

**  Fill  the  meatb,  and  spread  the  board, 

«<  Vassals  of  the  griesly  Lord.*'-* 

The  portal  hinges  grate,— they  come— 

The  din  of  voices  rocks  the  dome. 

In  stalk  the  various  forms,  and  drest 

In  various  armour,  various  vest« 

With  helm  and  morion,  tar^e  and  shield. 
Some  quivering  Unmces  coacA,  some  bitinn:  macet  wield: 
All  march  with  haughty  step,  aU  proudly  shake  the  orest. 

The  feast  begins,  the  Scull  goes  round, 
Laughter  shouts— the  shouts  resound. 
The  ffust  of  War  subsides— E'en  now 
The  grim  Chief  curls  his  cheek,  and  smoothshis  rugged  brow. 

'*  Shame  to  your  placid  front,  ye  Men  of  Death !" 

Cries  Hilda  inrith  disordered  breath. 

Hell  echoes  back  her  scoff  of  shame 
Te  tV  inactive  rev'linir  Champion's  name. 
**■  Call  forth  the  Son^,"  she  scream'd  |— the  Minstreki  came-— 
The  theme  was  glorious  War,  the  dear  delif^ht 
Of  shining  best  in  field,  and  daring  most  in  fight. 

'*  Joy  to  the  Soul,"  the  Harpers  sung, 
'*  When,  'th  embattled  ranks  among, 
**  The  steeUclad  Knif^ht,  in  vigour's  bloom, 
('*  Banners  vaving  o'er  his  plume) 
*'  Foremost  rides,  the  flower  and  boast 
'*  Of  the  bold  determined  host !" 

With  greedy  ears  the  Guests  each  note  devour'd. 
Each  struck  his  beaver  down,  and  grasp'd  his  faithful  sword. 
The  fury  mark'd  th'  auspicious  deed, 
And  bad  the  Scald*  proceed. 

E 
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P«irfN»*i  Poetiy,  wis  passion  :  and  so  was  Tom 
Wakrick*8.  Tbe  **  Ahdard  to  EUnM'  and  the  sonnets  of 
Warrick^*  have  been  of^en  quoted.  But  ^  the  RigkU 
€f  Sovereignty,^^  a  flighty  Pindaric  Ode,  seems  to 
faa?e  been  quickly  torn  into  strips  and  hurried  into  the 
lake  of  oblirion.  I  here  reprint  the  whole.  This  piece 
is  inscribed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northnmberland, 
*'  by  his  Grace's  permission,  a  small  proof  of  respect  and 
▼eneration  to  his  Grace's  most  exalted  character,  and  that 
of  his  noble  son  Earl  Percy,  with  due  humility,  by  bis. 
Grace's  much  obliged  and  most  obedient  serrant, 

••ThO.   WARWICK."t 
**  University  CoU^gre,  Osfbrd^ 
••  May  13th  1777." 

•*  The  Author,  (said  Warrick)  would  think  himself 
deficient  in  gratitude,  should  be  suffer  this  little  Covp 
iTEssai  to  see  the  lif^ht,  without  returning  thanks  to  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Wbb«.lbr,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Professor  of  Poetry,  for  his  candid  and  friendly  re* 
marks  on  some  exceptionable  passages  before  its  being 
submitted  to  public  inspection." 

(1. 1.) 

**  Monster  !  whose  unfilial  hand 
^  Britannia's  wrath  would  madly  dare, 

*'  Joy  to  the  Soul  I  a  joy  ditine  ! 

*'  When  conflictinfT  armies  join  ; 

'*  When  trumpets  clang*,  and  bugles  sound  ; 

**  When  strokes  or  death  are  dealt  around  ; 

'*  When  the  sword  feasts,  yet  craves  for  more  | 

**  And  every  gauotlet  drips  with  gore.'* 

The  charm  prevailed,  up  nish'd  the  maddened  throng* 
Panting  for  carnage,  as  they  foam*d  along  $ 
Fiere*  ODIN'ssetfled  forth  the  frantic  band. 
To  scatter  havoc  wide  o'er  many  a  guilty  land." 

*  Warrick,  of  JLssalia;  a  fine  poetic  name* 

i  Eight  quarto  pages.     I  wish  I  could  have  tbua  reco* 
vcred  Wolcot*^s  Ode  to  *<  the  Genius  of  Britain." 

J  By  a  strange  affectation,  he  called  himself  Warwick, 
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<<  At  mine  and  Nature^s  dread  commabd, 

**  Let  fail  the  unhallowM  apear.'* 
Thus  mid*  the  deepest  shades  of  oight 

From  Montmorency's  craggy  height 
Her  hear*n-taught  Genius— When  ibro'  fury 

IIl-tru9ting  to  a  rebel-blade, 

America's  rash  arm  displayed 
Her  standard  to  the  wind  : 

a.  4.) 

Vainly  warn'd — for  1o !  the  Fiend 

From  Acherou  hath  wing'd  her  way, 
Whose  steps  no  common  woes  attend^ 

Who  asks  no  common  prey-— 
Belying  now  the  sacred  form 

Of  Freedom  brews  the  civil  stoim  ; 
Or  lifts  in  weli-feignM  Piety  her  eyes  ; 

Directs  to  Heaf  en  the  false  appeal. 

And  views  with  joy  fanatic  Zeal 
To  impious  Frenzy  rise. 

(I.    3.) 

Rous'd  by  the  profferM  lures  of  Guile 
The  headlong  Passions  hurry  to  her  aid; 

Here  Avarice  grasps  a  fancied  spoil ; 
For  specious  palms  Ambition  burns  to  wade 

In  kindred  gore — with  sullen  cry 
Dark  Discontent  proclaims,  '*  Revenge  is  nigh  I" 

Here,  while  Distrust  and  mutual  Fear 
Grasp  all-irresolute  the  guilty  spear. 
Starts  hell-born  Anarchy  to  giant  size, 
And  rears  the  embattled  front  amid  supernal  skies. 

(II.  1.) 

Fiends,  avaunt ! — for  lo  i   profuse 
Of  pardon  and  parental  care 
The  traitor  child  Britannia  sues 
Her  laws,  her  rights  to  share : 
£  2 
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"  Yet  to  those  arms  return,"  she  cries, 
*'  That  bade  in  peace  thy  wealth  arise, 
**  That  dash'd  in  war  destruction  on  the  foe — 
"  When  Bourbon's  fleets  hung  o'er  thy  coast, 
'*  Gave  to  the  winds  his  scattered  hose, 
*'  And  laid  the  Iberian  low. 

(II.  2.) 

"  Hence  in  safety  thro'  thy  land 

''  Their  heads  a  hundred  cities  rear  ; 
"  With  treasures  fraught  on  every  strand 

•*  Thy  banner'd  oaks  appear — 
**  To  thee  my  equal  rights  I  gave, 
"  With  thee  my  empire  o'er  the  wave, 
"  And  ample  wealth,  and  ampler  glory  sharM — 

"  O  happy  !  hadst  thou  known  to  use 

"  What  She,  who  now  a  suppliant  sues, 
"  Had  freely  thine  declared. 

(II.  3.) 

"  Go  now — and  crouch  to  vanquish'd  Spain  ; 
"  With  servile  knee  fatigue  the  Gallic  thron<» ; 

"  Acquire  new  Lords,  nor  blush  to  feign' 
"  The  burthen  yet  unfelt,  and  chains  unknown. 

"  O  !  well-deserving  that  this  hand 
"  Withdraw  tier  shield  from  an  ungrateful  land, 

"  Self-doom'd,  of  foreign  arms  a  prey, 
"  To  martial  laws,  and  superstition's  sway — 
*'  Rent  in  ill-hour, and  propless  on  the  plain 
'^  The  trampled  Ivy  seeks  her  late-prizM  Oak  in  vain. 

(III.  1.) 

"  Breathes  her  voice  a  fruitless  prayer, 

"  Untaught  but  to  command  before  ? 
"  Let  then,  who  scorns  my  love,  prepare 

*•  Mo  feel  my  rightful  power! 

"  Is  not  this  trident  still  my  own  ? 

"  Cease  I  to  wear  the  coral  crown  ? 
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*^  Immortal  pledge,  for  ages  fresh  and  bright  !''-— 
.  She  spoke — and  with  decided  air, 
Gave  to  the*  illustrioxts  Brothers*  care 
Her  sword  of  conscious  right. 

(TIL  2.) 
Arbiters  of  peace  and  war  ! 

Twia*stars  of  glory !   urge  your  way  ! 
Soon  may  the  Breasts  you  wish  to  spare 

Returning  duty  sway  ! 
But  ah !   what  horrors  strike  my  sight  ? 
The  Rebel-band  hath  rushM  to  fight — 
The  Vulture's  beak  is  dy'd  in  ciril  gore. 

Britannia,  weeping,  turns  away  ; 

In  pity  feels  her  wrath  decay. 
Yet  Honour  calls  for  more. 

(HI.  3.) 

And  lo  !  a  Youth,  whose  eag1e*eye 

Darts  martial  lightnings  on  th'  astonished  crew. 

Intently  from  th'  unfolding  sky 
In  bright  array  what  kindred  spirits  view  ! 

O  !  destined  to  again  call  forth 
In  noble  breasts  the  seeds  of  ancient  worth. 

Thee,  Pbrcy  !  thy  heroic  line 

Have  markM  with  transport  from  their  seats  divine  !     • 
Thither,  O  !  late  be  thy  great  soul  restor'd  ! 
A  Father  bids  thee  live,  and  Briuin  claims  thy  sword." 

This  gentleman  was  of  University-College ;  where; 
his  eccentric  genius  led  him  far  away  from  academical 
exercises.  Resembling  Leach  a  Cornishman  of  Exeter- 
College,  be  slighted  all  discipline  and  almost  all  decorum. 
Our  good  old  friend  Dr.  Wheeler  had  no  suspicion,  I  be- 
lieve, of  his  libertinism.  En  passant  I  mentioned  Leach ; 
whose  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee  was  thought  an  ad- 

*  The  Howes 
E    3 
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2 
Thro'  scorchidg  blasts  and  rushing  rains 
The  letters  scarce  its  bark  retains,^ 

Nor  long  their  trace  shall  be  : 
Tet,  tho'  it  all  asunder  part, 
Thy  sweet  memorial  in  this  Heart, 

Shall  perish  but  with  me  !" 

And  there,  amidet  the  eloom 

Pavilionin^r  his  tomb, 

The  warrior's  bones  are  laid  I 

Yes  I  from  the  willow-tree  that  waver'd 

Over  Napoleon's  self,  was  seTer'd 

Yon  sprig.    Dost  know,  he  was  a  demi«god, 

Who  tlie  whole  earth  bestrode  ? 

Bv  whom  the  nations  breathed  their  breath, 

whose  glance  was  fate,  whose  frown  was  death  f 

"Who,  after  a  tremendous  bustle. 

In  a  lone  isle  shut  up. 

And  drainingr  to  the  dregs  affliction's  cup, 

Rots  on  the  rock,  a  poor  corpuscle  1% 

And  now,  my  pretty  fellow  J 

Now  let  us,  fancying  what  may  be^ 

iMose  upon  the  destiny 

Link'd  with  thy  shoot  of  weeping  wiUow. 

'Tis  overshadow'd  by  an  ancient  elm 

lYhose  downward  branches  bend,  as  if  to  o'erwhelm 

The  pert  aspirer ;  and  those  oaklings  red 

See  clinging  to  their  native  bed. 

Their  own,  unalienable  home. 

And  lo !  that  waterfall,  its  foam 

Fliufrs,  sprinklinip  oh  the  sward  fresh  green  : 

—Such,  little  Edward  I  is  thy  scene. 

And  if,  of  future  time,  we  draw  the  curtain, 

Concealing  various  fortune. 

Thou  wilt  perceive  thy  willow-sprig. 

Among  thv  father's  oaklings  mighty  big  ; 

To  every^  dew  and  raindrop  weeping  { 

O'er  all  incontinently  sweeping  ; 

And  ever  prompt  to  flaunt  or  flout. 

Turning  its  pale  leaves  inside  out ; 

'With  that  old  vigorous  elm,  a  thousand  way^. 

Weaving  its  wild  intrusive  sprays. 

And  aiming  into  air  to  launch. 

Far,  far  above  the  topmost  branch. 

But,  whilst  the  veteran  el^n  simll  flourish. 

And  the  young  oaks  their  seed-bank  nourish, 

i  Mors  sola  fatelar 
^uaatnla  sunt  hoiainuiQ  corpascvla. 
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My  sister  and  myself  bad  pleasure  in  a  little  g;arden 
at  Polwhele,  which  from  long  desertion  was  overgrown 
with  ■  briars  and  brambles  and  ground-ivy.  But  our 
hedgerow  nook  retained  its  peculiar  feature,  notwithstanding 

For  wainicot  some,  f  ifnot  for  shipping,) 

And  many  for  good  useful  timber— 

That  willow— will  it  pay  for  stripping  ? 

Its  stem  how  black,  it  boughs  how  limber  | 

Their  shade  yet  struggling  to  dispense. 

Over  a  rest  etrcumference  ! 

And  list !  I  hear  a  voice  exclaim  : 

••  Go— to  its  root— go,  lay  thine  axe, 

*'  And  give  it  to  the  flame  I 

"  The  interloper  will  consume  like  flax, 

*'  And  meet,  for  glory,  shame !" 

f  The  following  is  an  imprompta  of  1827  on  three  School- 
fellows, who  had  cut  their  names,  about  fifty  years  berore,  on 
thebaikof  an  Oak,  a  Lime,  and  an  Ash,  at  Polwhele. 

What  suns  have  shone,  what  storms  have  raved. 

Since  that  delicious  prime. 
When  on  these  trees  our  names  we  graved. 

As  if  to  mock  at  Time  I 

Full  oft  did  Pocock^  Painter^  Joy 

Along  this  valley  dash. 
Then  pausing,  each  salute,  fond  boy  I 

His  oak,  his  lime,  his  ash. 

How  frolic  on  his  favorite  tree 

Did  Pocock,  Joy,  and  Painter, 
Carve  letters  doomed,  though  deep,  to  be 

Faint  every  year  and  fainter. 

I  hail  Nick  PococX;'«  gnarled  oak. 

To  find  his  name  |  but— lo  ! 
As  through  its  glimmering  moss  I  poke, 

Time  puts  me  off  with— Po  / 

Poh  I  Poh  !  on  Time  may  I  retort : 

That  ash  will  serve  me  better  : 
Thy  name,  young  Joy  /—In  cruel  sport 

Hath  Time  erased  each  letter  I 

And  shall  I  now  the  lime  tree  search 

For  Painter,  all  in  vain  ? 
EvpnKx !— Yet  old  Time,  so  arch. 

Has  left  me  only— Pain  / 
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(he  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  yean.  The  Snowdrop  was  hera 
our  favourite  flower.  That  tlie  trace  of  a  Snowdrop, 
however,  or  of  any  other  flower  was  here  discoverable,  I 
could  not  conceive.  Yet  here  I  found  «  tuft  of  Snow- 
drops in  January  1829;  and,  on  finding  it,  permitted  my 
feelings  thus  to  flow  : 

^  Yet  can  I  the  cold  fancies  brook 

Which  specious  fashion  links  with  taste, 

Whilst  from  this  long-forsaken  nook 
Starts  many  a  dream  of  pleasure  past  ? 

Alas !  if,  smoothing  all  the  slope, 

1  bid  the  sheltering  hedge  lie  low, 
'Tis  but  to  give  an  ampler  scope 

To  the  dark  West,  our  dreaded  foe. 

But,  whether  the  drear  eddying  West, 
Or  North  winds  howl  or  grimly*  sleep ; 

A  tenderer  feeling  shall  arrest 
The  leveller's  unrelenting  sweep. 

Oh !  relic  of  a  sisters  bower 

Of  all  its  blooms  so  rudely  shorn. 
Where  oft  we  wooed  the  fragrant  hour 

At  evening  close  or  break  of  mora; 

Where  light  the  warbler  of  the  glen 

Nestled  or  sung,  no  longer  shy : 
Nor  heeded  our  protected  wren 

The  jealous  redbreast  rustling  nigh ; 

Where  hyacinths,  the  hedge  beneath. 
And,  midst  its  briars  above,  blue  belUi 

And  honeysuckles  loved  to  breathe 
Pure  incense  from  their  dulcet  cells ; 

*  "  HttshM  Id  grim  repose.**    Gkat. 
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And  e*en,  wb  now,  where  sharp  the  Mast 
Shook  rrom  the  sprays  a  glittering  shower 

Of  icicles,  the  spot  we  traced 
To  spy  out  the  first  infant  flower. 

And  is  It  so  ?  midst  mos3  and  fym 

(Sure,  'tis  illusion  mocks  my  sight !) 
Shall  my  dim  eyes  again  discern — 

Type  of  her  soul — their  virgin  white  ? 

Bat,  are  ye.  Snowdrops!  spnmg  from  thoee 
(To  pensive  memory,  oh !  how  dear) 

Once  clustering — cradled  amid  snows. 
Sweet  heralds  of  the  purpling  year? 

Say,  are  ye  to  the  awakened  gase 

Of  fond  affection  kindly  given. 
To  bnng  back  my  departed  d^ys. 

Or  lingering  still,  or  dropt  from  Hetven  ? 

Not  pearls  for  so  divine  a  gift — 

The  pearls  of  Ormuz — would  I  take! 

Aad  lo! — the  pleading  eye  they  lift! 
**  Preserve  us  for  a  sister^s  sake !" 

Yes!  by  that  lucid  sense — ^that  voice — 

Its  every  cadence  treasured  here— 
Her  hymns  that  bade  my  heart  rejoice— 

Her  every  smile — her  every  tear — 

By  every  prayer  her  life  to  save. 

When  sinking  in  the  arms  of  death — 

By  all  the  sighs  which  o'er  her  grave 

Were  heaved,  as  pale  I  gasp'd  for  breath; 

Oh !  by  the  kindling  hope  to  share, 
.    In  realms  where  sorrow  hath  no  lot, 
Her  everlasting  love,  I  swear 

That  I  will  shield  this  sacred  spot. 
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Till  palsy  grasp  each  trembling  limb-^ 

With  Faith  aspiring  to  the  skies 
And  holy  Peace — the  "  cherubim*' 

To  guard  my  little  Paradise  I 

I  had  considered  the  above  as  merely  an  effusion  of 
fancy  and  feeling ;  not  at  aU  aware  that  snowdrops 
could  have  existed  so  long  in  the  ground — upwards  of 
sixty  years — ^tili  in  a  late  Quarterly  Review  I  read  the 
following :  *^The  Snowdrop  remains  the  only  memorial  of 
man  and  his  labours,  a  melancholy  flower ;  reminding  us 
of  some  deserted  dwelling,  a  family  gone,  a  hearth  that 
smokes  no  more  !"*  Alas  ! — Polwhele  had  been  a 
"  deserted  dwelling" — "  the  family  was  gone" — "  the 
hearth  smoked  no  more  !" — In  visiting  this  "  little  nook," 
I  often  fancy  my  sister  by  my  side,  and  recollect,  not 
without  a  sigh,  this  beautiful  passage : 

**  The  time  will  come  perhaps,"  said  Cowper,  « (but 
death  must  first  come)  when  we  shall  be  able  to  visit  those 
well  remembered  scenes  without  danger,  trouble  or  ex- 
pense ;  and  when  the  contemplation  of  them  will  awaken 
in  us  emotions  of  gratitude  and  praise,  surpassing  all  we 
could  possibly  sustain  at  present.  In  this  sense,  1  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  Heaven  upon  Earth  at  all  times,  and 
that  the  disembodied  Spirit  may  find  a  peculiar  joy  arising 
from  a  rewew  of  these  places  it  was  formerly  conversant 
with,  and  so  far  at  least  be  reconciled  to  a  world  it  was 
once  so  weary  of,  as  to  use  it  in  the  delightful  way  of 
thankful  recoil ection."+ 

But  to  return  to  no  friend  of  Cowper ;  though,  (as  I 
have  remarked)  he  had  some  good  qualities.  I  can  add 
little  to  the  Anecdotes  of  Wolcot  alreadyj  published  ; 
except  such  as  the  short  letters  alluded  to,  may  suggest. 

"  Dear  Flaccus  !  I  would  not  flatter  you.— It  would 
**  be  dangerous  on  such  a  subject.     But  I  vow  to  G 

•  See  Reriew  of  **  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist," 
+  Cowper's  Private  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  X09.   Edit.  7.  • 
J  See  "  Traditions."  * 
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**  you  have  k  rod  in  pickle  to  make  oldf   Euclid  cut 
"  capera  !— J.  W. 

We  here  speak  of  William  JacksoQ,  my  mathema- 
tical lecturer  at  Cb.  Cb.  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford4 

f  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  vokmet  **  2%«  F»UUt  ^ 
Ojr/brtf,'*— with  other  Mtirie  pieces* 

X  His  brother  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of  Ch.  Ch.  was  a 
still  more  austere  character.  I  lately  attempted  a  humourous 
parody  of  his  well  known  epigram, 

**  Si  mihi,  si  fas  sit«  traducere  leniter  eyum, 

Non  pomnam,  nee  opes,  non  mibi  refcna  petam. 
Vetlem  ut  diTini  pandens  mysteria  TerbS» 

Yirtute  ac  put&  sim  pietate  sacer. 
Curtatis  decimis  modicoque  beatus  agello» 

Yitam  secreto  in  rure  ^juletus  agam. 
Sint  pariter  comites  Graiie  Latiaeque  CamienB, 

£t  lepid4  faveat  conjuge  castus  Hymen. 
Jam  satis!— sternum  spes,  cura,  timorque  yalete ! 
Hoc  taatum  superest^*'  Discere  posse  mori." 

Literal  TVanslaiion. 

0  would  my  days  unruffled  glide  away  ! 

1  ask  nor  pomp,  nor  wealth,  nor  princely  sway. 
The  sacred  word  unsealing,  and  sincere 

In  Faith— a  pastor  to  my  people  dear ! 

From  tithes,  and  glebe  w*thin  a  snug  ring-fence^ 

Be  mine,  in  rurat  peace,  a  competence. 

And  whilst  the  Grecian  Muse  gives  zest  to  life. 

Chaste  Hymen  !  link  me  to  a  cheerful  wife. 

Enough  I—Far  hence  Hope,  Fear,  Anxie4v— 

And  leave  me  only,  *  Mo  learn  how  to  die  1 

Lndtcraui  paraphrase^ 
I'd  be,  if  Heaven  would  grant  my  wish, 
I'd  be  nor  Monarch,  nor  Archbish. 
But,  afler  ruling— not  my  whole  age — 
The  dreaded  Dean  of  Christ  Church  college^ 
O'er  many  a  Marquess,  many  a  Duke, 
(Who'll  find  Collections  are  no  joke) 
And  after  crying  (thing  how  rare !)— **  I 
Will  not  consent  £piscopari ;" 
And  then  dispensing  mitre  upon  mitre 
From  other  pericraniums  to  shine  brighter ;— 
May  I,  my  trappings  flung  aside. 
Bid  my  calm  day  sequester'd  glide 
Midst  shadowy  dingles,  dells,  and  springs  ; 
And,  loitering  oft  where  saunter'd  Kings, 
Take  care  to  deprecate  the  spleen, 
labile  all  aski  wetidering,  Where's  the  Dean  ? 

F 
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The  other  epistolary  scrap  from  WoWot  is  just  of 
the   same  complexion.     "  Dear  Druid  I    You  used   to 

'Till  potent  Ministers  of  state 
Shall  trace  us  to  our  snu^  retreat, 
Beseeching  us,  like  Cincinnatus, 
(9o  high  e*en  royalty  shall  rate  us) 
Mo  more  in  groves  or  glens  to  lurk, 
But  coDie— a  lawny  Lord— to  York  !— 

Vain  pomp,  avaunt !— A  sober  Vicar 
^Tho'  Clerks,  'tis  certain,  love  good  liquor. 
And  Deans  have  no  dislike  to  wine,) 
So  quiot  under  my  own  vine 
I'll  sit  I— while  rustics  with  a  grin 
Shall  scratch  their  scalps,  and  (since  'tis  sin 
To  cheat  the  parson)  their  petitions 
Present,  for  easier  compositions. 
Then  will  I  reckon  up  my  dues 
And  Easter-offerings,  rents  for  pews— 
(With  some  perhaps  compeli'd  in  wrath 


To  grapple  for  the  after-math) 

And  stickle  for  pigs,  geese,  and  honey,— 

Nor,  if  no  sly  intruder  see. 

Deem  it  beneath  my  dignity 
To  course  a  hare,  or  bolt  a  coney. 

On  Sundays,  like  the  diapason, 
I'll  read  the  first  and  second  lesson 
So  solemnly,  the  deepening  tones 
Shall  w^ll  nigh  rouse  the  enamel  bones  ! 

On  other  days  throughout  the  week 
I'll  woo  the  Muse,  and  mouth  out  Greek  ; 
And  tho'  I  spurn  at  ••  poet  Hayley," 

Ghaunt,  as  1  sip  my  raspberry  brandy, 

SonoroBS  strains  that  never  ran  die. 
Or  hum—**  Unfortunate  Aiiss  Bailie  !" 
Meantime,  tho'  Pomfret  at  bis  peril 

Pray'd  for  a  *•  mistress,  but  no  wife," 
JN'or  so  the  less  salacious  Cyril  I 

A  helpmate  meet  be  mine  for  life : 
Not  such  as  those,  o'er  half  the  globe, 

Who  scoff  and  seold,  and  chafe  and  chaffer  on 
Shewing,  in  looth,  that  Hymen's  robe 

Was  rather  dipt  in  gall  than  saffron}— 
But  modest,  silent,  gentle,  chaste, 

Yst  buxom  both  at  bed  and  board  I 
And,  tho'  embracing  and  embraced, 

.V^e  Sarah,  may  she  call  me  Lord  ! 
J^nough  !— Discharg'd  my  every  functioOi 
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«  sacceed  better  than  any  of  Cardew's  scholars  in  little 
*'  translations  and  epigrams.  Pray  come  to  me  this 
*'  evening,  and  bring  with  you  your  version  of  **  Quaeris 
**  quo  victu,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*'  Sunday  morning.  P.  S.  I  beg  your  pardon — Keep 
*'  the  Sabbath-day  holy;  and  the  evening  too  We  are 
"  no  Catholics — Slay  at  home,  like  a  good  boy,  and  read 
"  your  Bible  to  your  mother." 

From  the  fostering  influence  of  this  note,  sprang 
forth  epigrams  upon  epigrams,  translations  and  originals  ; 
quick  as  mushrooms  in  their  growth,  and  as  short  in  their 
existence.* 

For  the  1a«t  tim*,  perhaps  a  little  mellow, 
I'll  lay  my  head  upon  the  pillow  ! 
And,  as  I  always  loved  high  flr^ntry 
At  court,  in  college,  or  the  coantry, 
The  Prince  himself  shall  give  me  extreme  unction  1 

*  My  translation  of  "  Qnaeris  qao  victu'*  was  like4  by 
Ifolcot  ;  as  was  that  of  **  Semne  fevis,"  &c.  &c.  But  the 
former  is  irrecoverable.  The  "  Paraphrase"  was  lately  written* 
**  The  Justice  of  Peace,"  and  the  •*  Namby  Pamby*^  are  not 
of  so  recent  a  date. 

Qumris  quo  victn  Gornubia  gaudeati  Artem, 
Qua  formes  placklas,  accipe,  Phili  I  dapes. 
£rige  triticeo  Cerealia  moenia  farre ; 

£t  pandat  larf^um  massa  rotunda  sinum : 
Tum  poma  in  mmimas  redolentia  divide  partes; 

£t  epirnem  pinguis  suppeditabit  ovis  : 
Cspe  saporato  continf^at  castera  succo ; 

Sparge  tamen  parca  flebiie  ciepe  manu. 
His  bene  compositis  rebus,  te,  Phili  I  tuasque 
Laudabit  mixiat  helluo  quisque  dapgg, 

PARAPHRASE. 
The  Cornish  folks  would  back  convey  us 

For  their  best  cates  to  Corineus  ^. 

For  many  a  dainty  dish 
Which,  certes,  is  nor  flesh  nor  fish. 
In  pie-productions,  strange  are  their  expedients. 
From  sea  and  land  to  ^et  ingredients 
That  would  appal  old  Nick  !— Not,  Tobit ! 
Thy  son  was  half  so  clever  in  devices  I 
The  smell,  with*  but  a  bit^or  do  bit- 
Were  quite  enough  I    And  yet  how  nice  is 
To  Cornish  palate— Cornish  nose,  # 

Each  pretty  pie  which  Cornish  cooks  compose  1 
F    2 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Wolcot  wrote  his  "  Epidlt 
to  the  Reviewers^^  aod  his  '*  Nchk  Cricketer$,^* 

Tis  said,  indeed,  their  (rrinders  are  lo  ciril 
To  auffht  that  is«j[ielosed  In  erust. 
That  if  they  could  but  catch  the  Devil, 
Strait  in  a  pie  his  hisrhness,  horns  and  al1» 
(Tho'  he  miffht  UkeTreiragle  bawl) 
They  would  incontinently  thrust  !>- 
The  «•  herby-pte^"  for  instance,  what  a  mess  ! 
Maile  up  of'parsle?,  pepper-cress. 
And  spinajpe,  nettles^  mustard,  all  at  work 
To  intersperse  their  sweets  with  rancid  pork  !— 
And  *•  fetfts  onif  |^£cAard«*'— what  a  pie  ! 
And  **  tugar  and gooseblood  and  gizzard  r* 
«'  Lord  to  the  Poet !  it  is  all  a  lie  !*' 
Ko— no— St.  Aostel  and  the  Lizard 
These  dainties  munch  ;  and  eke  St.  Issey, 
And  Monsehole,  too,  and  Meva^izzey  ! 
And  Cornish  cooks  o'er  **  leeks  and  bac^^ 

Tio  likewise  love  to  lick  their  lips. 

And  bid  them  every  cate  eclipse  I 
Lo !  *'  when  the  pie  is  open'd'*  what  a  steam  ! 
So  savory—cooVd  by  clouted  cream  ! 
But  of  all  pies— if  1  am  not  mistaken, 
The  pie  yclept  "  the  Squab,"  to  palates  curiout 
Is  deem'd  the  most  luxurious. 
And  hark  \  ip  honour  of  the  treat, 
PhiUy  will  furnish  the  receipt. 
*•  Of  wheaten  walls  erect  your  paste ; 
"    "  Let  the  ronnd  mass  expand  its  breast. 
*'  Next  slice  your  apples  cnliM  so  fresh  : 
"•  Let  the  fat  sheep  supply  it«»  flesh  : 
*'  Then  add  an  onion's  stin^^intr  juice— 
"  A  sprinklinfp—be  not  too  prof^ise. 
••  Well-mixt,  these  nice  ing^rpdients,  sure, 
*•  Mi|irht  pratify  an  epicure  I" 
Tears  in  her  eyes,  sweet  Philly  said  ! 
(For,  as  she  spoke,  she  had  an  onion  shred.) 
*«  Ah  $  tis  not  pity,  (Colin  cries) 
«•  That  m«lts  in  PAt/(y'<  eyes  1" 

On  a  Justice  of  ike  Peace  too  prompt  in  bis  oonmitmenis. 
How  flften  4n  an  ang^y  fit,  you 

Exclaim :    "  Base  wretch  !  l  will  commit  you  !" 

But  in  thus  treattaf?  each  poor  elf. 

Take  care,  yon  don't  commit  yourself. • « . 

Namby-Pamby  :  inlbe  style  of  Ambrose  Phillips : 

From  my 'glimmering  casement,  shrill 

Hark— a  rourmiu*  I— AH  is etill : 

Newy  1  hear  it,  ooce  agiain. 
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**  The  Epistle"  hm  be«n  noivenaliy  lead  end  admired 
as4ui  admirable  pief^oFhiKnoar.iind  is  incorporated  with 
his  works.  B  nt  '^  The  iNoble  Crioketero"  was  little  known. 
It  WAS  .De«er  reprinted.  It  was  written  in  17?8,<whils(t 
Wolcot  lived  «t  Truro.:  and  Irememfber'hts  shewing  me 
scraps  of  it,  in  (he^^urseof itseompdsition.  He  wrote, 
indeed,  and  repeated  (to  me  some  of  the  finest  passages  of 
this  poem  when  'I  happened  to  .pass  an  evening  with  him. 
It  dropped,  as  it  were,  still-born  from  the  press,  and  was 
soon  lergotten,  I  believe,  even  by  its  author,  i  am  glad^ 
therefore,  that  possessing  a  oopy,  I  am  enabled  to  snalce 
some  extracts  from  ^'  The  Crieketers"— 4br  beauty  and 
sublimity  superior:,  perhaps,  to  most  of  Wolcot's  poetry. 

**  Lo,  Britain  for  her  slanghter'd  Lcigions  sigha, 
"  And  sunk  with  wounds  her  fav'rite  Daughter  dies  : 
**  Whilst  Pity  weeps  oVr  many  a  Heroes  Doom, 
"  And  Death  in  sur^  Triumph  strides  the  tomb." 

♦       •♦*♦•♦*♦ 

**  Unbridled  J^actiov  foams,  and  Giavt  War 
**  O'er  Hills  of  Slaughter  drives  bis  furious  Car : 

Tremuloni  on  ike  moony  pane. 

lio!— a  snatUpath  t^lU  the  talei 
'Twa»tli0«iiMicic  of  a  smiil ! 

And,  amidst  the  silent  dew. 
See,  beneath,  serenely  blae. 
Where  the  irnssy  nod  is  dark, 
Se#a  Uttle  diamimd''^pttrk, 

Sound!  to  herald  amorous  .pleasure! 
Tiny  liffht  I  of  elfin  asure  ! 
You  ^wfil  >80on  In  union  sweet 
Melt  and  quiver  as  you  meet  I 
Pretty  House-snail  1  from  above. 
To  ihj  Glow-worm  chirp  tby  love  I 
KindlinfC  with  new  lustre,  fflow. 
Pretty  Olow-worh  1  /rom  balow  I 

A  cni<fm4£ktng  love  to  a  ^/o».«orm  seems  a  puerile  con* 
ceit.— But  has  the  sound  emitted  bgr  the  enall  (shrill  and  qui** 
vering)  in  iti»  transit  over  a  pane  of  glaai,  been  e? or  noticed 
in  Natural  history  f-- A  question,  perbaps,  equally  puerile. 
Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  trivial  occurreAoes  hava 
sometimes  led  to  important  discoveries. 

V  3 
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"  With  Cries,  America's  fair  Vallies  ring, 
'*  Where  wild  Ambition  waves  the  bloodstain'd  Wing, 
*'  Where  Murdbr's  Demons  madding  shout  around, 
^'  And  Horror  heaves  to  Heav*n  the  Groan  profound  : 
"  A  Groan,  to  bid  the  Tomb's  pale  Tenants  wake : 
"  That  bids  Britannia  to  her  Centre  shake  ; 
<'  Whilst  Dangbr's  Cloud  with  Thunder  dad, 
'*  O'erwhelming,  frights  the  Nation  with  its  shade." 
«         «         «         **         *         *         * 

<'  Sweet  as  the  Flowers  that  deck  his  honour'd  Grave 

*'  Is  Fame's  rich  Incense,  that  embalms  the  Brave ! 

**  Divii^e  the  Music  of  her  Song,  that  flows 

'*  How  soothing,  to  the  Spectre's  pale  Repose ! — 

*'  Who  treads  the  solemn  Isles  of  yonder  Dome,* 

"  Where  Warriors,  Statesmen,  Poets,  grace  the  Tomb, 

**  And  looks  on  those  fair  Monuments  of  Fame, 

"  Nor  kindles  high  at  each  immortal  Name, 

'*  Feels  not  his  Heart,  with  sacred  Ardors  rage, 

•*  To  live  for  ever  in  th'  Historic  Page." 

**♦♦**•* 

**  Think  on  the  Name  of  Briton,  what  a  sound  ! 
**  That  carries  awe  to  Earth's  extremest  Bound  ! 
^'  But  say  from  whence  the  fame  of  Albion  sprung 
*<  That  glorious  rings,  and  hath  for  Ages  rung  ? 
"  Lo !  by  a  Sidney,  Dorset,  Mariborough,  Hyde ; 
*'  O'er  other  Realms  she  tow'rs  with  conscious  Pride : 
"  Her  Locke,  her  Newton  the  worid's  wonder  drew — 
"  Far  different  (lentlefolks — my  Lords — from  you — 
**  Her  Franklin,  who  the  Lightning's  Power  defies, 
"  And  drags  to  Earth  the  tyrant  of  the  Skies; 
''  Smiles  at  his  Rage,  in  iron  Fetters  bound, 

**  And  chains  his  flaming  Pinions  to  the  Ground." 
*****         *♦* 

"  Say  not  that  J£alousy  my  Verse  inspires — 
*'  That  Foe  to  Greatness,  Envy's  Demon  fires-- 
*'  No,  by  the  Muse,  a  Muse  of  humble  Skill, 

*  Weftminiter  Abbey. 
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««  Perhaps  the  meanest  of  th'  Aonian  Hill, 

<*  Scarce  with  the  other  Sisters  to  be  nam'd, 

*•  Of  whom,  like  +  Goldsmith,  yet  I'm  not  othaTtCdy 

*^  Whose  Smiles  when  Care's  dark  Clouds  around  melour, 

'*  Break  the  deep  Gloom,  to  give  a  golden  Hour : 

"  (A  Muse  so  gentle!  born  without  a  Gall — 

"  Who  never  thought  as  now  on  Lords  to  call — 

''  In  harmless  Sonnet,  pleas'd  amid  the  Shade, 

"  To  sing  the  Virtues  of  one  fa v* rite  Maid, 

"  Whose  Charms  like  Spring  eternal,  chear  the  Groves, 

**  The  Poet's  Pride,  and  Pride  of  all  the  Loves,) 

•*  I  swear,  my  Envy  points  not  to  the  Great — 

"  No,  'tis  roy  Pity  marks  the  Fools  of  State. 

"  Say,  Candour,  what  are  Titles  1  empty  Things ! 

"  Oft  Folly's,  Roguery  s  Portion — ^Gifts  of  Kings — 

"  Poor  Coin !  with  Wisdom  that  will  never  pass — 

'*  His  Majesty  may  give  'em  to  an  Ass." 

"  Who  would  not  rather  be  th'  untitled  Pitt,  J 

"  Content  the  Pageantry  of  Courts  to  quit, 

^  To  shine  in  Solitude,  there  blest  to  bless 

*•  The  suppliant,  pale  ey'd  Children  of  Distress  ? 

"  Pitt,  whose  fair  Name  (such  rev'rence  it  inspires) 

"  The  County's  proudest,  mean  born  Fool  admires.^* 

**  The  mean-born  fool"  was  Mr.  Rosewarhe,  the 
leading  man  of  Truro  in  Wolcot's  day; — with  whom 
Wolcot  was  continually  at  variance.  Our  Satirist  was 
long  in  determining  when  or  where  to  strike  this  blow  at 
his  antagonist :  it  was  done  rather  awkwardly,  after  all.  He 
repeated  to  me  the  lines,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  poem 
were  in  a  very  rough  state.  Pitt  of  Boconnock,  (whom 
I  noticed  among  our  Orators)  he  was  fond  of  compliment- 
ing: and  in  ^puffing,  h&  was  sometimes  profuse.  But  he 
plumed  himself  on  pasquinades.  He  had  so  quick  a  per- 
ception of  follies  and  absurdities,  that  he  could  not  resist 

f  My  Shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  Pride.    Des.  Village. 
X  Of  Boconnock,  in  Cornwall. 
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the  temptation  to  expose  them,  cit  the  cisque  of  muchpor* 
sonal  inconvenienoe^ — I  not  unfrequeDtiy  valied  upon 
Wolcot  on  a  Sunday  e^enin^  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  I 
recolkict,  when  Wolcot  was  assisting  me  in  thetranslation 
of  a  Psalm  into  Latin  verse,  that  a  thunderstorm  inter* 
rupted  our  classical  energies.  And  seeing  him  very  much 
terrified,  I  could  not  but  thioik  on  the  ''  Hi  aunt  qui  Ire* 
pidant  et  ad  omnia  fulgura  psiilent*'  : — 'wbilst  I  ea^presied 
my  wonder  at  bis  fear ;  accustomred  ^as  he  had  beea,  in 
Jamaica, *to  lightening  at  the. close  of  almost  everyday. 
"  Yes  !''  (said  he)  "  evening  after  evening,  I  have  seen 
the  Blue  mountains  in. a  blaze  !  But#uch  lightening  as 
this,  would  have  killed  all  upon  the  island — all  that 
breathed  the  breath  of  life." — At  the  other  extremity  <»f 
the  bowling-green,  thece  was  then  a  lady,  a  native  ^f  Su 
Helena,  who  sat among'herlriends  with  '*  nerves  unsha* 
ken."  This  was  the^rat  time  she  had  ever  heard  thun- 
der. 

As  a  physician,  Wolcot  -was  UDcomroonly  suc- 
cessful in  cases  of  fever:  But,  before  he  watered 
a  room  wheie  fever 'flststed,  he  would  .take  a  glass 
of  brandy«  £xcapt  when  tempted  by  good  old 
Mr.  (Daniell^s  rich  puneh,  he  at  the  time  of  our 
first  acquaintance  was  one  of  the  aquas  potatores :  He 
was  certainly  not  fond  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  But 
•owiug  to  the  precaution  Ihaft  I  have  just  Hitated,  «he  at 
length,  became  a  dram*dni>ker.* 

Wolcot  was  oGten  disposed  to  moraine.  I  wish  he 
could  haviedrawjB  his  lOAxaloharacters,  witboat  descend- 
ing to  personalities.  dlLlUiding  to  two  young  men  (my 
•cootemporaries^  I  have  heard  Wolcot  observe — -nearly 
in  these  w.ords — fior  he  was  sometimes  seleBinly  ^eaten- 
t]0us: — "  They  are  libertine^ihat  are  over  nice  in  conven- 
«ation  ;  to  all  appearance  sensitive-—"  tremulously  sensi- 
tive.''—  The  chaste  in  s^timenr.,.aad  correct  in  oonduot 

•  In  his  last  days  be  had  his  ram^bottle  constantly  athm 
side  I  and  indeed  aubsisled  on  no  ether  nourishmeat  than 
rum. 
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bavA  00  insuperable  objection  to  a  double  entendre." — 
This  is  true.  I  have  often,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
made  the  same  remark.  I  have  k^o^yn  a  person  every- 
way abandoned,— pretending  to  shrink  with  abhorrence 
from  the  slightest  indelicacy  of  expression.  And  I  have 
known  a  man  perfectly  chaste  in  his  deportment,  not  at  all 
scrupulous  in  calling  (as  Johnson  hath  said)  a  fornicator— 
"  a  fornicator."  I  always,  indeed,  suspect  in  those 
who  appear  so  rigidly  strait-laced — I  always  suspect  a 
vicious  imagination. 

Of  Wolcot's  Religion  I  have  somewhere  told,  he 
4ised  to  lament  to  my  Father,  that  he  *^  was  not,  and  (with 
every  struggle)  could  not  be  a  Christian."  Yet  I  never 
witnessed  but  once  his  "jesting  with  sacred  things/' 
It  was  At  the  Bethesda  in  Truro,  where  Wolcot  and  my- 
self and  all  the  belles  were  the  fascinated  bearers  of  *'  the 
beautiful  young  Baronet"  (as  they  called  him)  Sir  Harry 
Trelawney,  and  when  haRdujah  was  chaunted,  I  believe 
most  devoutly.  How  were  we  shocked  when  we 
beard  Wolcot  on  the  bench  behind  us,  exclaim  ; 
"  Halloo-^aok  !  Halloo— Jack  !''  Sir  William  Trelaw- 
ney had  been  his  patron  ;  and  for  Sir  Harry  he  professed 
a  great  regard.  But  neither  gratitude  nor  affection  could 
check  the  tongoe  of  the  blasphemer. 

From  his  satirical  propensities,  W.  found  his  resi- 
dence at  Truro  very  uncomfortable.  To  the  Corporation 
he  had  given  offence  by  representing  them  all  as  mules  or 
«8t8s — by  hitching  one  in  a  rhyme,  and  characterising 
Another  in  a  couplet — such  as 

"  Upstarts  James  Kempe 

With  £ace  of  hemp," 
and  such  as 

•'  Warrick  !  it  is  thine  inditing, 

Thou  imageof  an  old  dried  Whiting  !" 
And  indignantly  tossing  out  of  window  a  bolus  presented 
to  a  patient  (by  an  Alderman)  in  brown  paper ;    and 
abusing  a  surgeon   (eke  an  Alderman)  in  a  ball-ad,  the 
subject  of  which  it  were  indecent  almost  to  hint  iit,  but 
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which  was  hawked  about  the  streets,  he  roused  a  nest  of 
hornets  both  in  the  corporate  body  and  in  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. 

Nor  was  he,  though  he  had  the  reputation  of  gallantry, 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  female  sex  ; — whilst  he  hailed 
two  ladies,  doubtless  of  enormous  bulk,  making  their  pro- 
gress down  the  street — with  *'  Here  come  Rowtor  and 
Brown  willey*  in  petticoats  1"  or,  whilst  he  compared  a 
third,  rather  a  silent  lady,  to  *'  Balaam^s  ass,  that  never 
spoke  till  she  was  pushed — yet,  when  she  did  speak, 
whose  words  were  oracular  "\ 

In  short,  Wolcot  was  daily  losing  ground  in  our 
little  world :  and  though  he  was  still  welcomed  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  there  were  a  greater  number  who  dreaded  his 
witty  severity  than  enjoyed  his  jocularity.  In  every 
company  he  was  sure  to  meet  some,  who  had  smarted 
under  the  lash  of  his  satire :  and  the  sufferers  were  on  the 
watch  for  opportunities  of  retaliation.  For  instance, 
when  he  was  ducked  in  a  water-party  to  Piran-zabulo  (of 
which  I  was  one)  and  his  wig  sent  out  to  sea,  there  was 
more  of  angry  asperity  than  of  playful  humour  in  the 
operation-^not  less,  perhaps,  of  an  avenging  spirit,  than 
what  he  once  experienced  from  a  hearty  thrashing  at 
Penkalenick,  notwithstanding  apologies  the  most  humi- 
liating. But  his  satire  was  not  restrained  to  Truro — 
witness  "  the  old  dame  of  the  west"  and  "  the  candle- 
end  thief !"+ 

After  leaving  Truro,  Wolcot  had  a  house  or 
lodgings,  I  think,  at  Falmouth  and  at  Helston — yet  not 
long  before  he  quitted  Cornwall  to  reside  in  London. 

Of  Wolcot's  subsequent  life  I  was  no  witness  ; 
except  indeed  at  Exeter  and  its  neighbourhood  ;    when 

*  Two  of  our  Cornish  mountains. 

f  How  much  is  often  sacrificed  to  this  talent  of  Ridicule  I 
—By  sending  Mr.  Price  of  Penzance  to  feed  his  i;eese  on 
coal  and  cabbage,  Mr.  Praed  lost  the  representation  of  the 
County.— By  punning  upon  a  fool  of  a  Fellow  called  Wisdom 
Tom  Warton  lost  the  Presidentship  of  Trinity.Cellege— cum 
mnltis  aliis. 
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I  made  an  effort  to  ^lew  him  to  my  acquaintance.  It 
was  then,  he  met  at  my  house  at  Kenton,  the  Alps^Club 
^-Mr.  Prebendary  Swete  aftd  bis  lady,  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Andrew  and  his  lady,  Mr.  apd  Mrs.  Lee, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Downman.  Before  their  arrival, 
he  had  observed  from  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room, 
"  a  ragged  boy  upon  a  donkey  ;*'  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  produced  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  ass  and  its 
rider.  The  boy,  pale  and  emaciated,  was  rotten  (W.  said) 
from  the  bad  air  we  were  all  breathing— poisoned  as  it  was 
with  marsh  miasma.  We  were  much  amused  with  the 
drawing.  Wolcot  slept  at  my  bouse.  I  had  invited  a 
party  of  my  Starcross  friends,  to  join  W.  and  our  fa- 
mily, the  next  day  on  the  water  :  And  we  were  williqg 
to  anticipate  a  pleasant  morning  on  the  Exe  ;  enlivened 
by  the  wit  of  P.  Pindar.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  got  up, 
I  found  a  note  on  the  breakfast  table  to  this  effect :  '*  Your 
pestilential  air  has  almost  been  death  to  me !  Adieu  T' 
The  servant  said,  he  had  been  gone  for  some  hours.  We 
put  offthe  sailing  expedition;  and  I  followed  W.  to  Exeter, 
where  I  dined  and  supped  with  him  atDownman's.  And,  at 
supper,  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  conversation,  Wolcot 
started  up  in  great  perturbation —  '^  Zounds !  I've  dropped 
a  letter  in  the  post  without  directing  it !" — and  hurried 
off,  to  the  music  of  the  glasses  that  danced  at  his  exit  most 
merrily.  By  good  luck  he  recovered  the  letter.  It  was 
addressed  to  a  young  woman  in  London,  a  poor  orphan, 
whose  charms,  he  said,  (but  we  did  not  believe  him,)  he 
had  had  the  fortitude  to  resist  from  a  regard  for  her  wel- 
fare, and  to  whom  he  had  given  much  good  advice 
(religious  I  suppose  !) — accompanied  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  set  her  up  as  a  milliner. 

I  have  little  more  to  add  to  this  memoir  of 
Wolcot,  than  that  I  am  sure  the  conflict  between 
him  and  William  Gifibrd,  has  been  greatly  mis- 
represented. Wolcot  was  not  the  aggressor. — In 
satire,  Gilford  was  a  Juvenal  ; — Wolcot,  a  Horace. 
Qifford,   when   a   Bible-clerk    of    Exeter-College,    was 
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introdaced  to  me  at  Ch.  Ch.  by  a  common  fri«ad. 
And  to  my  zeal  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his 
admirable  Tension  of  Juvenal,  he  was  much  indebtird. 
But  I  never  received  my  book,  or  even  the  slightest  ac- 
knowlegement  of  my  exertions.* 

In  humour  of  a  different  complexion  from  that  of 
Wolcot,  Charles  Fox  was  allowed  to  excel — the  inge- 
nious author  of  **  the  Cornish  DudogueuJ**     He  was  th# 

*  Muiie  and  Poetry  are  sisters.  But  Cornwall  it  not  famous 
for  ber  vocal  or  instrumental  performers.  Bennet,  an  organist 
at  Trnro,  (contemporary  with  Wolcot,)  was  said  to  possess 
taste  beyond  bis  fellows.  A  nd  Indsdon^  of  St.  K  everne,  was  a 
celebrated  vocalist.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Incledoos 
were  all  musical.  Incledon*s  aunt  was  the  first  sinji^er  of 
**  Black-eyed  Susan."  When  I  called,  some  years  a^o,  on 
old  Mrs.  Incledon,  of  Coverack,  to  f^mi  some  anecdotes  of  her 
son,  she  ceuld,  (or  would)  tell  me  nothing.  Indeed,  she  was 
quite  lost.  Touching,  however,  upon  tne  rebellion  of  45, 1 
roused  ber  from  her  trainee.  She  repeated  scraps  of  ballads 
and  songs  all  about  the  year  45.  I  spoke  of  the  I*  rench  In  va- 
sion,  of  which  we  were  at  that  moment  in  dread.  To  our 
feelings  she  was  utterly  insensible  :  It  seemed  that  she  had 
not  even  heard  of  Bonaparte :  and  again  she  recited  her 
*'  ballads  and  songs  all  about  the  year  45.*'—In  his  "  Retro* 
tpections,'"  &c.  Bernard  tells:  **  Rauzzini  had  a  great 
contempt  for  English  singing  ;  be  had  never  heard 
any,  he  said,  which  did  not  puzzle  bim  to  determine  which 
was  worst,  the  tone  or  the  taste.  On  the  night  of  JncUdon's 
debuty  at  Bath,  it  was  with  some  difiRculty,  therefore,  heeould 
be  prevaHed  upon  to  attend.  He  accompanied  Doctor 
Hartogton's  {»arty,  but  rather  by  compulsion  than  persuasion  ; 
and,  on  entering  the  box,  turned  bis  back  to  the  stage,  as  was 
his  invarianle  custom  on  such  occasions.  Before  Incledon 
had  got  through  three  bars  ef  bis  first  song,  (as  Edwin  in  Robm 
Hood,)  Rauzzini  began  to  listen  ;  three  more  turned  him 
round ;  another  six  convinced  bim,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  verse,  he  joined  loudly  in  the  a.pplause.  When  the  opera 
wasover,  he  went  behind  the  scenes,  took  Incledon  by  the 
band,  and  said,  **  Sare,  I  tank  you  for  ze  pleasure  you  af 
give  me ;  you  vas  de  fns  Ingleesh  singer  I  nave  hear,  vat 
can  sing.  Sare,  you  af  got  a  volee--you  af  got  a  voice." 
Charles,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  favourite  ballad,  one  evening, 
made  a  beautiful  run,  in  that  way  which  was  altogether  bis 
own,  rolling  hit>  voice  grandly  up,  like  a  surge  of  the  sea,  till, 
touching  the  tep-note,  it  gushed  away  in  sweetness.  **  Coot 
Cot  I"  cried  Rauzzini,  looking  up,  «•  it  vas  vare  lucky  dere 
vas  some  roof  dere,  or  dat  feller  Tould  be  hear  by  de  aiushel 
in  bev*n."--When  he  sang  at  Vanxhail,  perhaps  the  reader 
will  say,  this  obstacle  did  not  exist. 
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son  of  Joseph  Foz»  a  qaaker  ;  wbo  was  a  grocer  at  Fal- 
moutlu  Charles  kept  a  bookseller's  shop;  but  failiDg  in 
that  basiaess,  removed  to  London  and  thence  to  BristoU 
He  died  at  Caroline-Buildings,  Bath«  about  the  year 
1808.  He  was  said  to  have  been  well  versed  in  Oriental 
learning.  His  Dialogues  are  proofs  of  his  humour  and 
an  accurate  observation  of  character.  I'hey  have  been 
long  circulated  in  MS.  through  the  West  of  Cornwall, 
I  have  seen  several  other  similar  pieces;  but  (like  most 
imitations  with  respect  to  their  originals)  they  fall  very 
short  of  Fox's  in  spint  and  characteristic  propriety. 

Qnmiah  Dialogue  between  Two  Old  Men, 

Job  Munglar. 
Loard  I  uncle  Jan  Trudle,  dost  a  hire  the  news 
How  belike  we  shall  stompey  in  temberen  shoes  ? 
For  the  Franchmen  and  Spangars  be  coaming,  they  saey^ 
For  to  carry  us  ale  from  ould  Inglant  away  ! 

Jan  Trudle. 
Hould  tha  toang,tha'  great  toatledum  pattick  of  Newlyn, 
What  hecaze  the  old  wemmen  be  dwaling  and  druling, 
And  fright'ning  one  tother  with  goblins  and  goastes. 
And  a  squaling  *'  The  Franchmen  be  got  'pon  the  coastes  !" 
Shoar  thee  beestn'n  sich  a  whit-liver'd  saft-bak'd  Tim- 
doodle, 
As  to  think  they'll  titch  ground  this  em  side  of  the  poodle. 
Noa-^rat'em !  they  weant  bring  thick  noashion  to  bear. 
While  there's  bould  Coarnish  curridge  to  give  'em  a  cheer. 
And  trust  me,  Job  Munglar,  I'll  weage  my  ould  hat  ! 
They  have  too  much  of  slydom  to  venture  'pon  that. 
Besides,  ef  they  shud,  as  a  body  may  saeya, 
DusCa  think  that  we'd  let  'em  goa  deancing*  aweay  ? 
Noa — Fath  !  thof  1  stand  here  so  ould  as  thy  vaather. 
And  thee  and  thy  bastards  ale  reckon'd  togeather ; 
Thof  I'm  lame  in  my  click-hand,  and  blind 'pon  one  eye. 
Yet  by  Gambers!  Jan  Trudle  would  scoarn  to  fight  shy, 
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Or  stand  gogling  for  gapes,  like  an  owl  at  an  eagle. 

Or  yowling  just  ain  like  a  Jany  Tregeagle  ! 

Noa — dost  hire  ma !    Job  Munglar,  cheeld  veane  !  dest 

a  hire  ? 
There's  noa  mortal  can  saey  I'm  afeard  to  stand  fire  : 
And  thee  knawst  et  for  sartin,  as  how,  and  so  be, 
When  the  marchanta  wor  sheppin  the  bearley,  dest  see, 
And  we  run'd  off  to  Padsta  to  nack  their  purceedings ; 
Ded  I  mind  the  riat-act*man  and  'es  readings  ? 
Noa,  I  called  out  the  Hubbar — soa  hard  as  I  cud. 
And  cried,  stand  to  et  boys !  tes  for  bearly  or  blood  ! 
And  when  ale  the  soadgers  ded  loady  their  guns, 
I  made  the  purpoashals  to  dost  'am  weth  stoans. 
Soa  we  cobb'd  et  awey  jest  like  lyants  and  tygars 
Till  we  made  am  at  laste  fale  a  snapping  the  trigars. 
And  drat  em !  Job  Munglar !  I'm  bould  for  to    saey 
That  I  steev'd  down  three  rud -coats  so  ded  as  a  draey. 
But  I  scorn  to  stand  speeching  braggashans  and  soa, 
As  ale  round  the  Bal  here  do  very  well  knoaw. 
Yet  in  caze,  ef  so  be,  as  the  Papishes  coame, 
For  to  roust  us  ale  out  from  our  houzen  and  hoam, 
111  be  cut  up  in  slivers  for  meat  for  the  croaws, 
Ef  I  doant  slam  this  tamlyn  souse   into   their  joaws. 
Thof  I've  been  ever  sence  that  I  noozled  the  nepple, 
Durk  as  pitch  a  won  side,  and  a  hafe  of  a  crepple ; 
Yet  I've  heart's- blood  enow  if  we  chance  to  fale  too't. 
For  to  murder  five  Franch  and  a  Spanjar  to  boot ! 
But  et  es  noa  moar  likely  to  coam  unto  pass, 
Than  thick  moyle  to  fale  talkeing  like  Balaamses  ass  I 

Job  Munglar, 

Well !  that  maey  be  thickey  suppoashal's  o'  thine; 

But  falh  !  'tis  noa  mazedish  condudle  o'  mine ! 

Noa— soa  martin  as  thickey  there  place  es  Kearn  Braey, 

The  Franchinen  be  coaming  to  car  us  awey. 

They've  five  hundred  great  sheps,  and  a  mashes  of  men. 

And  blch  powars  of  cannans,  as  never  was  sen ! 

But  the  worstt&t  of  ale,  (sez  a  man  cum'd  from  Famutb) 
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They  have  swared  to  burn  ale  from  Tol  Ped'n  to  Plemuth ; 
And  to  force  ale  the  people,  boath  Chrestians  and  Jews^ 
For  to  live  upon  quilkins  and  pagetepooes  ; 
And  moar  too  than  thickey,  they'll  hitch  in  a  roap 
Erery  soual  that  weant  pray  to  the  Devei  and  Poap  ! 

Thof  I  beant  quite  soa  rich-like  in  cuyi>  as  a  squke. 
Yet  I've  soam  little  cobshans,  Jan  Trudle!  dedsthire? 
Soa  for  doubting,  cheeld  lookey !   I've  steev'd  et,oak  farm. 
And  'fast  bind  et,  fast  find  et,'  weant  do  one  noa  harm. 
Soa  for  doubting  cheeld  vean !   (as  I  tould  tha  afoar) 
I've  squadg'd  et  down  ninety  good  fathoms  and  moar. 
In  a  drang,  where  ould  Scratch,  ef  ha  everinclin'd  et, 
Might  sclau  ale  his  claws  off  afoar  be  wud  find  et. 
For  the  outlandish  Pagans,  in  caze  they  do  landey. 
Will  go  drifting  for  cuyn,  like  excise-men  for  brandey ; 
But  ef  ever  they  smill  out  the  pleace  where  I've  poat  et, 
May  my  corps  like  a  pelchard  be  saleted  and  goated ! 

Jan   Trudle, 
"Why  then  zounds  !  let  em  coam,  ef  soo  be  theyVe  a  mind 
Thee  hast  shanks  for  to  skeyce  with  thy  fardle  behind. 
Thee  maeyst  scamp  wi'  the  wemmen  and  cheldren,  thee 
goose !  V 

And  the  oather  gret  gaukums  that  take  the  same  coose. 
But  may  ale  the  *big  thunder-bolts  up  in  the  clouds 
Tumble  down  'pon  my  body,  and  squat  am  tojouds, 
May  I  broyl  like  grain-tin  in  a  blowing-house  fire, 
'Tell  I'm  rud  as  the  smith  makes  the  pieces  of  ire  ; 
Ef  I  weant  be  shut  ded,  afoar  enny  soap-meagar, 
Shall  slavify  me  like  a  blackey-moor  negar. 
And  make  roe  ate  quilkins  and  pagetepooes. 
And  woorship  the  Devel  and  wear  woaden  shoes  If 

*  At  pater  omnipotens  adiijrat  me  fulmine  ad  umbrai, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profbndam,  &c.  &c. 

f  This  was  nearly  the  lanffuase  of  onr  learned  countryman, 
Mr.  Moyle,  in  ''A  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Leskard, 
April,  1706.*'  **  IT  France  (says  he>  prevails  in  this  war,  "we 
fiball  be  dragooned  into  idolatry,  slavery,  and  inrooden  shoes." 
—See  Moyle's  works,  Vol.  I.  p.  163. 
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Noa  fath  !  by  the  sperit,  aod  soal  pf  my  body, 

I'd  rather  be  toarn'd  to  a  hoddymQndoddy  ! 

Doant  stand,  tha*  great  lutterpooch !  chewing  tha  thumb ; 

For  they'll  get  a  mayn  dousting  when  ever  they  coam  ! 

A  Dialogue  between  Chracey  Penrose  and  MaUy  Tremsky. 

Gracey. 
Fath  and  traih  then  I  b'leve,  in  ten  parishes  round, 
Sichey  roage,  sichey  vellan,  es  nat  to  ba  found ! 

Malty. 
Whots  tha  fussing,  un  Gracey!  longwetha,  cheel  vean  ? 

Gracey.  ■   .  - 

A  fussing  aketha !  od  splet  es  ould  braeane ! 
Our  Martin's  cum'd  hum,  cheeld,  so  drunk  as  a  beast. 
So  cross  as  the  gallish  from  Perranzan  veast, 
A  kicking,  a  tottering,  a  cussin,  and  swearing. 
So  hard  as  the  stomses  a  tarring  and  tearing. 

Mally, 
Naver  mind  et,  un  Gracey ! — cheeld,  put  en  to  bed  : 
Aal  slepe  ale  the  lecker  away  from  hes  head. 

Gracey. 

I  wudden  go  neast  an  to  fang  the  King's  crown  : 

For  a  swears  ef  I  speke  t'un,  aal  cleave  my  skull  down. 

Thee  never  in  aal  thy  born  days,  fath  and  shoar, 

Dedst  bebould  sichey  mazegerry  pattick  afore. 

Why  a  scatt  all  to  midjans  and  jouds  for  the  nons, 

A  cloam  buzza  of  scale  milk  about  on  the  scons ; 

And  a  catch'd  up  a  shoul  for  to  steave  me  outright : 

And  I  run'd  away  ready  to  fainty  for  fright. 

Loard  !  tell  ma,  un  Mally  !  what  shall  I  do  by  an — 

For  zountikins  !  death  !  I'm  affeard  to  go  nigh  an. 

I 

Mally. 
I  know  what  I'd  gee'n,  ef  sa  bee  'twor  my  caze  :  , 

I'd  scat  the  ould  chacks  an,  I'd  trem  an,  un  Grace  ! 
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Gracey. 
I'm  afTearM  a  ma  life  to  go  uigh  the  ould  vellan 
Else,  please  father,  I  bleve  I  should  parfectly  kcll  an, 
But  I'll  never  no  more  be  so  baul'd  and  abus'd  : 
My  arms  here  like  bazam  the  roage  have  abruis'd  ! 
I  made  for  bes  supper  a  muggatty  pye ; 
But  a  shant  clunk  a  croom  ate,  I  wish  a  may  die ! 

MaUy. 
I  tould  thee,  afore  that  the  job  was  adone, 
That  theedst  find  out  tha  odds  ate  so  sure  as  a  gun  : 
But  thee  wusent  hark  to  me  for  doubting,  for  why, 
Becase  thee  didst  know  en  much  better  than  I. 
But  I  know'd  the  trem  aan  before  thee  hads  got  an, 
And  tould  thee  a  mashes  of  stories  about  an. 
But  thee  answered  so  toytish,  and  skrink'd  up  tha  noze, 
A  gissing  'twas  gret  stramming  lyes  I  suppoze. 
Tliere's  one  of  es  pranks  I  shall  always  remembar, 
('Twill  be  dree  years  agon  come  the  ighth  of  Novembar,) 
I'd  two  purty  young  mabyers  as  eyes  cou'd  behould, 
So  fat  as  the  butter,  just  iteen  weeks  ould: 
They  were  picking  about  in  the  town-place  for  meat : 
So  I  hove  down  some  pellase  among  mun  to  eat ; 
When  who  but  your  man  cum'd  a  tottering  along, 
So  drunk  that  I  thoft  he  wud  fale  in  the  dung  : 
Aleft  fale  hes  hoggan- bag  jest  by  the  door ; 
So  I  caal'd  to  the  man  (as  one  would  to  be  sure) 
Says  I : "  Martin !  dust  hire,  cheeld  ?  cum  take  up  tha  bag :" 
"  Arra,  (sezza)  for  what  art  a  caleing  me  dog  ?" 
An  a  run'd  forth,  tha  roage,  an  nar  better  nar  wus, 
Nact  the  mabyers  both  stef  with  a  geart  maur  of  fusse. 
Like  anow  ef  I  eadnt  got  hasty's  away. 
He'd  adone  as  a  ded  by  Jan  Rose  t'other  day; 
When  a  got  in  his  tantrums,  a  wilful  ould  devil. 
And  slam'd  the  poor  soal  in  the  head  with  a  kebbal. 

Gracey. 
When  the  cyder  is  run'd  away  every  drap, 
'Tis  too  late  to  be  ihinkeoe  of  plugging  the  tap: 
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And  marriage  must  go  as  the  Loard  doth  ordain  ; 

Yet  ef  Fd  know'd  the  noose  aan,  un  Mally,  cheel  rean  ! 

Ef  i'd  known  the  coose  aan  but  nine  weeks  ago, 

rd  never  ha  had  the  ould  vellan,  I  know. 

But  a  vow'd  and  a  swared  that  ef  I'd  be  hes  wife, 

I  never  should  want  all  the  days  of  my  life  ; 

And  a  brofi  me  a  nakin  and  corn-save  from  Preen — 

En  ma  conscience  thoft  I,  I  shall  leve  like  a  Queen  I 

But  tes  plagy  provoking,  adsplet  hes  ould  head  ! 

To  be  pooted  and  slopt  so!   I  wish  a  were  dead  ! 

Why  a  spent  half  hes  fangings  last  Saturday  night: 

Like  anow,  by  this  time,  tes  gone  ever'y  dyte. 

But  I'll  tame  the  ould  deval  afore  et  es  long — 

Ef  1  caant  wa  ma  vistes,  I  will  wa  ma  tonge  !+ 

J  recollect  a  few  lines  of  a  Dialogue  between  two  young  men, 

**  We  could  hardly  scronge  room  for  to  stond  in  the  fair : 
A  man  in  a  spicketie jacket  was  there; 
A  tould  sich  a  story,  as  never  was  heerd. 
About  an  ould  codger  that  had  a  gray  beard; 

f  Dr.  Paris  has  printed  this  dialogue  in  his  Appendix  to 
tbc  new  edition  of  **  the  Guide  to  the  Mount's  Bay'*  &c.  as 
the  production  of  Dr.  ••  Walrot."  But  it  is  not  Wolcol's.  It 
Mvas  published  by  me  as  Fox's,  many  years  since.  It  is  now 
reprinted,  more  correctly.  For  the  explanation  of  the  Cor- 
nish words,  I  refer  my  readers  to  my  Provincial  Glossary. — 
History  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  V, 

I  observe,  likewise,  in  Dr.  Paris's  Appendix,  at  p.  270, 
*' Carnbreh,  an  Ode  hitherto  unpublished,  by  Dr.  Walcot." 
The  legitimate  **  Ode  to  the  Genius  of  Carnbre"  by  Wolcot, 
Avas  a  very  different  thing,  which  I  not  only  copied  from 
Wolcot's  MS.  (before  almost  the  ink  was  dry)  more  than  50 
years  agt',  but  published  soon  after,  with  a  little  effusion  of  my 
own  on  the  same  subject  ;  and  in  1825,  republished  in  my 
•*  Recollections." 

Where  Dr.  Paris  could  have  met  with  his  Ode,  I  know 
not.  It  certainly  is  not  in  Wolcot's  stile  of  writing.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  simplicity.  *•  The  glooni'delighted  muse"—"  de- 
votion wrapt"—"  the  silent-sleeping  string"—"  the  plaintive 
trembling  spirit"— would  have  been  reprobated  by  W.  who 
hated  what  he  called  "  epithetishoesB''— who  shuddered  at 
a  compound  epithet. 
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And  how  that  a  ho9  once  mistook  en  for  haye, 

And  had  like  to  have  snapp'd  ale  the  chacks  aan  awaye/' 

To  Penzance  as  fruitful  in  genius,  we  may  give  the 
pre-eminence,  perhaps,  over  most  of  the  towns  of  Corn- 
wall. But  St.  Ires  has  no  mean  pretensions  to  our 
regard ;  whilst  the  retiring  diffidence  of  its  Poets  seems 
to  render  its  claims  more  interesting. 

"  The  Sea-shore,  and  other  poems"  by  Fortescue 
•  HiTCHiNs,  are  inscribed  to  Samuel  Stephens,  Esq.  ot 
Tregenna-Castle.  The  residence  of  the  Poet  at  St.  IveSy 
was  favourable  to  the  main  subject  of  his  book. 
Hitchins  gained  no  credit  from  his  *'  historic  partnership*' 
with  Drew.  But  his  poetry  is  far  above  mediocrity. 
His  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  excellent 
father  does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart. 

"  Yon  slender  spire,  upshooting  from  the  grove. 
Points  out  my  birth-place  ;  dear,  deserted  spot ! 
Hilaria  !  where,  in  youth's  Elysian  days 
I  joined  the  rustic  striplings  in  their  games ; 
Not  dreaming  then  that  ever  time  would  come, 
Or  come,  alas  I  so  soon,  when  I  should  call 
No  more  by  that  endearing  name  of  home, 
The  vicar's  well-known  roof !— but  come  it  m, 
With  sorrow  on  its  wings,  like  a  fierce  blast, 
With'ring,  at  once,  my  pleasures  and  my  hopes. 
Ah  sainted  parent !  if  thy  blissful  shade 
Hovers,  a  guardian  angel,  o'er  my  path. 
Teach  me  thy  lov'd  example  !     Let  me  feel 
That  virtuous  impulse,  and  the  force  divine 
Of  piety  like  thine.     This  humble  verse 
But  ill  records  thy  worth  ;  but  thou  shalt  live 
As  long  as  memory  lasts,  stampt  deep  in  hearts 
That  knew  thy  bounties, — guardian  of  the  poor  ! 
Whilst  science,  drooping  o'er  thy  hallow'd  tomb, 
Sheds  many  a  tear,  and  consecrates  thy  dust. 
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But  thine  was  not  that  learning  which  the  world, 
Warp'd  by  the  force  of  vice  unjustly  terras 
Philosophy  I — a  systen)  of  deceit 
That  lures  th'  unwary  from  reli^on's  paths. 
To  stray  in  dark  delusion.     Such  there  are 
Who,  madly  trusting  to  its  idle  dreams, 
Would  doubt  th'  existence  of  a  pow'r  divine, 
And  shut  out  immortality  from  man. 
No  !  tho'  'twas  thine  to  trace,  with  skill  exact, 
Thro'  telescopic  tube,  th'  evolving  orbs 
Forever  varying  in  their  heav'nly  course— 
Tho'  thou,  with  judgment  deep,  didst  pore  profound 
On  sciences  abstruse,  nor  lose  the  clue 
Which  penetration  gave  thee  to  explore 
The  labyrinth  of  knowledge, — yet  thy  heart. 
By  infidelity  untainted,  felt 
Conviction  strong,  that  "  Christ  was  all  in  alf," 
And  all  besides,  unstable  and  unmeet 
To  smooth  the  pillow  of  departing  life. 
Farewell !  thou  much-lov'd  village  !  thou  has  lost. 
For  ever  lost  the  power  of  charming  me  ! 
Thy  peaceful  rustics,  and  thy  lowly  roofs. 
And,  more^than  all,  half  hid  with  stately  elms. 
My  native  dome,  with  garden  stretch'd  behind, — 
A  second  Eden  !  all  conspire  to  dart 
An  arrow  thro'  my  soul.     Pain'd  with  the  thought, 
.The  recollection  sad  of  those  gay  hours. 
Now,  vanish'd  like  a  dream,  when,  free  as  air, 
I  danc'd  along  the  meadows,  and  oft  mark'd. 
At  morn  and  eve,  the  first  and  last  bright  ray 
Gilding  the  slender  spire — pain'd  with  the  thought, 
I  dare  not  dwell  on  memory's  mournful  paf^e, 
But  bend  to  happier  scenes  my  tearful  eye." 

St.  Ives  was  charmed  with  Hitchins  ;  but  still  more 
with  Francis  Hikgston. 

**  This  gentleman's  father  (says  a  venerable  friendj 
"  was  a  clerk  in  the  Custom-house  of  St.  Ives.  I  was  well 
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*^  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  knew  him  to  be  a  very  respec- 
*'  tabte  character,  and  in  good  circumstances.  His  eldest 
*'  son  John  was  sent  to  Truro^school  in  1800,  and  re- 
**  mained  there  above  a  year*  Afterwards  at  sea,  he  was 
"  killed  in  Lord  Nelson's  action  off  Trafalgar.  He  wrote 
"  a  remarkably  fine  hand. — But  you  can  best  learn  more 
"  of  this  family  from  his  brother— Me  Poet — now  an 
*'  Officer  in  the  Customs  at  Truro,  who  has  occasion- 
"  ally  gratified  his  friends  with  some  very  pleasing  love- 
"  verses."  And  thus  modestly  "  the  PoeC*  speaks,  in 
answer  to  my  enquiries  : — "  Of  myself,  one  word  is  enough. 
**  I  was  born  in  St.  Ives  in  Nov.  1796,  [my  brother.  Dr. 
"  Thomas  Hingstoh,  in  1799] — and,  educated  at  Truro 
"  grammar-school,  I  had  for  my  schoolfellows  your  two 
**  eldest  sons,  now  I  believe  both  serving  in  India.  As  to 
"  my  literary  productions,  they  consist  simply  of  the  few 
•*  little  pieces  already  in  your  hands,  (which  have  been  pre- 
**  served  wholly  by  accident)  and  some  other  trifles  in  prose 
**  and  verse,  which  were  not  worth  preserving." — "  They 
**  were  written  only  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  or  to  beguile  a 
**  weary  one.  I  have  never  made  poetry  a  regular  pursuit : 
"  and  for  some  years  I  have  laid  it  aside  even  as  a  pastime." 
Of  Mr.  Hingston's  station  among  the  bards  of  Cornwall, 
my  readers  shall  soon  judge. 

It  was  said  of  Shenstone,  that  in  his  lyric  efforts,  he 
was  scarcely  ever  satisfied  with  himself.  And,  indeed, 
after  some  few  exceptions,  he  had  no  cause,  I  think,  for  re- 
joicing in  his  lute  of  love.  Not  so  Mr,  Francis  Kingston  ; 
who'*  breathes  melodious  sighs"  from  unaffected  feeling — 
who  has  the  tenderness  without  the  inaccuracies  of  Collins. 
Hitchins  was  called  "  the  sweetest  trifler  of  his  tribe"  : 
But  here  we  have  ''  strength  with  sweetness." 

From  many  an  eye  of  heavenly  blue 

The  full  bright  tear  is  starting  ; 
And  many  a  cheek  of  rosy  hue 

Turns  pale  at  thy  departing  :  — 
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And  many  a  tender  heart  beats  high 
From  hope  and  thee  to  sever. 

Yet  vows,  with  many  a  secret  sigh, 
To  prize  thy  love  for  ever : 

And  many  a  warm  and  ardent  prayer 
From  purest  lips  is  breaking  ; 
'  And  gentle  words  of  soft  despair 
Are  magic  voices  speaking — 

Yet  ladies'  love  may  wither  fast. 
And  ladies'  vows  deceive  thee  ; 

But  friendship,  faithful  to  the  last. 
Will  never — never,  leave  thee ! 


Sweet  Lily !  o'er  thy  drooping  head 
The  morning  sun  is  softly  shining; 

The  ocean-breeze  hath  mildly  shed 

I(s  wreathes  of  dew — yet  thou  art  pining 


Sweet  Flower  of  Light  i  no  black  cloud  swells 
Its  stormy  breath  to  blight  and  tear  thee ; 

For  He  who  holds  the  tempest,  dwells. 
In  love  and  mercy,  ever  near  thee : 

And  he  who  now,  'neath  cloudless  skies. 
O'er  sunny  lands  and  waves  is  straying — 

Where  Moslem  minarets  arise, 

And  where  the  rosy  gale  is  playing ; 

Yes,  he  in  Pera's  lordly  bowers 

With  golden  splendour  proudly  beaming,— 
In  Syria's  balmy  land  of  flowers,— 

Of  home  and  thee  will  still  be  dreaming ! 
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She  knows  it  all !  Her  full  dark  eye 
Hath  met  my  looks  of  fond  devotioQ ; 

And  her  young  heart  hath  told  her  why 
Her  glance  could  give  such  sweet  emotion  ! 

She  knows  it  all !  I  never  spoke 

A  word  of  love  when  she  could  hear  me ; 

The  softest  sigh  hath  never  broke 

From  my  full  heart  when  she  was  near  me — 

But  yet  she  knows — The  closest  breast 
That  love  hath  ever  made  its  dwelling, — 

The  soul  that  hides  the  secret  best — 

In  vain  would  keep  the  eyes  from  telling  ! 


O  God  ! — ^to  Thee— to  Thee  my  heart 
All  silent  breathes  its  contrite  prayer; 
For  pure  and  holy  as  Thou  art. 
Not  my  polluted  lips  may  dare 

To  raise  that  voice  to  themes  divine, 
Which  worships  other  names  than  thine ! 

In  midnight  gloom  around  me  throng 

The  visions  of  departed  years — 
Forbidden  pleasures  lov'd  too  long. 
Ungodly  hopes,  and  sinful  fears: 
But  will  not  these,  O  Lord,  remove 
Before  the  kindlings  of  thy  love  ? 

Then  breathe  thy  spirit,  as  at  first 

All  hallow'd  o'er  my  soiil  it  came  ; 
Ere  on  my  fever'd  senses  burst 

The  glow  of  passion,  and  the  flame 
That  burns  unseen,  unwept,  unknown, 
Save  to  thy  searching  eyes  alone : 
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And  pour  (be  heavenly  balm  that  heals 

The  wounded  spirit — ^and  renew 
The  pure,  untainted  love  that  feels 
No  pleasure  sacred  but  the  true  : — 
The  holy  ardour.  Lord,  that  burns 
Seraphic — when  to  Thee  it  turns  I 


Oh,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  go 

Far  from  my  native  home  away, 
To  muse  where  distant  streamlets  flow, 
And  over  distant  hills  to  stray  ; 
And  hear  the  wintry  billows*  roar 
Sound  strangely  on  another  shore ; 

And  should  it  be  my  lot  to  part 

From  all  my  soul  hath  lov'd  the  best ; 
To  rend  the  cords  that  bind  my  heart, 

To  quench  the  hopes  that  soothe  my  breast ; 
And  from  those  dear  delights  to  sever. 
That  should  have  cheer'd  my  paths  for  ever ; 

And  should  it  be  my  fate  to  die 

Where  not  one  kindred  eye  would  woep. 
Where  not  one  friendly  heart  would  sigh 
To  see  me  sleep  that  last  long  sleep  ; 
To  see  me  laid  beneath  the  sod 
On  which  my  footstep  scarce  had  trod  : — 

Say,  gentle  lady,  should'st  thou  hear 

That  such,  alas,  had  been  my  doom-— 
Say,  would  thy  fancy  hover  near 
The  precincts  of  my  distant  tomb. 
Or  think  it  sweet,  when  day -light  set, 
To  dream  my  spirit  lov'd  thee  yet  ? 
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Oh»  I  had  hop'd  that  when  my  race— - 

My  weary  race  of  life— was  rua. 
My  heart  would  find  its  resting-place* 
Where  all  its  sorrows  were  begun— 
That  spot,  which,  as  it  gaTe  me  birth. 
Is  best  beWd  of  ail  the  earth : 

That  men  would  make  my  lowly  grave 

Where,  in  the  night-wind's  breathings,  swell 
The  murmurs  of  that  dark  blue  wave, 
Whose  summer-voice  I  lovM  so  well; 
And  that  the  breeze  which  gave  me  breath 
Would  sigh  around  me»  e'en  in  death ! 

Where,  haply,  if  a  weed  should  spring  ; 
The  hand  of  one  who  lov'd  the  dead 
Would  kindiy  pluck  it  thence,  and  fling 
Upon  my  sleeping  dust,  instead. 

The  sweetest  flowers,  not  bath'd  alone 
In  Nature's  tears,  but  in  her  own : 

Where  those  who  spoke  my  name  would  say, 

When  every  error  was  forgiven, 
A  nd  Death  had  torn  the  veil  away 

That  hides  the  mercy-seat  in  Heaven*— 
Where  all  would  say,  my  heart  who  knew, 
'Twas  not  unkind — 'twas  not  untrue  ! 

That  vain  ,and  weak  as  it  had  been. 

It  never— never— crouch'd  to  pride  ; 
That  nothing  sordid,  base,  or  mean 
Was  to  its  feelings  e'er  allied  ; 
And  changeful  as  its  fancies  came, 
Its  deeper  thoughts  were  still  the  same ! 


H 
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Farewell,  farewell !  my  hand  can  trace 
Bat  feebly  what  my  heart  would  say—- 

The  thoughts  that  time  can  ne'er  efface, 
Nor  even  absence  wear  away  I 

Farewell,  farewell !  there's  not  a  bliss-^ 
(If  ought  of  perfect  joy  there  be 

Still  lingering  in  a  world  like  this) — 
But  what  my  prayers  shall  ask  for  thee ! 


Sweet  maid !  may  Hearen  on  thee  bestow— 
(And  Friendship  this  fond  wish  inspires)- 

The  purest  bliss  that  mortals  know. 
That  Fancy  dreams,  or  Hope  desires ! 

Serene  may  all  thy  prospects  be ; 

Celestial  joys  may'st  thou  partake. 
As  bright  as  OmixiCs  pearly  sea. 

And  calm  as  Ckshmere^s  limpid  lake. 

Yes,  happier  may  each  moment  prove, 
As  Fate  the  scenes  of  life  discloses ; 

And  balmy  peace,  and  smiling  lore 
Bring,  every  day,  a  "  Feast  0/ Roses"  / 


Wolcot  had  tears  and  smiles  in  almost  alternate  suc« 
cession.  There  is  a  pleasantry  in  the  following  little  piece 
worthy  of  Peter  Pindar.**  Fcr  the  Post-woman  at  ChristmasJ** 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  faithful  drudge 

Poor  Jenny  Post^  who  daily  through  the  town. 
In  every  sort  of  weather's  forced  to  trudge. 
Oft  times  in  dripping  cloak  and  draggled  gown. 
And  shivering  feet,  plash,  plashing  in  her  shoes. 
Trotting  about  with  letters  and  with  news. 
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Now  at  this  gladsome  season,  when  your  bouses 
Are  gay  witherer  greens  and  song  and  mirths- 
Mince  pies  aad  eggy-flip — ^and  gay  carouses 
Are  ringing  joyously  round  every  hearth^ 
Conies  Jenny  Post  to  share  your  jovial  cheer— 
A  merry  Christmas  and  a  bright  new  year! 

Consider  how  you  long,  from  day  to  day. 

To  hear  her  welcome  foot,  when  on  the  seas 
Your  friends  or  lovers  wander  far  away. 
Braving  alike  *'  the  battle  and  the  breeze' — 
Consider  how  you  long  to  hear  the  rattle 
Of  Jenny  Post's  old  pattens,  pittle  pattle  ! 

And  now  when  all  the  storms  are  hushM  and  quiet 

Or  only  at  a  pleasant  distance  grumble. 
And  Jenny  Post  would  gladly  mend  her  diet. 

For  Christmas-time,  she  thinks,  by  far  too  humble. 
Dip  in  your  well  tiird  pockets,  not  unwilling. 
And  pull  her  out  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling.    ^ 

Alas,  she  is  a  widow— ^nd  alas. 

Of  that  unhappy  sort  tfiey  call  bemUcVd  ; 
She  knows  no  reason  why  it  came  to  pass : 

But  he,  the  rogue  to  whom  her  fate  was  hitch'd, 
.  Took  to  his  heels  when  scarcely  out  of  churchy 
And  left  poor  Jenny  Deyson  in  the  lurch.<^ 

Else  bad  she  been  a  ^iUar  not  a  Post — 

Standing,  in  fair  array,  among  the  people. 
Who,  in  their  saintly  meekness,  rightly  boast 
A  pious  horror  of  the  church  and  steeple. 
And  carefully  make  clean  from  stain  and  spatter 
The  outside  of  the  cup  and  eke  the  platter* — 

But  now,  instead  of  resting  on  the  shelf 
Of  worldly  comfort  and  religious  ease. 

She  is  obliged  to  struggle  for  herself; 
And,  therefore,  Chnstian  neighbours  I  if  you  please 
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To  bear  and  heed  her  annnal  petition, 
'Twill  mend  at  least  her  bodily  condiuon. 

Then  give  her  plentifully  cake  and  wine — 

If  mull'd — in  frosty  weather,  'tis  the  better  ; 
And  kindly  bid  her  come  again  and  dine,  • 

If  she  should  chance  to  bring  a  pleasant  letter — 
And  orerwhelm  her  with  your  Christmas  boxes. 
From  Dr.  Boase's  down  to  Mr.  Fox's."i- 

Dr.  Thomas  Hingstoh  is  the  author  of  some  plea- 
sing poetry  ;  of  which  the  only  specimen  in  my  possession 
are  the  Lines  on  the  Picture  of  a  Mother,  wounded  and 
dying,  whilst  nursing  her  child  : 

**  Take,  hapless  child — not  long  the  power  will  be — 

Take  the  last  drop  that  bosom  has  for  thee. 

She  bleeds  and  sinks,  nor  fails  in  death  to  prove. 

How  triumphs  then,  a  mother's  living  love." 

The  Doctor  (a  physician  at  Penzance)  was  bom  at 
St  Ives,  (as  we  have  seen)  in  1709,  and  was  educated  in 
his  native  town,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  is  still  a  member.  His  medical  studies  com- 
menced in  the  house  of  a  general  practitioner  :  and  having 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  an  extensive  practice 
which  that  connexion  afforded  him,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1821.  During  his  residence  there,  he 
obtained  the  Prize  for  a  Latin  Ode,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  King's  Visit  to  Scotland.  In  1824,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic,  after  publishing  an 
Inaugural  Dissertation  De  Morbo  Comitiali.  And  in  the 
same  year  he  published  a  new  edition  of  that  celebrated 
work  of  Harvey  De  Moiu  Cordis  et  banguinis.* 

+  I  am  indebted  to  a  little  scrap-book  for  all  this  eleffanee 
and  pathos  and  pleasantry.  The  public  would  eagerly  nail  a 
volume  of  such  poetry. 

*  Had  I  not  at  first  been  'waverinf^  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  meddling  with  Living  Characters,  I  should  have 
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To  complete  my  Poetic  Sketches I  had  almost 

said  that,in  defiance  of  therepublic  of  letters,  the  Muses  are 
tamed  aristocrats  ;  whilst  they  seem  to  illuminate  with 
fond  partiality  the  proudest  escutcheons  of  the  West. 

introduced  Dr.  Tbomai  Hin|i^<oii  amonfif  the  medical  men  $ 
as  well  as  Dr.  Clutterhuck    and    several   others,  who    do 
honour  to  Cornwall.     But  It  is  not  even  now,  too  late,  to 
point   out   the   merits  (in    a  note    at  least)  of  Hin^rBton's 
*'  HarTey.'*     It  should   be  observed,    then,  that  in  King- 
ston's edition  the  text  is  purified  from  most  of  the  errors  by 
which  the  precedin|(  ones,  either  by  implicitly  copyinff  or 
unsuccessfully  correctinfr  the  faults  of  the  first,  are  more  or 
less  yitiated.    For  owinff  to  the  grreater  facilities  of  publica* 
tion  on  the  continent  in  those  days,  Hanrey  chose  that  the  book, 
which  was  to  declare  his  great  discovery,  should  be  printed  and 
brought  out  at  Frankfort ;  and  as  he  could  not  be  present  u> 
superintend  its  passage  through  the  press,  that  office  was  un- 
fortunately intrusted  To  a  person  who  was  either  unwilling  or 
incompetent  to  fulfil  it  i  and  consequently  the  book  came  forth 
abounding  with  errors,  which  the  illustrious  author  had  never 
an  opportunity  of  correcting,  and  which  have  therefore  been 
repeated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  In  every  subsec]|uent  edi- 
tion.   And  thus  it  happened,  that  even  in  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Harvey's  Works,  which  the  College  of  Physicians 
published  in  1766,  many  of  these  blemishes  were  still  retained  ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  contributed  the 
beautiful  discourse  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Harvey^  was 
also  employed  to  adjust  the  text  of  his  author,  and  to  direct  the 
publication.— These  corruptions,  however,  it  was  Dr.  Kingston's 
particular  object  to  remove  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  rejecting 
such  of  the  conjectural  emendations  offormer  editors  as  seemed 
to  be  unnecessary,  without  venturing  to  interpelate  any  thing 
of  his  own,  he  has  succeeded  in  restoring  Ibis  famous  treatise 
very  nearly  to  its  original  state.— Besides  this,  he  has  fnrniiihed 
some  annotations  on  those  subjects  vrhich^  were  less  perfectly 
understood  when  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  was  new. 
Amongst  these,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  and  interesting  is  the 
emptiness  of  the  arteries  after  death  ;  and  Dr.  Hinjrslon  pro- 
poses a  consistent  explanation  of  this  fact,  concerning  which, 
it  seems,  the  opinions  of  physiologists  are  yet  contradictory 
aad  unsettled,  f  In  addition  to  the  publications  now  mentioned. 
Dr.  Hingston  has  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Geo- 
lofirical  Society  of  Cornwall,  a  dissertation  on  tht  use  of  Iron 
amon^  the  early  nations  of  Europe— B,nd  occasional  papers  to  some 
other  learned  societies.— Besides  what  he  has  printed,  l\r.  H. 
has  written  much  that  is  yet  unpublished,.and  amonj^st  the 
rest  some  works  of  considerable  research.    These  have  occu- 
pied him  during  many  years,  wholly  devoted  to  literature  and 
to  the  sciences  connected  with  his  profession. 

[t  See  note  on  page  93—91.] 
H  3 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  rate  Boscawbn  among  tbe 
Poets,  quite  so  high  as  we  rated  his  ancestor  among  tbe 
Admirals.  But  we  may  say  of  Boscawen's  Horace  whea 
put  in  competition  with  other  translations  : — 

**  His  star's  unriraVd  light 
Shines  like  the  radiant  queen  of  night 
Amidst  Heaven's  lesser  fires."* 

His  original  poetry  is  equally  good.  The  elegy  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  is  an  elegant  tribute  to 
departed  genius. 

"  Soft  flow'd  the  lay,  when  late,  with  downcast  eye, 

I'he  gentle  Muse,  by  Itcben's  verdant  side. 
Pensive  reclin'd ;  while  to  each  struggling  sigh. 

In  kindred  notes  the  murmuring  stream  reph'ed — 
Ye  once-lov'd  haunts  (exclaim'd  the  sorrowing  maid) 

Ye  scenes,  where  oft  my  soul  enraptur'd  hung 
While  o'er  th'  enamel'd  vale  my  Warton  stray'd. 

On  the  sage  lore  be  taught,  the  lays  he  sung — 
No  more,  alas  !  shall  joy's  inspiring  strain, 

Dear  to  my  heart,  your  sportive  echoes  fill ; 
When,  firom  yon  classic  dome,  the  youthful  train 

Bounds  o'er  the  vale,  or  climbs  the  breezy  hill ! 

Mute  is  that  tongue  which,  lun'd  by  genius,  charm'd 
With  native  eloquence,  with  sense  refia'd  ; 

Cold  is  that  heart  which  genuine  virtue  warra'd. 

And  lost  that  taste  which  pleas'd  and  form'd  the  mind. 

Come  bright-ey'd  Fancy  !    for  your  favour'd  child 
Let  kind  remembrance  prompt  th'  accordant  tear  : 

You,  on  his  votive  lays  who  fondly  smil'd. 
Now  with  your  grief  adorn  his  sacred  bier. 

♦  See  hiu  fine  translation  of  Crescit  occuUo,  &c.  &c. — 
B.  I.  Ode  123.  A  Critic  on  Bo§cawen,  says  :  **  We  do  not 
like  /Mi«r  t  why  not  mmor  ^"--StiU  worse,  1  think. 
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With  air  dejected,  and  in  modest  state, 

Invok'd  the  mighty  Mantuan  svyeeps  the  string : 

Rome^  Rome  (he  cries)  may  well  deplore  hie  fate ^ 
Who  bade  in  Brilieh  tlrains  her  Virgil  stng.'* 

We  cannot  but  express  our  sorrow  that  Boscawen 
one  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  British  Constitution, 
should  not  have  found  favour  with  such  a  man  as 
Mathias,  in  ''  the  Pursuits  of  Literature."* 

To  thjB  Rev.  Robert  Hoblyn,  of  Nanswhydden 
(now  residing  at  Bath)  the  palm  is  justly  done,  for  an  ac- 
curate version  (of  the  first  book)  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 
From  his  acquaintance  with  practical  husbandry,  the  re- 
sult of  long  experience,  he  was  the  advantage  over  the 
mere  versifiers  of  the  Mantuan  bard.  His  translation  is 
in  blank  verse  superior  to  Trappe's ; — accompanied  with 
notes  and  illustrations. 

The  Poems  of  Miss  Trbpusis,  of  the  house  of  Tre- 
fusis,  had  no  fastidious  critic  in  the  writer  of  the  following 
sonnet  :^ 

Sweet  maid  !  enamoured  of  thy  witching  strain. 

Full  soon  would  I  approach  thy  gifted  shrine; 
Should  the  warm  wish  be  not  exprest  in  vam, 

Or  to  my  ruder  song  thy  taste  incline. 
Whilst  other  minstrels  win  thy  pleasur'd  ear. 

While  Gifford  pours  his  unaffected  praise ; 
Aly  little  tribute  of  applause,  I  fear. 

Would  ill  accord  with  more  melodious  lays. 
But  that,  in  Cornish  vales,  the  balmy  light 

Illum'd  our  fields  alike,  our  ancient  bowers  ; 
That,  in  these  woodwalks,  on  mine  infant  sight 

Gleam'd  from  the  westering  wave  Trefusis'  towers  ; 

•  See  Poems  and  Tales  by  Miss  E.  Trefasis,  in  two  pocket* 
voUimea— 1808.  Prefixed  to  Ihe  first  ▼olume  is  an  ele^jant 
portrait  of  Miss  T.  by  Smith,  We  have  there,  «*  the  sleepy  eye 
that  told  the  melting  soul." 
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Thy  nicer  sense  of  merit  may  beguile. 
And  promise  favor  in  one  partial  smile  !* 

Colonel  Jakes  Brydges  Willyams  had  more 
of  the  OS  ma^^na  sonaturum,  than  Boscawen.  Yet  bis 
**  Influence  of  Genius*^  was  received  rather  coldly  by  the 
critics.  It  is  injudiciously  spun  out  to  a  tedious  length ; 
and  it  is  deficient  in  invention  :  But  it  has  many  stanzas, 
off  which  Beattie  would  not  have  been  ashamed. 


*  The  death  of  Misi  TrefusU  was  announced,  jast  after 
the  author  had  addreraed  to  her  the  above  Sonnet, 


f  A  friend  lately^  pointed  out  to  me  leTeral  pasaaf^es  in 
this  poem,  which  soem  to  have  their  prototypes  in  '*  the  Jlfm- 
f<r«V  and  "  the  Grecian  Prospeds'*-^io  say  nothing  of  "the 
Loeal  Attachment." 

Thus  to  the  youth,  his  listless  mood  to  chide, 
The  tulelary  spirit  inward  spolce. 
Nor  spolce  in  vain:  contenain|ic  shame  and  pride 
0*er  his  injirenuous  cheek  in  blushes  broke. 
And  soon  with  fervour  urg*d  him  to  invoke 
The  sister  band  in  iov'd  Euf;enia*s  name  ; 
For,  prizM  by  her,  their  witchini;  arts  awoke 
A  double  charm  :  thro*  Love's  iropassion'd  frame. 
Zeal  kindled  all  its  fire,  and  Genius  felt  the  flame. 

And  first  he  sought,  in  Puinting't  magic  school. 
On  varied  scenes  the  pencil  to  exert  % 
With  faithful  outline,  and  perspective  rule. 
To  each  fine  feature  aiminjir  to  impart 
Its  just  expression*— with  distinctive  art 
Contrasting;,  yet  combining^,  objects  bold 
And  crracet'ul— bidding  them  projected  start 
With  li^ht  and  shade,  as  if  from  Nature's  mould. 
And  clothing  them  in  tints  rich,  clear,  and  manifold. 

Lo  1  on  the  dawning  blank,  cloud,  hill,  and  main 
In  soft  gradation  glow  ;  and  in  the  beam 
Obliquely  fiungupon  the  distant  plain. 
Romantic  forms  in  light  wiccession  teem — 
Forts— cities — forests— lakes.— The  glassy  stream 
More  near  reflects  the  cot,  the  bridge,  the  tower- 
While  rocks,  falU,  ruins,  catch  the  broken  £>-'^ani 
Of  brighter  day  ;  and  plant,  and  lent",  :nid  flower. 
In  rival  verdure  bloom,  and  hail  the  plastic  power  ! 
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Colonel  Willyams,  several  years  before  his  death, 
had  planned  an  Epic,  under  the  title  of  King  Arthur,  if  I 

Trantcendent  art  I —by  thee,  fk^mi  Fancy's  loom. 
In  lining  coloors  are  hftr  works  array'd  i 
By  thee  preserY'd,  the  charms  of  Nature  bloom, 
when  thy  faint  pictures,  fleetinc  Memory  1  fad^, 
Exchanting  power  I —by  thy  true  touch  portray'd. 
Does  Hope  her  form  of  absent  lore  reta  in. 
Does  Lore  hang  fondly  o*er  the  faithful  shade 
Of  life  depaKed,  while  the  godlike  train 
Of  ancient  Truth,  and  Worth,  and  Genius  live  again  1 

With  rival  ardour  did  the  youth  aspire. 
Celestial  Harmony  !  thy  spell  to  gain  i 
As  emulous  be  wander'd  wUh  the  lyre 
Thro'  all  the  mazes  of  thy  magic  reign, 
List'ning  enamour*d  to  thy  raried  strain. 
That  trouble,  pain,  and  sorrow  could  control. 
And  rafire,  revenge,  and  each  fell  passion  chain. 
Could  Bid  the  tide  of  love  and  pleasure  roll, 
And  win— compose— delight— and  elevate  the  soul  I 

But  chief,  by  ardent  zeal  and  genius  warm'd. 
He  woo'd  or  Poesy  the  art  dirine  i 
And  in  that  art,  a  nope  he  fondly  form'd. 
The  charm  of  song  and  picture  to  combine ; 
And  tho*  not  yet  the  intellectual  mine 
Could  twast  of  judgment  deep  or  lore  profound. 
The  Muses'  fire  had  yielded  many  a  sign 
Of  promise  bright ;  as  from  roetaiiio  ground 
Oft  bursts  the  meteor  flame,  where  hidden  ores  abound. 
See  Injtuence  of  Genius,  pp,  76—78. 

£'en  such  bis  hope,  when,  with  romantio  thought. 
Amid  his  native  rocks  wild  wandering. 
He  first  in  unambitious  numbers  sought 
The  rude  but  witching  scenery  to  sing  | 
Or,  when  he  rang'd  on  Fancy's  playful  wing. 
Tuning  the  light  and  fairy  note,  or  aim'd 
To  wake  pathetic  strains,  or  bade  the  string 
To  passion  vibrate  ;  but  whate'er  he  fram'd, 
His  fix'd  and  fond  regard  still  Love  alluring  claim'd. 

See  Genius,  p.  80. 

**  Yet,  midst  the  light  leaves  of  yon  purple  birch, 
'*  I  see  that  finch  her  pert  pursuer  fly  ; 

*'  Now,  flirtisb,  on  a  trembling  osier  perch, 
**  Now  hop  away,  or  petulant  or  shy, 
*'  As  if  she  were  averse  from  vernal  joy  ! 

"  But  soon  shall  she  relent  and  hail  him  blest  I 
**  Soon,  though  she  flutter,  a  coquet  so  coy, 

*'  Steal  the  soft  moss  to  weave  her  genial  nest, 

"  And  twitter  love  for  lore,  and  ppnt  to  be  carest  !*' 
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understood  him  rightly.      For   the  loan  of  Whitaker^s 
quarto  edition  of  **tbe  Manchester,"  he  thanked  me  most 

He  ceai'd,  and  struck  bis  harp.    Spontaneoai  strains 
AloDff  the  chords  instinct  with  amorous  fire 

Expressed  the  lover's  fears,  the  lorer's  pains ; 
And  in  the  ehasten*d  dalliance  of* desire 
As  the  tones  swell*d,  to  languish  and  expire, 

He^leooi'd  the  effect  for  mortal  hand  too  much  ; 
Bat  when  across  the  wave  some  answerinjr  wire 

He  caught,  the  raTishment  of  sound  was  snch. 

His  arms  he  raisM  &  clasped,  eotrancM  atererjr  touch. 

'*  Ah  I  'tis  but  echo  sportini;  with  a  grief 
**  He  cannot  feel,  in  sooth «~he  cannot  enre  ! 

*'  Thus  tlie  world's  hoUow  friendship  brings  relief, 
"  Specions  in  sighs  of  sympathy,  to  lure 
"  The  heart,  then  bid  it  keener  pangs  endure." 

•Sach  was  his  sombrous  thought.-^ Again,  a  treasure 
Of  sounds,  to  lap  the  soul  in  bliss,  so  pure 

Game  wafted  on,  that  each  delicious  measure 

Seem'd  fraught  with  fadeless  love,  and  ever-bloeraing 
pleasure. 

See  theMinstrtl,  pp.  54,  55. 

Divine  the  product  of  pictorial  art, 

Wak'd  by  young  love  when  genius  prompts  our  aim  s 
Then  Uyes  in  eaeh  expression  all  the  heart  f 
Each  stroke  is  radiance,  and  each  colour,  ilame  I 
How  glow'd,  how  thrill'd  with  transport  Edwin's 
fraoie, 
When,  as  a  wisard  work,  he  saw  portray'd 

His  charmer's  form,  her  mien,  her  look  the  same  ! 
The  impassion'd  picture  he  once  more  survey'd. 
Then  thro'  the  trellis  dropp'd,  and  plung'd  amidst  the 
glade. 

Tht  Minstrel,  P-  S9. 

**  But  from  that  moment  I  was  all  the  bard, 

**  Tho'  scarce  twelve  years  had  o'er  me  wing'd  their 
'*  flight  I 
**  I  look'd  on  nature  with  a  fond  regard  i 

**  And  ev^ry  scene  was  bath'd  in  lovely  li^ht ! 

"  New  was  each  murmur,— recent  every  sight, 
**  Wild  as  I  flung  my  rapid  glances  round  I 

**  Sparkled  the  living  streams,  as  crystal  bright  i 
"  Wav'd  the  fair  trees  with  flowera  ambrosial  crown'd  ! 
**  And  all  was  clear  blue  sky,  and  all  was  fairy  ground. 

**  Whilst  others  with  cold  apathy  the  blooms 
**  Of  spring  perceiv'd— the  first  fresh  breath  inhal'd  ; 

**  1  met  toft  roses  thro*  the  breaking  glooms, 
**  And  with  ^lad  heart  on  every  sweet  regal'd  ! 
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cordially:    whedce    I  conclude,  that   he  had  made  a 
poetical  use  of  it — ^greatly  to  hi»  satisfaction.     His  MSS. 

"  Or,  if  tbesumner  fruitafre  glow'd,  or  sail'd 
*'  The  thunder  in  cmreerinff  horrors  red  t 

*'  If  odorous  xephyr  8iffh*d,  or  Auster  wail'd ; 
"  Deliirhted  still,  I  rov*d  where  fancy  led, 
"  Where  grandeur's  awful  forms,  its  flame  where 
*■  beauty  fed. 

**  Whilst  others  heeded  not  the  linnet's  loves, 
"  'Twas  mine,  thro*  all  the  warbling;  woodland  maze, 

"  To  trace  the  ^rowioK  passion  of  the  grores ; 
"Or,  thro*  some  bellow  of  a  (cleii,  to  gaxe, 
*'  Where  the  dir^  eagle,  prompt  her  |»rey  to  seize, 

"  UnsheathM  her  claws,  and  plied  her  bloody-beak ; 
*'  Then  view  her  mount  into  the  solar  blaze, 

**  And,  nertb  away,  on  rapid  pinion  break, 

"  Where  her  vast  eyrie  hung  across  BenarT0n*s  peak. 

"  But  what  are  Tomal  smiles,  or  lightning  storms, 

"  The  warbler's  lores,  the  impetuous  eagle's  wings  ? 
"  Are  there  not  fairer  features,  finer  forms, 

"  To  strike  the  thrilling  heart's  harmonious  strings  ? 

"  Voluptuous  fire  where  female  beauty  flingi 
**  To  touch  with  transient  glow  the  TUlgar  breast, 

*'  'Twas  mine,  as  circled  by  some  wizard's  rings, 
"  To  flutter,  haply  for  a  moment  blest, 
"  And  gaze,  and  tremble  still,  and  find,  alas !  no  rest ! 

'*  Yet,  tho'  I  glanc'd  a  more  impassion'd  look, 

*'  And  breath'd,  too  tender,  more  enamour'd  sighs, 
"  Where  the  light  Tlrgin  toss'd  her  careless  crook, 

*'  With  love  and  joy  and  frolic  in  her  eyes  ; 

'*  Yet  could  no  sylvan  maid  with  sweet  sCirprise 
**  Allure  me  by  a  charm  before  unseen  : 

**  The  simple  air  was  oft  a  poor  disguise  $ 
"  Nor  was  there  meekness  in  the  modest  mien  I 
**  No  sympathy  of  soul  inspir'd  the  village  green. 

**  And  say,  no  bosom  by  some  secret  bond 
"  To  this  poor  heart  attach!,  doth  heaven  incline  i 

*^  No  moral  music  to  my  soul  respond  ? 
**  But  am  I  doom'd  in  loneiome  shades  to  pine, 
**No  whisperings   breath'd,    no  sighs  to   answer 
mine  ? 

•*  O  !    I  have  heard— not  seraphs—sooth  to  say— 
*'  Heaven's  harmonies  could  warble  more  divine  !" 

Sudden  his  wild  notes  sweetly  died  away 

Upon  the  trembling  strings;  and ceas'd  his  lovesick  lay. 

The  Minstrel,  -p-p,  G6,  C7. 
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were  by  a  midnight  irruption  into  his  study  at  Troro, 
stolen  from  his  writing-desk  ;    and  various  articles  of 

In  fancy's  warm  and  magic  colouri  drast, 
Soch  lirere  t1i«  bopes  that  Albert  loY*d  to  raiie ; 
That  pictttr'd  bar  who  all  bii  beart  posfets'd, 
-Delighted,  list'ninff  to  bit  fnture  lays : 
Thus  Nature  that  inherent  bant  betrays, 
Wliich  does  the  soul  of  Genius  ever  move. 
That  bant  to  please,  that  Tond  desire  of  praise  i— 
And  who  a  richer  recompense  would  prove. 
Than  such  sweet  praise  to  win  from  beauty  and  from  love  ? 

Genius,  p.  89. 

Where  the  simple  bosom  owns  no  stain, 

*'  Shall  not  the  chaste,  the  ingennons  virtues  6nd 
'*  A  beart  of  heavenly  sympathies  ?  In  vain, 

•«  Say,  shall  that  bosom  seek  its  kindred  mind  ? 

"  Ah  no  I  congenial  sools  to  meet  their  kind, 
'*  Tho*  born  where  gothic  piles  superbly  rise, 

*'  Not  seldom  hath  impartial  heaven  inclined : 
"  And  soon,  these  aspirations  taught  to  prize, 
"  Some  Marian  may  impart  her  moral  harmonies  !*' 

The  Minstrel,  p.  71. 

Ah  !  sad  in  sooth  i  for,  echoing  from  the  strand. 
No  more  the  Toice  of  Freedom  glads  the  wave ; 
No  more  exulting,  Hellas  I  o'er  thy  land, 
It  wakes  to  honour  and  to  arms  the  brave ; 
Fear,  ignorance,  and  sloth,  and  vice  deprave 
The  soul  by  baleful  tyranny  o'erborne ; 
Foul  treachery  awaits  t  and  the  pale  slave, 
Of  viler  slaves  the  victim  and  the  scorn. 
Weeps  o'er  his  native  soil,  robb'd  of  its  fruits  forlorn  ! 

Ah  1  sad  in  sooth—  for  now  it  heard  no  more, 
Thy  pastoral  cadence — thy  heroic  sang — 
Thy  nallow'd  streams  their  nnmbers  cease  to  pour. 
Thy  sacred  mounts  those  numbers  to  prolong ; 
Silent  the  tunefnl  tongue,  and  mqte  the  throng. 
That  sweli'd  their  acclamation  to  the  skies  i 
Thy  walks  of  science,  and  thy  groves  among, 
'Mid  ruio'd  arts  the  lurking  robber  lies. 
And  starts  when  in  the  wind  the  shade  of  Genius  sighs. 

Isle  of  Apollo !  e'en  thy  splendid  fane 
And  (wonder  of  the  world  that  worsbipp'd  there) 
Thy  matchless  altar,  which,  alas  !  in  vain 
Aw'd  the  proud  Mede,  and  taught  him  to  forbear, 
Those  beauteous  relics  which  e'en  Time  could  spare. 
That  Art  erelong  her  ling'ring  beam  might  shed— 
B*en  these  the  brute  and  gross  barbarian  share— 
O'er  the  rank  sod  in  shatter'd  fragnaents  spread. 
Or,  shap'd  by  hands  profane,  rude  pillars  for  the  dead  I 
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valae  from  hit  home.     But  he  regretted  only  the  loss  of 
the  MSS.^  which,  after  a  diHgent  seareh,  were  foaad  in  a 

There,  Delos !  fron  thy  ■oUtary  ttaep. 
As  pensiTe  he  haheld,  on  Ocean*!  bed. 
Those  on«e-famM  isUs  that  now  de^ten'rate  sleep ; 
Ah  !  whore,  he  cried,  are  all  your  glories  fled  } 
Where  are  the  fleets  that  once  the  wave  overspread— 
The  sacred  bark— the  consecrated  band— 
The  festive  train  that  to  the  temple  led. 
With  hal1ow*d  otTrinfs  fram  each  ptous  land, 
While  clouds  of  incense  rose,  and  perfboi^d  all  the  strand  i 

Land  of  Praxiteles  I  is  there  not  lefl 
One  breathing^  imaipe  of  the  Parian  stone 
To  rival  Phryne^s  grace  I  art  thou  bereft 
Of  all  of  Phidias  but  the  name  alone  7 

With  these  he  wander'd  thro*  each  classic  sceae, 
Each  isle  that  bloom'd  beneath  ^i^ean  skies. 
Where  breath'd  their  fraa ranee  thro'  the  clime  serene. 
Gay  flow'rs  that  sprang  from  Zephyr's  balmy  sighs. 

Thus  Albert,  as  he  saw  the  dawn  tllnme 
The  dun  horizon,  and  from  ocean's  swell 
Gradual  dissolve  its  melancholy  gloom. 
Save  where  the  deep'oing  shades  of  Athos  fell. 

Thence  o'er  the  ware  that  Persia's  blood  had  dy'd, 

As  straight  to  Salamis  he  bent  his  way, 

Warm'd  with  remembrance  of  her  ancient  pride. 

Would  he  the  impttlse  of  his  zeal  obev  ; 

To  slog  your  triumphs,  Greece !  would  he  essay. 

And  e'en,  fond  dream  t  to  elassic  praise  aspire  : 

But  ah  !  how  undeserving  seem'd  ^is  lay. 

How  oft  dejected  be  renounc'd  the  lyre. 

And  felt,  as  Fancy  soar'd,  bow  weak  the  Minstrel's  fire  I 

Fled  are  those  festive  scenes ;  fall'n  are  those  walls. 
Which  once  contending  Wealth  and  Geuius  grac'd  ? 
Their  storied  sculptures,  pillars,  pedestals. 
By  Turk,  and  Goth  of  moaern  time  defac'd. 

'Here,  where  the  Turk's  rude  battlements  ascend, 
Rais'd  on  the  wreck  of  ages  let  us  pause  % 
And  o'er  thy  ruin,  Athens  1  as  we  bend. 
Still  think  with  wonder  on  thy  weal  that  was. 
Thy  golden  age  of  piety  and  laws. 
Thy  gloHoas  sera,  when,  with  justice  arm'd, 
Valour  and  Virtue  wpn  in  Freedom's  cause ; 
Thy  brilliant  days,  when  Art  and  Science  charm'd. 
By  gnardian  Gedius  woo'd,  b|  rival  Beauty  warm'd  ! 

I 
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ditch  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town. — The  Colonel  had 
"  wit  with  a  satiric  sting ;"  though  he  was  by  no  means 

Masing:  on  these,  tball  not  fhe  heart  expand. 
Albeit  the  eye  o'er  Desolation  rove. 
And  mark  the  last  proud  relics  of  the  land. 
The  crumbling  fanes  of  Pallai  and  of  Jove  ? 
Albeit  the  pale  of  Justice,  nor  the  sfrove 
Where  Science  nobly  labour'd  to  illume 
The  halls  where  wit,  and  taste,  and  genius  stroye, 
The  warrior's  column,  nor  the  patriot's  tomb, 
Are  longer  now  beheld  amid  thy  olive  bloom  ! 

Genitis,pp.  96,  9T,  98—100—102—115—117,  118, 119. 

Thro'  a  bold  opening  of  the  mountains,  gleam'd 
The  deepen'd  azure  of  the  Egean  wave  ; 

And,  far  off,  where  the  western  radiance  stream'd. 
The  isles,  as  all  in  motion,  to  deceive 
The  eye,  with  every  surge  appear'd  to  heave 

Their  flushing  cliffs,  now  faded  from  the  sight ; 
When  from  the  dream  poetic  fancy  save. 
The  bard  awoke— a  dream  of  short  delight — 

And  view'd  the  illustrious  scene  fast  sinking  into  night. 

**  So,  (cried  the  poet)  so,  imperial  Greece  I 

*'  Thy  closing  nonors  vanish'd  into  shade  ; 
"  Tho'  not,  alas  !  so  calm'd  by  halcyon  peace, 

**  With  not  a  tint  to  soothe  the  soul,  array'd  ! 

''  No  I  as  thy  proud  effulgence  'gan  to  fade, 
*'  The  sick  day  struggled  o'er  a  lengthening  waste  ; 

**  Thy  marble  fanes  in  one  wide  ruin  laid  ; 
**  Mingled  with  common  earth  each  work,  that  grac'd 
*'  Or  wisdom's  solemn  lore,  or  fine  pictorial  taste. 

'*  Once,  where  the  Pallas  of  high  Athens  view'd 

*<  Each  massy  tower,  each  decorated  dome  ; 
"  See  the  rent  arch,  the  hoary  cornice  strew'd, 

'*  As  sculpture  moulders  in  Cimmerian  gloom ; 

••  Tho',  yet  a  moment,  where  thro'  meadowy  bloom 
"  Ilyssus,  murmuring,  wash'd  the  bowers  below, 

"  The  sage,  in  sighs,  may  paint  his  sweetest  home, 
*'  Still  o'er  his  path  as  planes  their  umbrage  throw, 
**  And  streams,  to  fancy  dear,  in  lingering  lapses  flow. 

*^  Lo,  where  o'ercanopied  in  Doric  state, 

"  Her  Phidias'  art  the  Athenian  goddess  crown'd, 
**  And  thro'  revolving  ages  sternly  great, 

•*  Thro'  all  her  shadowy  pomp  of  columns,  frown'd  ; 

*'  'Till  cold  neglect  to  briars  that  twin'd  around 
**  Eaph  fretted  base,  resign'd  her  temple's  fame  ; 

»*  "till late,  the  blacken'd  fragments  imote  the  groundi 
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ill-natured.     I  remember  a  little  jeu  de  esprit  with  some 
caricature  sketches — a  fair  specimen  of  his  talent  for  ridi- 

**  As  jealous  Adria,  with  ill-omen'd  aim, 
**  Wbirl*d  thro*  the  ihiTering  'walls,  the  fierce  sulphureous 
flame. 

"  And  lo }  the  dome  that  crumbles  into  dust, 

**  Whose  Parian  whiteness  lur'd  the  glowing  skies  ; 
**  Which  breath'd  from  eyer^  animated  bust 

**  That  dasbt  amid  Corinthian  foliage  lies, 

"  The  hero-spirit  of  some  great  emprize ! 
'*  And,  featur'a  with  the  traits  of  grandeur  past, 

**  While  thro'  itsfractwrM  roof  rank  weeds  arise, 
"  See  to  the  Winds  of  Heaven  their  temple  cast  ; 
**  Its  monum^ental  Yoice,  re-echoing  e^ery  blast, 

*<  Majestic  Athens  !  Who,  thy  ruins  pilM 
"In  aweful  heaps  surveys,  nor  drops  a  tear  ? 

"  Who  dares  approach,  by  fancy  unbeguil'd, 
"  That  space,  where  Genius  wont  its  scene  to  rear, 
"  And  dart  thro'  horrent  crowds  the  illusife  fear, 

'*  As  torches  trembled,  or  as  daggers  bled, 

"  And  sounds  not  human  met  the  shuddering  ear  ? 
"  Who,  thro'  the  pictur'd  porch,  unheeding,  tread, 

**  Nor  conjure  up  in  sighs  the  philosophic  dead  ? 

"  Fall'n  city  I  hear'st  thou,  as  of  midnight  hosts, 

'*  The  voices  of  the  dead  in  every  gale  ? 
"  Fall'n  city  !  seest  thou  not  the  sullen  ghosts 

"  That  o'er  thy  desart  streets  in  silence  sail  ? 

'*  Start  not  thy  people  from  the  warrior's  mail, 
**  The  patriot's  crown,  the  sage's  sweeping  train  ? 

**  Dost  thou  not  see  thine  Orator,  yet  pale 
"  With  indignation,  launch  the  lightnings  ?  Vain 
*'  Is  that  terrific  arm  that  shakes  all  Greece  again  I 

**  Where  Delos  trembles  en  her  desart  wave, 

'*  Rose  there  a  rock,  but  breath'd  religion  round  ? 

"  Huth  ancient  Echo  murmur'd  from  her  cave, 
'*  Nor  inspiration  swell'd  the  sacred  sound  ? 

**  Not  but  the  semblance  of  the  Grecian  mien, 

"  The  Grecian  face,  arrests  the  poet's  eye, 
"  Whilst  o'er  the  busy  strand,  the  silent  green, 

*''  Apollo's  form  still  glides,  unconscious,  by  : 

"  Not  but  a  Homer's  head  we  oft  deacry 
"  In  many  an  aged  peasant,  silver-grey : 

'*  Yet  where,  alas  !  that  spirit  mantling  high, 
**  That  genius  flashing  an  immortal  ray, 
*'  That  independent  soul  which  spurns  despotic  sway  ? 

I  2 
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cul^     Never  idle  for  a  moment.  Colonel  Willyaros,  when 
not  at  the  desk,  was  employed  in  some  active  pursuit  - 

"  E'«n  now  where  Phidias  breath'd  from  every  nich, 
'*  Where  Mjro  iportcid  in  creationi  chaste ; 

"  In  the  soft  roldi  of  lacid  drapery  rich, 
"  VVhere  Polygnotus  charm'd  ing^eHuous  taste, 
**  And  ZenQ  wisdom's  sterner  form  embrac'd  { 

"  Liffht  spirits  their  diurnal  ▼isions  share  : 
*'  Tet  erst,  as  each  the  paths  of  giorv  trac'd, 

"  I  spied  a  son  of  treachery  sknlkin^r  there— 

"  Amid  the  unweetinir  tribe,  I  mark'd  his  sullen  air.*' 
Grecian  Prospects y  jpp.  8,  9,  10,  11,  W,  13— Iff,   I&— M,  47—30,  31. 

*'  Ye  lone  dark  cliffs  I  what  the'  eaeh  wi|Te.wern  grot 
"  May  bar  the  smiles  of  Nature  from  my  Tiew, 
*'  Can  solitude  conceal  from  bleeding  thonirht 
"  The  sad  raoiembrance  of  the  bliss  I  knew  ? 
"  No !— still  relentless  memory  will  pursue, 
*'  And  moeic  with  parted  moments  of  delirhl — 
'*  Moments,  alas !  how  fleeting  and  how  fSw  I 
*'  Like  moonbeams  in  a  wild  and  wintry  night, 
'*  When  from  the  passing  cloud  they  gleaas  upon  the  sight . 

"  E'en  as  that  cloud  along  the  drear  expanse, 
••  By  stemy  blasts  impell'd,  by  lightning  riven. 
*'  Thro'  a  wide  world  of  mourning  and  mischance, 
**  With  rended  heart,  Eugenia  !  nm  I  driven. 
••  O  to  my  ])rison'd  spirit  that 't  were  given 
**  To  burst  its  mortal  bonds,  and,  unconfln'd, 
!!  J,**®  *^®  bright  lustre  of  thy  course  to  heaven, 
•  O'ertake  thee  with  the  swift  wings  of  the  wind. 
And  earth,  with  all  its  ills,  for  ever  leave  behind  ! 

Genius,  p.  130. 

**  Ah  !  stay  (he  cries)  ye  dear  iUnsions  stay, 
••  Too  prompt,  alas  I  to  flatter  and  to  fail ! 
*  Sparkling  and  melting  in  the  fervid  ray, 
"  I  see,  along  the  cowslips  of  the  dale 

„  "^•n  crystal  drops,  that  erst  were  bolts  ef  hail. 
How  sweet  their  incense,  aud  how  rich  their  glow  ! 
••  I  see  where  frewn'd  the  welkin  dark  and  pale. 
Painting  its  cloud,  the  vermeil  hills  below. 
With  various  colours  gay,  yon  faery-featur^d  hew. 


«< 


"  Alas  I  we  note  them,  but  they  fleet  the  while  ! 

"  So  transient,  female  favour  oft  we  rue  ! 

Cold  icy  pride  relenting  to  a  smile, 

*•  And  blushes  scatter'd  like  the  rainbow's  hue. 
.  ^.  "!»  v"y  ft>»d  heart  perhaps  may  tell  me  true) 
"  Thro'  fluid  ice  behold  the  breathing  flower  ! 

'*  And,  the  sweet  vernal  promise  te  renew. 
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and,  if  debarred  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  from 
bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  would  sometimes  produce 

"  The  rainbow  flitters  in  the  Bunny  »howerp 

*'  Faif  harbingen  to  hope,  of  many  a  geldon  hour  !** 

Minstrel,  p.  62. 

•*  O  Being  born  for  wisdom  and  for  peace  I 
••  When  will  thy  foUy  and  thy  madness  end  ? 
"  When  with  thy  fellow^mprtal  wilt  thou  cease 
"  For  tyrants  and  their  minions  to  contend  ? 
••  Did  war,  and  war's  Tain  triumph,  ever  mend, 
"  By  spoils  or  powV,  the  lot  of  human  kind  i 
**  No  t  they  hut  serre  the  social  ties  to  rend, 
*'  To  swell  the  pride  of  despots,  and  to  bind 
••  In  chains  thy  natiTe  rights— thy  freedom  of  the  mind. 

Genius,  p.  144. 

And  is  it  thus  man  tramples  upon  man  ? 

Shall  tyranny  break  down,  or  fraud  betray 
Thai  spirit  which  far  beyond  life's  little  span 

Soars  where  high  Genius  points  the  empyreal  way  ? 

Shall  treachery  mar  its  course,  or  blot  its  ray  } 
No!  can  aught  human  quench  the  heavenly  flame  i 

No  J  tho*  immur'd  where  faints  unheard  the  lay, 
YeiiDg  Edwin  in  disdaia  snppress'd  the  claim 
Of  lordly  birth,  and  grasp'd  the  Minstrel's  nobler  name. 

Minstrel,  p.  8J. 

Then,  Genius,  was  thy  trinmph— then  the  voice 
Of  Virtue  and  of  Reason  whisper'd  sweet  t 
True  son  of  Science  and  the  Mnse,  rejoice  ! 
Thy  task  is  done— thy  trial  \%  complete  ! 
Of  Nature  gifted,  thou,  with  ardour  meet, 
To  win  the  meed  of  knowlege  well  hast  striren  ' 
ImproTing  still,  with  unabated  heat. 
The  noblest,  proiidast  attribute  which  Hearen 
To  wake  immortal  hope,  to  mortal  man  has  given. 

Genius,  p.  \r,9 

Conscious  her  glance  met  his  !-She  thought,  and  t.\sh'd 

His  dumb  reserve  had  pro?'d  a  twofold  bane : 
Then,  like  a  blaze  of  light,  his  mystic  pride 
She  saw  uuveil'd,  and  own'd  its  generous  strain  ; 
And  joy  d,  that  mantled  e'en  in  throngs  profane, 
The  for  a  while  obscur'd.  baronial  blood  5 
^r .      .v5?*  of  her  ancestral  honours  Tain) 
Vienv  d  Genius,  first  of  every  earthly  good, 
R  ise  paramount  o'er  birth,  in  its  own  hardihood  t 
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in  his  work-shop  a  tea-chest,  or  a  tea-cad^,  finished  be- 
yond the  utmost  art  of  any  cabinet-maker  in  Cornwall. 


And  Edwin !  where,  where  lurks  the  peasant  lad ! 

Clanip  earldoms,  wealth,  and  beauty,  all  thine  own  I 
Born  the  lew  peasant  of  the  uncultur'd  shade, 

*'  Thy  proud  inheritance"— thy  harp  alone  ! 

But,  from  the  cot  eTolving  to  the  throne. 
As,  nature,  men,  and  manners  meet  thy  Tiews, 

Shall  not  the  sister-arts  in  loftier  tone 
Through  life,  delight  and  dignity  diffusa ; 
And,  feeling  well  their  worth,  the  million  bless  thy  Muse  ? 

Minstrel,  p,  86. 

Friend  of  my  joys  I  companion  of  my  woes  { 
My  loT'd  and  faithful  lyre— whose  soothing  strain 
So  oft  has  luU'd  my  sorrow  to  repose. 
And  calffl'd  my  feTer'd  pulse  and  throbbing  brain. 
Still  to  a  heart  where  warmest  passions  reign- 
Where  anxious  hope  and  doubt  alternate  sway- 
Where  beat  the  wild  extremes  of  joy  and  pain- 
Still  to  my  heart  thy  wonted  charm  convey, 
And  cheer  my  wand'riog  steps  thro'  life's  uncertain  way. 

Genius,  p.  ici. 

And  cried:  "  Hence  reptile  I  from  my  sight!  ATauntI 
"  Haste  from  these  walls,  and  seek  thy  wildwood  haunt, 
*'  Nor  here  again  thy  peasant  dreams  advance  : 

**  Thy  freedom  on  such  terms  alone  I  grant. 
'*  Go  !  and  in  other  groves  indulge  thy  trance  ! 
Thy  patrimonial  harp,  thy  proudinheritance  !*' 

"  Yes !"  (Edwin  cries)  "  this  harp  is  worth  a  throne ! 

**  Poor  are  thy  castles  to  one  Minstrel  lay ! 
'*  Yes  !  there  are  claims  that  grandeur  dares  not  own  ! 

' '  For  I  have  claims  (his  full  heart  seera'd  to  say) 

**  That,  where  the  warrior's  plumage  fades  away, 
'*  And  conquest  her  vain  ensii;ns  hath  unfurl'd, 

**  Shall  to  the  soul  aspire,  the  bosom  sway, 
*<  And  from  their  bloodstain'd  heights  where  despots  hurl'd 
'*  Roll  in  dishonest  dust,  shall  rouse  a  vassal  world  I" 

**  Go  then,  my  boy  !"— the  mocking  Cranstoun  spoke— 
"  Go,  with  a  power  to  thee  reveal'd  alone, 

**  In  suffering  clanships  break  the  ignoble  yoke ! 
*'  Besnre,  enchantment  lives  in  every  tone  ! 

**  And,  with  a  sorcery  to  thy  sires  unknown, 

•*  Thy  strains  shall  kindle  slaves  to  arms,  to  arms  ! 
**  Go  then  ;  and  pictured  beauty  be  thine  own ! 
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That  he  died  suddenly  in  an  epileptic  fit,  I  have  else- 
v^here,  I  belioTe,  intimated. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Willyams  and  Trey  anion 
were  friends.  And  "  the  Infiuence  of  Apatky,^^  may  be 
placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  '*  the  Influence  of  Genius." 
In  **  the  Apathy"  indeed,  there  is  more  originality. 
Among  '*  the  Miscellaneous  poems,"  there  are  love 
ditties,  that  might  have  won  a  "  Myra's  ear."  Our  poet, 
Henry,  is  a  son  of  John  Trevanion  Purnell  Bettesworth 
Trevanion,  of  Caerhayes -Castle.  We  trace  the  pedigree 
of  Trevanion  to  Sir  John  Trevanion,  who  was  of  Tre- 
Tanion,  in  Caerhayes,  six  generations  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  This  family,  who  acquired  the  manor  and 
barton  of  Caerhayes  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  Arundel, 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line  by  the  death  of  William 
Trevanion,  Esq.  in  1767.  His  two  sisters,  co-heiresses — 
the  elder  married  John  Betieswort|i,  L.  L.  D. — the 
younger.  Admiral  Byron,  grandfather  of  Lord*  Byron  the 
Poet  The  present  J.  T.  P.  B.  Trevanion,  (grandson  of 
fir.  Bettesworth)  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Tre- 
vanion in  1801. 

It  might  well  hare  been  expected,  that  Henrt 
should  offer  the  ''  selectest  sweets"  on  the  shrine  of  his 
inspired  relation. 

**  Go,  waken  thro'  m  jcroaning  land  alarms  I 
"  The   original   thy    me^— no   lest    than   Marian'i 
••  charms !" 

Minstrel,  p.  72. 

*  **  Lord  Byron,  the  Poet,  before  he  conld  take  hif  teat, 
was  obliged  to  procure  affidavits  in  proof  of  his  grandfath9r*§ 
marriage  with  Miss  Trevaniem :  which  having  taken  place  in  a 
private  Chapel  at  Carhais,  no  regular  certificate  of  the  ceremony 
could  be  produced.  At  length,  all  the  necessary  evidence 
having  been  obtained,  IStb  of  March  1809,  he  entered  the 
House  alone)— and,  abashed  and  pale,  passed  the  woolsack 
without  looking  round,  and  advanced  to  the  table  to  take  the 
oaths:  After  which,  the  Chancellor  quitted  his  seat  and  went 
towards  him  with  a  smile,  putting  out  his  hand  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  welcome  him.  But  he  made  a  stiff  bow,  and  only 
touched  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  the  Chancellor's  hand,  when 
Lord  Eldon  immediately  returned  to  bis  aeat/'— G«/r«  Life 
cfBjfron,  p.  54. 
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•  *'  One  whose  soul  hath  fled 


Stricken — but  not  polluted — to  the  dead ; 

The  slave  of  feeling — but  too  proud  to  show 

That  feeling  to  a  world  esteemed  a  foe ; 

Barred  from  his  native  land— Hsompelled  to  roam-— 

Adored  of  nations*— yet  without  a  home ; 

No  kindred  arm  his  fevered  head  to  rear, 

No  fond  attention  his  last  hour  to  cheer ; 

Not  one  to  light  that  moment's  awful  gloom 

And  gild  with  hope  the  darkness  of  the  tomb ; 

To  read  the  wishes  of  his  life's  last  page, 

His  wantf  supply,  his  agony  assuage ; 

To  picture  future  scenes  of  new  delight. 

And  sooth  the  struggling  spirit  ere  its  flight ; 

Seal  the  cold  eyelid  with  affection's  tear. 

And  to  his  child  a  parent's  blessing  bear  T* 

F.  26. 

From  *'  th9  Mitcellaneout  Poems  :*', 

Fly — fly, — we  must  not  meet  again, — 
Another  hour  like  this  will  throw 

A  cureless  phrensy  o'er  my  brain  ; 
Alas  !  'tis  half  bewildered  now. — 

Why  stay  we  here?  These  moments  bring 

To  our  lost  souls  a  deeper  stiog.^ — 

When  stars  like  these  shall  sadly  light 

Thy  steps  to  scenes  to  memory  dear, 
Those  eyes  will  gaze  until  thy  sight 

Shall  picture  mine  reflected  there — 
But  no, — 'twere  better  not  to  think 
That  there  is  left  one  burning  link 
Of  that  dear  chain  we  now  must  sever, — 
But  part, — aye !  even  in  thought, — for  ever.— 

See, — see  yon  pitying  breeze  from  heaven, 
Sweeping  across  thy  feverish  brow. 

Tells  thee  thy  crimes  are  all  forgiven. 
For  this  last  victory  o'er  thy  woe  3 — 
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This  last  sad  earthly  straggle  o'er, 
Thy  friends, — thy  God, — can  ask  no  more, — 
The  world  again  will  shine  before  thee, — 
To  which  I  now — thus — thus — restore  ihee. 

P.  p.  81. 85. 

Oh  !  say  not  so, — by  all  that 's  dear, 
By  the  loved  hour  when  last  we  rpet, 

By  memory  of  thy  love's  first  tear, 

And  thought  of  meetings  happier  yet, — 

I  will  not  leave  thee;— -we  may  rove 
Like  bees  to  every  fresh  blown  flower, 

But  from  the  one  which  most  we  love 
We  hoard  the  sweets  for  future  hour. 

Oh  !   poison  not  a  time  so  blest 

With  such  a  thought, — oh !  does  this  tell, 
This  lip  which  now  to  thine  is  prest. 

That  it  can  ever  say  farewell  f 

Words — words  are  nothing,— we  may  say 
Far  different  thoughts  from  what  we've  felt ; 

May  kneel  and  swear  to  love  to-day, — 
To-morrow — laugh  that  we  have  knelt. 

P.p.  102. 103. 

Oil !  say  not  love  hath  never  grown 

But  from  the  icy  womb  of  Time! 
One  feeling  glance,  one  gentle  tone. 

Will  see  him  glowing  in  his  prime. —  ' 

Cold  is  the  love  that  slowly  rears 
His  throne  upon  the  wreck  of  years ; — 
Like  frozen  strean^s,  that  in  the  day 
To  wintry  suns  thaw  half  away. 
But  in  the  absence  of  their  lig|it. 
What  melts  by  day,  congeals  at  night. 
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When,  after  beating  long  and  lone, 
Like  bark  upon  a  wide  sea  thrown, 
To  the  worn,  desolate  heart  appears 
The  haven  it  has  sought  for  years. 
The  rocks  of  Disappontment  past, 
On  which,  for  long,  it  has  been  cast. 
It  gains  the  port — a  wreck  at  last. 

Oh  !  no — the  fire  one  moment  caught 

From  glowing  cheeks,  and  smiling  lips. 
Bright  as  a  radiant  meteor,  brought 
To  earth  after  a  cold  eclipse,-— 
A  warmer,  deeper  thrill  will  dart. 
And  draw,  more  fondly,  heart  to  heart. 
Than  a  whole  age  of  passion  crost 
By  doubts,  even  in  the  doubdng  lost. 

Away! — I  hate  the  sapient  page, 

That  leads  us  from  a  rapturous  dream, 
To  bid  us  hesitate  an  age. 

And  found  love's  basis  on  esteem  ! — 
Phoebe  !  if  such  must  be  the  task. 
Thy  heart  from  mine  can  calmly  ask, — 
Then  fare  thee  well ! — I  leave  to  those 
Who  o'er  Love's  brimming  cup  can  doze. 
And  gravely  pause  upon  the  brink. 
Till  from  the  lips  the  nectar  shrink, 
A  love  that  can  so  coldly  shine — 
A  heart  that  cannot  feel  like  mine. 

P.p.  110-112. 

My  good  friend  Valentine  Le  Grice,  has  scattered 
amongst  his  acquaintance  numerous  little  impromptus, 
from  his  carelessness  and  their  negligence  mere  epheme- 
rals.  But  they  deserved  a  better  fate.  Their  wit,  their 
poignancy,  their  poetic  spirit,  had  they  been  collected  into 
a  volume,  would  have  ensured  to  them  immortality.  "  The 
Daphnis  and  Chlocy^  from  Lbngus,  could  have  been  so 
translated  only  by  a  Poet. 
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"  The  Petition  from  an  old  uninhabited  House  in 
Penzance  to  its  Master  in  Town,"  will  do  us  more  good 
than  all  the  Petitions  with  which  we  are  pestered  in  the 
spirit  of  bitterness ;  if  "  to  laugh  (as  Wolcot  would  say) 
is  hetiex  than  to  cry" — ^if  to  enliven  the  spirits  contribute 
more  to  our  health,  than  to  ''  make  us  sad  by  croaking  and 
foreboding." 

Since  Atoms,  Guineas,  Frogs  and  Mice 
Can  take  their  pen  up  in  a  trice, 
And  fill  the  Novel-vender's  sale 
With  merry,  or  with  mournful  tale. 
Don't  be  surpriz'd,  my  honor'd  Master, 
If  your  Old  House  in  sad  disaster 
Should  find  a  tong'ue  to  lay  before  ye 
Its  upper,  lower,  middle  Story — 

In  zig-zag  ruin  on  my  brow. 

Of  tottering  rails*  a  rotten  row 

Cry  out,  "  Take  care,"  to  all  below ; 

Nay,  sparrows,  with  admonitory  pecks, 

Warn  off  their  young  ones,  lest  they  break  their  necks. 

My  mould'ring  walls  in  many  a  hideous  chasm 

Require  some  healing  Mason's  cataplasm : — 

From  side  to  side,  so  crack'd  my  niins  are, 

That,  if  you  will  not  grant  them  some  repair. 

Pray,  on  each  gap  inscribe  "  This  is  no  Thorougfare," 

The  Passengers,  who  daily  pass, 
Peep  through  my  broken  panes  of  glass, 
But  cobwebs  with  a  friendly  veil 
My  inward  solitudes  conceal. 


*  These  rails  have  fallen  down,  since  the  first  edition  of 
this  epistle.  Part  of  Stoneheo^e  has  fallen,  since  Dr.  Stuke- 
ly's  last  description  of  it ;  and  Athens  is  by  no  means  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  when  described  by  Wheeler  and  Wood. 
Sucb  must  bethe  consequences  attending  all  "Writings  on 
ruins."    Etiam  periere  ruiaae. 
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Alas!  Arachne,  tbo'  no  sweeping  broom 
Brush  down  the  labors  of  thy  loom ; 
Where  there^s  no  sugar,  cream,  or  pie, 
To  lure  the  scent  of  wand'ring  fly, 
ThouVt  doomed  a  slower  death  to  meet. 
And  thine  own  Web's  thy  winding-sbeet : 

Thy  tap*stry  clouds  my  shatter'd  panes. 

Waving,  like  banners,  o'er  thy  stary'd  remains. 

My  Scraper's  gone,  for  none  ray  threshold  needs  ; 

My  Steps  are  strewn  with  emblematic  weeds ; 

To  thund'ring  knocker,  and  to  tinkling  bell 

My  moveless  Door  has  bid  a  long  farewell ; 

For  who  would  knock,  or  who  would  ring  the  bell, 

To  hear  the  hollow  echoes  sadly  tell, 

"  There's  nobody  at  home :-— ^tis  Desolation's  cell !'' 

Once  the  firm  Guardian  of  the  racy  wines 

Against  the  wall  my  Cellar  door  reclines 

Unlock'd,  unhing'd ;  while  thro'  the  dark  profound 

The  empty  Pipe  emits  a  mournful  sound. 

Of  cork-less  Carcases  a  dreary  row 

Moulder  in  catacombs,  that  gape  below, — 

Sons  of  the  social  hour,  shed  sorrows  here ! 

If  e'er  ye  wept,  weep  o'er  the  Bottled  Bier.f — 

Why  starts  my  Muse  ?  why  trembling  turns  her  head  ? 

Views  she  some  friend  amid  the  mighty  dead  ? 

She  views  thy  corpse,  O  Port,  and  mourns  thy  spirit  fled. 

+  I  the  author  do  positiTely  assert  that  ••  Bier"  is  the 
rijrht  word.  If  empty  bottles  are  called  *•  dead  men,"  surely 
it  is  not  too  bold  a  metaphor  to  style  the  shelf,  which  supports 
them,  a  Bottled  Bier.  If  1  had  not  made  this  positWe  declara- 
tion in  my  lifetime,  it  is  pleasant  io  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  conjectnrsl  emendations  of  these  learned,  but  yet 
unborn  Doctors  A.  B.  C.  D.  &c.  if  my  £pl8tle  should  have 
been  found  in  the  corner  of  an  old  chest  some  centuries  hence. 

**  Bottled  Bier."  A  mere  mistake  of  the  printer:  for 
*•  Bier,  read  Beer."  Bottled  Beer  was  a  common  article  in 
the  cellars  of  Gentlemen  ia  the  19th  century.    Dr.  A. 

The  reading;  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  is  certainly  right :  Bot- 
tled Beer,  or  Porter,  was  not  only  a  common  beverai^e  in 
those  days,  but  it  ^as  an  article  of  exportation  i  aa  appears 
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If  Penzance,  like  Bodmin  Town,* 
Looked  like  one  great  Tumble-down, 
Where  the  buildings,  **  one  and  all," 
Bend  in  sympathetic  fall ; 
In  such  a  fellowship  of  grief 
My  sorrow  might  find  some  relief: 
But  now,  from  Back  to  Betty's  Lane, 
From  MoRROP  stile  to  Pqiisendane  ; 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west. 
Where  Jennies  spin,  or  Hides  are  drest ; 

by  tbe  Reeitim  of  the  CiMtom-hoote,  vbich  by  tbe  kind  per* 
miMion  of  those  patrons  of  Literature,  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, I  haTe  been  permitted  to  search.  It  it  strange  how 
**  Bier"  should  be  round  in  three  editions  I    Dr.  B. 

I  affree  with  Dr.  A.  and  Dr.  B.  In  their  happy  emenda- 
tion of  the  text.  Had  they  attended  to  the  Association  of  Ideas, 
they  would  not  hare  been  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
error.  The  words  **  carcases  "  and  "  catacombs"  occur  in 
the  preoeding  lines,  and  the  Editor's  mistake  of  Bier  Tor  Beer, 
was  natural :  it  is  eTidently  not  a  mistake  of  the  prijiter. 
Dr.  C. 

I  am  at  all  times  willinf  to  pay  eTery  respeet  io  the  acute- 
ness  of  a  Dr.  A.  the  sag^acity  of  a  Dr.  B.  and  the  profundity  of 
a  Dr.  C.  but  as  Bier  is  the  reading;  of  every  edition,  three  of 
which  were  published  in  the  Author's  lifetime,  I  must  think 
that  it  is  rifrht,  and  that  Bier  was  the  name  of  some  liquor 
then  in  TOgue,  though  now  unknown.  I  am  informed  that 
upon  di^fi;ins^  near  the  spot,  where  the  Old  House  stood,  a 
bottle  has  lately  been  found  witkkvires  twisted  over  the  neck 
of  it:  no  doubt  with  an  intention  (o  confine  the  cork  x  and  per* 
haps  the  *<  Bier"  (for  I  never  can  consent  to  think  it  was 
**  Beer")  was  contained  in  such  bottles.     Dr.  D. 

Dr.  D.  is  certainly  correct.  I  have  seen  the  bottle  s  It  has 
an  £*  upon  it,  the  initial  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  cork  was  not  quite  destroyed, 
^nd  a  little  liquid  was  still  remaininijr  in  the  bottle«  That 
mever  to  be  sumciently  admired  chemist  Dr.  G.  is  engaged  in 
onalysing  it :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  discovering 
what  were,  the  ingredients  of  that  (now  unknown)  liquor 
called  *•  Bier."    Dr.  F. 

Oh  I  Shakspeare,  Brother  Bard  !  if  thou  hadst  used  my  pre- 
caution. Thou  wouldst  not  so  have  suffered  by  Commentators  I 

*  A  learned  Judge  on  the  circuit  observed  to  the  Ma^or  of 
Bodmin,  that  the  whole  town  appeared  to  have  been  built  at 
one  time.  Why  do  you  think  so  f  said  the  Mayor :  because  it 
is  all  tumbling  down  together*  replied  the  Judge. 
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Elliott's  Square,  and  Will  Toirs  Bakehouse, 
Humphry's  Shop,  and  Phillpott's  Cakehouse ; 
Woolcock's  Back*let,  Market-jew  street, — 
Every  where,  'tis  like  a  new  street. 

Nay,  Michael  Angelo,  thy  Art 
Finds  ia  oar  Signs  its  counterpart; 
And  Admiration  cries,  Odsnooks  !  is 
This  by  Apelies  done,  or  Zeuxis  ? 

SwolPn  with  its  tributary  rills, 
Devolving  from  the  Maddern  hills. 
The  Shoot,  which  at  its  foamy  spout 
Wash'd  all  the  filth  of  Rabble.rout, 

Now — 
Purely  sweet,  a  crystal  stream. 
Sparkles  in  the  solar  beam. 

Beneath  the  canopy  of  deep  calash. 

Our  Dames  of  old  defied  the  torrent's  dash  ; 

And  as  no  Lamps  upon  the  night 

Then  pour'd  a  galaxy  of  light, 
Maid  Betty's  lantern,  trim  with  scollop'd  paper, 
Shed  the  tame  twinkling  of  a  tallow  taper, 
To  guide  the  cautious  toe,  in  patten  neat. 
Through  the  wet  horrors  of  the  muddy  street : 
But  now,  than  Phaeton  much  madder, 
Cracks  his  loud  whip  the  Jehu  Dadder ; 

— His  glowing  axle  burns  : 

From  eastern  to  the  western  Green 

Mingled  Beaux  and  Belles  are  seen 

Dashing  in  the  Kitareen  : 
To  Dinner,  Supper,  Tea,  and  Dancing 
The  Horses  of  the  Storm  are  prancing 

In  quick  successive  turns. — 
Some  Wives  and  Matrons  more  sedately  go, 
In  stately  ease,  majestically  slow, 
Pois* d  on  the  balanced  Poles  of  Kitty  Bbn  Roscrow, 
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Our  Ball-room  too  has  few  compeers : 

See,  see  those  blazing  Chandeliers ! 

What  Music  ravishing  the  spheres  1 

And  ah  !  what  pretty  little  HouRis, 

Whose  charms  are  more  than  ample  dowries, 

Lightly  thread  the  mazy  dance  ! 

— Say,  say,  ye  Gods,  is  this  Penzance  ? 
Yes,  Master,  yes,  and  more  my  Muse  could  Itll 
Of  Justice  Dinners  at  the  Grand  Hotel  ; 
Of  crouded  News-rooms,  where  in  stern  debate 
Some  stir  the  nation  up,  and  some  the  grate.+ 

But  what  hare  I  with  them  to  do  ? 
Houses  warm,  they're  made  for  you. 
Once  on  a  time  I  had  my  heyday  ; 
But  now  from  Michaelmas  to  May-day 
I  hear  no  Music,  see  no  Lady, 
Nor  know  what  'tis  to  have  a  gay  day. 
Qh !  then,  my  ever  honor'd  Master  ! 
Have  pity  on  my  sad  disaster. 
And  call  for  mortar,  brick,  and  plaister. 

The  following  elegant  little  Poem,  was  "composed 
for  the  Ladies'  Charitable  Bazaar  at  Penzance." 

What !  in  these  wonder-working  days. 
When  upside  down  all  things  are  turning  ; 

When  steam  the  rapid  car  conveys. 
And  lampi  without  their  oil  are  burning  ; 

When  led  by  Davy's  guardian  blaze 
With  safety  through  the  fire  we  walk  ; 

And  lithographs  to  our  amaze 

Can  make  the  very  stones  to  talk  ; 

t  The  ipirit  of  reform  it  never  more  <roub1etome,tbap  when 
it  has  »  pvroteehnical  turn.  Furor  arma  ministrat.  The  flre- 
reformer  seisei  the  poker,  and  chokes  those  who  ''•>••  .Pre- 
viously tomfortabte,  (tho*  in  a  news-room,  as  m  the  world,  all 
cannot  have  front  seats  near  the  fire,)  with  dust  and  smoke 
and  ashes. 
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Shall  Charity  alone  be  far 

Amid  these  wonders  left  behind  ? 
If  you  will  enter  this  Bazaar, 

She  deals  with  magic  too,  you*ll  find. 

Around  the  tables  gaily  spread 

See  all  that  Fancy  can  bestow  : 
Of  sflarkling  stars  and  roses  red. 

And  pictures  fair,  a  splendid  show  ! 

Ware  but  a  gold  or  silver  wand, — 
That  fillagree  shall  thatch  a  cottage; 

Obedient  to  the  same  command 

That  urn  becomes  a  mess  of  pottage. 

That  silken  cushion  stuffed  with  bran 

Shall  be  a  basket  full  of  bread ; 
And  what  appears  a  cooling  fan 

Shall  as  a  blanket  warm  a  bed. 

The  parasol  shall  form  a  ceiling 
To  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain  ; 

Yon  butterfly  shall  speed  with  healing 
Upon  its  wings  to  soften  pain. 

That  vase  is  full  of  balm  and  honey. 

Transparent  tho'  it  seems  to  be  : 
The  empty  purse  shall  pour  out  money—-* 

Those  chains  shall  set  a  pris'ner  free. 

Thus  trivial  toys  to  outward  sense, 

That  glitter  but  a  useless  store, 
Touch'd  by  thy  wand.  Benevolence  ! 

Are  food  and  raiment  for  the  poor. 

In  a  Sonnet  on  yisifing  the  School  at  Bristol,  in 
which  the  Poet  Chatterton  was  bred,  we  are  pleased 
both  with  the  Poet  and  the  Christian. 
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Vve  yiewM  the  pit,  where  as  in  scorn  were  throwa 
The  bones  of  Chatterton  ;  and  here  I  see, 
Where  first  the  Muses  maHiM  him  for  their  own 
Emerging  from  the  dawn  of  infancy.— 
Children  !   He  once  was  blithe  as  now  jre  are. 
The  life*beam  frlitc'ripg  in  his  ardent  eye  : 
But  Ouilt  and  Melancholy  and  Despair 
Pointing  their  future  prey,  pass'd  darkling  by. 
Ah !  what  is  Genius  i     '  Tis  a  burning  brand 
Like  that  the  Cherub  bore  to  guard  the  way 
To  Paradise.    If  Grace  support  the  hand 
That  wields  it,  then  it*s  radiant  flame  shall  play 
In  glory  round  ;  else  shall  it's  lightnings  burst. 
And  strike  ^eir  rictim  down— acath'd  and  accurst. 

Le  Grice,  though  not  a  Comishman,  is  the  possessor 
of  Trereife,  and  perhaps  the  most  acute  and  active  justice 
of  this  county  ;-<-which  should  seem  no  trivial  praise, 
when  it  is  considered  that  Cornwall  has  of  late  years 
been  distinguished  by  the  shining  talents  end  effective 
energies  of  its  magistrates. 

We  may  attiibute,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Davibs  Qilbbrt 
this  translation  from  a  passage  in  Synesius,  inscribed  by  a 
Father  over  his  Child,  in  East-Bourn  Church  Sussex. 

A(]3ac  Ovpavia 
K£%i//iac  icara  yact 
Ilay^  fie  lidov, 

^vyag  aXijTis, 

Give  me,  released  from  matter's  chain, 
To  seek,  O  God !  my  home  again : 
Within  thy  bosom  to  repose. 
Whence  the  stream  of  Spirit  flows* 
Libation  of  celestial  birth. 

Behold  roe  pour'd  on  nether  earth  :  ^ 

Then  give  me  to  that  parent  Well, 
Whence  thy  flitting  Wanderer  felL 
K    3 
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I  have  reason  to  think,  likewise,  that  ''  Gentle 
Delia"  was  Mr.  Gilbert's. 

In  the  autumn  of  1791,  Mr.  I.  E.  managing  partner 
of  the  Cornish  Copper  Company,  having  taken  possession 
of  his  new  house  at  Reviere,  a  dance  was  given  on  the 
occasion.  Among  the  company  were  Miss  M.  J.  Dr. 
Beddoes  a  visitor  at  Tredrea,  and  Mr.  Davies  Giddy, 
now  Gilbert  Dr.  Beddoes,  dancing  with  Miss  J.  spor- 
tively pinned  to  her  bandeau  some  ribbons,  emblems  of 
Liberty,  whlchhad  been  given  to  him  as  curiosities,  by  a 
gentleman  recently  come  home  from  an  excursion  on  the 
Continent. 

Dr.  Beddoes  produced  these  verses  on  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast. 

Sweet  Maid  !  whose  joy-diffusing  smile 
Can  Sorrow's  burden'd  heart  beguile. 
Whose  festive  mien,  and  sunny  glance 
Shed  lustre  o'er  the  lively  dance ; 

May  Freedom's  Garland,  still  as  now, 
O'ershadow  Beauty's  radiant  brow  ! 
And,  stealing  thence  resistless  grace. 
Spread  wide  her  empire  o'er  our  race. 

May  Health  thine  airy  steps  attend. 
And  modest  Mirth  his  measures  blend ; 
As  Time  leads  on  thy  social  hours ; 
Thou  Rosalind  of  Cornwall's  bowers ! 

And  may  what  e'er  thine  eye  surveys, 
Array'd  in  ruby-coloured  rays. 
Return  to  thy  delighted  sense 
The  same  soft  joys — thy  looks  dispense. 
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Some  time  afterwards,  was  circulated 

GENTLE  DELIA. 

Why  should  gentle  Delia  wear 

That  baleful  ribbon  in  her  hair. 

Emblem  of  rebellious  strife, 
Of  war,  and  all  the  ills  of  life  ? 

Misguided  Fair  I  that  pledge  disclaim ; 
The  pledge  of  murder,  vice  and  shame ! 
The  pledge  that  wrought  the  fierce  decree 
Which  drives  far  off  sweet  Liberty. 

Oh  Liberty  !  thou  goddess  fair. 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  rare  ! 
We  know  the  haunts,  wherein  ye  rest — 
"  In  Britain's  Isle,  and  Delia's  BreasC 

The  author  of  the  following  very  beautiful  lines, 
WiNTHROP  Mackworth  Prabd,  a  son  of  Serjeant 
Praed  (who  is  a  cousin  of  Freed  of  Trevetho,)  was 
Editor  of  the  Etonian,  and  gained  many  prizes  at 
Cambridge.-*Mr.  Praed  has  the  happy  art  of  blending 
with  a  gracefulness  peculiarly  his  own,  the  playful  and 
the  pathetic,  the  gentle  and  the  satirical,  the  'serious  and 
the  ludicrous. 

BEAUTY  AND    HER  VISITORS. 

1  looked  for  Beauty  : — on  a  throne, 

A  dazzling  throne  of  light,  I  found  her ; 
And  music  pour*d  its  softest  tone, 

A^d  flowers  their  sweetest  breath  around  her. 
A  score  or  two  of  idle  gods. 

Some  drest  as  peers,  and  some  as  peasants, 
Were  watching  all  her  smiles  and  nods. 

And  making  compliments  and  presents. 
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And  first  yonng  Love,  the  rosy  boy. 

Exhibited  his  bow  and  arrows. 
And  gave  her  many  a  pretty  toy. 

Torches,  and  bleeding  hearts  and  sparrows  : 
She  told  him,  as  he  pass'd,  she  knew 

Her  court  would  scarcely  do  without  him : 
But  yet  (she  hoped  they  were  not  true) 

There  were  some  awkward  tales  about  him. 

Wealth  deeoi'd,  that  magic  had  no  charm 

More  mighty  than  the  gifts  he  brought  her, 
And  link'd  around  her  radiant  arm 

Bright  diamonds  of  the  purest  water  : 
The  Goddess,  with  a  scornful  touch, 

UnclafipM  the  gaudy,  gaih'ng  fetter  ; 
And  said---«he  thaok'd  him  very  much-* 

She  liked  a  wreath  of  roses  better. 

Then  Genius  snatch'd  his  golden  lute. 

And  told  a  tale  of  love  and  glory  ; 
The  crowd  around  were  hosh'd  and  mute, 

To  hear  so  sad  and  sweet  a  story. 
And  Beauty  nuu-k'd  the  minstrel's  cheek. 

So  very  pale — no  bust  was  paler ;— - 
Vow'd  she  could  listen  for  a  week  ; 

But  nally*^e  should  change  his  tailor. 

A  s  died  the  echo  of  the  strings, 

A  shadowy  phantom  kneel'd  before  her, 
LookM  all  unutterable  things  ; 

And  swore,  to  see  was  to  adore  her. 
He  caird  her  veil  a  cruel  cloud, 

Her  cheek  a  rose,  her  smile  a  battery : 
She  fancied  it  was  Wit  th«t  boWd— 

l*m  almost  certain  it  was  Flattery. 

There  was  a  beldame  finding  bolt 
With  every  pereoa's  every  feature ; 
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And  by  the  stare,  and  by  the  halt, 

I  knew  at  once  the  odious  creature : 
"  You  see,"  quoth  Envy,  "  I  am  come 

To  bow — as  is  my  bounden  duty  ;— 
They  tell  me  Beauty  is  at  home  ; — 

Impossible,  that  can't  be  Beauty  !" 

I  heard  a  murmur,  far  and  wide. 

Of  *'  Lord  1  bow  quick  the  dotard  parses  !** 
As  Time  threw  down  at  Beauty's  side. 

The  prettiest  of  his  clocks  and  glasses : 
But  it  was  noticed  in  the  throng. 

How  Beauty  marr'd  the  makers  cunning  ; 
For,  when  she  talk'd,  the  hands  went  wrong. 

And,  when  she  smil'd,  the  sands  stopped  running. 

Death,  in  a  doctor's  wig  and  gown» 

Came  arm  in  arm  with  Lethe  thither. 
And  crown'd  her  with  a  withered  crown. 

And  hinted.  Beauty  too  must  wither  ! 
"  Avaunt !"  she  cried,  "  how  came  he  here  1 

The  frightful  fiend  ! — he's  my  abhorrence  !" 
I  went  and  whisper'd  in  her  ear, 

"  He  shall  not  hurt  you  ; — sit  to  Lawrence." 

William  Peter,  Esq,  (the  worthy  representative  of 
the  families  of  Harlyn  and  Ckiverton,)  who  some  years 
since  attuned  the  Grecian  lyre  to  warlike  measures,  has 
lately  awakened  in  his  *'  Sacred  Songs,"  a  spirit  more 
congenial  with  Christian  sensibility.  Lord  Byron's  Sa- 
cred Melodies,  (I  had  almost  said  Bishop  Heber's,)  are 
inferior  to   Mr.  Peter's  psalmody. 

PSALM   CXXXVIL 

Whilst  pining  for  our  native  Land, 

By  Babel's  waves  we  sat  and  wept. 
And  tuneless  on  the  willow'd  strand 

Our  Harps,  in  mournful  silence,  slept ; 
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Insulting  o'er  his  Captive*8  wrongs. 
Heard  ye  not  then  the  barbarous  Foe  ? 

He  askM  for  Zion's  sacred  songs — 
For  strains  of  gladness  in  our  woe  I 

Oh  !  how  shall  we,  in  distant  lands, 
God's  songs  to  notes  of  triumph  sing? 

How  shall  these  weak,  these  trembiini;  hands. 
In  bondage,  wake  the  joyful  string  ? 

O  Salbm,  lost  but  cherish'd  spot. 

If  I  forget  thy  hallow'd  name. 
If,  in  my  joys,  I  love  thee  not, — 

May  Sense  forsake  this  withering  frame  ! 

In  a  critique  on  **  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho," 
Mrs.  Radcliife  was  contemplated  as  **  a  first  rate  poet/' 
And,  surely,  in  Romance  there  is  an  ample  scope  for  the 
display  of  Imagination  and  Passion.  In  many  instances 
Romance  is  equally  allied  to  **  Poesy  and  Picture.'' 

In  noticing,  therefore,  **  Fiiz  of  Filzford^  and  '*  De 
Foia:,"  and  "  the  fVhitehoods,''  and  « the  ProUitant,''* 
at  the  conclusion  almost  of  this  chapter  on  the  Poets, 
I  shall  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  next  on 
the  Painters  of  Cornwall.  During  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes,  I  was  not  at  all  aware,  that  I  was 
reading  the  productions  of  a  lady  originally  Cor- 
nish.     And  on  the  intelligence,  thatf  her  Father's  name 

*  Mn.  Bray's  other  works  are  "  Letters  written  darlnif  a 
tour  through  Normandy  and  Britaany  in  1818,"  and  **  Me- 
moirs of  the  late  C.  A.  Stothard,  Ac.  ftc**— and  "tbeTalba, 
or  Moor  of  Portugal,"  now  in  the  press. 

f  This  lady,  Anna  Elixa  Kempe  was  irst  married  io  C.  A. 
Stothard,  F.  S.  A.  author  of  the  Monnmental  Effifriesof  Great 
Britain,  and  secondly  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bray,yiear  of  Tat istock, 
her  present  residence.— One  of  her  familT  writes  s  **  John 
Kempe  who  possesses  our  ancient  ancestral  bouse  and  land  of 
Cnigsilicic,  came  from  an  elder  son— we,  from  a  younger. 
Some  Kempes  settled  in  Cornwall,  I  imagine  about  the  time 
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was  Kemps,  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Kempes  of 
Crugsilick  in  Veryan,  it  was  even  with  the  ardour  of 
youthful  feelings,  that  I  hastened  to  express  my  interest 
in  so  elegant  an  accession  to  our  Danmonian  literature. 

No  longer  a  **  British'*  or  an  "  Anti-jacobin  Re- 
▼iewer,"  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  my  authors  minutely. 
It  were  easy  to  point  out  blemishes  in  the  roost  perfect 
works.      But  **  non  his  locus."     For  Mrs.  Bray»  I  shall 

observe  (after  suggesting  to  her luxuriantia  com- 

pescet)  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  delineations  of 
character,  as  well  as  descriptions  picturesque  and  grand  ; 
particularly  in  •«  Filz  of  Fi^jfbrd;*— where,  similar 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott*s,  almost  every  description  has 
its  original  in  real  scenery.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  the 
**  History  of  Devon,''  a  slight  notice  of  MorwelL  <*  In  a 
wood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  we  suddenly 
emerge  from  a  gloomy  path,  upon  Morwell-rock  ;  which 
projects  almost  perpendicularly  over  the  Tamar :  when 
at  once  opens  upon  us  a  most  romantic  scene,  such  as  in 
the  opinion  of  good  travelled  judges  is  not  to  be 
equalled  even  in  Europe.  It  is  tremendous,  yet  beau- 
tiful, several  hundred  yards  under  our  feet."* 

In  Fitzford,  the  picture  of  Morwell-rock,  kindled 
up,  (if  I  may  so  say,)  by  human  intelligence,  unites  the 
rich  colouring  of  Claude  with  the  terrific  gran- 
deur of  Salvator.  And  from  amidst  numerous  characters 
well  discriminated,  I  am  prompted  by  family-feelings  to 
select  Judge  Glanville ;  whose  '*  countenance"  (I  ob- 
serve, speaking  of  his  monument  in  Tavistock  church,) 
*'  is  so  expressive  and  animated,  that  spectators   have 

of  Jamei  T.  from  whom  wo  come.  But  our  stock  may  be  much 
earlier  derired  from  Sir  Thomas  Kempe,  who  had  the  fine  old 
demesne  of  Olantif^h,  parish  of  Wye,  in  Kent,  temp.  Edward 
III.  HiH  son.  Cardinal  Archbishop  Kempe  fonndeo  a  College 
there  of  Ministers  Ecclesiastical  to  serve  the  parish*church  of 
Wye.— We  find  him  associated  -with  Archbisnop  Arundel  in 
the  trial  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.** 

*  See  Hist,  of  Devon,  III.  441. 
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often  started,  at  first  sight,  as  from  a  living  person- 
age."* 

My  readers  will  resort  to  Fitzford  for  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  good  old  Judge. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  Tersification  be  required  in  proof 
of  famiHarity  with  the  *'  tuneful  Nine,"  here  is  evidence 
the  most  pleasing. 

"  What  though,  fair  France  !  thy  warmer  skies 

And  purple  blushing  vines 

May  bid  our  mounting  spirits  rise. 

While  the  full  goblet  shines ; 

Yet  suns,  nor  vines,  however  bright. 

Can  so  rejoice  my  breast, 

As  the  pure  streams,  and  colder  light, 

Of  thee,  my  native  West ! 

For  there,  within  thy  sea-girt  isle, 

I  played,  a  careless  boy  ; 

There  in  my  heart  a  mother's  smile 

First  woke  the  pulse  of  joy. 

Our  little  home,  midst  woodland  dells, 

Look'd  out,  as  from  its  nest ; 

The  village  spire,  while  peal'd  the  belb. 

Rose,  glittering  in  the  West  ! 

Though,  far  from  my  own  woodland  dells, 

Through  mountain  scenes  I  roam. 

While  torrents  roar  ;  I  hear  those  bells 

And  think  upon  that  home. 

Nor  mountain  scenes,  nor  blushing  vine. 

Can  cheer  my  lonely  breast  : 

Mid  foreign  lands,  one  thought  is  mine — 

Yon  isle  within  the  West  I*' 

*  I  possess  a  Picture  of  this  yenerable  Judge,  (and  his 
lady,)  exactly  rescmblinf^  the  monumental  rifpresentation.'^ 
One  of  thn  children  of  the  Judge,  was  "  Dionysia  nupta 
Thomce  Polwbeile,  Ar.*' 
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Glancing  back  upon  this  assemblage  of  Cornish  or 
Cornu- British  Bards,  we  should  scarcely  persist  in  the  as- 
sertion that  the  "  hoar  Meneg"  or  "  dark  Bolerium" 
has  been  soothed  by  no  other  music  than  the  wild  mur- 
murs of  the  ware.  And  if  we  compare  the  Poets  with 
the  Divines,  or  with  any  other  groupe  of  our  western  Wor- 
thies, we  cannot  but  do  homage  to  "  the  Sons  of  Song," 
as  possessing  a  decided  superiority  in  quick  perceptions,  in 
lively  associations,  in  keen  sensibilities.  In  the  observa- 
tion of  NATURE  in  particular — in  the  apprehension  of  her 
finer  forms,  who  will  not  acknowlege  their  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility ?  There  is  a  delicious  feeling — an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  inseparable  from  the  poetic  mind. 
And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  sing  what  I  meant  to  say — 
to  repeat  what  Wolcot  once  read  and  approved,  with- 
out incurring  censure  for  "  the  vain  repetition ;"  such  are 
xny  closing  numbers  :* 

*«  Tis  not  for  vulgar  souls  to  feel 

Those  sacred  sympathies  refin'd. 
That  o'er  the  Poet's  bosom  steal. 

When  Nature  to  his  raptur'd  mind 
Each  varied  form,  each  colour  gives. 
Where  bright  tne  bloom  of  beauty  lives. 

For  him,  the  lawn's  luxuriant  green 

In  contrast  with  yon  craggy  steep. 
Hath  charms  by  common  eyes  unseen ; 

As  o'er  the  turf  with  airy  sweep 
That  oak's  extensive  foliage  flows. 
And  to  the  summer-sunbeam  glows. 

With  joy  how  chaste  his  eye  perceives 
New  lustre  in  the  tranquil  stream  ; 
That  to  the  rose's  full-blown  leaves 

•  Extract  from  an  Ode,  lonf  ago  published,  but  never, 
probably,  to  be  reprinted. 
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opinion,  the  true  biographical  stile.  But  my  concern  is 
with  Opie  ;  to  whose  pencil  Cunningham  has  done  jus- 
tice. In  the  notice  of  our  Painter,  ere  he  had  "  cast  his 
Cornish  skin,  and  come  out  sleek  and  shining,''  my  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  himself  and  his  friends,  enables 
me  to  correct  some  errors,  or  misstatements,  not,  perhaps, 
very  material.  But  truth  is  our  object,  in  trivial  as  well 
as  in  important  matters.  I  shall  have  no  scruple,  therefore, 
in  pointing  out  mistakes ;  though  I  am  so  little  of  a  con- 
noisseur, that  I  shall  not   pretend  to  controvert  opinions. 

Running  over  the  pages  of  this  pleasing  writer,  I 
find  Mr.  Cunningham  is  rig-l^t  in  stating,*  that  *•  John 
Opie,  born  (at  the  Blowing- House+  near  Mithian,)  in  St. 
Agnes  in  1761,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter."  His  father 
was  a  house-carpenter  and  a  wheelwright.^:  His  grand- 
father was,  likewise,  a  carpenter :  and  they  had  skill  and 
ingenuity  far  above  their  brother-artificers.  But  the 
claim  of  our  limner's  mother||  to  '*  high  provincial 
descent,"  is,  to  me,  perfectly  ridiculous  :  I  cannot  be 
quite  ignorant  of  Cornish  pedigrees. 

The  Tonkins,  doubtless,  ranked,  for  several  genera- 
tions, with  the  little  gentry  of  Cornwall.§ 

It  is  a  fact,  that  (when  about  ten  years  old)  he  said : 
**  I  can  dra  a  buttervlee  as  well  as  Mark  Oates,"  (another 

•  See  in  the  "  Family  Library,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  180,  to  «1«. 

f  The  "  Blawing'Houtt**  ill-suited  to  London  ears.— 
Opie*8  first  wire,  therefore,  on  a  visit  to  St.  Agnes,  changed 
the  name  to  Harmmty-Cot, 

%  Dr.  Paris  is  mistaiken  in  asserting,  that  Opie  was  a 
pariHh  apprentice  to  a  person  of  the  naitie  of  Wheelir.  Opie 
Tras  never  a. parish-apprentice  ;  But  bis  father  (whose  occu- 
pation he  followed,)  was  a  wkeeltDrifht 

n  At  his  birth«  Mrs.  Opie  was  fifty-two.  And,  ^int  to  f>« 
eKurcfie4(tobe '*  opris,-*'  the  would  have  said,)  she  shrank 
from  the  pryinfjf  eye  I— I  dont  know,  that  she  *' laughed  }" 
though  like  Sarah,  she  had  **  waxed  old."  Aha  she  died  at 
an  n((e  noi  many  years  short  of  Sufkh's. 

^  Tonkin*sMSS..rela(ive  to  Cornwall,  are  in  the  bands  of 
Lord  De  Dunatanville,  who  published  in  bis  *'  Carew,**  a 
lar^re  portion  of  them  |  but  not  before  a  much  larger  was 
published  in  the  Cornwall  history.  In  the  nnprinted  residue, 
there  is  little  curious  or  interesting. 
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St.  Agnes  painter  boy),  and  that  he  was  delighted  with  his 
mother^s  approbation  of  his  performance.f  The  picture 
of  the  Farm-yard  mentioned  by  Cunningham,  was  not  at 
Truro,  but  at  Mithian  in  St.  Agnes ;  the  house  of  Mr* 
NankiTell,  father  of  the  present  James  Nankivell^  Esq.  of 
Truro.  The  Nankivells  and  Opies  almost  **  contiguas 
faabuere  domos."  And  Opie  was  often  seen  stealing  into 
Mr.  NankiveiPs  parlour :  where  hung  this  Picture.  And 
not  Pyramns  and  Thisbe's  whisperings  through  the 
cranny  in  the  wall  that  di?ided  the  lovers,  were  more  se- 
cret than  our  young  painter's  furtive  glances.  The  ser- 
vants of  Mithian  had  observed  him  frequently  gliding  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  parlour,  and  looking  slily  at  **  the 
Farm-yard/'  and  retroiting,  and  after  a  little  while 
timidly  returakig,  and  looking  again,  and  "  snatch- 
ing a  fearful  joy.*'  And,  as  they  thought  it  very 
bald  in  the  boy,  they  mentioned  it  to  their  mis- 
tress ;  when  he  (Stained  full  permission  to  copy 
the  Picture  at  his  leisure.  I  dont  recollect  seeing  Opie's 
paintifig :  It  probably  exists  at  St.  Winnow  ;  as  Mrs. 
Walker  (tbe  good  mother  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Winnow,) 
was  happy  in  the  purchase  of  it  for  five  shillings.*  And 
it  is  said,  that  Opie,  rich  in  **  splendid  shillings,'^  danced 
about  **  like  mad«"  crying  out  **  I'm  set  up  for  life ! 
I'm  set  up  for  life  V  His  father  on  this  occasion  (as  on 
many  otthers)  told  the  spirited  young  urchin — *'  he  would 
come  to  hanging  assure  as  a  gun  !" 

A  lady  this  moment  informs  me,  that  Opie,  not  long 
after  the  Farm-yard  encounter,  borrowed  of  her  haJf-a- 

♦  Mark  OatesS  pictar«i»  in  alter  life,  were  in  featarea 
hard,  and  stiffin  drapery.  Oatet  had  boas<ed  ie  Opie,  tliat 
he  could  paint  at  well  on  board  sbip,  aa  en  shore.     *'  Better, 

perhaps,"  said  Opie ^meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the 

oscillation  or  rolling  of  the  ship  might  give  an  easy  flow  or  a 
felicitous  effe<5t,  as  from  aceident,  to  what  were  oiher^se 
la%eBred  andunnaturaL  Opie  bad  not  then  heard,  I  believe, 
of  the  Grecian  Painter's  happy  hit  |  though  ho  was  bimsOtf  a 
da$hing  fellow. 

*  i  have  seen  theortgioal  «t  (Riohard  Hotkia*s,  Esq.}^ 
€arennis  i  where  it  now  is. 

l3 
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crown  to  buy  paints ;  but  that  at  Redruth-fair,  on  the 
same  day,  he  spent  it  all  in  gingerbread  ;  and  that,  after 
he  had  dispensed  with  his  fairings,  he  was  almost  beside 
himself,  and  trudging  homewards  with  desultory  steps,  had 
serious  thoughts,  for  a  few  minutes,  of  throwing  himself 
over  .abridge  into  the  river. 

"  The  story  ab6ut  Opie's* painting  his  father,  is  not 
exactly  true.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  (about  eleven 
years  of  age)  he,  one  Sunday-afternoon,  whilst  hisf'm other 
was  at  church,  fixed  his  materials  for  painting  in  a'  little 
kitchen,  opposite  the  parlour  where  his  father  sat  reading 
the  Bible — that,  when  he  came  to  the  head  he  often  ran 
into  the  parlour,  and  looked  up  in  his  father's  face  ;  in- 
terruptions enough  'f  to  provoke  a  Saint."  But  I  am 
told  by  Opie's  relations,  that  they  are  sure  he  never  de- 
liberately tried  to  ^*  put  his  father  into  a  passion,  that  he 
•'  might  paint  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  lighted  up  and 
"  sparkling  with  indignation.''  It  was  not -at  all  neces- 
sary for  such  a  purpose,  that  Opie  should  • "  try  to  put  his 
father  into  a  passion."  Often  might  we  have  seen  the 
"  iratum  Chremen  tumido  ore," — the  industrious  car- 
penter very  angry  from  the  persuasion,  that  his  son  was 
wasting  time  day  after  day.  And,  to  be  sure,  when  he 
noticed  the  boy  calmly  eyeing  him  thus  excited  or  agi- 
tated, the  trial  to  a  parent's  feelings  must  have  been  se- 
vere. I  have  somewhere  met  with  an  anecdote  of  A riosto 
and  his  father  ;  which  illustrates  a  trite  observation,  that 
under  similar  circumstance!  a  similar  conduct  (with  no 
great  variation)  may  be  expected.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
it  is  upon  record  that  Ariosto,  on  hii  father's  charging 
him  with  some  offence  in  a  tone  of  high  displeasure,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  exculpate  himself,  very  coolly 
contemplated  the  wrathful  parent  (still  more  incensed, 
I  suppose,  by  such  seeming  indifference) — and  that  a 
friend  who  happened  to  be  present,  surprised  at  his  calm- 
ness, asked  Ariosto  **  what  is  m^ant  ?*' — when  the  Poet 
answered  :  "  I  am  composing  a  comedy  in  which  I 
have  introduced  a  parent  in  a  passion  with  his  son  ;    and 
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to  enable  me  to  copy  nature  with  accuracy,  I  was  noticing 
the  features  and  gestures  of  my  angry  father,  without  re« 
gard  to  his  accusatipn.".  Had  Opie  really  been  worked 
up  into  such  a  state  of  savageness,  as  designedly  to  put^iis 
father  into  a  passion,  we  might  almost  compare  him  to  an.o- 
ther  Italian, — ^a  brother-artist. — We  might  assimilate  such 
an  intensity  of  imagination  tothebarbarity  of  Giotto,  who 
is  said  to  have  crucified  a  poor  wretch,  that  he  might  paint 
to  perfection  a  man  hanging  on  the  cross.* 

That  Opie  was  drawn  from  his  obscurity  by  Wolcot, 
I  need  not  repeat.  It  was  Wolcot's  exhibition  of  genius 
associajLed  with  vulgarity,  that  brought  all  eyes  upon  the 
**  C6'rm3h  boy  in  tin  mines  bred  :"  And  **  the  Cornish 
boy". .could  never  have  been  sufficiently  grateful  to  his 
foster-father.  But  that  Wolcot  took  Opie  into  his  family 
**  to  clean  knives,  feed  the  dog,  and  do  other  menial 
services" — to  save  the  boy  from  the  penalties  his  father 
would  now  and  then  inflict  upon  him  for  chalking  the 
saw-pit  all  over — is  mere  badinage.  Opie  never  lived  on 
such  terms  "  in  the  Doctor's  family."  All  "  the  Doctor's 
family,"  was  one  old  female  servant,  who  had  seldom 
any  knives  to  clean.  For  Wolcot  seldom  dined  at  home. 
And^  when  he  did,  his  dinner  was  more  frequently  a 
bason  of  "  girty  milk,"t  or  sour  milk  f  for  he  loved  sour 

*  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  think  that  at  the  inomevt  when 
1  was  writing  the  above,  some  gnome  or  sylph,  or  little  apor* 
tifo  deity,  of  icind  domestic  habits^perhaps  aBrowney... . 

interposed  !— thouffh  I  beg  his  pardon  :  There  are 

other  household  gods  more  trolicsome,  if  not  more  familiar. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  leaves  of**  Cecilia'*  flew  open— I  almost 
fancied,  that  I  heard  the  fluttering  of  wings! 

Seriously,  however— the  volume  was  then  opened  by  mere 
accident,  at  the  follo'w'ing  passage  :  — 

*'  There  are  some,  to  be  sure,  who,  with  Lady  Honoria, 
**  take  great  delight  to  see  any  body  in  a  passion.*'  **  When 
my  father  has  been  angry  with  me,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
pretend  I  was  crying  by  way  of  excuse  for  putting  my  hand- 
kerchief to  my  face.**  **  Amazing  1*' cried  Cecilia— ••  Your 
Ladyship  can  indeed  never  want  diversion,  to  find  it  in  the 
anger  of  your  Father."-Cecili8,  [Edit.  4.]  III.  pp.  236, 731. 

f  So  the  Cornish  call  groats  or  oatmeal,  and  milk. 
—I  allude  to  the   koumis  of  the  Tartars.    Pliny  speaks  of 
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milk  like  a  Tartar^ — than  any  animal  food. — I  am 
sure,  Whilst  lining  in  Mr.  Danieirs  house,  on  Truro 
bowling-green,  he  kept  no  dog.— *Tbe  only  dog  kefi  in 
that  house,  for  many  a  year,  was  poor  Fidelle  ;  whilst  my 
mother,  after  Wolcot's  departure,  resided  there.  In  ho« 
nour  of  **  Cecilia,"  just  »«  come  out,"  I  had  got  a  Fi- 
delle ;   the  faTbuHte  companion  of  my  first  wife. 

tt  is  daid,  that  at  the  age  of  twelre,  Opie  had  made 
himself  master  of  Euclid — add  that  he  had  engaged  in 
teaching  his  brother  peasants  to  write  and  cypher.  But, 
judging  from  the  speciTnens  of  writing  which  I  hate 
Defore  me,  I  cannot  much  applaud  his  skill  in  penman- 
ship. Opie^s,  indeed,  is  a  bold  hand  indicatite  of  hts  cha- 
racter. His  mathematical  teaching  must  bare  been  of 
short  duration.  The  mxrfi^os  kolicws  was  but  a  little 
while  within  his  view,  after  the  discotery  of  the 
powers  of  his  pencil.  I  may  safely  assert,  however,  that 
he  nerer  •*  wandered"  from  town  to  town  in  quest  of 
employment ;  recommended  by  Wolcot,  as  he  wtis,  to  the 
first  houses.  To  hate  their  portraits  drawn  by  Opie,  was 
the  wish  of  many  of  our  principal  families,  long  before  it 
could  be  gratified. 

Of  his  petformatices  before  he  left  Cornwall,  the 
most  noticeable  (though  possibly  not  the  most  merito- 
rious) are  those  of  Prideaux  of  Place  near  Padstow ; 
wbenoe,  after  having  '*  taken  off"  (as  we  say)  almost 
every  livitig  creature,  he  strutted  homewards  in  splendUd 
babiliments — with  a  coat,  not  velvet,  I  believe,  but  su- 
perfiife  broadcloth  at  least,  and  certainly  with  laoe-mffles 
and  silk  stockrngs.*      His  mother  thought  him  erased  : 

the  afetor  jueandlM  of  the  Danmoniant  i  and  Herodotos-Hir  fhe 
5eytlriaits.  I  do  not  mean  to  aay,  that  in  Cornwall  aa  in  Tar- 
targr  wo  have  aosr  mar»*«  milk.  But  wo  liavo  MMir  milk  so 
nutrilive,  4 hat  k  fotlons  our  lacfr««t  hogs,  oomotimes  wifbout 
ihb  addition  of  either  liarlagr  or  fMlalooB. 

*  This  Is  l»roiigbt  to  my  rocoUection  l>y  soma  dogcrel 
linos  which  I  lately  found  in  an  old  school  scraf-^ooX;— then 
yclept  9Lfoul'ho9k»  They  cannot  bat  engage  the  attention  of 
a  few  «onteflUkorarv  friends ;  as  they  represeat  with  accuracy 
•«  a  Trw-wlC*  (diversified  enougb,  bat  I  confess,  rather  of 
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But,  whether  crazed  or  not,  sh«  saw  he  was  still  a  duti- 
ful sou  I  when,  running  up  to  her,  he  presented  her  with 

a  dissipatifrd  ebara'ctei*)  and  at  diey  remind  us  of  our  iiH»rry- 
hearted  townsfolk  in  the  da]f«  of  our  jottth. 

Sunday,  at  thy  prond  ohurch,  St.  Mary  I 
Mark'd  ite^,  ainld^  the  body  eorporate» 
Provoked  by  Benivbt'i  yolantary, 

g^hat' carried  on  the  indeeent  farce  on, 
unnin|[[  a  rifc  upon  the  parson) 
And  wender'd  at  my  sitttden  atiatms, 
I  own— the  effect  of  Sternbold't  psiilmt  |        ^ 
Andf  more  admired  my  sodfing  higK 
Wh^ir,  jotf  awaVen'd  from  a  napj. 
And  np  the  mountain,  pull*d  by  Pye, 
1  viewed  whole  kinj^doma  in  a  map 
( AccordiiifT  to  the  Rector'^  story) 
nhich  ^atan  shew'd  in  aVI  their  glory.* 
Jlfentfay  emerging  from  the  vapors 
Inspired  me  with  a  rage  divine  ; 
As  battening  ClafMlian  to  traiMlafe 
In  verses  which  mi(|pht  vie  with  Tate, 
Hoar  Dis  o*er powering  Proserpine 
I  seiz'd  in  triumph;  and  cut  capers. 
And  its  mild  evening  mirt,  1  ween, 
Cheer*d  me  victor  ^the  green, 
AVhen,  in  bis  White  assembly  gloves. 
With  nose  er^ct  and  strutting  teren 
And  a  borse-Iaugfr  tbslt  sttook  the  alootes, 

Tom ......  sitfpp'd  me  on  the  batok 

I  had  hit  0#  the  gYfmmertng  tack. 
•Twas  on  thy  night,  Tuiseo  I  RooBa.f 
And  Mvv  who  loved  not  water*gruel, 
Taught  boys  and  grey-beatrdt  how  to  bsdger  i 
When  thlYrgs  were  sifid-^lntfnlting. ..  .c^itel-i- 
I  fear'd  the  iiretltsible  duel ! 
Yet  aft  was  badinage^all  ftrn  i 
The  ({Ulps  of  GaoKBlt,  Kempb  or  Mtm  ! 
Tho*  fVoden  tfatinder*d,  at  Galenidt 
Young  RALpfc  and  I  esAa^'d  to  win 
Sweet  Bbtst  DickeitsoM  flrn'd  PEftificlt. . . . 
His  beef-steaks  smoking  on  the  tin. 
Thor  routed  tiie  to  purstie  poor  puss— 
(Tti^  Trutban-honnds  wete  neter  fleet— 

•  Alladine  to  a  "  top-shelf**  Sermoni  of  Mr.  Pye,who  after  having  dc- 
Bcribed  the  Devil  on  ihe  "  exce^in^  bi^h  inountaiii/'  and  exhibiting  aU 
the  Kingdoms,  &c.  &c.  a^edi  quaintly  to  conclude— '^  It  might  have  been 
on  a  map  I" 

i  Notwithstanding  vingtun  and  badgering^  the  Tuesday  night's  Club 
was  a  most  respectable  assemblage  of  town  and  country  gentlemen  ;  with 
the  lord  AfTregothnan  for  their  president. 
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twenty  guineas — ^the  fruit  of  his  achievemeats  in  the 
arts  :  Thus,  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  did  Alex- 
ander present  to  his  mother  gold  and  purple  carpets — the 
fruit  of  his  achicTements  in  arms  ! — So  would  sing  or  say 
a  certain  fanciful  biographer,  much  given  to  forced  illus- 
trations from  classical  antiquity. 

Among  the  pictures  at  TrengwaintOD,  there  is  one 
truly  characteristic  of  Opie's  pencil — an  aged  begijar ; 
painted  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Price  the  father  of  Sir  Rose 
Price.  Like  other  portraits  of  the  same  description,  re- 
port says,  it  is  admirably  well  executed.  There  were 
none,  any  way  acquainted  with  Mr.  Price,  who  were  not 
happy  in  his  conversation  or  his  patronage.  To  his 
genealogical  researches,  I  was  highly  indebted  for  cor- 
rect accounts  of  many  Corniih  families.  In  the  judgment 
to  discriminate,  the  taste  to  relish,  and  the  liberality  to 
encourage  works  of  merit,  *'  the  son  dishonours  not  the 
parent." 

So  for  a  student  they  were  meet) 

Milliner  upon  Theocritui. 

Ni^ht  at  the  rooms  beheld  me  tranc'd 

By  Betsy's  eyes— I  never  danc'd. 

Then  Frigm  saw  our  party  sip 

In  yon  bowi*window  raspberry  brandy. 

And,  DiCKENsow  !  thy  cheek,  thy  lip 

I  sanff  in  strains  (hat  never  ean  die  I 

And  Saturn,  the  whole  scene  to  close. 

Bade  me  my  pretty  phiz  oompese  s 

Nor  hail  with  mackery  or  ffrimaca 

The  Umner«lad  just  come  f^m  Place. 

Vain  of  his  ceat,  bis  nose  he  curl'd— 

**  The  monkey  that  had  seen  the  world.'* 

Besure,  we  deem'd  him  an  odd  creature. 

The  peasant  boy  a  petit-maitre«« 

His  mimic  i^ait— his  rustic  c^rin  1 

OpiE,  it  seems,  had  cast  his  skin  I 

And,  expectation  loath  to  bilk. 

He  stroked  his  stockinfrs  sleek  of  silk  1 

Lace-ruflles,  too,  adorn'd  the  carle,  here*««» 

When  now,  in  James's  little  parlour, 

We  told  some  tale  of  mother  Bunch, 

Or  bandied  repartees  with  Pollt, 

Or  late  resiffn'd  our  freaks  of  folly 

l^erious  at  chess,  then  rose  to  munch. 

Amused  with  penny-pies  and  punch. 
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In  other  Cornish  houses,  parlicularfy  the  DanieH'g, 
Vivian's  and  Warrick's,  Opie  I«ft  invaluable  portraits,  on 
hi«»  departure  for  London.  But,  truly  the  painter  of  na- 
ture, he  was  most  happy  in  his  pictures  of  old  men  and 
beggars.  Deficient  in  his  notice,  or  rather  '*  boldly 
neglectful''  of  the  artificial  or  adventitious,  he  had  an  eye 
for  all  that  was  natural.  He  never  failed  in  hitting  like^ 
nesses.  Perhaps  Wolcot  carried  the  matter  to  excess  in 
dissuading  him  from  the  imitation  even  of  first-rate  ar- 
tists. "  Look  to  originals  !  Stare  volks  in  the  face  I 
Canvas  'em  from  top  to  toe  !  Mark  their  features,  air, 
manner,  gesture,  attitude  !"  Thus  I  have  heard  Wolcot 
admonish  the  boy* 

It  was  in  his  20th  year  that  our  limner  made  his 
entree  into  the  great  city;  introduced  to  Sir  Johsua 
Reynolds  as  Opie— not  "  Hoppy"  :  And  Opie  had  his 
name  been  always  spelt,  however  aspirated  or  vulgarized 
by  the  St.  Agnes  prouunication.  I  am  now  almost  tempted 
to  leave  him  to  his  Eastern  biographers  ;  who  must  have 
known  much  more  of  him  than  his  Cornish  friends. 
But,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  some  epistolary  communica- 
tions, I  shall  proceed  to  state,  that  he  had  not  long  taken 
apartments  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester-fields,  before  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  personal  interview  with  the  King  and 
Queen  :     It  was  early  in  the  year  1782.* 

•  The  follfowing  is  a  Letter  to  his  mother  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion.  The  MS.  much  ^.ttered  and  torn,  is  just  com* 
municaled  to  me  hy  his  Agnes  friends  :•— 

Dear  Mother, 

I  received  my  brother's  two  last  letters,  and  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  hear  that  my  father  is  so  poorly  ;  dont  let 
him  work  any  more,  I  hope  he  will  he  better  before  this  ar« 
rives.  I  have  all  the  prospect  of  success  that  is  possible, 
having  much  more  business  than  I  can  possibly  do.  I  have 
been  with  the  Kinr  and  Queen,  who  were  highly  pleased 
with  my  works,  and  took  two  of  my  pictures,  and  they  are 
hung  up  in  the  King's  collection,  at  the  Queen's  Palace.  As 
to  the  £900  business,  it  is  entirely  false,  for  I  was  but  paid  my 
price  and  no  more.     I  could  have  had  more  money  for  the 

pictures  if  I  bad  sold  tbem  to  several  Noblemen 

There  is 

no  work  stirring  at  this  time,  and  it  is  a  very  improper  time 
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In  this  year  he  prodaced  five  pictures;  an  old 
man^s  Head,  a  country  Boy  and  Girl,  a  Boy  and  Dog, 
an  old  Woman,  and  a  Beggar.  The  next  year  he  re- 
moved to  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  and 
continued,  for  several  successive  years,  to  exhibit  portraits 
of  various  persons.  In  1780,  his  first  exhibition  in  the 
higher  ^alk  of  painting  appeared  in  the  picture  of  James 
the  First  of  Scotland  assassinated  by  Graham  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Athol :  and,  the  next 
year,  vre  find  him  Royal  Academician  Elect,  and  ex- 
hibiting his  picture  of  the  A,ssassination  of  David  Rizzio. 
In  1788,  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. And  when  Alderman  Boydell  was  planning  his 
magnificent  edition  of  Shakspeare,  with  prints  engraved 

t««e«thetowo,  asit  U  e^lfl  and  very  dirty,  and  to  full  of 
MDoak  and  fog  that  you  can  hard^y^M  the  leagtb  of  your  nose, 
and  1  thoald  not  be  able  to  stir  any  wbere  out  by  day  nor  keep 
them  company  in  doors,  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  business. 
I  would  advise  them  to  come  up  in  June,  vben  tbey  may  see 
every  thing  in  fine  weather,  and  probably  1  shall  not  be  so 
busy  then  as  I  am  now,  because  most  of  tbe  quality  go  out  of 
town  at  that  time,  and  then  also  tbey  may  see  all  tbe  great 
bouses,  &c.  but  now  the  familys  are  in  town,  they'd  not  be 
able  to  see  one.  As  to  my  stay  here,  it  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances, as  the  continuation  of  employ  and  the  ehcourafr*- 
ment  I  may  meet  with.     If  I  have  time  and  money  1  shall 

certainly  come  down  In  the  summer 

Many  have  been  in  towa,  years, 

and  have  had  nothing  to  do,  whilst  1  who  have  been  her« 
but  two  or  three  months,  am  known  and  talked  of  by  every 
body.  To  be  known  is  the  jrreat  thing  in  London.  A  man 
may  do  ever  so  well,  if  nobody  knows  It,  it  will  signify  nothing 
and  among  se  many  thousand  and  ten  thousand  people.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  known.  I  cannot  think  what  gav^  rise 
to  that  report  which  you  heard,  as  1  have  never  had  a  pre- 
sent from  any  body  in  mv  life.  Money  is  very  scarce  amonc 
every  body,  and  I  only  aeeire  to  get  paid  for  what  1  do.  I 
have  taken  a  new  method,  and  make  them  all.  or  most  of 
them,  pav  half  as  soon  as  1  begin  tbe  pictures,  wicb  Is  a  very 
good  method.  Brother  E.  and  bis  wife  are  very  well  and 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  Brother  and  Betty  up  at  the  time  I 
mentioned,  they  join  in  their  duty  to  you  and  Father,  and 
love  to  Uncle,  Brother  and  Sisters^  &c.  with  your  alTectionaie 
son,  J.  OPIE. 

Direct  to  me  at  Mr.  Riccard's,  Orange  Court,  Leicester 
Fields,  LoBdoD.  March  11»  1782. 
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from  pictures  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  tbe  times, 
Opie  was  employed  to  paint  several  ;  which  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  artist's  own  fame.  It  is  intimated  that  his 
popularity  was  now  on  the  decline.  "  Lords  and  La- 
dies" ceased  to  swarm  around  the  "  Cornish  prodigy." 
But  the  gaae  of  wonder  is  transitory  :  that  was 
past.  Yet  our  Painter's  reputation  was  too  firmly  es- 
tablished  to  be   for  a  moment  shaken. 

An    unhappy  connexion,  however,  had  well  nigh 
scared  the  Muses  from  his  threshold. 

Fascinated   by  the  pretty  black  eyes  of  a  pawn- 
broker's   daughter  (a    Miss    B- )    he    had    no 

sooner  married  her,  than  he  found  others  were  fascinated 
also.  In  short,  he  sued  for  a  divorce  :  and  a  separation 
took  place.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  informs  me, 
that  happening  first  to  see  Opie's  marriage  announced  in 
the  public  prints,  she  mentioned  it  to  Wolcot ;  when  the 

Doctor  whispered. ..."  Miss  B !  a  B indeed  1 1" 

— ^.and  added  no  more.  It  appeared  to  her,  that  the  Doctor 
had  been  no  strang^er  to  the  levities  of  "  the  pawnbroker'! 
daughter.*'  We  are  told,  that  one  day  passing  St.  Giles's 
church  in  company  with  a  reputed  sceptic — "  1  was 
married  at  that  church,"  said  Opie.  And  "I  was  christ- 
ened there  I"  said  his  companion.  "  They  make  unsure 
work  there,  then — It  holds  neither  in  wedlock  nor  in 
baptism !" 

That  Opie  was  himself  given  to  talk  rather  lightly  on 
religious  subjects,  I  have  heard,  I  fear,  from  unquestion- 
able authority.  It  was  no  proof  of  his  respect  for  our 
Saviour,  that  he  would  sometimes  ask :  "  Am  not  I  the 
Carpenter's  son  ?" 

To  cultivate  a  strong  intellect,  Opie  was  sedulous  in 
frequenting  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  in  reading 
the  best  English  authors  and  our  translations  of  the  clas- 
gics.  And  he  remembered  all  he  read.  Charles  Fox, 
Home  Tooke,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  others,  whose 
*«  praise  was  fame,"  thought  very  highly  of  Opie's  talents. 
L 
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"  He  crowds  more  wisdom  (said  one  of  them)  "  into  a 
few  words,  than  almost  an j  man  I  ever  knew.''  Of  his 
alienation  from  his  patron,  I  have  heard  many  stories 
from  their  friends — some  imputing  the  blame  to  one,and 

some  to  the  other.     Wolcot,  when  I  last  saw  him at 

Exeter — was  shy  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  say  expressly, 
"  Opie  had  not  been  so  good  as  his  word." — But,  I  believe, 
*'  You  and  I  go  snacks'' — was  assumed  as  the  motto  to 
our  Painter's  arms ;  not  to  be  obliterated  unless  by  mu- 
tual consent.  However  he  might  have  afiected  the  con- 
trary, Opie  suffered  much  from  this  breach  with  Wolcot ; 
though  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  was  doubtless  a  sorer 
affliction  ;— 'for  which,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  he  wisely  sought  and  found  a  remedy  in  a  charm- 
ing woman  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  37,  married  Miss  Alder- 
son,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Alderson,  M.  D.  of  Nor- 
wich.* 

Mrs.  Opie  never  appears  in  a  more  amiable  point  of 
view,  than  in  her  biography  of  her  husband.  In  her 
vindication  of  Opie  from  the  charge  of  speaking  his  mind 
too  coarsely — **  my  temper,"  she  says,  "  and  patience 
have  often  been  on  the  point  of  deserting  me,  even  when 

*  OrMra.  Opie't  poems  ia  the  Annual  Anthology,  OA^  of 
the  most  pleasing  is  this  Sonnet  to  her  husband,  on  bis  having 
painted  the  Picture  of  Mrs.Twiss. 

Hail  to  thy  pencil !  well  its  glowing  art. 
Has  trac'd  those  features  painted  on  my  heart. 
Now,  tho*  in  distant  scenes  she  soon  will  rove. 
Still  shall  I  here  behold  the  friend  I  love  ; 
Still  see  that  smile  **  endearinff,  artless,  kind," 
The  eyes  mild  beam  that  speaks  the  candid  mind, 
IVhich,  sportive  oft,  yet  fearful  to  offend. 
By  humour  charms,  but  never  wounds  a  friend. 
But  in  my  breast  contending  feelings  rise. 
While  this  lov'd  semblance  facinates  my  eyes  { 
Now  pleas'd,  I  mark  the  painter's  skilfal  line. 
Now  joy,  because  the  skill  I  mark  was  thine  : 
And  while  I  prize  the  gift  by  thee  bestow'd. 
My  heart  proclaims,  l*m  of  the  giver  proud. 
Thus  pride  and  friendship  war  with  equal  strife, 
Aud  now  the  Friend  exults,  and  now  the  Wife.'* 

4m€Ua0pif,im. 
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Mr.  Opie's  had  not  aadergone  the  slightest  alteratioa 
...  .a  strong  proof  that  he  possessed  that  self-command 
which  is  one  of  ihe  requisites  of  good  breeding/'* 

From  this  accomplished  lady,  Opie  (as  we  were 
told)  received  considerable  assistance  in  the  composition 
of  the  Lectures  which  he  read  at  the  British  Institution. 
But  Mrs.  Opie,  it  is  asserted,  ^^  had  no  finger  in  the 
pie."  Whether  this  lady  was  equally  clever  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  pie,  and  of  a  poem,  I  cannot  say.  In  apply- 
ing this  vulgar  adage  to  Mrs.  Opie,  no  insinuation 
is  intended,  to  the  discredit  of  her  cookery  or  her  poetry. 
The  Lectures  were,  certainly, "  works  to  wonder  at,"  as 
coming  from  a  pers^on  so  fresih  in  the  .fields  of  fashion  and 
of  literature.  I  dislike  one  expression  in  a  very  fine  pas- 
sage :  '^  strait  is  the  gate  (to  excellence)  and  narrow  is 
the  way :  and  few  there  be,  that  find  it  V*  And,  on  a  re- 
view of  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think  the  late  Bishop  of . 
Durham's  praise  of  the  Lectures  somewhat  extravagant. 
•*  You  were  known  before,  as  a  great  painter,  Mr.  Opie! 
You  will  now  be  known  as  a  great  writer  !*' 

In  the  mean  time,  ii  should  be  remembered,  that 
Opie  had  many  estimable  qualities.  He  was  a  good  son^ 
and  a  good  brother.f 

*  Edward  Opie,  our  youngr  limner,  now  at  my  elbow, 
inrorms  me,  that  bit  fpreat  uncle'e  temper  was  one  day  put 
severely  to  the  test,  by  the  ignorance  and  officioiisness  of  a 
servant  maid  «  who  finding  his  paintinff-chamber  ui»tocked, 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  *'  in  righting  up  the  room"  | 
when  among  other  cleanings,  she  c4eaned,  as  she  thought, 
several  of  the  freshly  painted  portraits  ;~rubbing  away  their 
roughnesses,  and  in  particular,  picking  offthe  white  specks 
under  their  eyes.  Opie,  giving  her  credit  for  meaning  well, 
laughed  amidst  sore  vexation.  '*  The  Antiquary,*'  under 
similar  circumstances,  was  not  thus  candid  or  forbearing.  He 
had  not,  indeed,  O pie's  attachment  to  '*  woman  kind.*' 

+  The  two  following  letters  are  truly  cbarmcterktie  of 
our  Punter. 

**  Jdi98  Opie^  St.  Jgnet,  Truro,  ComwaU,  Marth  4, 1800. 
Dear  Bbtt, 

1  am  pleased  to  hear  you  take  so  much  care  of  poor 
Mother,  and  I  hope  she  will  get  better  as  the  weather  be- 
comes warmer.     I  ihould  think  port  wine  the  most  strength* 

L   2 
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Cunningham  sums  up  the  character  of  Opie  as  a 
painter,  in  the  following  manner  : 

''  He  is  not  a  leader,  perhaps,  but  neither  is  he  the 
servile  follower  of  any  man,  or  any  school.  His  original 
deficiency  of  imagination,  no  labour  could  strengthen, 
and  no  study  raise.  His  model  mastered  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  want  the  power  of  elevating  what  is  mean, 
and  of  substituting  the  elegant  for  the  vulgar.  Opie  saw 
the  common  but  not  the  poetic  nature  of  his  subjects  : 
he  had  no  visions  of  the  grand  and  heroic.  His  pencil 
could  strike  out  a  rough  and  manly  Cromwell,  but  was 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  dark  subtle  spirit  of  a  Vane,  or 
the  princely  eye  and  bearing  of  a  Falkland  or  a  Montrose. 
His  strength  lay  in  boldness  of  effect,  simplicity  of  com- 
position in  artless  attitudes,  and  in  the  vivid  portraiture  of 
individual  nature." 

I  shall  resortto  Cunningham,  likewise,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  illness  and  death.  *'  He  was  attacked  (says  C.) 

eningfor  her,  but  whatever  yon  find  does  her  i;ood,  let  her 
have  every  day.  I  -wiU  enquire  shortly  and  let  you  knov 
-what  is  most  proper.  Pray  take  particular  care  not  to  let 
her  be  left  by  herself  at  any  time  while  she  is  In  this  -weak 
state,  and  tell  her  bow  much  we  were  concerned  to  hear  of 
her  accident,  and  also,  that  I  hope  both  of  us,  or  at  least  that 
J  shall  certainly  make  a  point  of  coming  dowp  to  see  her 
this  summer,  and  that  I  hope  to  find  her  quite  set  up  again 
by  that  time.  Be  sure  let  her  be  well  clothed,  and  not  want 
for  fire.  Comfort  her  and  keep  up  her  spirits  by  all  means, 
and  say  every  thing  kind  for  me,  you  cannot  say  more  than 
1  feel  for  her.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  distance  makes  it 
next  to  impossible  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  me  to  come 
down,  which  I  should  do  oftener  than  I  nave  done,  but  that  I 
fear  the  parting  does  her  more  harm  than  the  seeing  me  does 
good. 

God  bless  you  both,  and  believe  me   ever  most  affec- 
tionately. Your  brother, 

J.  OPIE." 
"  Dear  Bett,  November  20. 

What  the  devil  is  the  reason  that  thou  art  in  such  a 
fright,  indeed  what  should  make  thee  suspect  the  contrary  ? 
My  not  having  written  is  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  have 
kept  thee  quiet,  for  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  me  thou 
certainly  wonld'st  have  heard  of  it  by  me  and  by  many 
others,  henceforth  I  desire   thou    wilt   remember  the  old 
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by  a  consuming  illness  which  baffled  the  knowlege  of 
five  skilful  doctors  :  Pitcaira  and  Baillie  were  of  the 
number.  His  friends  came  round  him  with  aifectionate 
solicitude  ;  among  whom  was  Henry  Thomson  ;  to 
whom  he  confided  the  finishing  of  the  robes  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  portrait.  The  picture  of  the  Duke  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  A  fit  of  delirium  had 
subsided  :  He  lifted  his  head,  and  observed  :  "  There 
is  not  colour  enough  in  the  back-ground."  More  colour 
was  added  ;  when  Opie  said  with  a  smile  :  "  Thom- 
son !  it  will  do  now.  If  you  could  not  do  it,  nobody 
could.'* — The  delirium  returned,  and  took  its  hue  from 
the  picture  he  had  just  looked  at :  And  he  continued 
painting  in  idea,  till  death  interposed  on  the  9th  of  April, 

sayinir  **  no  newt  it  goodntmt,**  and  not  fret  thyself  became  I 
am  lazy  and  dont  like  to  write  when  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

My  dearest  Amelia  was  not  so  fortunate  in  coming  to 
town  as  myself,  she  was  overtarned  in  the  mail  about  SO 
miles  from  town,  and  so  bruised  as  to  cause  her  to  be  lame  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  but  she  is  now  1  hope  per- 
fectlyrecovered,  she  desires  me  to  give  her  kindest  love  to 

\ou  and  mother  and  to  thank  you  for  your  presents 

Keep  up  mother's  spirits  and  tell  herl  am  very  well  and  hops 
to  see  her  again  next  summer,  and  my  wife  hopes  the  same, 
give  my  love  to  Mary  James,  &c.  &c.  and  believe  me  ever 
Affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  OPIE. 

Let  brother's  picture  be  sent  oflTas  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
will  take  care  the  other  shall  be  sent  down  as  soon  as  I  have 
time  to  paint  one  of  Amelia  to  go  with  it." 

Mrs.  Opie  had  a  great  dislike  to  have  her  picture  drawn. 
Her  son,  therefore,  painted  her  surreptitiously.  And  he 
marked  her  features  and  her  character  much  more  at  his  ease 
in  '*  gazing"  on  her,  when  asleep,  than  when  in  her  waking 
moments.— Mrs.  O  pie's  is  a  fine  portrait.  It  is  said  there  are 
two :  But  the  picture  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  was 
painted  when  Opie  was  about  thirty.  It  may  be  seen  at  the 
Blowing- House— 1  beg  pardon— at  Harmonj/-Co/. 

Betty  Opie  was  a  sensible  woman.  Strength  of  intellect, 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  are  traits  in  the  character  of  all  the 
O pie's.  1  have  often  wished,  that  I  could  have  caught  from 
her  lips,  every  word,  her  admirable  narrative  of  her  Jour- 
ney to  London,  and  of  the  sights  she  saw  there.  In  drollery 
and  shrewd  remark  she  was  unequalled.  Poor  Betty  died  sud- 
denly at  Harmony-Cot.  1  had  a  pleasant  conversation  with 
her,  not  a  week  before  her  death. 
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1807.  On  dissection,  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  mar* 
row  and  its  investing  membrane  were  found  slightly  in- 
flamed, and  the  brain  surcharged  with  blood.  On  the 
20th  of  April  he  was  interred  in  St.  Paufs  Cathedral^ 
near  Sir  J.  Reynolds."* 


As  they  ''  bow  to  salute  the  rising  sun/'  the  Cor- 
nish are  now  lavisfaing  their  praises  on  young  Edward 
Ofib.  Of  the  same  parish  with  John  his  great  uncle, 
and  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
father  to  the  trade.  But  from  a  boy  a  limner,  and 
equally  quick  and  sure  in  hitung  likenesses,  he  soon 
overstepped  »the  limits  of  his  handicraft  occupation.  In 
each  of  these  particulars,  he  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
his  uncle.  In  Edward,  however,  we  see  no  traits  of 
rusticity.  As  at  Place,  we  hailed  the  opening  genius  of 
John  Opie,  under  the  patronage  of  Prideaux;  so 
at  Clowance,  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Aubyn, 
(whose  taste  and  attachment'  to  the  fine  arts  can 
only  be  equalled  by  his  munificence)  Edward  w,as 
happy  in  producing  the  portraits  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  St.  Aubyn  and  the  Miss  St.  Aubyns,  and 
others  of  the  same  distinguished  house.  Of  his  family- 
piece  at  Scorrier,  consisting  of  four  children  and  a  dog,  I 
have  heard  the  grouping  much  commended. 

Of  his  other  portraits^  I  shall  notice  three  only — 
Dr.  Cardew*s  and  Mr.  James  Nankivell's  (both  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  John  Opie)  ;  and  one  in  this  house, 
the  merits  of  which,  had  I  been  an  amateur  or  an  artist  of 
the  first  order,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  appreciate. 
The  husband's  partiality  to  a  beloved  wife,  must  neces- 
sarily preclude  the  inquisition  of  the  critic.  Yet  shall  I 
venture  to  say,  that,  I  am  sure,  the  graceful  resemblance 
of  this  portrait  to  the  original  in  feature  and  expression, 

♦  pp,  210,211. 
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cannot  but  endear  it  to  our  children.  And  may  it 
descend  to  our  children's  children  amidst  the  few  family- 
pictures  that  are  yet  preserved  to  U8»  the  most  valoable  and 
valued  of  all ! 

What  Edward's  pencil  may  create  hereafter,  we 
know  not.  He  is  only»  as  yet,  a  portrait-painter.  But 
be  wants  not,  I  conceive,  (what,  according  to  Cunning- 
ham, his  uncle  wanted)  '*  the  power  of  elevating  the 
mciin,  and  of  substituting  the  elegant  for  the  vulgar.'' 
His  colouring  is  natural  and  harmonious.  Yet  it  re« 
mains  to  be  proved,  whether  be  possesses  an  imagination 
to  awaken  every  subject  iato  vivid  life— whether  his 
genius  be  of  that  bold  character,  which  authorized  his  re- 
lation to  cry  :  "  In  eternum  pingo  I — I  paint  for  immor- 
tality f '  Has  he  the  strength  or  energy  to  draw  a  beggar, 
with  his  uncle^ — to  produce  such  a  specimen  of  native 
simplicity  and  the  magic  force  of  the  chiaro-scuro  ? — lo 
his  portraits,  he  is  always  correct.  He  hits  likenesses  (as 
we  have  said)  with  great  facility :  and  his  pencil  is  equally 
true  to  the  complexion  and  the  cast  of  the  countenance, 
from  his  accurate  attention  to  the  living  originals. 

There  are  some,  I  am  aware,  of  a  different  opinion. 
But  I  would  advise  our  young  artist  to  keep  in  mind 
that 

"  Vain  self-love,  in  every  age  the  same, 
"  Will  fondly  urge  some  visionary  claim  ;" 

and  that  often 
**  The  luckless  Painter,  destined  to  submit. 
Mourns  the  lost  likeness  which  he  once  had  hit  ; 
And,  doom'd  to  groundless  censure,  bears  alone 
The  grievous  load  of  errors  not  his  own," 

Ifhe  attempt  historical  painting,  we  shall  see  beau- 
tiful combinations  of  Nature,  and  characteristic  features, 
and  costume  represented  with  fidelity.  But  shall  we  hail 
the  fire  from  Heaven — the  strong  illuminations — the  kind- 
ling up  of  heroes,  amidst  the  terror  of  their  march,  and 
the  glory  of  their  conquests  1      Far  be  it  from  me  to  in- 
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sinuate,  that  such  may  not  exist.  Our  limner  has  ambi- 
tion  laudable  ambition.      And    one  circumstance 

is  greatly  in  his  favour,  that  at  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie's  at 
Norwich,  he  is  kindly  acknowleged  as  "the  relation 
and  the  friend." 


It  is  remarkable,  that  a  third  Cornish  painter,  who 
will,  probably,  arise  to  eminence,  is  likewise  the  son  of  a 
carpenter;  who  was  a  workman  at  this  house, and  a  tenant 
of  one  of  the  Polwhele-estates,  for  several  years — I 
mean  Andrew  Stephens,  of  Truro.  It  was  some  time 
since,  that  Stephens  was  pleased  to  amuse  us  with  minia- 
ture sketches,  for  the  most  part  caricatures, ...  felicitous 
in  design  and  execution.  His  figures,  animated  with  life 
and  spirit,  were  extremely  well  grouped  ;  and  the  charac- 
ters brought  to  view  with  much  correctness  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  often  with  much  genuine  humour.  In  London, 
Stephens  is  already  ranked,  I  believe,  with  artists  of  con- 
siderable merit. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Lane  is  another  Cornish  painter,  son  of 
an  exciseman  who,  I  understand,  resided  at  Helston.  A 
protegee  of  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  he  went  to  Italy  in 
1815.  Whilst  at  Rome  he  painted  a  very  large  picture, 
which  made  same  noise  in  JSngland,  and  still  more  at 
Rome ;  the  subject,  the  Angel  warning  Joseph  to  fly  into 
Egypt  with  the  Virgin  and  Christ:  *  it  was  an  attempt  to 
unite  the  drawing  of  the  Roman  school  with  the  colouring 
of  the  Venetian.  It  must  have  faults  (for  what  human 
work  is  faultless)  but  it  is  a  work  of  great  merit.      The 

♦  The  critics  who  tell  us,  that  "  this  picture  is  full  of 
anachronisms—overloaded  with  fijrures,  and  faulty  in  the  dis- 
tributionofliiirht,**  allow  that  Lane  is  *' a  great  painter,  and 
that  his  works  will  one  day  exalt  the  character  of  the  Bri- 
tish artists,  and  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  Italian 
school,  if  he  dom  not  adhere  too  mechanically  to  the  antique.*' 
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bigotry  of  many  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  was  shewn  by  an 
objection  taken  to  the  placing  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  on 
the  same  bed.  In  consequence  of  this  unreasonable  ob- 
jection. Lane  was  not  allowed  to  exhibit  his  picture  at 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke;  a  permission  generally 
granted  to  works  of  any  eminence.  Mr.  Lane  was  lately 
engaged  in  painting  portraits  of  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendarves,  Mr.  Le  Grice, 
and  of  his  noble  and  generous  patron. 


BoNB,  one  of  the  Bones  of  Probus,  has  carried  the 
painting  in  enamel  to  high  perfection.  I  shall  particu" 
iarize  only  a  fine  miniature-head  of  the  late  King  (Geo. 
IV.)  enamelled  by  Bone  ;  who  had  the  honour  of  pla- 
cing it  in  her  Majesty's  hands  at  Windsor,  the  year  before 
her  death. 
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SECTION  V. 


CRITICISM. 


As  our  two  illustrious  Cornish  critics,  I  ought  to 
have  brought  Peters  and  Toup  together  ;  the  first,  the 
critic  in  Hebrew,  the  second,  in  Greek.  But  the  critic 
cism  of  Peters  has  been  anticipated  under  the  topic  of 
Divinity*  It  remains,  therefore,  to  notice  Toup  only  : 
and  Toup  v^as  himself  an  host.  I  shall  state,  then,  ^*  in 
order  due  and  as  in  duty  bound,"  that  Jonathan*  Toup, 
born  at  St.  Ives,  in  1713,  (and  there  baptized  5th 
December,  in  the  same  year,)  received  the  first  princi- 
ples of  his  education  at  a  grammar-school  in  that  town, 
and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
master  of  a  private  school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Merryn  : 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Exeter-College,  Oxford  ; 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B. 

*  Though  bapt!Hed  Jonathm,  he  tigfned  himself  in  hit 
later  works  Joannes  Toup. 

The  family  of  Toup  appears  to  have  been  of  some  re- 
spectability in  the  County  of  Dorset  t  and  in  the  church- 
vard  of  the  church  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity  at  Shaftesbury,  there 
is  this  monumental  inscription  :  "Hie  jacet  corpus  Roberti 
Toope  Kenerosi  qui  obiit  deeimo  octavo  die  Septembris  anno 
Domini,  1671.- Onesiphorus  Toup,  Clerk,  of  Dorset,  bet weea 
16th  January,  1682  and  1690,  was  a  man  of  ^ood  property. 
He  left  issue  by  his  wife  Grace,  a  lady  of  Bristol,  three  sons 
and  three  dau^^hters. 

1,  Onesiphorus  Toup,  of  Taunton,  who  died  in  1719, 
had  issue  a  son,  Onesiphorus  who  was  in  the  Guards, 
and  died  s.  p.  and  a  dao^rhter  Grace,  who  married 
Matthew  Talbot,  a  tucker  of  Taunton,  and  was  Uviog  in  very 
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He  was  ordained  a  Deacon,  6th  March,  1736,  at 
which  time  he  was  of  Exeter-college.f  On  the  9th  of 
March,  he  was  licensed  to  the  Curacy  of  Philleigh ;  which 
he  relinquished  for  the  Curacy  of  Burian,  29th  of  May, 
1738.     He  was  ordained  a  Priest,  28th  May,  1738. 

reduced  circuniBtaqces  at  Taunton,  lan^llS.  She  had  issue 
vhose  descendants  are  presumed  to  be  now  liFing* 

%  Jonathan. 

S,  Joseph,  of  Bridport,  who  died  at  sea  s.  p. 

4,  Mary,  who  married,  but  died  s.  p. 

5,  Grace  died  unmarried. 

6,  Susannah  died  unmarried,  29th  May,  1783,  ased  about  90. 
Jonathan  Toap,  the  second  son,  entered  into  Hoty  Orders, 

and  was  lecturer  of  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  where  he  died,  and 
was  buried,  4th  July,  1721.  He  married  Prudence,  dauKhter 
of  John  Busvargriis,  of  BosFarfTUs,  in  Penwith,  Esq.  by  Mary, 
daoi^hter  of  John  Uaticke,  of  Botallack,  gent.  By  her  Mr. 
Toup  had  issue 

1,  Jonathan. 

%  Mary,  who  married  Charles  Worth,  of  St.  Ires,  in  Corn- 
wall, gent,  but  died  s.  p. 

Prudence,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Toup,  married,  secondly,  the 
Rer.  John  Keiffwtn,  Rector  of  Landrake,  and  by  him  had 
several  children,  all  of  whem,  exceptin||p  two  daughters. 
Prudence  and  Anne,  died  unmarried.  The  said  Prudence 
married  Charles  Worth,  Esq.  the  late  husband  of  her  half 
sister,  Mary  Teup,  and  left  issue*  The  said  Anne  married 
John  Blake,  (who  died  in  1762,)  and  dyinr  in  1814,  left  by  him 
three  dauj;hters  and  coheirs  ;  Phillis,  who  married  Nicholas 
Harris  Nicholas,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  44th  Foot,  and  Major  of 
the  Royal  Fencibie  Cavalry,  but  died  in  1799,  s.  p.  Anne, 
who  married  Paul  Harris  Nicholaa,  of  East  Looe,  f^ent.  and  is 
now  living  a  widow  without  issue  |  and  Margaret,  who  is  new 
living, the  wife  of  Captain  John  Harris  Nicholas,  R.N.  by 
whom  she  has  five  sons. 

1,  John  Toup  Nicolas,  Esq.  Post-Captain  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  Companion  of  the  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Sicilian  Order  of  St. 
Ferdinand  and  Merit,  who  is  married  and  has  issue. 

2,  Paul  Harris ;  3,  William  Keigwin ;  4,  Nicholas  Harris ; 
5,  Charles  Henry* 

f  Mr.  Upton  was  cAected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  i*^ 
the  year  1728 1  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1732 ;  and  (what  perhaps 
may  be  considered  as  not  the  least  material  piece  of  intelli- 
gence  relating  to  Mr.  Upton,)  Toup  became  his  pupil  in  the 
same  year,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  the 
University  had  no  other  tutor.  The  extract  from  the  Register 
pf  Cautions  in  Exeter  College  is  as  follows  : 

*<  JHfir*  15tb,  1732-3.    Fro  Jonathan  Toup,  de  St,  Jves,  in  com. 
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On  the  28th  of  July,  1750,  he  was  presented  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Martin's,  near 
Looe. 

It  is  told,  (and  I  believe  it  is  a  true  anecdote,)  that 
Bishop  Keppel,  not  aware  that  such  a  man  as  our  critic 
existed  in  his  Diocese,  was  one  day  very  abruptly  asked 
by  Warburton,  wh^lfcer  he  had  taken  care  of  Toup  ?" 
Toup  (said  Keppel)  who  is  Toup  ?  A  poor  curate  in 
your  Diocese  (said  W.)  but  the  first  Greek  scholar  in  Eu- 
rope. Nor  did  Warburton  drop  the  conversation,  till  he 
had  obtained  a  promise  from  Keppel  to  give  Toup  a  living. 
— And  Keppel  was  as  good  as  his  word.— r-No  great  clerk 
himself,  his  Lordship  of  Exeter  had  but  little  respect  for 
learned  men. 

For  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  Toup  went  to  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1756  :*  where,  of  course,  he  was 
not  rejected  ;  though  I  have  not  heard  that  he  wa^  gra- 
tified by  any  peculiar  marks  of  attention. 

He  was  installed  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  14th  May, 
1774.+  Hfi  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mer- 
ryn's,  9th  July,  1776,  and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to 
Richard  (Hurd)  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  20th 
of  July,  1776.  This  is  dry  detail !  and  I  fear  a  g^reat 
part  of  the  philological  notices  may  be  thought  equally 
jejune  ;  though  I  always  endeavour  to  escape  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  dates  to  opinions  ;  from  verbal  correc- 
tions to  enlightened  sentiment ;  and  from  controversial 
jargon  to  moral  illustration. 

C<nwtb,     Batt,  jam  nunc  admis$o,^*     Subscribed  by  the  then 
bursar,  Mr.  Cosserat,  and  Mr.  John  Upton  at  tutor. 

*  Toup  on  his  return  from  Cambridge,  A.  M,  was  not 
long  before  Tisitins  the  shop  of  bis  old  friend  Fletcher  in  the 
T,url  ;  where  he  bought  an  unpublished  Greek  Dictionary  in 
MS.  for  two  guineas—**  which  C^ays  my  informer)  by  the 
use  the  great  critic  appears  to  have  made  of  it  in  his  works, 
must  have  been  a  pennyworth." 

t  He  had  succeeded  in  1773,  to  the  estates  of  Busvargus, 
under  the  will  of  his  mother ;  who  inherited  the  same  as 
sister  and  sole  heiress  of  William  Busvargus,  but  who  4ie4 
8.  p.  Jane,  3.7^l« 
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The  Suidas,  the  Theocritus  and  the  Longinus  of 
our  Author,  require  no  recognizance  of  their  excellence 
or  their  celebrity. 

Mr;  Toup  published  the  first  part  of  his  "  Emenda- 
tiones  in  Smcfcrn/'in  1760 ;  thu  second  part  in  1764,  and 
the  third,  in  1766. 

In  f 767,  he  published  his  "  EpiMa  Criiica  ad 
virum  ctieherrvmum  Gul.  Episcop,  Ghc.^* 

In  the  literary  contest  between  Bishop  Warburton 
and  Dr.  Lowth,  Mr.  Toup  sided  with  the  former  ;  to 
whom  he  addressed  this  Critical  Epistle.  By  adroitly 
apologising  for  himself,  if  he  should  in  his  haste, 
"  curnente  rot^,"  have  said  any  thing  disrespectful  of 
the  great  Bentley,  "quern  nemo  vituperare  ausit  nisi 
fungus ;"  he  clearly  marks  out  whom  he  aims  at. 
Dr.  Lowih  had  spoken  of  Bentley  as  a  subaltern  pio- 
neer in  literature,  "  caprimnlgus  aut  fossor  ;"  which 
evoked  (I  should  rather  say  provoked)  a  severe  expostu*- 
latory  pamphlet  from  the  poet  Cumberiand,  grandson  of 
celebrated  critic* 

In  1771,  the  learned  world  was  favoured  with 
Warton's  admirable  edition  of  **  Theocritus ;"  in  which 
appeared  numerous  annotations  and  corrections  from 
Toup*s  pen. 

Our  critic's  correspondence  with  Warton  may  here 
be  interposed  with  good  effect.  Without  farther  preface, 
therefore,  I  shall  submit  to  the  perusal  of  the  learned,  se- 
veral Letters  ;  not  the  most  edifying,  perhaps,  or  amu- 
eing^—but  they  are  Toup's  Letters. 


•  In  the  contest  with  Warburfon  I  remember  a  pag- 
•age  in  which  Lowth,  for  the  sake  of  u  laiijfh  at  the 
eipence  of  his  antaeonlKt,  applied  to  him  the  pesBase  in 
\rhich  the  Pssalmist  introduces  the  Creator  of  the  universe  as 
saying,  ••  Moab  is  my  wash-pot  ;  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out 
ray  shoe.  This,  in  Voltaire,  would  haye  been  called  oro^ 
fane  ribaldry.  *^ 
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Mr.  Toup  to  Mr.  Warton. 

St.  MarHn\  Jpril  21, 1767. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the   7th   February 
last,  concerning  the  MS.  but  it  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 
I  suppose  you  have  put  your  amanuensis  to  work  again. 
I  am  sorry  I  should   give  you  so  much  trouble. — I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  your  edition  of  Theocritus.      I  had  some 
thoughts  once  of  publishing  thai  author  myself.      But  I 
Wanted  that  assistance  which  the  Bodleian  will  amply   af. 
ford  you.    I  have  been  looking  over  my  papers,  and  find 
Mr.  Reiskef  has  been  before  me  in  some  of  my  suspicions. 
However,  I  hope,  I  shall   find  some  things  which   may 
merit  your  attention,  and  be  no  discredit  to  the  Univer- 
sity, of  which  I  was  once  a  member.      What  I  have  to 
say  on  one  or  two  of  the  Idylliums,  I   will  draw  up  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  which  you  may  add  to  the  foot  of 
your  notes,  or  preface,  just  as  you  think  fit.       It  may 
cofltain  perhaps  seven  or  eight  pages.       So  that  you  will 
let  me  know  when  you  put  your  notes  to  the  press,  that 
I  may  send  it  up  in  season.      I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
likewise,  what  MSS.  of  Theocritus  you  have  consulted, 
and  what  other  assistances  you  have  met  with  in   the  li- 
braries of  Oxford.      Have  you   consulted  Dr.  Askew 
about  it  ?     He  wrote  me  lately  that  he  had  in  his  library 
300  Greek  MSS.  but  whether  any  of  Theocritus  I  know 
not     I  wish  he  would  give  us  a  catalogue  of  them.    He 
k  a  learned  man  ;  and  I  hear,  my  late  friend  Dr.  Taylor  has 
left  all  his  papers  to  his  care,  in  order  to  finish  his  edition 
of  Demosthenes;  but  I  fear  Dr.  Askew  has  something  else 
to  do. — I  shall  thank  you  for  a  letter  at  your  leisure;  for 
really  I  am  in  pain  about  the  Epigrams,  not  on  your  part, 
but  for  fear  they  have  miscarried.  I  am.  Rev.   Sir,  with 
great  respect,         Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JO.  TOUP. 

f  Reiske  eomplaineii  bitterly  to  Dr.  Askew  of  Toup'i 
illiberality.  And  tne  Doctor  offered  to  get  any  thinpf  printed 
in  London  against  Toup.  Rtiske,  however,  died  without  re- 
taliation. 
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You  will  be  so  good  to  add  the  Scholia  and  Notei 
to  the  copy  :  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  a  further 
account  of  Mr.  St.  Amaod,  whom  I  am  quite  unac- 
quainted with. 

Mr.  Toup  to  Mr.  Warton. 

St.  Martin\  July  SO,  1767- 
Dear  Sir, 

I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nourse  the  bookseller, 
dated  the  20th  instant,  in  which  he  wrote  me  that  he  had 
sent  you  a  copy  of  my  Critical  Epistle  ;  so  that  I  hope 
you  have  received  it  by  this  time.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  the  care  of  it.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
Greek  learning,  which  will  be  entertaining  enough  to  such 
as  have  any  taste  for  these  things  and  to  such  only. 
When  you  have  read  it,  you  will  give  me  your  thoughts 
ingenuously  about  it.  I  was  in  hopes  Mr.  St.  Amand 
might  have  collated  afresh  the  Paris  MSS.  of  Longinus, 
which  Bis^p  Pearce  chiefly  follows.  It  is  wrote  in 
such  a  character  that  I  much  question  whether  the  former 
collection  may  always  be  just  and  accurate.  I  wish  we 
had  one  from  St.  Aroand,  whose  ability  and  fidelity 
might  be  depended  on.  When  you  write  me  next,  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  favour  me  with  your 
thoughts  of  the  late  pompous  edition  of  the  Oxford  Mar- 
bles ;  how  many  volumes,  at  what  price,  by  whom  sent 
out.  If  well  executed,  I  should  be  willing  to  purchase 
them.  I  wonder  the  University  has  never  thought  of 
republishing  Hudson's  Geographi  Minores.  They  are 
become  very  scarce,  and  so  scarce  that  I  never  was  able 
to  procure  a  copy,  though  I  have  seen  them  in  some  li- 
braries. They  might  be  reprinted  with  additions,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  pointed  out  by  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Wasse.  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  te- 
dious, and  am,  with  great  respect,  sir. 

Your  roost  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

JO.  TOUP. 
P.  S.     I  shall  take  care  to  send  my    notes  on 
Theocritus  in  season. 
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Mr.  Toup  to  Mr.  Warton, 

March  9, 1770. 
Dear  Sir, 

By  yours  of  February  28th,  I  apprehend  that  you 
had  reprinted  the  leaf^  and  consequently  should  have 
omitted  the  Postscript,  which  maxie  me  write  you  about  it. 
But  by  your  last,  of  March  2d,  I  find  all  is  well,  and  that 
the  two  concluding  notes  will  be  added  to  the  postscript. 
— I  mak«  no  doubt  but  you  have  likewise  taken  care  of 
ray  last  note  on  Epigram  3,  either  by  inserting  it,  or  adding 
it  as  a  detached  article.  It  is,  I  think,  a  certain  emenda- 
tion. When  you  send  the  book,  be  pleased  to  send  it  by 
the  Plymouth  machine  from  London,  to  be  left  with  Mr. 
Bobert  Haydon,  bookseller  in  Plymouth,  for  conveyance 
to  me.  As  soon  as  I  have  it,  I  shall  draw  up  an  index  to 
my  Addenda ;  and  if  I  observe  any  mistakes  shall  set  all 
things  right,  as  in  my  notes  on  Suidas,  Szc.  Whpn  I  re- 
ceive the  copy,  I  will  write  you  again.  In  the  mean 
time  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

J.  TOUP.. 
P.  S.  The  alteration  of  lepusculus  into  lepus- 
cula,  of  which  I  wrote  you  last  post,  I  suppose  came  too 
late.  However  it  does  not  signify,  for  bqo  (lepus  and 
lepusculus  are  of  the  common  gender.^  Neither  can  I 
find  lepuscula  in  any  of  my  dictionaries. 

Mr.  Toup  to  Mr.  Warton. 

^pril  10, 1771. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Holmes  the  1 1th  of 
March,  since  which  Mr.  Ruhnkein  sent  me  a  Dissertation 
"  de  vita  et  scriptis  Longini,"  which,  as  it  contains  some 
things  new,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  University  think  pro- 

*  There  certainly  is  not  such  a  word  as  lepnscula.  L«put 
and  LepiiseuhiM,  strictly  dpeak'mg,  are  both  inaisculine,  nor 
'will  thejr  Ue  found,  on  any  classical  authority,  with  a  t'emi- 
nine  epithet :  they  cannot  therefore  be  termed  common,  but 
epicene. 
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per,  I  would  have  printed  before  the  text,  by  vray  of 
Pfole/^omena,  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  46  pages  in  4to, 
and  will  make  an  useful  and  elegant  addition  to  the  work. 
If  the  Delegates  approve  of  it,  as  I  make  no  doubt  they 
will,  r  will  write  to  Mr.  Saigas,  the  Sub^preceptor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  desire  him  to  send  his  copy  to  the 
University,  which  may  be  printed  off  while  the  index  is 
forming,  which  Mr.  Holmes  will  take  care  of.  I  wish 
you  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  talk  with  the 
Delegates,  that  this  affair  may  not  be  neglected,  but  every 
thing  m«ny  begot  ready  in  season  for  the  work.  As  soon 
as  the  notes  are  printed  off,  I  would  desire  Mr.  Holmes 
to  send  me  a  copy  by  Mr.  Elrasly,  to  be  forwarded  to 
me  by  Haydon,  bookseller  at  Plymouth,  when  I 
will  form  the  index,  and  send  up  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  am, 
Dear  sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

J.  TOUP. 

P.  S.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Holmes  this  post,  but 
have  not  mentioned  the  Prolegomena  ;  so  you  will  advise 
bim  of  it. 

In  1772,  he  published  his  celebrated  "  AppeMicula 
noUirurri  in  TheocritumJ' 

T^>e»e  Appendicula  are  dedicated  *•  Illustrissimo 
viro  Frederic©  Archiepiscopo  Cantaariensi."  The  pam- 
phlet before  us  is  rendered  peculiarly  interesting,  by  the 
allusions  to  a  controversy  which  arose  from  a  note  in  the 
Theocritus,  on  the  ward  vifOKo^nos*  in  the  I4th  Idyllium. 

♦  AXKoQ  icai  yXi/Kiwv  YnOKOAITIOl  aWoy  ioiaa 

0aXir£  <pi\ov 
And  **  mischier*  (satd  I,)  vat  I  rifrht  in  my  fears  } 
Becifone,  nor  insult  me  I  a  cume  on  thy  tear»  I 
hefiontt,  cinc^  a  iwetttrthi/  bosom  pOi$»t$es  ; 
Gu,  cheriih  bi«  love  with  thy  -wanton  caresBes.*' 

Both  Fawket  and  Creech  have  overlooked  (he  pasflSfi^e  : 
Elton  would  haTe  translated  it.  This  i^eutleman  has  datie 
jnstice  to  the  Syracui»ian  gossips  ;  and  h&t>  cauf^ht  indeed  the 
spiril  and  manner  ot*  Theocritus  noat  happily  in  his  **  Clas* 
sical  Speelmeos." 
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I  need  not  iaform  the  learned  world  at  least,  that 
Lowth,  BUhop  of  Oxford,  bad  taken  offence  at  the  note 
in  question;  and  justly  so,  I  ihink,  if  any  regard  to  de- 
cency or  decorum  be  thoug:ht  necessary  in  a  critical  anno- 
tator.  The  sheet  where  the  obnoxious  note  appeared, 
was  cancelled  ;  though  a  few  copies  of  Warton's  Theo- 
critus were  in  circulation,  before  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
had  an  opportunity  of  interposin<;.  Warton,  it  seems,  al- 
leged in  bis  vindication,  that  *  the  note  had  entirely  es- 
caped  him  ;'  which  (as  he  was  the  publisher  of  Toup's 
corainunications)  hath  been  thought  a  very  unsatisfactory 
excuse.  Yet  a  single  note  n\igh»  have  been  easily  over- 
looked, amidst  a  vast  variety  of  voluminous  annotation  ; 
especially  as  Wakton  had  no  suspicion  of  any  thins:  inn- 
proper  in  his  friend^s  criticisms.  The  substance  of  the 
cancelled  sheet  was  republished  in  Toup's  Appendicular 
In  the  preface  to  tliis  publication  Toup  observes  : 

Quod  vero  scripsimus  ad  XIV.  37.  de  verba  Y^okoX^ 
TTios  verum  est  et  honeslum.  Sed  rem  pro  singidari 
9ua  sagacitaie  minus  ceperunt  nonuiU  Oxonifnses  ;  qui 
ft  me  sugillare  haud  ei-ubuerunl^  komunculi  eruditione 
TAediocriy  ingenio  nuUo  ;  qui  in  Hebraicis  per  omnem  fere 
viiam  turpiter  volulati^  in  Uteris  elrgantioribus  plane 
hospiies  sunt,  Sed  de  hoc  viderit  Acojdemia.  Nos  ubtHus^ 
infra  et  in  suo  loco.  Let  us  turn  to  the  note,  page  24th. — 
At  the  conclusion  of  it,  we  meet  with  the  same  contemp- 
tuous language  :  *  Idem  autem  vToico\irioc  et  tv  rw  koXttm. 
Quomodo  locuius  est  D.  Joankes  XIIL  23.  Hy  ce 
ayai:€ifitvoc  etc  Totv  fAaQrjTm'  avTh  EN  Tft  KOAITn.  &c. 
In  gremio  rocoi  Juvenal,  II.  120. 

iwflffns 

Cana  sedet^  Gkevlio jacuit  nova  nupta  manti. 

Quod  perinde  est.  Sed  de  toto  hoc  commerdo^  quod 
antiquissimum  est^  et  neutiquam  indecorum^  conaulendus 
omnino  vir  illuslrissimus  et  cui  sexcenti  Hebrttcuk  non 
sunt  pares,  eruditissimus  Potterus  in  ArchaoL  Grace.  Lib* 
IV.  cap.  20.  Quod  in  prirnis  notabit  homo  male  sedulus, 
et  qui  nee  me  nee  mea  satis  iniellexit,  Sed  parco  kominiy 
qui  nemini  pepercit. 
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In  apology  for  Toup's  offensive  commentaries  (for 
he  frequently  indulged  bis  imagination  in  a  displijy  even 
of  the  grossest  obscenities)  it  hath  been  intimated,  that  he 
Mras  not  writing  ad  populum — that  he  was  employing  a 
language  understood  (comparatively  speaking)  but  by  a 
few  ;  and  that  those  few  were  not  in  danger  of  corrup- 
tion. But  let  it  be  considered,  that  he  was  addressing 
himself  to  the  guardians  of  morality  and  religion — to  the 
most  eminent  characters  in  the  church — to  the  highest  of 
the  episcopal  order.  In  consequence  of  his  dedication  of 
the  Appendicula  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was 
shrewdly  said,  *  that  he  had  hung  up  the  ensigns  of 
Priapus  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeth.'  An  epigram  on  this 
idea  (of  which  Dr.  Lowth  was  the  author)  long  circu- 
lated in  MS.  was  first  prmted  I  believe  in  the  notes  of  my 
translation  of  Theocritus.* 

In  his  *  Notes  on  Longinus'  (as  well  as  Theocritus, 
Suidas,  &c.)  Toup  discovered  the  same  prurient  fancy 
— the  same  indecency  of  allusion.f 

His  next  work  was  **  the  Appendkulum  notarum  in 
Suidam,''  published  in  1775. 

In  1778,  he  printed  his  "  Longinus^'*  at  the  Oxford 
press,  in  4to  ;  and  afterwards  a  second  edition  in 
8vo.^ 

In  the  course  of  these  publications,  he  had  opened 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  men  of  the  first 
erudincn,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home — such  as  Erneatu?, 
Ruhnkenius,  Yalknaer,  Brunk  :  assisting  them  materially 
in  the  progress  of  their  different  works. 

In  the  mean  time,  Toup  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
his  church. 

The  two  following  letters  (for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Toup's   learned  relation,  Nicholas  H. 

♦  See  Tol.  II.  128.  8vo.  Edit. 

f  See  pajfe  287.  where  he  quotes  -what  he  calls  an 
elegant  passage  from  the  Satyriconof  Petronius,  full  oMibi- 
dinous  description— and  then  places  by  the  side  of  it  (^n  pur- 
suance of  bis  illustration)  a  verse  from  St.  John's  Gospel. 
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Nicholas,  Esq.)  exhibit  an  independence  of  cbara-cteras  rare 
as  it  is  estimable.  The  one  was  written  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  under 
circumstances  which  1  beg  to  explain,  to  enable  the  Letters 
to  be  the  better  understood.  The  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in 
Cornwall  includes  the  borough  of  Bast  Looe,  in  which  is 
a  chapel  of  ease  :  and  it  had  long  been  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  Rector  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  chapel, 
or  whether  it  solely  belonged  to  the  Corporation.  The 
patrons  of  the  Borough  always  maintained  the  latter  ; 
whilst Toup strenuously  insisted,  that  the  right  was  e«clu* 
sively  vested  in  the  Rector  of  the  parish  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion to  assert  it,  actually  locked  up  the  chapel  for  some 
weeks.  At  the  Bishop's  Visitation,  in  July  1765,  his 
Lordship  piqued  Mr.  Toup  by  asking  for  his  induction 
to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Martin's;  and  from  this,  and  some 
other  circumstances,  he  was  induced,  though  I  believe 
unjustly,  to  suspect  Dr.  Milles  of  misrepresenting  his  con-* 
duct  about  the  chapel  of  Looe  to  the  Bishop,  The  letter 
to  Milles  was  in  reply  to  one,  in  which  the  Dean  denied 
having  given  his  Lordship  a  "  disadvantageous  idea  of 
any  of  his  Clergy,"  or  having  ever  repeated  a  con- 
versation which  took  place  between  Mr.  Toup  and  him- 
self respecting  a  letter,  which  contained  what  Milles  called 
"  an  offensive  paragraph"  about  Bishop  Pearce. 

Mr.  Toup's  high  eulogium  on  Pearce,    Bishop  of 
Rochester,  is  an  exception  to  the  fault  generally  imputed 
to  him, of  being  unwillingto  admit  of  merit  in  his  contem- 
poraries :    hence  it  is  of  some  value. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  Letter  to  the  Bishop, 
as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  one,  Mr.  Toup  displays  a- full 
consciousness  of  his  own  merits.  But  we  must  remember 
that  his  feelings  were  roused.  And  I  hope  I  am  far  from 
singular  in  considering,  not  only  that  this  eminent  scholar 
had  much  cause  for  being  satisfied  with  his  literary  exer- 
tions, but  that  this  self-complacency,  which  is  too  often 
ihe  companion  of  high  attainments,  is,  in  the  instance  be- 
fore us,  well  redeemed  by  that  sturdy  and  uncompro- 
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mising  independence  of  spirit  which  was  incapable  of  de- 
viating from  the  path  of  duty. 


SL  Martin's,  Looe,  July  %  1765. 
My  LoRD» 

Inclosed  is  ray  induction  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's. Your  Lordship  will  see  that  it  never  was  exhibited 
before,  which  was  the  reason  of  my  not  carrying  it  yester- 
day to  Bodmin. 

I  dare  say  the  person  that  gave  your  Lordship  that 
unfavourable  account  of  me  with  respect  to  Looe  Chapel, 
is  the  same  man  that  talked  pretty  free  last  summer  of 
some  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and  me 
relative  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  He  is  a  person 
greatly  distinguished  in  your  Lordship's  Church  of 
Exeter.  But,  my  Lord,  I  will  never  prostitute  the  rights 
of  my  Church  to  oblige  any  party  whatsoever  ;  and  I 
hope  I  shall  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  not  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Borough-jobber,  which  I  utterly  detest  ;  but 
what  the  whole  world  will  allow  me,  the  character  of  a 
scholar,  and  one  that  has  done  some  service  to  aniient  Li- 
terature in  general,  and  to  the  New  Testament  in  parti- 
cular, 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  great  respect,  your 
Lordship's  most  dutiful  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

Jo.  Toup. 


St.  MariirCsy  August  9,  1765. 
Rev.  Sir, 

I  had  the  favour  of  your  Letter  last  Tuesday.  I 
never  suspected  that  you  gave  the  Bishop  amy  disadvanta^ 
geous  idea  of  me;  far  from  it,  as  I  think  it  rather  an  advan- 
tageous one,  it  being  my  duty  to  assert  the  rights  of  my 
Church,  which  every  incumbent  is  obliged  in  justice  to 
maintain. 
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As  to  that  Letter  to  me,  I  am  not  answer- 
able for  any  passage  contained  in  it,  nor  did  I  ever 
mention  the  offensive  paragraph  as  you  call  it,  either  by 
letter  or  in  private  conversation,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
to  any  person  whatsoever.  I  am  not  capable  of  dealing 
roughly  or  at  random  with  the  character  of  any  man,  es- 
pecially a  man  of  such  distinguished  ability  as  Bishop 
Pearce.  I  know  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  knows  me. 
He  is  one  of  those  few,  and  few,  God  knows,  they  are, 
that  study  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  earnest,  and  endeavour  to 
do  honour  to  letters,  as  letters  have  done  to  them.  I  am 
sorry  there  should  be  room  for  any  suspicion  or  misunder- 
standing between  us.  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  any  dispute  about  such  sort  of  things. 
My  time  and  thoughts  are  generally  taken  up  with  matters 
of  a  different  kind,  and  thank  God  !  I  can  sit  with  as 
much  pleasure  in  my  study  as  any  of  my  brethren  in  their 
stalls. 

I  am,  good  sir,  with  due  regard, 
yours,  &c.* 

Never  married,  our  critic  lived  for  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  with  his  half-sister  by  the  same  mother.  His 
habits  differed  little  from  those  of  other  literary  men  in 
retirement  ;  whose  world  is  their  study,  and  whose 
seclusion  engenders  ideas  of  self  importance  which  some- 

•  I  wished  much  for  some  extracts  from  Toup'i  MS.  Sermons. 
But  his  relation  tells  me>-**  I  am  sorry  I  rannot  comply  with 
your  request.  His  fermons  are  not  calculated  to  increase  hit 
reputation.  They  were  addressed  to  a  country  conc^regation, 
and  are  only  remarkable  for  plain  truths,  in  very  simple  lan- 
ftuafge."  The  Sermons  which  (our  s^reat  Hebrew  critic) 
Peters  addressed  to  his  flock  at  St.  Mabyn,  were  likewibe 
**  remarkable  for  plain  truths  in  simple  lan(:nai;e :"  The 
volume,  however,  which  his  nephew,  (the  Vicar  of  St.  Cle- 
ments,) published,  as  a  specimen  of  these  sermons,  reflects 
credit  both  on  the  author  and  the  editor.  My  /riend  and 
fpuardian  shewed  his  jud^rmeat  in  the  selection  of '  Discourses 
which  discover  in  their  simplicity  (mere,  I  suspect,  than 
Toup's  could  have  done)  the  kind  pastor  speaking  from  the 
heart. 
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times  render  them  ridiculous  ;  since  they  too  often  con- 
ceive that  their  own  pursuits  alone  are  worthy  of  regard. 
This,  I  fear,  was  Toup's  case;  as  he  certainly  estimated 
himself  very  highly,  and  was  consequently  sometimes  ob- 
stinate and  discourteous,  though  his  conduct  to  his  friends 
would  have  justified  his  exclaiming — ^*'  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto  I" 

His  chief  characteristic  was  an  uncompromising  in- 
dependence of  mind  and  a  hatred  of  servility.  As  a 
scholar,  sensible  of  his  vast  euperiority  to  his  Diocesan, 
and  deeming  erudition  all  in  all,  he  never  omitted  an  op- 
portunity of  asserting  his  pre-eminence  :  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  his  not  attaining  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  Church. 
To  his  relations  he  was  liberal  and  affectionate.  His 
half-sister  (who  made  an  imprudent  marriage,)  and  her 
daughters  found  a  home  under  his  roof  during  his  life 
time  :  and  he  settled  his  property  on  them  at  his 
decease. 

I  have  little  more  to  add,  than  that  for  a  considerable 
time  before  his  death,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  ex- 
treme imbecility 

That,  on  some  occasions,  the  rich,  the  great,  should 
thus  be  brought  low,  is  a  circumstance  in  which  we 
ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  repine  ;  since  it  admo- 
nishes us,  that  such  distinctions  are  of  trivial  value,  and 
paints  our  views  beyond  this  world. 

But  to  see  genius  the  most  powerful,  and  learning- 
the  most  exalted,  enfeebled  and  drooping — the  brightest 

mental  excellence  at  once  enveloped  in  darkness throws 

a  shivering  damp  over  the  spirits,  and  even  prompts  a 
momentary  scepticism,  whilst  we  wonder  at  the  ordina- 
tions of  Providence  ;  taught,  as  we  are,  to  believe,  that 
the  mind  and  the  soul  are  ever  gaining  new  accessions  of 
strength,  and  (when  this  mortal  scene  shall  close) 
will  exult  wiih  more  than  wonted  vigour,  and  shine  with 
more  than  former  brilliancy.  The  weakness,  however,  at 
which  we  were  startled,  was  but  a  fleeting  faintnes3—th« 
dimness,  but  a  short  eclipse. 
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In  this  "  obscuration"  of  his  faculties,  Mr.  Toup  (as 
I  havB  intimated)  iin<»ered  for  some  years  ; — dying  at  the 
age  of  72— in  1785  * 

*  He  vrtin  bnri*d  iinxlec  tlui  communion -tabic*,  in  h» 
church  at  St.  Martin*«.~The  followin^j;  iiiikcriptions-to  hisro«« 
mory  (the  one  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  statuary  marble,  tbe 
other  on  a  medallion  of  gilt  brass,  enclosed  in  black  marble 
ftppendaot  i»  it)  are  to  be  aeen  on  the  south-wail  of  the 
church  :  — 

*VNear  this  place  Ho  the  remains 

of  Jonathan  Toup,  A.  M. 

Rector  of  this  parish  S4  years, 

Vicar  of  St.  Merrin's, 

and  Prebendary  of  Kxeter. 

His  aJ>ilitie», 

and  critical  safraeity, 

are  known  to  the  Learned  throufirhout 

Europe ; 

His  Tirtues, 

from  the  retired  privacy  of  his  life, 

were  known  but  to  few  : 

To  those  few 

they  have  endear*d  his  memory. 

J.  T.  was  born  D«>cember  1713  : 

died  Jan.  19, 1785. 

Underneath  is  this  inscription, 

*'  The  Tablet  above 

waa  inscribed  to  thememory  of  her 

uncle, 

B:|r  Phillis  Blake  : 

The  charge  of  it  was  afterwards  defrayed 

by  the  Dele^tea  of  the  Oxford  Frcas, 

as  a  small  testimony 

of  their  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr. 

Toup; 

and  of  their  {(ratitiide 

for  his  many  valuable  contribntiona.*' 

For  additional  notices  of  Toup,  see  Biogr.  Brit.  Nichols's 

Lit.  Anecdotes  ;  Arehaeolo^a,  a  IV .  244— Hist,  of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Nicholas  thus  writes  to  o  fViend  : 

*•  Tavistock  Place^  London,  Juty  15, 1829. 
'*  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure jvou  bow  happy  I  must 
feel  in  contributinir  to  the  fkme  of  Mr.  Toup,  or  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  I  will  assist  Mr.  Polwhele,  not  only  respect* 
ing  my  distinguished  relative,  but  in  any  way  in  ray  powor 
towards  his  intended  work.  I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  P. 
meditated  a  publication  aimilar  in  contents,  if  not  in  title,  to 
the  **  Worthies  of  Devon,**  and  am  quite  sure  there  awe  ample 
BMiterials  for  such  a  volume.  Ji  is  not  true  that  Cornwall  is 
destituteof  the  merit  of  having  produced  great  men,  and  I 
doubt  much  if  the  contrary  is  not  tbe  fact,  and  that  she  has 
given  birth  to  more  eminent  persons  thau  any  other  County.** 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

In  toy  enquiry  after  Wolcot's  Poetry*  I  have  at  length 
obtained  a  mutilated  copy  of  ''  The  Hall"  That  in  this 
piece,  which  ig  merely  of  a  local  nature,  bis  caricatures  are 
well  executed,  they  only,  who  were  acouainted  with  the  real 
characters,  can  testify,  fi ut  few,  I  believe,  will  be  inclined 
to  look  fastidiously,  on  the  heroes  or  humourists^  who  com* 
posed,  in  Wolcot's  days,  the  Corporate  Body  of  Truro.  The 
natural  features  of  those  happy  personages,  without  a  single 
touch  of  the  caricaturist,  would  nave  attracted  crowds  to  the 
Haymarket.  Wolcot  was  very  incautious  in  his  censures. 
But  such  was  his  conciliating  manner,  after  having  given 
offence,  that  in  some  instances  he  succeeded  in  soothing  the 
irritation  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  made  too  free.  Of 
the  Truro  Corporation  the  most  implacable  was  Rosewarne. 
Though  Warrick  and  Kempe  *'let  the  sun  perhaps,  go 
down  upon  their  wrath,"  their  anger  never  settled  into 
unappeasable  resentment.  I  hare  often  laughed  with  my 
worthy  friend  Kempo  on  the  subject  of  *'  the  Hall  f"  repeat- 
ing to  him  the  more  harmless  personalities,  but  not  those 
scurrilities  which,  (however  amusing  the  satire),  I  should 
disdain  to  print.  Amonsr  others,  of  whom  Wolcot  had 
spoken  slightingly,  was  General  (then  Captain)  M'Car- 
mick :  •  And  the  noble  Captain  at  once  sent  the  Doctor 
a  challenge.  The  appointed  scene  of  action  was  the  bowl« 
ing-green  ;  at  one  corner  of  which  Wolcot  resided.  And,  a 
an  early  hour,  M'Carmick  appeared,  walking  on  the  terrace ; 
when  the  Doctor,  throwing  up  the  sash,  invited  him  in—'*  1 1 
am  at  breakfast.  Captain — It  is  a  cold  morning !''— said  Wol- 
cot, with  that  insinuatinjr  softness  of  voice  for  w  hich  he  was 
at  times  remarkable.  M*Carmick  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  dropped  his  pistols ;  and  soon  pleased  with  delicate 
Appendixy  vol.  II,  b 
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flattery,  recurred  to  a  favourite  subject,  Dr.  Johnson^s 
^^  Idler;**  of  which  (affecting  a  literary  character)  it  was  his 
**  wont*' to  entertain  us  with  anecdotes,  and  in  the  production 
of  which  he  even  pretended  to  have  had  himself  no  incon>- 
siderable  share. — ••Take  care,  Doetol*!"  we  cried— when 
Wolcot,  adverting  to  this  affectation,  said  he  was  **  a  lyar 
wid  a/ooL**^^^*  A  second  cballeoge  may  not  end  in  smoke." 


The  following  are  Letters  alluded  to  in  the  Poem, 
Truro,  November  28M,  1779. 

SiRy 

gim  ordered  biyihe  Mayor  wid  Deputy  Recorder 
^ou  that  there  will  be  a  fegU" 
to-morrow  morning  by  ten 
i Fleetry'Room^  within  the  taid  Borough^  where 
you  are  denred  to  shew  eause,  if  any ^  why  you  should  not 
Jiove  an  apprentice, 

JOHN  BViyKLANi),  Overeeer, 

To  Mr,  Wolcot. 


Truro  t  November  23, 1779. 
Sir, 

I  have  Just  received  your  official  note.  Be  so  good 
as  to  present  my  most  humble  and  respectful  compliments  to 
his  frorship  the  Mayor,  and  also  to  the  Deputy  Recorder 
of  this  honourable  Borough,  and  inform  them  that  their 
blunderbusses  have  missed^re.  You  will  let  the  fForshipfui 
Gentlemen  know,  that  Mo*  learn  by  no  means  accept  of  their 
Well  incant  favour,  Pm  truly  sensible  of  the  intenaed  obliga- 
tion. Jlsmy  house  is  taken  by  another  tenant  thefumiture 
except  a  few  immaterial  articks  removed  to  ffelston,andthe 
servant  discharged,  Pm  tolerably  certain  that  J  do  not 
come  within  Me  description  of  a  person  entitled  to  that  good 
fortune.  /  must,  therefore,  desire  them  to  transfer  their 
favour  to  some  dearer  friend.  Should  they  however, 
through  violence  of  afiection  insist  on  placing  an  apprentice 
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0n  the  H*>UH  (for  the  Mayor  and  Deputy^  Recorder  of  the 
lionoarable  and  iadepeaient  Borough  of  Truro  are  almost 
omnipotent)  be  eo  good,  Mr.  Buckland  !  to  attend  the  afore^ 
said  gentlemen  to  my  door  wUf^  the  apprentice^  and  desire 
them  to  thrust  him  through  the  keyhole, 

fVOLCOT. 
To  Mr,  John  Buckland^  Ouers^er  of  the  honourable 
and  independent  Borough  of  2V«ro. 


THE  HALL. 

The  Sa^es  met  in  full  divdn. 

To  wreak  dire  ven^eanoe  on  the  man, 

Who  to  John  Backland  wrote  Epistle 

Bidding  the  Aldermen  go  whistle, 

And  eke  the  Mayor  and  huge  Recorder* 

The  mightiest  of  that  awefiil  order ! 

A  man  with  nose  erect,  and  eyes 

For  ever  pointed  to  the  skies  t* 

But  to  my  suhject. — Thie  Diiran 

Assembled  to  conoert  a  plan 

To  trounce  the  Boctor,  who  could  dare 

The  grand  Recorder  mock  and  Mayor. 

Up  rose  the  proud  colossal  staff 

Big  as  bull**  beef,  as  Ajax  bluff. 

His  swelling  gills  were  all  on  fir^  I 

Red-hot  indeed  he  was  with  ir»«- 

Red  as  a  turkey  oock  so  prouct 

That  gabbles  to  his  featl^er'd  crowd. 

At  length,  what  for  a  speech  was  meant 

(Like  sour  small  beer  Xottf^  wanting  vent) 

Breaks  fufious,  spurting  up—  It^^oth; 

And  so  that  Oration  ran,  iq  troth ; 

"  Sirs!— Gentlemen !--Attend,  I  pray; 

*^  Something  of  conseqopnoe,  I  say  I'' 

And  did  he  then  ?  1*11  swear  'twas  more 

Than  ever  he  had  said  before,* 

**  Sirs !  Mr.  Mayor  t  I  beg  attention 

*<  To  what  1  am  about  to  iqention. 

*  Mr.  Rdsewarne. 
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"  W«'re  all  disgracM  (t*will  plain  appear) 
*'  And  Backland  too  the  Overseer!'^ 
•  •  •  •  • 

Ye  speakers  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  I 
Do  you  with  oratory  grapple^ 
(With  oratory  such  as  this  is) 
To  tear  a  Minister  to  pieces  ?'* 
But  lo !  upstarts  the  little  Kempb, 
With  foam  of  toad  and  face  of  hemp ;. 
The  sweat  from  off  his  forehead  rubs. 
And  struts,  the  Tery  knave  of  clubs ! 
Now  up  jumpt  Warbick,  and  aloud 
Bade  echo  thro'  the  marvelling^  crowd 
A  voice  that  would  e*en  Stentor*s  drown — 
**  Sit  down  James  Kempe  !  James  Krmpe  !  sit  down  !*^ 
Like  a  good  boy — (tho*  Mr,  Mayor) 
In  duty  to  his  father  dear, 
Down  son  in  law  at  once  did  sit: 
And  on  his  legs,  stood  father  Kitt  ; 
With  mouth  all  full,  and  brains  inditing. 
The  image  of  an  old  dried  whiting. 
"  This  letter  vile,.  Mr.  Recorder ! 
>  **  That  'mongst  us  breeds  so  much  disorder, 
**  The  culprit  Doctor  soon  shall  rue ; 
'*  For  sirs !  Tve  read  it  thro*  and  thro' ; 
'*  And  (though  I  can't  on  learning  brag) 
**  I  do  proRoanee  it  all  scan  mag, 
*'  We'll  make  an  sing  as  sweet's  a  lark ; 
"  Or  I'm  not  christen'd  'squife  of  Park. 
^*  He  flung  (could  man  a  greater  sin  do  ?) 
"  My  bolus  fairly  out  of  window ; 
**  And  threaten'd  if  I  had  beea  by, 
«  To  make  me  keep  un  company. 
*'  He  says  I  rob  the  turnpike  clear 
*'  At  least  of  seven  score  pounds  a^year. 
**  But  tliat's  stale  news-^alas !  and  stinking — 
"  Say  is  it  not  my  neighbour  Jenkin  ? 
**  He  says,  my  female  patients  dread  . 
*'  To  see  my  phiz  approach  their  bed  ; 
**  Declares,  I  beat  the  very  leeches, 
**  And  calls  me  an  old  goat  in  breeches ! 
**  For  which  I'll  glut  my  lov'd  revenge  5 
**  Or  hell  shall  have  my  nead  and  hinge  I" 
Thus  ending — Mr.  Mayor  with  grace 
For  speech  prepares  his  pretty  Hce ; 
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Sneezes  to  clear  tbd  idea-pot,     ^ 

And  cotttths  the  cobwebs  from  his  throat ; 

The  qaid  from  his  wide  forceps  slips, 

And  licks  his  tapping  leather  lips ; 

That  all  his  words  may  smoothly  run, 

And  safe  without  a  broken  bone ; 

Just  as  the  stocks  the  shipwrights  grease 

To  make  tlie  vessel  launch  with  ease. 
Mr.  Mayok. 

«  Pray  Mr.  Warrick  !  have  you  done  ?" 
Mr.  Warrick 

*'  I  have  Jaubs  Kempb  !  so  pray  go  on." 
Mr.  Mayor. 

"  Well  sirs!  as  I  was  saying  to'ye, 

•*  *Tis  a  clear  case  as  case  can  be. 

**  Asses  and  owls  and  bulls  of  Bashan^ 

"  The  rascal  paints  our  Corporation ! 

"  Why,  Mr.  Warrick  !  look,  d'e  see, 

"  The  things  that  he  hath  said  of  me 

"  Are  mor&than  what  he  said  of  you, 

''  Supposing  all  he  said  was  true.. 

•*  He  swears,  he  thinks  I'm  not  a  true  man, 

"  And  that  my  head  is  scarcely  human ; 

"  Swears  that  a  dog  (in  what's  the  place?) 

"  Is  wondrous  like  me  in  the  face— 

"  A  Camborne  bull  dog!— Rnde  Philistian^ 

**  To  say  a  dog  is  like  a  Christian ! 

"  He  says,  (his  oath  he'll  frcelv  take  it) 

"  That  if  a  dog  in  coat  and  jacket 

"  Was  drest,  forsooth,  the  beast  would  be 

**  A  ten  times  better  Mayor  than  me ; 

"  And  vows,  that  if  he  were  a  maid 

««  A  pretty  black-faced  brazen  jade, 

"  And  we  (that  is  the  dog  and  I) 

♦*  Should  for  her  love  together  vie, 

"  That  I  by  far  the  doleful'st  fellow, 

*•  Most  cerUinly  should  wear  the  willow. 

"  He  asked  me,  Sunday  afternoon, 

«•  As  up  the  church  to  Bennet's  tunc 

•*  We  marched  (by  way  of  beioy  arch) 

"If  what  was  play'd  was  the  pig's  inarch  ? 

*•  He  says  when  strangers  come  to  town, 

"  My  wife  trick'd  up  m  silken  gown, 

"  And  I  together  pad  the  hoof 

*'  For  flowers  to  give  them,  as  a  proof 
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"  How  kind  we  arQ-— a  poor  stale  trick 
*<  To  get  their  castom  when  they  are  siefc  I 
*'  Thus  biddin|[  baits  of  tempting  roses 
**  Catch  them  like  mackVell  by  the  noses. 
"  He  also  like  a  heathen  swears, 
**  We  wrote  to  Dayid  Haweis  foK  bares, 
'*  That  strangers,  pleased  by  snob  a  treat, 
**  Oar  pills  mi^ht  take  liki;  dainty  meat: 
**  So  parents  often  bribe  thi»  |!*unis 
"  Of  physick'd  brats  with  sugar  plams, 
"  Now  this  is  false,  or  false  am  1 — 
"  The  only  tale  that  is  no  lie — 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  # 

•  •  «  • 
^*  On  this  I  bid  my  favorite  dine, 

'*  And  in  five  minutes  lost  my  swine. 

((  We'r'nt  it  for  decency  odd's  life  ! 

••  I'd  rather  it  had  been  my  wife ; 

"  Since  wives  for  nothing  may  be  bad ! 

*'  But  'tis  not  so  with  pig:s,  egad ! 

"  Thus  gentlemen  !  Tve  laid  before  ye 

"  My  grievances,,  la  dismal  stocy^ 

'*  And  to  return  to  that  same  man, 

"  1  wish  a  punishment  to  plan 

*'  To  make  succeeding  rocraes  beware 

'*  Of  cracking  jokes  upon  a  mayor." 

His  Worship  bow'd.    Again  nprose 

The  man  of  elevated  no^e. 

And  thus  in  sentences  he  said, 

Like  old  friar  Bacon's  brazen  head  : 

**  My  friends !"  the  man  here  made  a  pause, 

Wip^d  his  two  eyes,,  and  shook  his  Jaws-^ 

"  My  friends  of  this  fair  Corporation 

"  Known  thro'  each  crevice  of  the  nation ! 

'*  The  man,  who  now  stands  strait  before  ye, 

^*  Beholds  with  tears  the  Borough's  glory 

"  All  tarnish'd  by  the  Doctor's  jokes, 

"  Who  laughs  at  Corporation-folks !" 

On  this  he  raised  his  crest  upright. 

And  swelling  loek^id  as  big  as  Blight  | 

Whose  waistcoat  in  a  ballad  fair 

Is  seen  with  elephantine  air 

Buttoning,  its  wondrous  cave  within, 

Seven  sturdy  rasoals  np  to  ehin ! 
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^*  The  letter  to  John  Bttoklattd  feni 

"  My  worthy  friends !  needs  no  oomment ; 

"  'Tis  very  plain  to  every  ejre, 

**  The  Mayor  is  mock'd  as  Well  as  I. 

■*  When  Mayors  are  moek*d«  tny  worthy  friends ! 

*'  When  riot  reigns  and  order  ends« 

**  What  firtttoos  mail  would  wish  to  live ! 

**  On  me  his  sarcasms  I  forgive: 

"  E'n  let  the  Doctor,  if  he  w\\\ 

"  Display  his  ridi^nling  skill 

"  On  me-^ril  not  be  madly  wroth 

**  Tho'  he  shonld  chrtsten  me  a  Goth ; 

**  Call  me  a  bear*  my  honde  a  barn  ; 

^*  Let  him  crack  jokes  upon  Rosswarne  ; 

*'  Swear  that  of  Lords  I  lick  the  spittW» 

'*  And  thrust  my  head  in  tail  of  title  ; 

**  Name  me  at  last  a  cM  horse  blind, 

**  An  empty  p^gUn  churned  with  wind  ; 

'*  And  vow  no  egotisidg  elf 

"  £*er  talk'd  so  mach  of  coxtomb-self.  . 

"  Thus  let  him-^bttt  the  Justice  apare^ 

•<  And  eke  the  honour  of  the  Mayor  !*' 

At  this  his  Worship  made  U  bow  ; 

And  lookM— why  faith  I  I^«in*t  tell  how  I 

A  kind  of  face  he  tnade, — God  bless  it ! 

Om:  language  has  not  Words  t*express  it. 

The  Justice  thus  went  on: — "  My  friends! 

**  Whose  voice  so  oft  ttiy  deeds  commends, 

'*  I  tell  (as  heretofore)  this  hall« 

"  I  mean  to  represent  you  b11« 

**  When  my  Lord  Falmouth  lakes  his  flight, 

*'  And  bids  his  Truro  friends  good  nijrht. 

*"  The  Mayor,  there,  aays  he's  sure  a  fit 

**  Must  knock  him  soon  as  dead's  a  nit ; 

**  For  apoplexies  seldom  standi 

**  To  Lords  Or  Dukes  with  cap  in  hand^ 

'*  Asking  the  peers  in  sii{>pUaBt  tone 

"  If  now  they'd  dhoo4e  to  i>e  kno«k*d  down, 

**  Or  wish  to  stay  a  little  longer  \ 

"  But  strike  'em  starlntf  like  a  conger ; 

*'  With  less  respect  1  do  suppose 

"  Than  Dunitan  to  the  Devirs  nose. 

*^  In  short,  not  one  of  all  his  breed 

"  Shall  to  the  Borough  e'«r  suooeed! 
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"  Grant  each  may  well  be  call'd  a  rogae ; 

"  Why  peljaries  are  quite  in  vogue« 

"  Tell  me,  if  any  body  knows 

«*  Where  honesty  dares  show  her  nose  ? 

'*  For  my  part  rll  be  bound  to  swear 

"Pre  seen  her  not  for  many  a-year  ! 

"  And  Mr.  Warrick  I  the  world  says, 

*•  You  never  saw  her  all  your  days, 

**  Some  time  ago,  my  friends !  1  told 

"  Lord  Edgcnmbe,  you  were  to  be  sold — 

**  That  he  should  'have  you  soon's  another : 

"  If  he'd  show  one  man,— I'd  be  tother. 

**  But  lately  he  has  roused  my  pride, 

*•  By  putting  brother-law  asiae. 

**  So  Gentlemen !  if  you  accord, 

**  I'll  traffic  wkh  some  other  Lord — 

**  By  which  to  honours  I  shall  clamber, 

**  And  blaze  a  meteor  bright  as  Bamber  I 

'*  As  therefore,  Gentlemen  !  I  hope 

^*  To  be  one  day  your  Borongh-Pope, 

**  To  walk  with  people  of  authority, 

^*  And  join  St.  Stepnen's  wise  majority, 

'*  To  see  King  George,  kiss  hands  and'so, 

**  And  speechify  as  we  do  now  ; 

**  'Tis  fit  this  Borough,  too,  should  shine : 

**  Be  that,  I  say,  a  care  of  mine. 

*«  For  jusitice,  therefore,  virtue's  8ak« 

**  The  Doctor's  mittimus  we'll  make. 

**  Send  him  to  jail  on  bread  and  water — 

**  I  warrant  that  will  blunt  his  satire. 

*'  The  example  of  this  bold  Physician 

**  Will  nip  the  bad  of  all  sedition  ; 

**  Teach  minion  villains  to  beware, 

**  How  Justice  they  offend,  and  M avor ; 

**  And  prove  a  scare-crow  to  the  rabble 

*•  Who  dare  with  men  of  Worship  squabble !" 

He  finish'd  with  extended  jaws ! 

The  Mayor  and  Warrick  grinn'd  applause. 

A  length,  amidst  discourse  so  big. 

Old  honest  Jewill  scrateh'd  his  wig : 

And  like  a  moderate  man  began  : 

"  Why  zounds !  why  damee!  'tes  but  fun  I 

'*  What— hey  ?  what  es  tliere  in  the  letter  ? 

**  A  crumb  of  fun,  nor  worse  nor  better. 
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^«  Why  Mr.  Warrick  !  fie  for  shame ! 

**  Why  zoandrickiBs  !  you're  mach  to  blauie« 

**  Now  Mr.  Warrick  !  pray  confess, 

**  Js'n*t  this  'prentice,  more  or  less, 

***  A  bastard  of  your  own  bej^etting, 

'•*  Which  for  the  Doctor  you've  been  fitting  ? 

"  If  so,  please  God !  it  is  not  civil-^ 

**  You  must  be  wicked  as  the  devil ! 

**  What  harm,  pray,  hatli  the  Doctor  done  ? 

'*  Why,  as  I  say,  a  crumb  of  fun. 

**  Tell  me  the  harm  in't,  if  you  can-— 

**  A  clever  worthy  Gentleman  ! — 

**  Hath  one  among  yon  half  the  skill  here  ? 

**  Remember  how  he  cured  George  Miller ; 

**  And  raised  un  fairly  from  es  bed, 

**  A  long  time  after  a  was  dead ! 

**  Be  qniat  Mr.  Mear !  be  quiat ; 

"  And  make  not  such  a  devlish  riat ! 

**  Zounds  I  bye  and  Irve,  I  do  suppose, 

**  That  if  across  his  Worship's  nose 

'*  A  moute  at  nij|;ht  should  chance  to  creep, 

**  And  only  wake  'en  from  es  sleep, 

"  Next  day,  egad !  behold  the  house 

**  In  judgment  sit  on  Mr.  Mouse ; 

**  To  make  his  mittimus  for  jail 

**  If  the  poor  devil  could  find  no  bail. 

*'  Fie,  fie  for  shame  I  go  seek  your  homes, 

'*  And  let  John  Buckland  mind  his  combs ; 

*'  And  let  me  tell  yon  what  I  think, 

•*  The  more  'tis  stirr'd,  the  worse  'twcll  stink. '^ 


App.  ToK  II. 
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P^RT  THE  SECOND. 

I 

THE  FOLLIES  OF  OXFORD. ' 


Agt-^libetiate  Deeemhri 

XQuando  ita  nm^ores  valw^ut)  tUert :  Nanxh 

Well, — «hice  mv  Henry  bids  me  trace 
The  manners  of  the  College-rac^  ; 
Such  as  it  is,  my  verse  shall  chime 
Or  classic  lays,  or  runic  rhyme  ! 
To  thee,  perriaps,  these  lines  may  haste 
Unpolish'd  by  the  hand  of  taste  : 
Yet  shall  a  partial  friend  peruse 
The  sketches  of  an  Oxford  muse. 

And,  not  rn  vain,  the  muse  may  try 
To  shoot  the  follies  as  they  fly! 
For  here,  the  motley 'brood  display 
Their  plumes  so  boldly  to  the  day  ; 
That,  wing'd  by  no  finess  of  art. 
Speeds  thro'  mid  air  the  unerring  dart  I 

First,  stuck  around  with  fancied  bays, 
Behold  the  cormorants  for  praise  1 


*  Of  the  **  PoUiet^*  &c.  &c.  and  the  subsequent  poems  I 
have,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  the  panegyric,  and  expung* 
ed  the  satire.  All  the  persons,  indeed,  who  figure  there, 
have  long  been  dead ;  and  nost  of  their  sons  and  sons  sons^ 
**  The  Follies**  were  -writlen  in  1780.  In  the  course  of  60  years 
what  wonderful  inoprovenaents  have  taken  place  in  the  man- 
ners, learning,  discipline  of  Oxford— and  in  every  college— 
every  hall ! 
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Tho*  few,  amid  these  Gothic  spires — 
Tho'  few  the  Bards,  whom  fancy  fir«s, 
See  Vanitv  their  works  proclaim- 
How  grating  to  tbe  ear  of  Fame  1 

Ye,  who  (your  heads  with  nonsense  cramm'd) 
^  Soar  in  piadarics  and — are  damn'd** 
Or  in  soft  elegy  complain— 
(A  very  lamentable  strain) 
Why  will  ye  massacre  your  time 
Fond  boys  I  by  many  an  idle  rhyme  ? 

And  ye  too — say — ^whose  early  youth* 
A  Warton  gave  to  taste  and  trntn  ; 
What  envious  power  your  steps  misleads 
Frowning  thro*  Rhedycina's  shades  ? 
Hath  not  his  classic  wit  refined 
Mid*  Wickham*s  groves  your  opening  mind  ? 
O  Warton,  sweet  ertthasiast,  hail! 

Who  lov'st  the  visionary  vale ! 

•  «  '«  • 

But  lo — yon  troop,  whom  no  degree 
Hath  stamp'd,  from  Ariitotle  free ; 
Who  yet,  amid  these  seats  of  science. 
Hold  sense  and  learning  at  defiance  1 
A  troop,  that  oft*  in  hostile  show 
in  madness  aim  the  rebel  blow-— 
And  led  by  wild  caprice  appear. 
With  discipline  denouncing  war! 


*  In  the  literary -eontests  of  thh  University,  t>ie  Gentlemen 
of  Now-Collefj^e  seem  to  stand  t-he  fairest  e4i«neefor  success: 
but  owing  to  the  indolenoe  and  dtsBipatioa  which  obtain  in  that 
Society,  their  talents  are  eithctr  unex^rted,  or  employed  in  no 
very  commendable  pursuits. 

The  Frizes  for  the  most  successful  composition  in  the  poeti- 
cal line,  have  for  these  lata  years  been  adjudged  to  the  Stu- 
dents of  Christ  Church ;  a  College,  which  by  the  ioilBenee  of 
its  very  worthy  Deui,  Dr.  Ba.gov,  hath  divestod  itself  of  the 
sophistry  and  nonsensical  jargon  of  logic,  and  the  absurdities 
of  ancient  customs.  Academical  studies  are  here  regularly 
parsued,  and  emulation  powerfully  excited;  for  here,  merit 
M  rewarded  wUh  distinguished  honours.. 
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When  now,  the  frowning^  pedagogue . 
No  more  oan  persecute,  or  flog  ; 
The  mw,  anfecter*d  boy  behold 
With  Soaring  hopes  of  freedom  bold  !* 
And  yet  the  poor  misgaided  elf 
(Alas !  who  thinks  not  for  himself) 
Gives  to  the  statutes  (nothing  loth) 
The  prostitution  of  an  oath !' 
And,  pleas'd,  subscribes  by  custom  led 
To  articles,  he  neyer  read  r* 

•  «  •  • 

From  loungers  of  a  listless  day 
Learning  flics  ridicul'd  away ! 
Enottffh — if  learnt  the  logic  rules 
For  (usputations  in  the  schools ! 
See  crowds,  high- vested  with  degrees- 
Just  qualified — ^to  pay  the  fees  I 
Ah !  tnink  not  ye,  whose  sons  consumo 
In  college-rust  their  early  bloom — 
Think  not,. these  sons. with  purest  flame* 
Kindle  at  learninjBf's  awful  name. 
Oh  think  not,,  while  an  Athens  rises 
Again  upon  the  banks  of  Isis — 
That  here»  as  wild  enthusiasts  dream,. 
**  Wave  the  hoar  shades  of  Academe !" 
Will  nj^  the  youths,  whose  pulses  beat 
High-mettled  with  equestrian  heat. 
Who  burn  to  run  the  Olympic  round,. 
Scorn  the  dxill  race,  on  classic  ground ;; 
And  place,  amidst  a  nobler  course 
Their  sommum  bonum  in — a  horse  ?. 

Yet  the  poor  servitor,  whose  mind. 
Droops  in  its  narrow  cell  eonfin'd. 
By  no  wild  wishes  led  astray,, 
Preserves  the  tenor  of  his  way. 


*  Subscription  to  the  Artieles  of  onr  Religion  is  a  subject 
of  the  first  importanee.  The  very  supposition  of  its  being 
previous  to  a  conviction  of  the  troth  of  them,  carries  with  it 
an  absurdity.  While  school-boys,  in  a  manner,  are  thus 
obliged'  to  give  their  assent  to  what  they  do  not  understand ; 
Religion  appears  a  mere  ceremonious  institution.  See  debates> 
in  Parliament  on  subscription,  in  1772,  and  L778.. 
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Hovr  oft  o':i»r  pots  of  beer  lie  imiles. 
The  bright  reward  of  all  hb  t<Hlt« 
And  cheers  his  soul  with  {|;olden  dreams 
Of  declamations,  and  of  themes  ! 
— The  minister  of  tarU  and  cheese^ 
With  joy  he  pockets  paltrjr  fees. 
And  in  his  parse,  for  all  Ins  peine 
**  A  splendid  shilling"  still  retains  I 
To  his  fond  hopes  ixMulgeit  heB?ea 
Perhaps  a  chanlainship  has  giw9»^ 
Some  refufl^e  froai  the  frowne  of  care. 
Some  shelter  from  the  world's  broad  g^lare  T 

While  such,  to-serrile  fortanes  born 
Are  doom*d  to  feel  the  shafts  of  scorn. 
That  wound  foil  oft  the  in«reaaotta  heart. 
Till,  callous,  it  defy  the  dart; 
Lo,  yonder.  Liberty  (with  piide. 
And  vacant  Folly  hy  her  side) 
Cries — *'  to  the  v«lvet  cap  givo  plaee 
And  to  the  silkffown's  fnng«d  graoe;" 
And  bids  it  rustle  in  the  breeaee^ 
A  sanction  to  the  sons  of  ease! 

•  •  •  • 

Bold  Florio  see — (his  only  pride 
The  chariot's  rapid  wheel  to  gnade>> 
Spurn  from  his  phaeton  and  €oar. 
The  fasces  of  proctorial  powar ; 
And  wildly  act  the  knowing  part. 
Too  light  of  headr^uid  light  of  beartr ! 

His  idle  whirl  of  transport  past. 
He  feels  solicitude  at  last  >— 
The  terrors  of  the  velvet  sleeve 
Ah  soon— too  soon  bis  sight  aggrieve  : 
And  lo— the  fury  Rustication 
Threatens  the  loss  of  i«patation ! 
At  lengtli  he  hears  amiounc*d  his  doom, 
To  pine  amid  the  college  gloom  : 
And  he,  who  erst  derived  alone 
Importance  from  his  phaeton — 
Is  sentenced  one  long  moon  to  pore. 
Cheerless,  o'er  antiquated  lore. 
Yet,  than  the  musty  tome  still  worse. 
His  schemes  perhaps  make  work  for  Noursc ! 

c  2 
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Gay  pleasure  now  has  lost  the  power 
To  wing  with  speed  the  hgging  nour ! 

What  now  can  erery  wish  avail» 
To  guide,  as  erst,  the  spreading  sail, 
Or  ply,  amid  the  jocund  roar, 
On  Isis*  flood,  the  dashing  oar ! 
Around  where  ^lows  the  varied  scene 
In  soft  diversities  of  green — 
Where  float,  by  nature's  hand  ponrtray'd, 
The  blended  hues  of  light  and  shade- 
While  many  a  sun^  with  cheauer'd  dyes, 
At  eve  illumes  the  summer  skies, 
In  memory's  eye  he  views  the  day, 
Light  as  his  slciff  that  danc'd  away  ; 
When  bent  to  Medley's  lov'd  retreat, 
Or  Binsey's  shade  surrounded  seat; 
Or  antique  Oedstowe'^  monldrine  walls^ 
Where  oft'  the  hoary  fragment  falls ; 
Where  wild^  o-'er  buried  beauty's  grave. 
The  hollow  trees  their  branches  wave,^ 
And,  all  in  gloomy  dirges,  hail 
The  passing  genius  of  the  gale. 
Away  on  wings  of  rapture  borne 
He  hears  in  dreams  the  hound  and  horn  r. 
But  ah  too  high  his  transports  rise  ; 
He  wakes — and  all  the  vision  flies ; 
While  chapel  bells,  for  matin  prayer 
Re-murmur  in  his  startled  ear  I 
See,  as  hesits in  moping  mood. 
With  soft  sly  pace,  a  dun  intrude ! 
€upst  monster  f  whose  vindictive  strain. 
With  horror  thrills  the  freezing  vein; 
Who  threatens,  clad  in  frowns,  alas — tilt 
He  whirls  his  debtors  to  the  castle ; 
There  doom'd  to  sigh,  in  durance  drear — 
Far  distant  every  friendly  ear. 

O  Ticking,  what  a  train  of  woes. 
Too  oft  thy  lavish  favours  close  f 
Yet  thoughtless  gownsmen,  by  thy  care». 
Breathe  freely  academic  air  ; 
By  thee  display,  though  pennyless,. 
The  kick  iiv  fashionable  dress  i 
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,  And  qnaff  the  tparklioff  bowl  by  thee, 
'  la  all  the  roar  of  locial  glee !' 
And  such,  **wheii  free  from  ooUere  rales- 
And  lumber  of  the  lying  schooler 
Qourt  the  keen  pleasures  of  the  chace, 
xbough  destin'a  for  a  holy  race ; 
And  anew — (to  carry  still  the  farce  on) 
How  riot  sablimates  the  parson ! 

Yet  are  there  some- can  waste  their  whole  age 
Amid  the  dallness  of  a  college. 
Heav'ns !  of  how  cynical  a  natnre- 
The  school-taught  race  of  Alma  Mater ;, 
Whose  learning  only  proites  of  use 
To  Titiate  reason  or  traduce  ; 
While  dark  Smiglecius  frowns  away 
Each  unsophisticated  ray. 

#'  •  •  • 

And  should,  my  friend !  a  pedant  fool 
Like  clook-worky  breathe  by  stated  rule ;. — 
In  all  the  sourness  of  grimace 
Distort  his  curvilinear  face,. 
And  strictly  to  mechanics  true. 
Walk  mathematically  too.; 
Till  haply  (if  no  flapper  plies,. 
With  rousing  strokes  his  ears  and  eyes) 
In  the  wild  maze  of  problems-  lost 
He  bounce  his  head  against  a  post ; 
Or  while  in  theoriea  his  brain 
Draws  forms  of  solids  on  a  plane. 
Stumbling  (though  singular  the  fact  is)i 
Prove  stereometry  by  practice  ; 
Who  could,  ia  such  a  learned  bustle. 
Keep  unrelax'd  a  single  muscle  ?* 

But  should  he  act  the  cynic's  par4 
With  deep  malignity  of  heart. 
And,  studious  to  diffuse  o*er  all 
Perverted  nature's  bitter  gaU, 


*  Jaekson,  our  Mathematical  Lecturer,  deserred  not  this 
•haraeter,.  He  was  a  eouTiTial  man,«-ThiB  we  nerer  eould 
haTO  iospeeted%. 
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Swell  wkh  dark  triiimpb  to  Barvey 
fhe  rose  of  pleasure  fade  airay  ; 
Should  he  (tliouffh  oft'  cojwtrain'd  to  Lower 
The  paltry  fasces  of  hU  power, 
1  o  bold  assttrance  pressiog  Bcar) 
Treat  modest  merit  witli  a  sneer ; 
Insulting^  wound  the  ingenuous  breast 
By  taste  and  sentiment  loipresa'd, 
And  while  hi»  heart  the  vultures  tear. 
Feel  not  a  sii^le  virtue  thexe; 
Say — would  not  indigrnation  hlsa 
At  such  a  character  as  this  ? 

J^^'^'i^^  ^?'^  *  wlf-important  air, 

^^K  «^"?K ^*'  borrowed  plume,  they  wear, 

Such  pedant  brutes  devoutly  ioiu 

In  sacrifice  around  her  shrine  j 

And,  since  their  dignities  respect  her. 

Four  out  libations  in  a  lecture ; 

Yet  most  each  student  try  his  fate  in 

pc  wisdom  of  the  Greet  and  Latin  > 

Is  every  student  doom'd  Co  read 

Plato's,  or  Aristotle'k  creed  ? 

All  with  a  vitw  to  bless  mankind. 
Behold  for  different  fates  desiMy. 
While  that  asserts  his^country^  law». 
This  vindicates  the  ehristiaii  cause ; 
A  third  e»efts  the  healing  trade. 
While  this  must  prtach,  and  that  must  plead : 
Yet,  with  no  ietsons  to  prepare 
Or  for  the  pulpit,  or  tbe%ft^ 
Hera  all  must  tread  the  same  duH  round 
1  o  gather  weeds  on  classic  ground. 
•  •  •     "        » 

Yet  are  there  tome,  we  own,  ev'n  here 
Loy'd  by  the  Muie^to  Wiwlom  dear! 
If  et  are  there  some,  a  chosen  few. 
Whose  stept  the  paths  of  Truth  pursue. 

Who  can  like  pollah'd  Scott  axplow  ♦ 
The  secreta  of  historic  lore ;         ^^ 


*  Cambden  Professor  of  History. 
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And,  tracing  to  its  distant  springs 
The  fair  Tariety  of  things, 
Observe,  like  inn,  with  eagle  eyes 
How  all  in  due  connection  rise— 
With  penetration  deeply  scan 
Like  bim,  the  mighty  maze  of  Man- 
Like  bim  compare  the  rarion^ways 
Of  heroes,  fam'd  in*  elder  days, 
With  characters  of  modern  times 
In  all  their  yirtues,  and  their  crimes  ? 

Who  but  admires  a  Randolph's  taste* 
in  diction  classically  chaste ; 
Randolph,  whose  easy  pen  displays 
The  modest  charms  of  ancient  days  ? 
Sure,  in  her  Attic  robe  attir'd, 
Saeh  charma  simplicity  ittspir'd  ; 
Breatb*d  o*er  his  soul  her  genuine  thonght,. 
And  all  the  force  of  nature  taught. 
But  lest  in  fiction's  note  thou  smg, 
O  check,  my  muse !  the  plausive  string  ! 
For  here,  bow  few  with  ardor  hail 
Thee,  Science !  'midst  thy  cloysters  pale— 
For  here,  what  numbers  vainly  waste 
Their  moments,  nncbastiz'd  by  taste ! 

f  Ye  Fellows,  who  demurely  doze 
Blest  with  stupidity's  repose^ 
(And  sure,  unless  the  poet  lies,. 
«« 'Tis  arrant  folly  to  be  wise"> 


*  Poetry  Profissor.  His  pablie  orations,  leetares  on  Poe- 
try, and  his  College  Lectures  are  written  in  a  style  ol'the  most 
beautiful  simplicity. 

t  The  Fellows  of  CoUeges  (the  author  is  sorry  to  ob^ 
serve)  are  too  justly  the  objecta  of  satirical  rc^ezion: 
yet  there  are  a  few  (he  hopes)  in  most  aoUeges,.  whose* 
cbaraoters  deserve  that  praise  whieh  is  considered  as  a  tri- 
bute due  to  ezoellence.  The  fellowships  of  Wadham  College 
are  resigned,  afteir  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  Bat  In  ge- 
neral, a  fellowship  is,  in  some  sort,  a  provision  for  life. 
From  this  caose,  among  others,  arises  pernaps,  that  habit  of 
iadotenee,  which  hath  been  so  justly  imputed  to  a  university 
edueation ;  and  henee  our  ways  are  crossed  by  those  pedantie 
beings,  who  trifle  away,  ia  all  the  wearisomeness  or* leisure,, 
a  ludicrous  existence. 
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Say,  thoald  Ibe  mase  bold  forth  to  fum 
Your  pictures,  drawn  ier€fl<ely  tme— 
Say,  wonld  notjihaine  in  bliuhes  rue. 
Oft*  as  the  coloart  cau^bl  ^onr  ayet  ? 
Ah  no — so  bronzed  o'er  with  brass 
Shame  never  tin^'d  a  Fellow's  face ! 
What  boots  it,  then,  my  muse !  so  lon^ 
To  waste,  in  whipping  posts,  a  thong:  2 
What  thoagh  we  iasb  toe  Awls,  behold 
Still  in  the  paths  of  folly  bold. 
With  all  the  glare  of  impudence 
Thev  rore,  secure  fron  sbaoie  or  aeBte : 
Still,  listless  in  the  coHonon  room. 
They  dream  of  happiness  to  cowo. 
And,  weary  ol  thctr  learned  life. 
Sigh  for  a  living,  or  «  vifis  ^ 
Stni,  when  their  reverend  heads  inoline^ 
Fiird  with  the  drowsy  fames  of  wine. 
They  haste  to  Baggs's,  void  o£  grace, 
(Pve  marked  their  desullorr  pace) 
And  there.  Reflexion  I  £ur  fcoas.thcei. 
Nod  o'er  the  nation*^  newt  and  tea ;: 
Or  cups  of  fragrant  coffee  sip, 
(Coffee,  tbo  enrer  of  the  byn--^ 
Coffee,  that  makes  ot'o  Fellows  wise. 
And  see,  like  owls,  with  half-shut  eyes.J^ 
•  •  «  ♦ 

Yet  in  the  rear^a  severend  tmin^ 
Pemaiid  a  tributary  stoain; 
Since  fortune  whimsically  shedo 
**  A  cruel  sunshine"  round  their  heads. 

Perhaps  my  muse  may  rue  the  hoar 
She  dar'd  to  censure  foals  in  power ; 
Perhaps  she's  doom'd  to  sue  for  pardon 
To  master,  principal  or  warden. 
In  convocation  on  her  knees. 
For  ridiculing  high  degrees. 

But  when  a  Hellno  staffs  the  stall. 
Or  'mid  the  lofty-windowM  hall 
Waddles  in  robes  tbat>  full  displayM^ 
Diffuse  around  an  awfnl  shade^ 
When,  as  each  saady  marks  the  year 
And  gives  the  day  to  fostfal  checr» 
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In  scarlet  'pomp  the  saf*  caEomtt, 

Full  of  the  digaily  of  htMite» ; — 

When  s^reat  in  pauacb^  in  hoBours  gr€((t» 

At  Golgotha  the  Doctora  iaeet« 

And  launch  abroad  their  aug^bty  baUa 

In  thunder,  from  the  place  of  swiUa; 

The  muse  would  bid,  t^aivsell  the  •trua^ 

A  terrse-filiuB  rise  again; 

And  stor*d  with  many  » tragic  rhyaoy 

£ke  out  the  ludicroitasubliaie* 

What  thouffh  a  Randolph,.  Btnetlfjotity 
Supports  with  steadiness  his  trust ; 
And  in  a  milder,  lovelwr  spheM 
An  Adams  spreads  his  inijience  hen^ 
Though  in  a  Bagot  pleiaa'd  we  priMre 
True  classic  taste  and  obrifltiaA  Wve; 
Yet  here,  y*clad  in  lion*»  bide, 
Asses  but  ill  eoneeal'd  preside* 
Lo,  such  by  sineoure  dlar*d, 
Lo  such  maintain  the  wsitten  word  ; 
While  full  of  r^tenoesB  withia 
In  doctors  robes  they  cloak  tl^ir  sin  $ 
And,  fat  pluralities  their  mou 
Thrive  in  their  heavenly  Fdlh«r*a  name! 
For  them,  the  t^tteckg  church  nu^  nad, 
Thus  pam^er*d»  is  the  nane  of  Gdd» 
For  such,  in  solemn  motea  and  sk>w» 
The  deep  cathedral  oi^ans  blow* 
But  can  the  chasing  the  bUxe  ol  lights^ 
And  all  the  pageantry  of  rites ;. 
Can  these  the  humble  breast  inspire 
With  Piety's  elherial  fire? 
Ah,  who  displays  with  ardor  theie^ 
The  meek  simplicity  of  prayer  ? 
Lo,  where  St.  Mary's  anti<|tte  towef 
Crowns  in  proud  state  theclaasie  boweF^ 
A  motley  mercenary  herd 
Ordain'd  to  propa^te  the  word. 
These  with  peculiar  grace  impart 
Religious  comfort  to  the  heart. 
Oft*  while  their  staff  may  raise  a  sneer, 
Or  draw  from  pity*s  eye  the  tear, 
Morpheus  lets  fall  his  gentle  dews  ; 
And  slumbers  creep  along  the  pews. 
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Go,  shamcleH  tribe !  and  ^k  the  towi^ 
Tile  hirelings  in  the  draggled  gown  ; 
Or»  8ei«'d  with  a  religious  qvrfBtlm, 
At  Mcrton  sing  the  hundredth  psalm. 
With  scouts  the  chorus  join,  or  hail 
Their  Warden  with— 41  pot  of  ale  ; 
The  liturry  for  half-pence  read, 
Or  bury  for  a  groat  a  head  ; 
While  (congregations  staring' round) 
Ye  reel  o'er  consecrated  ground, 
And,  thus  prepared  your  souls  to  saye. 
Totter  into  the  yawning  grave ! 

Around  this  spot  a  hundred  fanes, 
•  (Unvisited  bv  rural  Deans) 
That  strike  witn  awe  the  roving  eye 
ScattyM  in  mournful  ruin  lie. 
Yond*,  in  solitary  guise 
Mantled  with  flaunting  i?y,  rise 
Walls,  whose  hoar  front  at  distance  seen, 
<}leams  thro**  their  yeil  of  darksome  green. 
See,  as  thy  steps  approach  the  t^mbs, 
Damp  with  the  yew's  ungenial  glooms. 
The  rre-grass  on  the  crumbling  wall. 
Tremble,  prophetic  of  its  fell  I 
And  hark — the  shrilly  blasts  pervade 
"  Each  chasm  that  hoary  time  has  made. 
And  now,  thy  fear-struck  lancy  fadnts 
At  the  drear  images  she  paints  1 
At  the  dhn  forms  that  glide  within, 
Sttch  as  in  charnel  vaults  are  seen! 
But  a  voice  says  (or  seems  to  «ay) 
^*  Ld,  spectres  grimly  guard  the  way, 
^*  Hence,  hence  profane !" — It  murmurs,  hark. 
Come,  come  not  hither  carle  or  clerk — 
Yonder,  by  fancy's  ma^ic  mi|;ht, 
f  Dances,  before  the  dizzy  sight. 


*  The  Churehes  romid  Oxford  are  miserably  negleeted ; 
^hieh  in  truth,  is  a  most  melancholy  refleetion :  for  whit  can 
be  more  disgreeefal  to  a  civilized  country,  than  to  suffer  the 
places  of  publie  worship  to  lie  in  worse  than  gothie  desolation  7 
t  This  singular  eireumstance  really  happened  in  an  old  ruin- 
ous Church  not  rery  distant  from  Oxford.    Perhaps  the  whole 
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A  matilated  8]iape*-tberft  flfid^^ 
There  vanisk'd,  no  ideal  sUajde  ! 
And  (liere  again  the  monster  came, 
The  ^orgoi,  and  with  ey«)i  of  flame  1 
Oods !  why  with  such  a  £&alt'rinj(  ttead 
That  shudder  at  the  mystic  head? 
And  kneel  so  pitaonel^-^and  slare 
With  horror^  bolt  ufMright  thy  hair  ? 
A  calfs  head  in  the  parson^s  pew« 
Zounds — is  the  ghost  thikt  blaiata  thy  view ! 

•  •  •  • 

WhaC  wonder  flocks  disorder^  stray. 
When  ev*n  their  shepherds  lose  their  way— 
When  ministers  ordain 'd  to  preach 
(Without  abihty  to  teaeh) 
Are  quite  unanxious  to  impart. 
One  precept  to  amend  the  heart  $ — 
And  hurrying  breathless  through  the  pray  Vs 
Reach  glad  the  goal,  and  bless  their  stars  ? 

Such  ri&e  to  honors  in  the  ehureb. 
And  leave  t/ue  merit  in  the  lurch. 
Thus  are  the  mercenary  herd 
Of  cringing  sycophants  preferred  ? 
How  many  blest  oy  learning's  ray, 
Pass  in  sequestered  shades  the  day  ! 
Unheard,  how  oft*  the  poet  sings  ; 
Neglect  weigfts  down  the  Muse*s  \ving«. 

Pensire  around  the  conraaon  reens 
While  Warton  *'  snuffs  his  pipe's  perfnme,*^ 
See  many  a  doctor  grare,  whose  name 
Will  nerer  grace  tfw  rolls  of  fame^ 
Strut  digniSed — with  not  a  sprig 
Of  bays  ;  to  deck  or  cap  or  wig ! 


description  may  be  thought  an  unwarrantable  digression  ;  for 
though  not  entirely  foreign  from  the  general  sobject  ef  the 
poem,  ft  does  not  appear  to  be  tcry  closely  connected  with  iu 
The  author,  however,  eould  not  resist  his  own  feeHng  ;  and  the 
original  air  of  the  picture  he  has  drawn,  may  in  the  idea  of 
some  spectators  excuse  the  exhibition  of  it« 

A  pp.  Vol.  II.  D 
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*"  Lo  there'*  (indif^nant  Ganins  cries) 
"  •In  yon  dipt  shade,  a  Warton  lies  ! 
**  How  oft/  while  Eve  her  landscapes  drew, 
"  He  haiPd  my  steps'to  yonder  yew  I 
•*  For  him-i  wove,  inlancv's  loom, 
' "  A  texture  of  perennial  bloom ! 
"  For  him,  with  joy  th*  assembled  Nine, 
"  Their  amplest  wreath  conspirM  to  twifne ! 
"  Yet  what,  alas !  hut  idle  praise, 
*'  Regards  my  sweetest  minstrel's  lays ! 

"  Thus  droop  my  sons  with  scorn  repaid^ 
*^  Listless  amid  the  sombre  shade ! 
**  What  though  I  raise  the  Muse's  flame 
■*  With  ardent  hopes  of  deathless  fame, 
*'  Yet  cold  neglect's  severe  controul, 
"  Chills  the  warm  current  of  the  soul !" 

And  see  the  silver  slipper'd  Maid, 
Her  rebes  of  glossy  veraure  fade  ! 
See,  in  the  wildest  anguish  prest, 
To  yon  pale  urn  her  heaving  breast ! 
Still  Nature's  hand,  her  streams  around. 
Scatters  with  simple  flowers  the  ground ; 
But,  mark'd  by  no  poetic  eye. 
Their  hues  in  sickliest  incense  die  I 

Well  may  the  faded  virgin  glow. 
With  varied  energies  of  woe. 
Long  has  she  deem'd  her  *'  Triumphs"  vain, 
Though  her  own  poet  fram'd  the  strain. 
Haply  ev'n  he  may  breathe  ere  long 
The  spirit  of  despairing  song. 
And  own,  reclin'd  his  pensive  head. 
The  «« Tears  of  Isis"  justly  shed. 


*  Trinity  Garden,  which,  {with  many  others  in  this  Univer- 
sity) is  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  line.  The  trees,  (as  Addi- 
son hath  observed  of  many  of  our  English  garden8)rise  mathe- 
natieally,  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  This  false  taste 
is  exposed  to  Just  ridicule  in  the  '*  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  W. 
Chambers,*'  and  in  '*  Mason's  English  Garden." 

Such  was  this  juvenile  poens  ^nd  such  the  notes  written 
<»#re  than  half  a  century  ago. 
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FROM  THE 

REVEREND  WILLIAM  MASON, 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  PIT7\ 

CHANGEliLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER: 
PETITIONING  90R.THE  VACANT  LAUREATESHIP  ;. 

Jjpril  23,  m5. 


High  patriot  son  of  Him  whom  Britain  placed. 
To  reign  sole  master  of  the  subject  waste. 
Hear,  son  of  Chatham  (if  perchance  thine  ears 
Drink  other  homage  than  of  new-made  Peers) 
O  !  whether  fervidin  lerne's  cause. 
Or  fir*d  with  images  of  Indian  laws — 
Or  big  with  projects  of  Reform,  the  throng 
Thou  whelmest  with  the  torrent  of  thy  tongue ; 
O  hear  a  bard,  by  no  wild  wishes  sway'd. 
The  pensive  bard  of  *•  Aston*s  secret  shade  ;" 
Who,  crown'd  with  no  fair  meed,  drags  life  abng,. 
The  jest  of  fools,  that  pacodied  his  song ; 
And  butt  of  pilf  ring  booksellers,  that  cite, 
(Yet  not  unpunish'd)  from  his  copy-right ! 

But  ah !  1  ncrer  knew,  like  some,  to  fawn — 
Like  some,  now  strutting  in  the  Prelate's  lawn. 
Not  that  I  envv  their  proud  pageantry. 
For  I,  like  Bal^uy,  would  have  scoroM  a  see ; 
Content,  while  "  harpies  tear  Britannia's  breast," 
^  While  cringing  Bishops  bow  and  bless  the  feast,." 
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Here,  in  these  solitudes  to  wooe  the  Nine« 

<*  *iMidst  huddling  brooks,  and  torrent^alls  divine/^ 

Yet  oft,  when  Memory  to  my  soul  pourtrays 

The  picture  of  irrevocable  days. 

Where  Hurd  and  D*Arcy  bore  so  large  a  part. 

The  fond  admirers  of  my  tuneful  art — 

Alas !  full  oft  I  feel  the  rtsing:  sifrh, 

When  Hurd,  who  erst  could  flatter,  now  looks  shy  ; 

And  still — still  more  embitter'd  my  distress. 

To  lose  my  onoe  wann  patron,  H#kiernesse ! 

Oh !  that  my  Gray  were  yet  alive  to  raise 

The  pealing  anthem  of  his  Mason's  praise ! 

How  \otig  we  chaated,  trae  to  friendship's  wvse^ 

Kesponses  of  reciprocal  applause ! 

But  come,  propitious  Muse !  aspire  to  fill 
The  noblest  station  of  the  Aonian  hill, 
And  in  the  transport  of  thy  Sybil  fit 
Purchase  for  D'Arcy*s  frowns,  the  smiles  of  Pitt } 
Come,  with  the  high  distinction  flushed,  presume 
To  light  anew  the  Laureate's  blasted  bloom. 
And,  in  the  splendor  of  the  regal  rays, 
Weave  the  fair  wreath,  and  consecrate  the  bays  I 

And  sure,  if  ever  happiest  renius  glow'd 
Thro'  the  rich  structure  of  a  birth-day  ode. 
Or,  soothing  to  a  Monarch's  prick'd  up  ear, 
Hail'd  the  first  blushes  of  the  new-born  year. 
For  five  long  lustres  changing  still  the  note. 
In  all  the  fine  varieties  of  thought — 
That  genius  shall  illume  my  every  line. 
Arid  all  those  fine  varieties  be  mine  I 
Witness  my  ode  of  true  Pindaric  strain. 
That  sings  or  says^v"  'Tis  May's  meridian  reign;'* 
And  **  proud,  O  Pitt,  to  celebrate  thy  spring, 
"  Sighs,  that  no  daisies  blow,  no  cuckoos  sing  T' 
Thus  then,  how  easy  on  the  fourth  of  June, 
To  deprecate  the  feverish  flame  of  noon. 
While  the  cool  metaphor  so  softly  plays 
Caught  from  ^  the  first  of  April,''  thro'  the  blaze ! 

And  oh !  if  smiling  on  thy  Poet^s  prater 
Thou  stick  the  Laureate-bayleaves  in  his  hair,, 
To  "sound  thy  name  my  odes  shall  never  fail. 
Or  at  the  head,  the  middle  or  the  tail  | 
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And  bid  "  tby  father's  heayen-wove  robe'*  embrace 
Thy  members — whether  in  or-oat-of  place ; 
Whilst  o'er  thy  sinkinjj^  fund,  ^*  bv  seraphs  roll'd," 
He  rains  aethereal  chink — from  **  clouds  of  gold." 
Yes !— tho'  thou  fail  to  pay  a  nation's  debt. 
Thy  presence  shall  adorn  the  cabinet. 
And  g\ow,  while  brother-brains  feel  leaden  night, 
New-moulded  to  a  minister  of  '  light ! 

E'en,  tho',  "ingenaous  boy !"  thy  destiny 
Doom  thee  in  dark  lerne's  gulph  to  die. 

Tell,  then,  thy  Sovereign  f  if  his  will  incline 
To  let  the  Laureate's  luxury  oe  mine, 
Assnr'd  with  Horace,  that  no  bard  shou'd  lack 
The  sweet  enjoyment  of  a  butt  of  sack) 
Tell  him — that  if  I  soar  not  like  a  Pindar, 
May  lightning  blast  my  pinions  to  a  cinder ! 
Tell  him — that  blazoning  the  high  new  year's  day 
My  Muse  shall  more  than  Whitehead's  worth  display ; 
And  with  a  flight,  to  shame  the  trivial  themes 
Of  war-worn  armies,  or  a  nation's  dreams. 
Triumph,  as  oft  she  oictures  to  his  view 
**  That  work  to  wonaer  at" — imperial  Kew  1 
Tell  him — ^her  heart  shall  glory,  thro'  her  lays 
Associate  of  his  hunts,  to  trace  the  maze ! 
Tell  him,  in  fine,  his  favors  to  repay. 
Her  zeal  shall  tear  Hacgregor's  mask  away, . 
And  crush  the  monster,  who  shall  dare  asperse 
Scenes,  that  shall  flourish  in  mv  living  verse  ; . 
While  Genius  hastes  to  bang,  with  fadeless  flowers 
^  Thy  thcojie,:0  Albion,  andihy  laureate  bowers  l" 
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HI. 


FROM 

ROGER  O  RANGER, 

OA, 

EXMOUTH  ANIMADrERSJOJVS. 


A  plaee  of  machines  for  Hie  sea4)al!htn^  tribe, 

As  I  promisM,  I  snatch  np  the  pen  to  describe — 

There  are  somte,  by  the  bye,  who  would  snatch  ap  the  pencil 

To  delineate — ^tho*  strangers  to  sach  an  ntensil. 

But  (wh(5tfaer  the  pen  or  the  pencil,  no  matter) 

Here  i  am,  on  a  sudden,  set  down  by  the  water. 

For  to  Exmouth,  as  chanee  brought  me  news  of  a  ball, 

I  posted,  defying  wind,  weather  and  all. 

And  how  could  a  warm  Amateur  such  a  show  miss  ? — 

To  describe  it,  I  fear,  I  was  rash  in  my  promise. 

But,  come,  maid  of  Helicon,  borne  on  ori^ht  wings. 

And  plunge  me  pop  into  the  middle  of  things ! 

O  tell,  as  the  carriages  rattled  and  rumbled. 

How  quickly  the  people  together  were  jumbrd  ; 

All  ready  to  caper,  or  saunter,  or  sup. 

At  an  Inn,  for  the  JiiMlee  fresh  furmsh'd  tip — 

An  Inn  amidst  buildings  decaying  and  patch'd. 

Brick-houses  half-slated,  cob-cottages  thatch'd ; 

Where  my  organ  olfactory,  soon  as  I  halted, 

Was  with  odours — the  otto  of  Exmouth — assaulted. 

The  streets  were  wash'd  clean,  I  confess,  by  a  flood ; 

But  the  Sun,  scalding  hot,  had  drawn  forth  from  the  mad^ 

And  dispatchM  to  my  nostrils  effluvia  so  rank. 

That  not  e^en  the  charms  of  the  opposite  bank 

Though  with  all  the  rich  colours  of  nature  it  glows. 

Could  compensate  this  sordid  attack  on  my  nose. 

On  the  landscape,  indeed,  I  have  looked  with  delight ; 

But  my  head  is  too  full  of  the  noise  of  last  nighty 

Too  full  of  the  dancers,  whirl'd  over  again. 

That  cruelly  kicking  theboavds  of  my  Drain,, 
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E'en  now  to  the  drums  and  tke  horns  of  the  haiadildp,> 

To  trace  the  soft  tints  that  repose  oo  a  landskip. 

Yes-^swiftly  the  whirligig  whiaaes !    And,  up  here 

Swims  about,  in  my  poor  pericmakin,  the  sapper. 

If  then,  at  a  veature^  I  try  to  arreat 

Of  thebaU-eatertaiacrs  a  few  of  the  best ; 

Perhaps,  I  may  ^sateh,  as  they  pass  in  the  dance. 

And  copy  a  fagitive  feature^  by  chanoe ; 

Or  hit  a  resemhlanoe  or  two,  as  more  qniet 

Their  attention  isswaetly  engaged  by  their  diet. 

For  the  features  are  fine,  or  in  supping  or  lunching : 

And  I  like  to  approach  a  grave  personage  onmcfaing ; 

By  his  countcnanca,  whether  lale«telling  ^r  mystic, 

Cock-Aire  Co  detect  his  chief  cfaaracteristk. 

Heigh  presto  !  BehoM^  what  a  motley  oolkcCiion— 

Nice  subjects  that  seem  to  noHekt  diseeettmi 

From  the  moral  anatomist;  such  as  invite  uS 

To  ope  our  teye-sl(uees  with  sad  Eieraelitus, 

Or,  rather,,  my  friend,  right  and  left  aa  they  cross  over,. 

Shake  sides  aod  wag  beavds  mtk  the  other  philosopher. 

If,  first,  on  the  radiance  of  riches  we  gaze. 
See  a  Viscouat  come  forward,  tnrolvM  in  a  blaze  I 
And  doubtless  my  Lord  hath  high  personal  merit, 
A  compassioikate  heart,  a  magnificent  spirit : 
Yet  I  cannot  but  own,  tbo'  no  vices  are  his — 
He  has  all  the  light  airs  of  a  boarding-school  miss  : 
And.  idstead  of  the  pleasures  that  flow  from  the  fiask. 
He  loves  to  swim  roand  in  the  maze  of  a  masqw. 
•  •  •  • 

And  lo !  as  her  haughtiness  passes  quick  4evm 
Ten  couple  at  least,  with  a  toss  and  a  frown» 
Observe,  how  her  eye-balls  insulttaely  flash 
On  the  poor  eti«Mielte-man,  a  sort  of  Beau  Nash, 
Her  vacant  Lord,  blosHaring,  damns  ev'ry  deooram ; 
And  virtue^  grace«  modesty  vanish  before  'em. 

But  I  start  as  they  eater-^  couple  abhorr'd ! 
In  nothing  so  prompt,  as  in  scenting  a  Lord. 
Alas !  for  the  better  we  change  not  a  note 
As  we  turn  to  the  tyrant  of  Twadledum-cot 
Who,  where  he  has  &'d  his  £sr-sieMciiig  banner,. 
Maintains  that  his  tenants  are  slaves  of  the  manor; 
Who  summons,  in  fary,  the  horrors  of  hell  on 
The  head  of  the  miscreant^  the  dark-visaged  felon 
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That  distarbs  the  repose  of  a  partridge,  or  dare»  ' 
Intrude  on  the  holy  retreat  of  his  hares. 
Indeed,  we  are  told,  he  wants  only  the  juice 
Of  the  blood-stirring  mye  his  deserts  to  edace ; 
Since  nothing  his  harieqain-hamour  surpasses. 
As  he  nimbly  skips  round  amidst  bottles  and  glasses, 
On  the  winft*floating  table  a  wonderful  tricker ! 
But  say,  his  full  veins  effervescing  with  liquor. 
Does  his  bosom  no  flush  of  benevolence  feel  ? 
His  merits,  alas !  are  they  all  in  his  heel  ? 
•  •  •  • 

As  we  look'd  in  his  face  Major  Harry  was  hurt — 
And  next  came  a  little  squat  figure,  so  curt ; 
Then  fluttered  a  queer  sort  of  girl,  and,  to  match  her. 
Jumped  and  grinned  like  a  monkey  the  butterfly-catcher  I - 
While  most  perseveringly  joined  in  the  hop 
The  little  quack  doctor  we  dubb'd  Dr.  Slop. 
In  his  partner,  he  shewed  indeed,  exquisite  taste —  - 
Flaxen  tresses,  that  finely  flowed  down  to  her  waist ; 
A  soft  glow  of  crimson,  that  dawn*d  on  her  cheek,- 
Like  the  beautiful  tints  of  a  summer  day-break  ; 
A  complexion  more  fair  than  to  Hebe  is  given ; 
In  the  veins  of  her  temples  the  azure  of  heaven ; 
A  bosom  of  snow,  that  voluptuously  heav*d ; 
The  moist  ruby  lip  that  from  love  had  received. 
Full  pouting,  of  sweets  a  delicious  supply  ; 
The  blue  lustre^  that  beamed  from  a  languishinir  eye. 
And  two  pretty  ancles,  so  round  and  so  neat. 
Peeping  out,  in  the  dance,  as  light  twinkled  her  feet — 
-^Such  a  damsel — no  wonder  she  warmed,  in  the  hop, 
The  little  quack  doctor  we  dubb'd  Dr.  Slop. 
Here,  also  tripp'd  lightly  the  sweet  Fanny  Gilbert, 
Who  cares  not  for  insolent  station  a  filbert ; 
Whose  spirit  and  sense  and  good  nature  unite 
To  place  her  young  bloom  in  a  ravishing  light ! 
But  the  beaux,  that  thronged  round  her,  were  qtiite  dis- 
concerted. 
And  the  rest  of  the  company  strangely  diverted ; 
Whilst  with  Adjutant  Tbickskull,  wit,  patriot  and  duellist^ 
Danced  Fanny,  of  Devonshire  damsels  the  cruellest ! 
And  who  is  that  creature  ?  his  limbs  tbo'  athletic, 
His  rotten  face  operates  like  an  emetic ! 
The  symmetrical  grace  of  his  members  may  all  see ; 
But  he  staggers,  as  struck  by  a  fit  of  the  palsy  t 
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Yet,  remember  his  Tirtaes  I—No  Tirgin  to  chute-— 
And,  certes,  this  pride  of  a  youth  is-^^trait-kc'd 
Lo,  he  bows  to  a  nymph  iriio  hath  shewn  as  hotr  nice  is. 
The  maf^netist*4  art  in  prodociBg  a  crisis  !* 

It  is  high  time,  however,  to  close  my  epistle ; 
Thouorh  Doctors  and  Sirs,  and  fall  many  a  Miss,  till 
Their  powers  were  called  oat  by  the  savour  of  soup. 
Were  lost,  or  but  dimly  discera^d  in  the  groupe. 
Whilst  some  on  the  chicken,  and  some  on  the  laam  prey* 
And  some  own  the  strosi^er  attraction  of  lamprey, 
I  cannot  but  mark  the  slim  shade  of  a  surgeon. 
In  converse  remarkably  thick  with  a  stargeon, 

•  •  •  « 

— And  a  fine  lady  laboured,  with  many  a  rub. 

To  the  ope  of  her  mouth  to  convey  syllabub. 

And  while,  to  prepare  for  each  spoonful,  she  prest 

The  swell  of  her  handkerchief  down  to  her  breast, 

Mr.  Chitterlin,  sittlni;;  beside  faer«  the  eanoo, 

To  the  wonder  of  ev^y  one  round,  put  the  man  on  i 

And  presumed,  in  a  soft  civil  squeak  to  address  her, 

Presenting^  his  hand  in  the  post  of  a  presser. 

But  that  lie  might  briskly  ber  bosom  adapt 

To  her  mouth,  it  appeared  that  the  sage  shonld  bt  flapped ; 

So  the  canon  was  voted  ber  chio-understrapper. 

If  the  Lady  would,  now  and  then,  act  as  a  flapper* 

•  •  •  • 

Here,  also,  her  airy  plumes  waving,  and  wincing. 
And  many  a  vocable  prettily  mincing. 
Miss  Varnish  seem*d  read  v  to  faint,  and  all  nerve 
Sat  flattering  as  if  for  a  shock  in  reserve — 
A  shock,  to  lay  open  a  treasure  of  charms. 
As  she  panting  sunk  hack  in  her  Daffodirs  arms  ! 
But  chagrined  that  no  stir  of  alarm  could  afford  her 
The  slightest  pretence  for  a  beauteous  disorder — 
Disappointed  to  see  all  her  brethren  in  unity. 
She  languishM  in  vain  for  a  fit  opportunity. 

*  A  young  lady  who  shared  with  the  author  and  many  wiser 
folks  the  imputation  of  weakness  in  giving  credit  to  animal 
magnetism.  Being,  at  one  time,  thrown  into  a  crisis,  the  com* 
pany,  which  was  very  numerous,  ealled  for  water  to  recover 
her.  But  a  gentleman  present,  observed  that  they  need  not  go 
far  for  water,  and  pointed  under  her  chair.  She  had  been  ac- 
tually transported  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  she  could  not "  con« 
tain  herself  for  affection.*' 
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And  here  (I  must  close  my  long  narrative)  sapped? 
A  little  fat  parson,  who  seem'd  newly  pupp'd ; 
Whp  eaj^er  m  eating,  lookM  round  for  assistance. 
As  a  dainty  he  happen*d  to  spy  at  a  distance. 
And  whisper'd,  in  vain,  to  a  brother  beside  him  — 
His  brother,,  as  eag^er  in  eating,  defied  him ; 
And  tuck'd  up  his  napkin,  still  carrying  the  farce  on,.. 
With  a  grin  of  contempt  on  the  little  fat  Parson : 
The  little  fat  Parson  shrank  back  from  the  grin. 
That  was  render'd  more  fierce  by  a  great  double  cbin« 
But  a  truce  to  the  battle  of  knives  and  of  forks — 
To  the  clash  of  the  plates  and  report  of  the  corks. 
•  •  •  • 

Still  other  odd  characters  coloured  the  night, 
Some  heavy  and  grave,  others  airy  and  light. 
But  floating  in  various  disorder  along. 
Whether  gay  volatility  guided  the  throng. 
Or  seriousness  never  relaxing  a  muscle. 
In  truth  they  appeared  all  alike  in  a  bustle ; 
All  alike  on  some  matter  of  consequence  bent. 
On  a  vague  indescribable  something  intent — 

Which  seems  by  the  bye,  m^  dear  friend,  to  suggest^, 
That  life  is  by  no  means  a  station  of  rest. 
If  it  be,  there  was  never  a  man  in  more  danger 
Of  death  for  desertion,  than  Roger  O'Rangbr  !: 
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IV. 

The  W^isitationqfthe  Poets. 

In  Eight  Cantos. 
1800. 

CANTO  I. 

The  Moses,  who  always  snrvey*d  with  a  smile. 
Of  proud  satisfaction  the  wits  of  our  isle  ; 
And  who  ever  delighted  to  fire  into  rage 
Their  Britons,  from  Chaucer  to  Cumberland's  age, 
Had  of  late  caught  in  whispers  the  startling  opinion. 
That  on  this  happy  apot  bad  declined  their  dominion  ^ 
And  determined,  one  day,  half  in  jest  and  half-serious, 
To  come  down  and  see,  whether  aught  deleterious 
Had  renderM  the  births  of  thel)rain  so  abortive: 
Thus  the  visits  of  gods  in  old  Naso  are  sportive. 
'Twfts  now,  when  the  Poet,  rela^'d  and  quite  moody. 
Had  just  for  his  arbour  forsaken  his  study. 
To  the  Laureate  these  ladies  directed  their  flight, 
And  hover'd  above  In  the  regions  of  light. 
Deen  silence — (it  was  tbe  beginning  of  June) 
Had  nush^d  into  quiet  tlie  hot  burning  noon. 
Not  a  wing->— not  a  footstep  was  itirin^  abroad  ; 
And  the  Laureate  respir*d  from  the  toil  of  his  ode. 
'Twas  all  in  tliis  stillness  inclining  to  doze. 
He  had  sought  in  the  coolness  of  shadow,  repose. 
Fresh  over  his  head  waved  a  sycamore  tree ; 
And'humni'd  to'his  laurels  the  wild  yellow  bee. 
But  caroPd  no  lonorer  each  shrill  summer  bird ; 
Save  the'btt:^z  of  the  bee  not  a  murmur  was  heard  :— 
When  lo !  as  his  eyelids  were  closing  in  slumber—* 
In  the  clear  azure  heaven  a  pavilion  of  amber 
(Far  other  was  Jove's  black  pavilion  of  storms), 
Seem'd  to  steal  a  soft  light  from  nine  beatttiful  forms ! 
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And  towardv  the  sage  Poet  now  ilowly  descendinj^) 

And  their  looks  of  complaceDce  delicioasly  blending, 

Distinct  the  fair  Sisters  beam'd  over  his  bower, 

And  lavishly  seatter'd  of  roses  a  shower. 

Thro'  trenmlons  blushes  Euterpe  shone  forth. 

As  if  eager  to  give  some  sweet  pastoral  birth : 

And  the  ether  was  eharm'd  with  so  daket  a  tone« 

£*en  Pan  with  his  reed  wonid  have  deemM  it  his  own. 

Bat  scarce  had  the  soft  echo  died,  when  all  lightness, 

Like  the  gossamer  floating  her  vesture  of  brightness, 

^erpiichore  struck  a  brisk  air  from  her  lyre. 

Then  bade  her  strain  languish  to  love,  and  desire : 

And  Erato  looked  thro'  each  eyelash's  shade; 

Tho'  mute  was  her  tongne,  what  an  eloquent  maid! 

And,  diffusing  her  imiUs  in  «  kiminons  track, 

Thalia  encounter'd  the  Poet  of  sack — 

Now  mirthful,  and  splenetic  nowt  as  she  cast, 

(Transform'd  to  a  spuit  of  darkness)  a  blast ; 

And  Ciio  the  grandeur  of  long-sounding  measure 

Drew  out  from  the  depth  of  her  lyrica!  treasure  : 

And  sad  as  the  muse  of  chaste  Reynolds  appears. 

The  pensive  Melpomene  smil'd  thro^^  her  tears : 

Polj/hvmnia  join  d  to  Calliope^e  voice 

Her  silent  expression  applauding  the  choice ; 

And  Urania  (her  robe,  one  blue  wave  of  the  sky) 

Whilst  kindJed  as  if  into  lightning  her  eye» 

Bent  forward^  and  with  a  majestic  regara 

(Now  more  and  more  aweful)  address'd  the  old  Bard : 

**  Hail  thou,  whose  fair  bayleaves,  in  lieu  of  thv  barton, 

*•  Tho'  greener  tlian  Gibber's,  yet  fade  before  TJ^arton  ? 

**  Go,  vindicate  Britain  that  sinks  into  gloom, 

^*  To  the  wreath  of  each  brother  restoring  its  bloom. 

"  'Tis  said  (and  too  many  will  credit  the  tale), 

"  That  the  smUes  of  the  Muse&  no  longer  avsuL 

**  To  support  in  your  isle  the  poetical  fame 

**  Which  the  nations  once  witness'd  with  shouts  of  acclaim 

•«  Go  then,  and  survey — ^*tis  the  Muse's  behest — 

<*  Go,  look  to  the  Bards,  from  the  shores  of  tlie  west, 

**  E'en  where  the  Bolerium  its  dark  billow  swells, 

<*  To  the  region  sublime  of  my  lakes  and  my  fells ! 

*'  To  meet  uiee,  without  or  a  fee  or  a  bribe, 

<*  I  will  quickly  stir  up  the  poetical  tribe. 

«*  Thy  approacn  shall  they  hail  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe^ 

<*  To  thy  presence  sage  Wykeham  shall  pay  his  repects  : 
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"  The  foants  of  old  Bladud  with  Qiore  than  gas-spirit 

**  Effervescing,  shall  marmur  applause  to  thy  merit ; 

**  And  silvex-shod  Uis  th^  visit  receive, 

«*  And  roll  with  new  *«  triumph*'  her  emulous  wave  ; 

"  High  homage  to  the,ee'en  Jlugusta  shall  pay, 

••  And  Lichfield  her  myrtles  strew  over  thy  way ; 

••  Till  ff^inaermere  greet  thee,  ambitious  to  shroud 

«*  My  own  proper  sons  in  her  faery-wove  cloud.** 

She  said !  And,  the  last  pretty  words  as  the  spoke. 

Herself  and  her  sisters  all  vanished  like  smoke. 

The  Bard  started  up  ;  and  atratit  rubbing  his  eyes 

With  a  shrug  and  a  yawn,  looked  abroad  with  surprize. 

••  Tis  a  dream**-—he  exclaim*d— "  tis  a  vision !  Yet  clear 

"  The  forms  struck  my  sight,  and  the  voices  my  ear ! 

««  The  hint  of  the  Nine  will  I  certainly  take, 

"  And  the  tour  of  the  Isle  most  religiously  make  ; 

"  And  try,  if  the  Bards  in  their  woodlands  or  cities 

**  Will  salute  an  old  greybeard  with  bows  and  with  ditties* 

*'  And  ftrst  for  the  West.-^I  shall  run  no  crreat  risque 

**  If  I  travel  post-haste  to  the  banks  of  the^Isc.*" 


CANTO  Ih 


Sonnets,  Songs,  Dldaetic  Poems,  Pastorals,  Translations. 
The  Bank9  of  the  Uca;  (or  Exe.) 

To  the  banks  of  the  Isca  was  quickly  whirPd  Pte  ; 
When  the  towers  of  St.  Peter  were  all  in  bis  eye  e 
And  now,  as  the  noon  was  announced  by  St.  Peter, 
In  the  Close  were  assembled  the  children  of  metre  ;  f 


*  The  £xe— its  ancient  name  Isca. 

t  It  is  an  undoubted  tact,  that  many  important  occurrences 
in  literature  are  left  unnoticed  by  the  philological  annalist, 
from  their  familiarity  at  the  present  hour ;  though  at  some  fu- 
ture period  they  may  excite  curiosity,  and  become, the  subjects 
of  conjecture  and  altercation. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  th«refoce,  let  it  be  re- 
corded, that  (notwithstanding  that  infinite  .number  of  sonnets 
with  which  we  have  been  gratified  for  the  last  ten  years,  legi- 
timate and  niegltimate,  in  every  variety  of  shape,)  a  sonnet  in 
blank  verse  was  first  submitted  to  the  public  eye,  in  the  year 

A  pp.  Vol.  11.  E. 
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And  also  their  brethren,  whose  flights  never  rose 
To  the  hill  of  Parnassus,  plain  desHers  in  prose ; 
To  discuss,  at  the  president's  instance,  a  topic 
Which  to  all  (not  obscur'd  by  a  cloud  misanthropic^ 
Or  by  prejudice  led  away  captive  in  fetters) 
Mast  appear  of  the  greatest  importance  to  letters. 

The  president  slowly  got  up  from  his  chair ; 
And  roird  bis  eyes  round  with  a  horrible  glare ; 
And,  hemming  awhile,  thus  began  with  a  brogue 
Half  English,  half  Scotch,  to  call  rascal  and  rogue : 
*^  I  am  sorry,  my  friends,  such  a  rogue,  such  a  rascal 
^'  As  might  have  provokM  the  meek  spirit  of  Pascal, 
'*  Was  e^er  by  this  hand  introduced  to  the  Globe  ;* 


1795 ;  and  that  though  the  stores  of  poetic  invention  are  said 
t«  have  been  long  ag^o  exhausted,  the  sun  'and  moon  shining 
io  contrast  first  appeared  in  the  self-sane  sonnet.  It  is  'as 
follows  :— 

SONNET, 

fFritten  January  3,  1795. 

*'  While  in  the  cold  blue  sky  the  whitening  moon 
Hangrs  like  a  fleeee,  und  scaree  across  the  deep 
Whence  it  hath  far  emergM,  a  pale  ray  flings  ; 
Amid  yon  westering  cloud  the  solar  heam 
Descending,  streaks  the  hamlet-trees  that  elothe 
The  hill-top,  with  a  line  of  liquid  gold. 

Yet,  ere  the  poet's  eye  can  mark  the  scene. 
To  the  ehaste  lunar  orb  the  waves  reflect 
A  placid  lustre,  and  the  cottage-clump 
Fades  into  darkness.^It  is  thus,  in  life: 
Joy,  for  a  moment,  lights  one  little  spot, 
While  sober  Melancholy,  more  difTus'd, 
Gleams  with  faint  influence  ;  till,  the  glory  past. 
She  eomes  confest,  and  the  bright  spot  is  gloom.** 

A  certain  gentleman,  however,  a  president  at  a  literary  club, 
liaving  written  a  blank  sonnet  on  the  sanue  subject,  had  the 
veorifldence  to  assert  that  his  own  was  the  original:  which  eir- 
eumstance  suggested  a  little  jeu  d*  esprit ;  here  introduced 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  lines  prefatory  and  concluding  as 
the  second  canto  of  the  poem, 

'*  The  Globe  Inn,  Exeter. 
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^^  Where  poesy  clotliei  her  own  sons  with  a  robe 

"  Of  amaranth  brif^ht  and  immortal  asbestos-— 

*^  I  am  sorry,  my  friends  !  that  his  arts  should  arrest  ns 

**  In  the  midst  of  oar  triumphs !  when  lo,  we  anfiirl'd 

'*  Our  sails  to  proud  scienee  embracing  the  world. 

**  But  (to  drop  metaphorical  strains,  if  I  can) 

*'  Yod  remember,  that,  erst,  a  most  pestilent  man, 

**  An  original  child  of  Minerva,*  fie  on  it ! 

**  Took  upon  him  to  dictate  the  rules  for  a  sonnet  ; 

*'  Insisting,  that  every  true  sonnet  was  built  on 

"  The  model  of  Italy  furnisht  by  Milton. 

•*  And,. you  know,  tho*  I  frecjuently  call*d  him  to  order< — 

"  Tho*  all  of  you,  ready  to  kiss  e*en  the  border 

''  Of  my  garment,  united,,  so  cordial,  with  me 

'*  In  asserting  a  stanza  more  eas^  and  free ; 

*'  He  still,  in  contempt  of  despotic  dominion,. 

'^  Continued  to  urge  his  decided  opinion. 

'*  In  short,  you  remember,  we  bade  him  withdraw, 

*'  An  example  to  those  who  scorn  president-law — 

"  When  I  entered  this  note,  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting : 

'  Whereas  a  weak  petulant  fellow's  conceit  in 

'  The  structure  of  sonnets  in  one  sort  of  rhyme 

*  So  awkward  and  crampt,  was  determined  a  crime ; 
'  Lest  into,  his  error  unwitting  we  fall,. 

*  Let  sonnets  be  written  with  no  rhyme  at  all. 

**  And,  gentlemen !  see,. you  have  sign'd  the  record  ;. 
**  Consenting,  without  the  drawback  of  a  word, 
"  (Except  Flip  and  Trottlehem,  both  absentees — 
'*  The  first  very  busy  in  touching  his  fees, 
*'  And  Dry  wit,  with  locks  o'er  his  visage  so  lank) 
•'  That  sonnets,  hereafter,  be  written  in  blank. 
**  Now,  Sirs,  I  conceive,  you  must  all  understand, 
**  That  I  was  expected  to  first  try  my  hand 
**  At  a  species  ot  verse,  by  the  gods  so  uncommon, 
**  That,  before,  it  was  surely  attempted  by  no  man, 
**  'Twas  a  compliment  due  to  my  age,  to  my  rank, 
"  To  my  character,  first  to  write  sonnets  in  blank. 

*  **  i.  e.  One  of  the  original  members  of  the  club  under  the 
'*  auspices  of  Minerva.**  Phutatoriut.  Seribl^rut  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  **  An  original  ehild  of  Minerva  (he  says) 
means  obviously  an  original  genius** — a  term  strictly  appli- 
oable  to  the  gentleman  in  question ;  whose  enthusiastic  at- 
taehment  to  the  sister  arts  is  sufficiently  known,  and  whose 
exquisite  poetry  is  read  with  delight. 
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"  But,  behold  !  Vm  atiaird  by  h  mcafl  Interlorpet 

"  (Tho*  he  risff  fat  aborve  '*  d  mer*  elegy-moper") 

"  Who,  before  I  could  squeeze  out  three  lines,  is  cotfie  forth 

"  With  the  t«ry  first  sonnet  iti  blatik  upon  cstrth. 

**  But  this  is  not  all.    He  has  seiz'd  on  an  lat^e 

''  Which  none  bat  toy  self  could  discern  in  this  dim  age ; 

'*  Which  (quite  unprepared  ftst  a  trick  so  indecent,) 

"  I  fondljr  suppos'd  from  my  peh  would  come  recent. 

**  You  oAen,  ifldeed,  must  have  heard  m^  Make  meUtiOEi» 

**  That  I  meant  to  come  out  with  a  double  invention ; 

"  Viz.  my  sonnet  in  blanks  and  a  gloriotis  display 

*'  Of  the  sun  and  moon  shining  at  once,  at  noonday  .'* 

'*  He,  too,  must  bate  heard  ine,  a  dirty  p&ltroon  ! 

"  Or  how  could  he  felse  hate  arrested  my  moon  ? 

**  Thus  clearly,  my  breihrerl  1 1  think  1  hav6  Stated 

**  A  business  that  feaiitidt  too  highly  b^  rated. 

*'  Yet  I  would  not  the  least  animosity  fometit, 

^'  Whilst  your  thoughts  )  entreat  oU  a  thing  of  suchmolnent. 

"  The  person,  'tis  true,  whom  1  thus  must  accuse, 

"  I  loh^  hate  est(;etn'd,  add  long  foster'd  his  tnuse  \ 

"  For  years  have  dor  bosoms  in  unison  beat! 

''  And  no\Vt  buried  deep  in  his  Cornish  retreat, 

*'  An  exile  in  solitude  many  a  mile  hence, 

"  He  doats  on  my  letters — he  grieves  at  mv  silence, 

**  And,  I  grant,  in  the  critical' case  now  before  us, 

*'  He  writes  ivith  an  Earnestness  not  indecorous ; 

*'  Professing  id  all  the  plain  language  of  truth, 

*•  And  not  in  the  strain  of  false  spirit  lincouth, 

*'  From  my  sun  and  my  moon  that  he  ^tole  not  a  fiiatare, 

•*  But  drevV  the  like  images  purely  from  nature ; 

"  And,  as  to  the  blank,  where  I  thought  he  was  bitten, 

•'  That  such  sort  of  verse  he  had,  long  ago,  written. 

"  So  little,  in  shoht,  does  he  seem  of  a  braggart, 

"  That  by  his  simplicity,  zounds  !  I  am  stagger'd. 

**  But  avaunt  foolish  pity  !  to  Speciousness  turning, 

"  And  moving  my  bowels  with  womanish  yearning. 

•*  To  expressions  of  friendship  I  listen  no  more — 

**  He  has  toiich*d  me,  compeers !  where,  I  own,  I  am  sore. 


*  Quere :  What  says  the  president  to  the  following  passage? 
'*  Sun  !  stand  thou  stili  upon  Gibeon  t  ftnd  thou  Moon  !  in  the 
Talley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood  still ;  and  the  moon 
stayed." 
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"  I  have  done— K)n  the  labjcct  'tis  vain  to  enlarge— 
"  But»  I  beg,  you'll  consider  each  separate  charge  ; . 
**  And,  if  guilty  you  judge  Man,  in  spite  of  repentance, 
*'  Of  expulsion  at  once  fv«  proceed  to  the  sentence.*' 

He  said :  and,  fast-folling  his  eyes  in  fine  frenzy, 
Sat  down  by  the  side  of  his  brother  Morenzi : 
His  brother  Morenzi  look'd  sheepish  and  shy, 
And  the  president  only  address'd  with  a  sigli. 

Not  so  a  prig  parson.    Though  squat  on  his  breech. 
He,  grinning,  then  sputtering,  replied  to  the  speech.:. 
**  As,  doubtless,  my  friend,  you've  asserted  with  spirit,. 
'*  Of  sonnets  in  blank  the  original  merit  ; 
*'  Dear  doctor  !  as  first  you  hare  touch'd  on  a  theme 
**  Such  as  never  was  heard  by  the  Helicon-stream  ;* 
'*  (My  idea  that  streams  have  got  ears  is  well  known — 
"  Which  I'll  boldly  maintain  at  the  risk  of  my  own), 
**  I  feel  at  my  heart  not  the  slightest  revulsion, 
"  When  I  vote  for  the  man  that  forestall'd  you,  expulsion."^ 

Then  started  another  fierce  son  of  the  cloth. 
Of  port  more  majestic,  and  foaming  with  wrath  ; 
(Not  one  of  the  nine  that  first  met  at  the  Globe) 

And  cried (of  his  lungs  as  he  strain 'd  a  strong  lobor 

So  manfully,  that  to  his  countenance  fiusht 

You  would  think  all  the  blood  of  bis  body  had  rush'd) 

**  I  conceive,  Mr.  P.  by  such  anticipation, 

*'  Good  doctor,  hath  justly  incurr'd  castigation^ 

'*  'Tis  true,  I  am  printing,  this  moment,  a  sheet 

'*  On  a  subject  young  P.  must  professedly  treat — 

*'  The  cromlech  I  mean,  and  druidical  column, 

*'  Which  will  occupy,  soon,  a  large  part  of  his  volume. . 

^  But  yet,  my  good  Sirs !  in  such  cases  as  these, 

**  Men  of  consequence,  surely,  may  act  as  tbey  please. 

'*  However,  the  name  of  young  P.  I  insist, 

**  It  behoves  us»  at  once  to  expunge  from  the  list/'f 


*  According  to  this  gentleman,  '*  SUEeamsV  have  ear^  M  I 

i"  Thus  might  an  egotist  exclaim : 

**  I,  who  uprear'd  at  flint-ribb'dHaldon's  foot 
The  boose  ofO— -,  where  I  fondly  strut 
In  admiration  otmy  own  keen  Nn^ 
That  fram'd  the  model  of  so  fine  a  house  ; 
I,  who  along  the  dale  to  Zephyr*8  sighs 
Bade  a  delicious  streamlet  serpentize  ; ' 
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**  Will  ask,  if  the  man,  in  the  scale  of  regard, 
*«  Be  sank  very  lour,  by  one  freak  of  the  bard  ? 
*•  But  a  notion  of  mine'rve  no  scruple  to  own — 
**  A  brother  too  nearly  approaches  the  throne.** 

Quoth  Flip,  '*  from  the  question,  my  brethren,  you  wander, 
'*  Perplext  in  the  midst  of  an  idle  meander. 
**  But,  to  banish  all  strife,  let  us  wave  our  debate 
"  On  the  culprit,  and  leave  him  within  his  retreat ; 
''  And  abstractedly  look  to  the  sonnet  and  image 
**  Which  the  doctor  discover M  alone  in  this  dim  age» 
"  You  know  the  decision,  or  crazy  or  crank, 
«*  That  sonnets,  in  future,  be  written  in  blank  : 
**  And  damme,  if  any  one  dare  interpose, 
««  We*ll  resolve,  that  all  sonnets  be  written  in  prose. 
«  To  conclude — I  now  move  for  an  instant  decree 
«•  That  my  friend  of  blank  sonnets  be  sole  patentee  ; 
••  While  we  publish  the  fact  far  and  near,  that  at  noon 
^*  In  the  sight  of  the  sun,  he  was  struck  by  the  moon.-* 
He  ceas'd-^his  last  words  like  the  water-fall's  lapse; 
And  the  chamber  re-echoed  with  hisses  and  claps ; 
When  the  bard  who  the  sceptre  would  never  usurp — (he 
Who  had  wooed  the  lone  shade  but  for  madam  £aterpe) 
Stepp*d  forth  from  his  corner,  a  figure  so  risible 
Where  Madam  Euterpe  had  made  him  invisible. 
And  cried  :  '*  What  a  shame,  that  resembling  the  rabble, 
**  You,  sons  of  the  Muse !  should  delight  in  a  squabble ; 
*'  That  voii,  who  the  sweets  of  Parnassus  would  rifle, 
<*  Should  thus,  so  tenaciously  proud,  to  a  trifle 
'*  (All  the  same  whether  falsehood  or  matter  of  fact)  stick — 
"  O  ye,  whd  pen  past'rals,  and  poems  didactic  ! 
**  Nay,  poems  didactic  ye  frame  passinj^  well — 
**  So  Monthly  Reviewers,  and  Journalists  tell. 
**  But  that  he  should  build  epics,  with  just  enough  rhyme 
"  In  a  tale  or  a  fable  to  decently  chime — 
**  With  just  enough  metrical  power  to  dispense 
**  Of  Maro  or  Naso  in  numbers  the  sense — 
«'  For  instance,  to  sing  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas — 
&*  Must  awaken  to  wrath  e*en  the  bosom  ofitpathy  ! — 
«*  Go  then,  and  in  peace  as  each  finds  out  his  level, 
•*  May  harmony  smile  on  your  spiritual  revel  !**^ 
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CANTO  111. 


Elegies  ftnd  DeseriptiTe  Poetry. 
*«  fVyhikamtkaUpayhisreapecU.** 

Pte,  heartily  tick  of  the  strange  coalition 

Of  dallness  and  irit  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe, 
Where  ho  heard  of  mak  pMg%  and  of  male  partantion* 

To  the  utter  confusion  of  ieience  and  sex, 
Flei7  off  to  the  East,  nor  stoppM  sliort,  till  bewitching 
In  her  muskal  mufmars,  meandered  the  Itchtn. 
There  he  (and  he  scarcely  had  oat  capers  faster 
If  escorted  by  Fellotrs  and  Warden  and  Master) 
All  nnceremonioasly  scamper 'd,  jttst  under 
The  statue  of  Wykeham,  manificent  founder  ; 
When  struck  like  a  shuttlecock,  strait  did  he  dart  on— 
To  the  bench  of  that  classical  witard,  Job  Warton  ! 
Alas  !  Joe  no  longer  could  charm  with  his  lay,  us — 
No  longer  could  pipe  like  his  own  Melibseus ! 
But  ravishM  from  earth  to  effulgence  Elysian 
He  was  gliding  a  shade  to  poetical  vision. 
To  his  mem'ry,  lo !  busily  Duilding  a  shrine, 
Two  Poets  appeared  ;  and  each  calrd  on  the  Nine. 
Fantastic  the  monument  rear*d  in  a  triCe  is ; 
And  its  sides  are  embellishM  t^th  rarious  device^. 
His  skill  the  vain  Artist  endeavoured  to  try  had 
In  the  figures  of  Pan  and  a  young  Hamadryad : 
And  his  rival  in  sculpture  had  carved  out  a  glade 
Whither  ran  from  his  ravishing  godshop  the  maid. 
The  poor  breathless  maid,  whether  mortal  or  goddess, 
In  the  hurry  of  flight  had  burst  optn  her  boddice  $ 
And — (vestments  beseeming  the  pulpit  and  hassock) 
Hoar  Pan  was  trick 'd  out  in  a  ^own  and  a  cassock  : 
Pan  looked  in  his  cassock,  as  seiz*d  by  the  cramp ; 
When,  sudden,  a  Wild  multitudinous  tramp 
From  the  youth  whom  to  feats  of  agility  joy  stirs, 
Was  mingled  with  many  a  voice  in  the  cloysters  ; 


*  Alluding  to  aM  £!pigram  <m  the  Cfu6,  which  ends :  partu* 
riutUque  Viri, 
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And  the  boyi  rushing  in,  without  quibble  or  quirk, 
Cried  down  (in  sharp  terms  of  derision)  the  work, 
And,  to  mark  more  than  words  their  dislike  of  the  plan, 

?^ery  captions  indeed !)  flung  their  caps  at  "  hoar  Pan  !'* 
he  artists,  no  other  than  Hayley  and  Rogers^ 
Tho'  smooth  were  the  tongues  of  the  pleasant  old  codgers, 
With  oil-of*fool  aiming  in  vain  to  cajole 
High  stripling*  that  breathed  the  republican  soul, 
Slank  away  from  a  scene  of  confusion  and  din, 
And  rejoic*d  at  their  happy  escape  in  whole  skin. 

But  scarce  had  sheered  off  the  unfortunate  couple,. 
To  the  Manes  of  genius  and  learning  so  supple, 
£re  a  poet  indeed !  to  his  prototype  just. 
Appeared — twas  the  elegant  jBot9/««— with  a  bust ; 
Arm  Crowe  waved  a  chaplet  deliciously  chaste, 
The  beautiful  product  of  faney  and  taste. 
On  the  delicate  wreath,  like  the  mom*s  ruddy  break,  a  ray 
Illuming  its  hyacinths,  beamM  from  Terpsichore ! 
Not  Flora,  in  springtime,  so  pencils  the  bowers ! 
Twas  the  tint  of  the  rose  on  the  fairest  of  flowers. 


CANTO  TV. 


"  The  FeunU  of  old  Bladud:' 
NuUas  in  orbe  locus  Bails  pnelaeelamanis. 

Twas  thus  like  a  whirligig  hurried  about 

Was  he  forc*d  to  perform  each  unmercifnl  route ; 

And  a  new  expedition  our  poet  now  made  had, 

Arrived  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Bladud : 

And  scarce  had  he  time  to  recover  the  shocks 

From  a  rumbling  machine,  and  comb  out  his  grey  locks, 

£re^**  over  the  island,  thou  bard !  in  a  crack  sent 

**  To  the  pump-room  haste,  haste!**  cried  an  audible  accent. 

The  pump-room  seem*d  all  as  alive  to  swim  round ; 

There  were  faces  that  erinn'd,.and  more  faces  that  frown*d;^ 

There  was  laughter  relaxing  each  risible  muscle. 

And  the  guttural  harsh  discords  of  folks  in  a  bustle. 

And  the  soft  sound  of  silks  that  more  pleasantly  rustle  ; 

And  the  creaking  of  boots^  and  the  flapping  of  fans. 

And  the  whisper — ^»*  were  I  that  agreeable  man's  T* 
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(A  whisper  so  gentle— to  friendship  aside) 

The  toss  of  contempt,  and  the  strattine  of  pride ; 

And  the  pale  convalescent,  that  wrifj^gled  her  rump, 

As  she  drank  off  a  glass  steaming  hot  from  the  pamp  ; 

When  sudden,  a  terrihle  panic  appear'd 

To  arrest  the  pert  prig  and  the  paling  grey  beard, 

And  the  rustic  and  cit,  nrhether  artist  or  squire. 

And  the  minx  and  the  damsel  of  fashion  and  fire — 

A  squeaking  voice  uttering  "  O  bless  me,  I  shant  stay  !*' 

And  it  glided  off  quicklv,  affrighted  by  Amtey ! 

It  seems,  she  was  one  of  the  Blunderhead  progeny. 

Whom,  t;ruelly  ferretted  out  from  her  lodging,  he 

Had  resoWd  through  the  circles  of  fashion  to  hunt, 

Another  Miss  Jenny,  or  Tabitha  Runt ! 

And  away  rash*d  Miss  Fubby  Fatarminc,  and  chubby 

Master  Marmoset,  all  by  the  side  of  Miss  Fubby, 

Mrs.  Danglecap's  boy,  and  Miss  Carrot  Fitzoozer, 

Afraid  Master  Anstey  again  wonld  abuse  her; 

And  the  widow  QuicKlackit,  the  bombazine  lady. 

Whose  husband  did  die — O  did  die  in  the  heighday 

Of  gaiety  leaving  the  fair  summer  blossom ! 

How  swelleth — from  sorrow — that  lily-white  bosom ' 

Meantime,  from  a  couple  who  led  arm  in  arm. 

It  appear'd  a  few  Parsons  betray'd  an  alarm. 

And,  'tis  said,  of  disciples  of  Galen  a  few, 

At  the  sight  of  the  cynical  couple  look'd  blue: 

To  the  cynical  couple  the  muse  was  no  drab  ; 

For,  behold  and  bow  down !  they  were  Cowper  and  Crabbe. 

Nor  long«  ere  with  hostile  demeanor,  a  gronpe  here. 

Drew  off  the  attention  from  Crabbe  and  from  Cowper. 

And,  foaming  out  vengeance  against  a  poor  wight. 

Thro*  every  gradation  of  shadow  and  light 

They  caper*d  and  stampM,  and,  right  prominent  figures, 

Advanc*d  with  their  canes,  as  if  pulling  their  triggers. 

There  was  Gainsborough  and  West  and  Rigaud,  who  cried 

«*  hie  est  !'* 
And  a  female,  who  making  her  way  thro'  the  thickest, 
*'  Of  vengeance"  exclaim'd,  **  now  beginning  the  work  is !    . 
"  Full  soon  the  grey  caitiff  shall  rue  his  cock-turkiesr* 
To  the  back  ground  they  slowl  v  retreated ;  and  Peter 
Was  left  for  awhile  to  his  scurrilous  metre. 

But  hardly  the  echoes  of  anger  and  pride 
In  the  ears  of  the  poor  sneaking  Peter  had  died. 
Before  a  deep  groan,  a  fierce  glance  and  a  hiss. 
And  a  titter,  as  if  from  a  boarding<school  Miss, 
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And  a  half  smother 'd  scream,  aiKf  a  dlMiway  languish. 

Betrayed  agUatlon  or  hatred  or  aaguish* 

Delia  Crasca  dropp*d  tremulotts  the  gossamer  tear, 

And  Anna  was  '*  kicled  over  with  fear  ;** 

And  Laura's  pulse  flutter^,  like  ^  zephyrs  of  game;'* 

And  Adelaide  stood  in  **a  petrified  pause  {** 

And  Emma,  her  eyes  lighted  up  were,  as  beryls, 

That  shot,  all  oa  Giffbrd^  their  *'  liquified  perils  P* 

A  t  length,  Phoebus*  sons,  after  bearing  the  brunt 

Of  the  menacing  throuff  who  had  taken  affront. 

Were  left  all  alone :  and  one  musical  brother 

Seem*d  awaked  from  a  trance,  just  to  grinn  at  another  I 

'Twas  a  meeting  so  strange.    Now.  to  dose  up  the  matter. 

To  Pye,  gleaming  forth,  said  her  muse&hip  of  satire — 

(Her  muse&hip  at  times  young  and  frolic  and  light, 

Now  solemnly  serious,  and  sable  as  night) 

**  Tell  ^nHey^  I  love  his  good  humour  and  wit 

<•  That  the  foiUes  of  FasUoa  so  finely  have  hit ! 

■■  Tell  Crahbe^  thait  his  strictures  are  just  and  are  pleasast, 

**  Tho'  too  low  be  descends,  hand  in  glove  with  the  peasant ! 

**  Tell  Cotoper  his  laurels  h»ve  lost  half  their  bloom 

**  In  the  damp  of  a  sad  puritanieal  gloom ! 

"  Tell  Pe^er,  tho*  gross  and  profane,  yet  his  Odes 

«'  I  hail  with  high  glee  ]>— There,  be  soar*d  to  the  Oods ! 

<'  Tell  Gifford^  with  joy  I  his  numbers  embraeM, 

**  When  irom  Folly  he  rescued  the  regioBs  of  Taste  !*' 

She  spoke;  and  expanding  her  raven-black  wings, 

like  the  joints  of  a  rattle^snake,  rattled  her  stings  ! 

And  she  shed  forth  a  liffht  as  «he  mounted  the  skies, 

She  shed  fortha  light,  li^e  the  basilisk's  eyes! 

In  order,  the  Laureate  each  poet  address'd ; 
The  sweet  tlnngs  repeated,  nor  eancePd  the  rest 
But  scarce  the  satirical  gentry  the  whole  heard, 
fire  Pmdar  and  G^rd  eaeh  other  had  oollar'd ! 
Ah  me !  that  the  Bard  should  his  province  pro&ne 
By  the  .smack  of  a  ^hip,  or  the  crack  of  a  cane ! 
Lo.Pyff,  turning  round  him  to  scenes  more  quiescent, 
With  AntUy  in  haste  stole  away  to  the  Crescent ! 
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CANTO  V. 

LYRIC    POETRY. 

^       ■  M 
«  Silver-shod  Isia,** 

Qaem  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  Tel  acri,  &c. 

^s  the  sprincfs  of  hot  Bladnd  lay  smoking  behind, 
Pte,  on  Pegasus  moanted^to  rival  the  wind, 
Now  posted  away  :  and  fair  I  sis  her  stream 
Bade  murmur  his  coming  to  high  Academe ! 
Ah  then  ! — ^if  fond  fancy  could  wander  at  will, 
She  rov'd  in  a  ti'anport  o*er  Faringdon«hill ! 

To  the  theatre  strait  did  the  poet  repair : 
And  he  felt  himself  proudly  exalted  in  air, 
—As  he  took,Muse-impeird,  the  Vice-Chancellor**  ehair  !  — 
In  order — at  that  most  particular  crisis — 
Arranged  on  his  right,  were  the  lyrists  of  I&is; 
And,  all  in  the  area,  the  velvet-sleeved  proctors. 
And,  scarlet  or  crimson,  the  pomp  of  the  doctors  ; 
And  a  croud  of  square-caps,  and  gowns  shabbily  dusk. 
To  envelope  the  many  light. sliades  of  subf\ise ! 

With  precipitation,  as  if  to  intrench 
Upon  time  he  was  sorry.  Holmes  rose  from  his  bench. 
And  waved  a  large  scroll !  From  the  ruins  of  (ireece. 
He  declared  he  had  rescued  a  fugitive  piece: 
But  his  musings,  in  sooth,  he  much  wishM  to  impart,  on 
The  death  of  their  sweetest  of  minstrels,  Tom  JVarton  ! 
And  Maurice  was  eagerly  conning  his  verse. 
To  deck  the  Professor^s  poetical  hearse ; 
And  Lipscombe,  presuming,  for  "  Inoculation** 
He  nigh  Aganippe  had  gain'd  a  snug  station, 
Stepp*d  forth  ;  the  fond  warbler  tlio'  Clio  look*d  bitter  on. 
And  beckon*d  him  off  to  his*  **  shade'*  of  sweet  "  citron  ;" 


*  In  his  prize-poem  on  Inoculation,  there  were  two  good 
lines  abool  a  **  citron-shade,"  and  a  *'  fond  maid" 

Since  that,  he  has  publishM  what  has  exposed,  too  notori- 
ously, the  st.erility  of  his  muse. 

App.  Vol.  11.  F 
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And  with  hottest  impatience,  nonrall  on  afret. 

That  aper  of  odet !— was  poor  Trimty-Kett  s 

And  Riehards  a  itansa  or  two  had  now  hit  on^ 

Sublime  as  hit  own  '*  Aboriginal  Briton  ;** 

When  open  the  doors  of  the  theatre  Aew, 

And  five  poets  from  Cam  appeared  awefal  in  view. 

"  Ah !  Maurice  !  (said  Hoime^)  see  the  mighty  Matthias 

"  Come  hither,  alas !  from  his  Cam,  to  defy  us  f-— 

**  And  Sir  Egerton  BrydfeM^-A^w  dreadful  the  critie» 

**  As  one  dash  of  his  pen  is  a  stroke  paralytic ! 

*«  And  Dyer  and  Pott — and — the  destinies  rot  herf— 

**  The  demon  of  tragedy  hands  in  her  Potter  /*' 

Thus  muttering  their  sorrows,  they  ceased ;  u  ascended 

From  the  lyrists  of  Cam  in  soft  symphony  blended 

So  varied  a  strain,  of  so  dulcet  a  tone. 

That  I  sis  ne*er  hail'd  such  a  chorus  her  own. 

To  Gray  and  to'  Mason  the  minstrelsy  flow'd ; 

And  Clio  bade  *  Pembroke  re-echo  the  ode. 

Impartial  with  blashes  the  Laureate  resign*d 

To  Cam  a  rich  chaplet  that  Clio  had  twined. 


CANTO  n. 

THE    DRAMA. 

"  High  homage  Jhigueta  shall  pay. ^* 

HurlM  along,  as  fumed  up  the  poetical  fury, 
pTB  found  himself  strait  in  the  precincts  of  Drnry. 
And,  the  theatre  opening,  there  glanced  thro'  the  door, 
A  tall  shadowy  form,  and  still  glided  before, 
Till  now  in  the  green-room  and  now  on  the  boards, 
He  saw  in  strange  attitudes  Ladies  and  Lords, 
And  others  so  rueful — all  held  b^  constraint'— 
Their  looks  of  dejection  no  pencil  could  paint — 
Bach  bearing  a  burden  (from  which  he  must  part,) 
On  his  shoulders  or  back,  tho'  it  clung  to  hia  heart. 
Dear  as  to  i^neas  was  father  Anchises !' 
Of  our  works,  to  ourselves,  how  enormous  the  price  itl 

*  Pembroke,  Gray's  and  Ma»«n*s  «ollefe» 
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At  that  inttant  a  Beinj^  tripp'd  forth,  debonnair, 
And  laapfhins;  and  arch,  with  a  frolicktome  air. 
Leading  briskly  a  troop,  on  the  opposite  side, 
A  troop  oddly  drest,  particolourM  a^d  pied. 
These  too,  with  a  barden  attached  to  the  back, 
Went  wriggHn^  along^,  as  if  pat  to  the  rack. 
The  *two  Muses  then  seised,  each  a  female,  wfaoM  rftnity 
(From  childhood  to  age)  had  span  verse  from^  inanity, 
And,  above  the  mixt  maltttade,  set  them  on  high  ; 
And,  as  they  accepted  their  tbroaes,  nothings  t&y^ 
CrownM  one  with  a  glioMner  (so  feeble  her  lyre  is!) 
With  a  slimmer  just  caught  from  the  bow  of  an  Iris 
Whilst  the  raindrops  Cyilene  was  penciling,  tbo'  fair 
Yet  all  evanescent  and  feinting  in  air ; 
Then  weaving  a  tissue  of  scarlet  and  yellow. 
Flung  it  up,  to  encircle  the  head  of  her  fellow ; 
Assur'd,  that  no  garland  more  apt^y  would  ^t  her. 
Than  the  tiny  w«D  glistering— the  gossamer  glitter. 
The  Lady,  indebted  to  Luna,  engross'd 
The  care  of  a  dramatist,  certes  a  host  ;^- 
Qf  Sh^ridaHt  who  had  condemned  her  not  wholly,. 
But  in  tenderness  view'd  her,  and  pitied  her  folly  ! 
Bright  Hannah  of  Bristol,  (the  maid  Iris-crown'd) 
For  some  one  to  prop  her,  look'd  wistfully  round : 
Her  vanity-feeder,  >ier  Garrick  was  gone  I 
How  '*  crneP'  alas  I  was  her  seat  on  the  throne  ; 
Till  €umb^*kmd  who  was  too  late  to  escort  her. 
Now  bustling  came  forward,,  no  pigmy  sapporter ! 
Pte  stared ;  and  at  once  by  the  Muses  provoked. 
To  the  bards  of  the  stage,  whether  buskin*d  or  sock'd,.. 
Utter*d  words  not  his  own,  highly  seasoned  with  satire^ 
Not  his  own — for  poorPYia  was  the  milk  of  good  nature. 
**  Gome !  each  of  vou  quieily  lay  down  your  care, 
'*  To  many  a  bm^den  too  grievous  to  bear ! 
"  To  thee,  Dr,  Downman  !  (perforce  1  am  brief) 
'*  To  get  rid  a£  thy  load  would  be,  sure,  a  relief— 
'*  Tho  as  friends  of  stern  virtue^  perhaps  it  may  suit  os^ 
*'  To  speak  a  kind  word  in  behalf  of  thy  <*  Bruius.** 
*'  And  thou,  tho'  thv  liver,  my  Lord  oiCariisie' 
"  May  possibly  swell  with  poetical  bile, 
**  Down,  d#wn  with  thy  works,  or  my  hands  shall  arrest all^^ 
*^  If  rich,  rich  alone  from  the  pencil  of  Wescall ! 
]i'    '''■■'  ■  —  "■— ■" 

*  The  MMes  of  Tragedy  md  Comedy. 
&2 
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*'  And  Hayley* — we  value  the  lays  of  thy  yoath, 

••  EmbellishM  by  talent— exalted  by  truth! 

**  How  couldst  thou,  not  deeming  thy  **  Triumphs'*  enoagb, 

'*  Manufacture  of  late  such  combustible  stuff? 

"  And  (tedious  it  were  to  address  each  by  name) 

*'  You  vile  poetasters,  who  think  to  raise  fame 

*'  On  an  elephant's  trunk,  or  on  any  sea  monster— 

*'  Fling  away  your  abortions ! — Hence»hence  shall  not  one  stir, 

"  His  shoulders  unless  he  shall  quick  disencumber 

'*  From  his  *melo8,  and  all  such  theatrical  lumber  ! 

**  Now-- dear  madam  Cowley!  descend  from  thy  height, 

*'  Archpriestess  of  Comedy,  frothy  and  light ! 

•'  Tho'  more  of  the  tragedy-queen  in  thy  looks — 

*'  Descend,  madam  Cowley  !  and  build  up  the  books. 

*'  Yet  6rdt — (thro'  thy  tears  I  perceive  a  faint  smile) 

**  With  thy  own  pretty  pieces  embellish  the  pile. 

*'  And  as,  to  set  fire  to  this  soul-breathing  p>ramid» 

"  Apollo*ft  self  bade  us  provoke  and  bestir  a  maid, 

^'  Devoted  Miss  Hannah!  of  vestals  the  purest, 

'*  Of  saints  or  of  methodist-maidens  demurest ! 

"  Thy  books  bring  together — come,  toss  in  thy  •*  Percy;** 

"  Nor  on  thy  ^^Ji^extble  Captive'*  have  mercy!" 

Whilst  with  Deans  so  familiar,  and  Bishops  we  rank  her, 

Can  Hannah  still  after  the  theatre  hanker.? 

**  No !"  contracting  her  brow  into  furrows  full  risible, 

(As  a  torch  met  her  hands  from  some  spirit  invisible) 

«  ^o — no  !"  (screamd  Miss  Hannah)  *<  all  hail !  Benedicite !" 

And  thus'made  a  virtue  of  savage  necessity  ;* 

Then,  (her  visage  with  zeal  or  malevolence  flusht) 

To  the  heap  of  high  wit,  like  a  Bacchafial,  rush'd 

And  dashed  in  the  torch.    Strait  ascended  the  smoke. 

And  feeding  on  goblins  and  giants  and  joke. 

From  the  pyre,  a  fine  blue,  the  flame  crackled  and  broke. 

And  certes !  or  nourisht  by  matter  bituminous, 

Or  nonsence  or  wit,  it  was  very  voluminous  ! 

When  rising,  and  flying  mure  subtle  and  bright, 

Than  it  e'er  has  aspired  on  a  Benefit-night, 

The  wit  or  the  flame  was  now  curling  aloof. 

Till  suddenly  all  in  a  blase  was  the  roof« 

Away  scamper'd  the  crowd :  And  the  Muses  upflew 

To  their  Sheridan — Cumberland — ^bidding  adieu  ! 


*  Melo-dramas*  t  Ssva  necessitas. 
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CANix)  rn. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POETRY. 

**  Thf  Blue  Room.** 

Nour,  snorting  forth  ligktDings  his  snowy-wing*d  horie» 

To  Lichfield  the  Laureate  directed  his  coarse. 

His  Pegasus,  not  as  at  other  times  wa^rward, 

Fleur  strait  to  the  Close,  the  fair  mansion  of  Seward  / 

And,'invisibly  reinM  by  the  muse  Polyhymnie, 

On  the  roof, safe  and  sound,  and  then  plump  thro*  the  chimney 

In  "the  Blue-room*'  of  Genius  the  Poet  let  down; 

Where,  to  the  surprise  of  her  parents,  a  crown 

Of  myrtle  or  bays,  to  delight  or  t9  bore  us. 

Was  said  to  be  woven  by  no  less  than  Horace. 

In  the  Blue-room  so  meet  for  the  blue-stocking  ladies. 

And  others  their  mimics,  whose  pleasure  or  trade  is 

'*  To  talk  sentimentals,"  as  if  they  were  fuddled,. 

What  a  crowd  of  strange  beings  together  were  huddled  I 

Miss  Seward — her  fingers  all  blacken*^d  with  ink — 

5 On  such  indecorums  in  merit  we  wink) 
^ust  then  was  devoutly  engaged,  after  Flaccus, 
In  pouring^  libations  to  Venus  and  Bacchus ; 
While  whispering  and  sighing,  in  spite  of  all  cavil, 
Beside  her  was  seated  her  silver-toned  Saville! 
He,  tho'  to  digest  her  sweet  nonsense  but  ill-able, 
Each  little  word  swallowed,  and  every  dissyllable ! 
Miss  Seward  voluptuously  roH'd  her  dark  eye: 
And  Opie  perceived  the  effect,  very  sly» — 
The  wife  of  the  Painter — her  cap  all  awry. 
There  was  Hardinge^  to  faults  and  to  beauties  awake ; 
And  that  fine  philologist,  good  Dr.  Drake; 
Lady  Burrel^  in  verse  that  so  often  hath  made  a  trip ; 
And  Manners  whom,  likewise,  we  christen*  her  ladyship ; 
And  Mundy  so  pleasant— so  meltingly  soft — 
In  poetical  landscape ; — and  poor  Capel  Lofft 
Tho  scarce  in  the  province  of  sonnets  a  tetrarch. 
Yet  vaunting  his  prowess,  as  if  a  new  Petrarch  $ 
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And  Carttorighi  ;  and  ^Hslen  exMog  a  varlet 

To  the  rank  of  a  lord ;  and  monotonoaa  f  Charlotte  f^ 

Mra  Radcliffe  romancing,  and  eke  JHontoiitu  ; 

And  lome  looking  bazom,  and  tome  looking  blae. 

From  fail  task  at  a  President  (Ptb  was  no  Hector !) 

The  Laureate  recoird.    Bat  (instead  of  a  lecture 

On  verse  or  on  prose),  with  bright  wine-cups  of  nectar 

The  board,  that  had  ^ rosn'd  breath  Fkecus,  shone  rich : 

And  from  Polyhymnia  a  pinch  or  a  twitch 

Bade  Ptk  rising  oriakly  aroaad  him  dispense 

To  talent  and  taste,  to  wit  science  and  sense. 

And  to  folly — (tho*  not  with  contempt  or  in  malice,) 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  cup  or  the  chalice. 

The  nectar,  it  seems,  to  the  liquors  that  suited 

Their  characters,  was  in  a  moment  transmuted. 

Lady  BurreU  instead  of  the  nectar  dirine, 

Had  only  some  weak  and  insipid  Cape-wine : 

Lady  Manners  was  angry,— presuming  to  rate  her 

So.  low,  as  the  Laureate  address*d  her  with  water. 

To  Radcliffe  the  claim  of  desert,  and  no  favour, 

Of  Frontiniac  Was  adjudged  the  high  flavour — 

Its  {lusciousness  somewhat  allay *dl>y  pale  §sherry ; 

To  Helen  champagne — tho'  perchance  it  was  perry ! 

But  it  sparkled  and  cream *d  with  the  tint  of  Aurora ; 

And  ^ontolieu  rslishM  the  light  Alba  Flora ; 

And  O  the  sweet  Charlotte  !  metheglin  to  sip 

(How  she  took  it  to  heart !)  was  the  lot  of  her  Up  ; 

While  not  brooking  a  rival,  and  prompt  to  deride  her> 

Madam  Opie  was  sentenced  to  cocagee-cyder ! 

As  her  cocagee  fumed,  like  herself  effervescing. 

To  see  bow  she  fretted  was  truly  distressing ! 

And  Seward — for  bounce !  it  was  gone  to  a  drop — 

Was  regaled  with  a  goblet  of  Ashburton-pop ! 

Mellow  mountain  was  CartutrighVe — which  soon  changed  to 

Bronte 
Diluted  a  little  with  aqua  de  fonte ; 


•  H^en  Maria  WUtiams. 
t  Charlotte  Sailth. 

X  Rlehness^f  descripttoNi,  and  verislmilitttde  andtreth. 
§  Aathor  of  «Uhe  EncfaaoHd  Plants"  and  •*  the  Fastivai  •t 
the  Rose." 

y  A  delieatt  Difuier»i»ine» 
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Whilst  Mundy!  tliy  nodeatly  bMkan'd  to  past 
To  another,  of  Chateas  mari^afix  »  •mall  f|ftasi>; 
And,  catching  the  icent  as  of  fotBething!  «rowa  atll«v 
Capel  Lofft  was  Mtonkb^d  to  find  it  hard  alt ; 
And  Hardinge  drank  off  a  full  mno-cap  of  rhemsb ; 
And  look'd  with  an  eai^er  desire  to  repleniili ; 
And  last,  tho^  not  least,  where  the  MoieS' feiort. 
Dr.  Drake  was  delif  hted  with  g^iieroB»o>ld  poct« 
Ptb  rabb*d  his  eyes — ^left  on  a  sodden,  alone — 
The  Bloe^oom  and  all  the- bright  visio*  was  genet 


C4  WO  ri/r. 

THE  EPOPBIA. 

"  fFindermer^^greei  th4e  I*' 

To  determine  this  wondrous  poetical  warfare, 

Away  to  the  north  was  Pte  whisk'd  in  a  car,  far 

As  he  ever  had  traTelM  thro'  half  a  moon's  age ; 

In  a  minate — a  truly  miraculous  stage ! 

Urania,  in  sooth,  over  mountidns  and  glent 

Over  moorlands  and  rivers  and  vallies  and  fens. 

Over  castles  and  hamlets,  and  manors  and  glebes« 

Now  bears  us  to  Athens,  now  wings  us  to  xhebes. 

She  can  waft  e'en  a  temple  across  the  wide  ocean'-— 

The  shrine  of  Loretto  was  thus  set  in  motion  !<— 

And  lo !  in  our  Isle,  'midst  the  fells  and  the  meers 

Her  bidding  the  fane  of  Minerva  uprears ! 

•Twas  eve.    O'er  a  lake  frown'd  a  fell  ribb'd  with  rock| 

And  burst  from  broad  chasms  the  wild  ash  and  the  oak. 

Now  gradual  the  fell  a  rich  purple  o'erspread. 

Where  the  sunbeam  bad  tinted  its  azure-girt  head. 

Of  crag  and  of  woodland  now  deepen'd  the  mass ; 

And  the  lake  slept  beneath  like  a  mirror  of  glasa : 

When  slow  from  its  bosom  a  dense  cloud  arose. 

That  parted,  a  fabric  sublime  to  disclose— 

The  fane  of  the  goddess  Minerva  at  Athens — 

(Tho  perdie  there  was  moved  nor  a  stone  nor  a  lath  tkenoe) 

Its  features  from  old  time  were  hoarily  solemn  ; 

But  the  Doric  grace  breathed  in  each  fine  fluted  colamn. 

Shadowy  figures  at  once  gliding  quickly  were  seen 

To  its  portals,  and  then  to  a  chamber  within ; 
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Where  Ptb,  by  bis  office  compell'd,  to  a  crowd 

Of  Epic-comptiitorUf  awkwardly  bow'd, 

Ai  if  he  would  every  pretension  disclaim 

To  decide,  where  such  wranglers  were  fighting  for  fame. 

Moreover,  a  feeling  unpleasantly  lnrk*d 

In  his  heart,  that  himself  in  heroics  had  worked : 

And,  as  he  was  hemming,  Urania  cried :  *^  Pte  ! 

**  Gome,  be  of  good  cheer ;  nor  the  scrutiny  fly ! 

*'  Tho'  not  rank*d  with  Bards,  whom  we  deem  •Boanerges — 

^*  Thy  nunolbers  are  smooth — ^thou  art  better  than  Surges  ! 

**  What  tho,  as  they  jeer,  with  a  joke  or  a  gibe,  us, 

'*  The  wicked  wits  couple  thee  often  with  Fybu9: 

"  Sir  Bland  !  thou  s.houldst  rather  have  laboured  to  whistle 

**  To  Dunning,  another  f  heroic  epistle, 

*^  Than  have  climb'd  up,  ami  roil'd  down  the  rock  to  thy 

breech  hard, 
**  In  struggling  to  grasp  at  tfie  shade  of  King  Richard ! 
'*  But  see  now  he  snivels  and  sneaks  behind  Helen  ; — 
*'  Tho'  neither  in  rhyme  nor  in  reason  a  felon  i-^ 
^*  Secure  from  the  charge  of  a  theft  as  of  treason, 
**  His  own  is  his  rhyme,  and  his  own  is  his  reason  ! 
"**  Up  Pindus  tho*  creeping  to  carry  the  farce  on,  he 
**  Still  laboured,  too  weak  for  one  poor  petit  larceny ! — 
'*  Such  metrical  monsters  ah  !  why  do  I  mark, 
*•  While  beams  in  my  presence  the  "  Poet  of  Arc  ?" 
•        -        •  •  •  • 

*•  Full  soon  great  Eliza,  tho*  tragedy  lend  her 
'*  From  one  bard  all  the  blaze  of  poetical  splendour, 
*'  Shall  yield  to  an  era  fast  opening  ;  and  Anne 
"  (Tho*  a  race  her  prime  poets  so  gloriously  ran,) 
"  Shall  veil  to  a  Coleridge — a  Southey  her  bonnet— 
*'  Compared  to  a  Pope,  like  an  ode  to  a  sonnet!** 
She  said  :  And  the  temple  with  Southey — ascending. 
And  the  grandeur  of  trumpets  with  dulcimers  blending; 
On  the  broken  cloud — each  seemed  to  cling  to  a  flake— 
Sir  Bland  and  poor  Pybus  sank  down  in  the  lake  !|: 

*  *'  Sods  of  Thunder— having  the  os  magna  sonaturum.*' 
t  Here,  unfortunately  for  Sir  J.  B.  B.  we  are  reminded  of 
that  admirable  poem  to  Sir  W.  €.  which  may  be  emphatically 
called  the  Heroic  Epistle. 

X  These  levities  were  originally  designed  as  pegs  (if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves)  to  hang  critical  notes  upon.  Tho*  the 
notes  are  cancelled  as  out  of  date,  yet  the  levities  may  not  be 
altogether  uaaeeeptable— trifling  as  in  many  respects  they  un- 
questionably are. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


My  reader*  will  perceive  thai  I  have  adopted 
Mason* e  plan  in  hie  Memoirs  ^  Gray; — introducing 
or  eoneluding  the  Letters  of  Whitaker  and  others  with 
the  statement  of  facts  and  occasional  observations^  and 
illustrating  the  whole  with  Notes. 
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SKETCHES  IN  CORNWALL. 


MEMOIRS  OF  Rev.  JOHN  WHITAKBR. 


CHAPTER  I.^-SGCTION  I. 

In  our  Biographica)  Skeldies  we  have  contemplat* 
ed  Intellect  and  Talent  of  the  highest  order  and  in  every 
variety.  Woald  it  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  all  this 
Intellect  and  all  this  Talent  may  be  recognized  as  concen- 
trated in  Whitakbr  ?  In  him  may  we  be  allowed  toaf^ 
firm  that  the  scattered  rays  which  we  beheld  undazsled, 
thus  brought  to  a  focus,  have  a  brilliancy  and  an  intensity 
almost  overpowering  ?  Such  an  assertion  may  possibly  be 
deemed  extravagant.  But  if,  noticing  the  energies  of  the 
MIND,  we  look  also  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  bbart,  we 
must  see  in  Whitaker  a  superiority  to  excite  admiration. 
This,  I  think,  will  not  admit  of  a  question,  that  of  the 
Worthies,  who  have  passed  in  review  before  us,  though ' 
some  make  near  approaches  to  Whitaker  in  genius, 
others  in  learning,  others  in  religiousness  ;  yet  in  him 
were  genius  and  learning  and  religion  associated  with  a 
distinctkm  to  place  him  above  alL  The  vigour,  the 
liveliness^  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  his  acuteness  in 
penetrating,  his  unweariedness  of  research,  and  his  deci- 
siveness in  judging,  were  not  surpassed  even  by  a  Davy* 
Bat  between  Whitaker  and.  Davy  we  draw  no  pa-, 
ralleh    After  some  excursions  in  the  regions  of  Fancy,, 
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Davy  alighted  upon  solid  ground.  His  rouse  was  like 
the  fluctuation  of  the  flood  that  raged  for  a  while  and 
subsided ;  and  he  found  his  resting-place  the  "  everlasting 
mountains :" — his  Ararat  was  science. — Whitaker  was  no 
philosopher.  In  the  mean  time  Davj  had  neither 
Whitaker^s  learning  nor  religion. 

In  classical  erudition  and  critical  actimen,  T^ap 
was  great :  but  to  the  lustorieai  knowlege,  the  antiqua- 
rian skill,  the  devout  religiousness  of  Whitaker,  Toup 
had  no  pretensions.  In  Penrose  the  life  of  the  Christian 
was  not  less  conspicuous  than  in  Whitaker :  but  Penrose 
had  not  either  the  strength  of  hjs  incdlect,  or  the  vita- 
city. 

Whether  we  bare  fespeel  ie  the  mind  or  to  the 
heart,  we  ean  set  no  Cornish  Worthy  upon  a  level  with 
Whitaker,  in  eonversinfft  i»  unriiinf,  in  aetinff. 

In  conversation,  we  have  heard  many  fluent  as 
himself;  but  none  at  once  so  rapid,  so  ensiyetk,  so 
coumandiiig:«  In  Us  wvilings,  we  skadl  asktiMriege^ 
the  sane  aBiroalion->t4be  aame  lone  of  pamnounl  ait^ 
tberity :  and  in  the  eommerce  of  fife,  we  hail  with  pka-^ 
sure,  amidst  a  conseientiona  discharge  of  every  domestic 
ajid  social  ami  id^kras  dnly^  ft  generosity  that  sporaed 
at  detraetion,  even '^hoplqg  against  hope  ;"*<-an  Me- 
pendent  spirit  tempered  by  huimlity. 

It  is  true,  he  bad  his  faults;  lor  he  was  a  OMui . 
He  bad  invincible  pre^udlees  :  and  with  an  impetnesity 
that  would  break  down  every  obstacle  in  his  way  be 
ran  his  career ;  despising  the  pusiUssiimous  sentiment^— 
*^  Non  mibi  res,  sed  me  rebus  sobmittere  oonor.- ' 

Such  was  WhiUkert-^-'-as  we  shall  pereeive  in  tbe 
gradual  developement  of  his  character,  for  tiie  most  part 
from  bis  own  unstudied  letters. 

We  proceed  then  to  state,  that  John  Whitaker  was 
born  at  Manchester  in  1735.  In  the  register  of  baptbms 
at  the  Collegiate  parish  Church  of  Chrnt,  in  that  place, 
we  iad  he  was  baptised  on  the  Utb  of  May  in  that 
year.  Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  entered 
a  scholar  of  the  Free  Grammar  Scbod  at  M^o^eater ; 
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and  we  may  judge  of  the  character  of  that  school,  wheif 
we  are  informed  that  the  latc^  Lord  Ahanley  and  the  late 
Colonel  Stanley  were  his  school-fellows  and  contempo- 
raries.* 

In  1752,  he  was  ^*  made  Exhibitioner  to  Oxford,  at 
Ten  poands  per  annum/'  He  was  elected  Scholar  of 
G.C.  C.  3rd  of  March  1753;  and  Fellow  2l8t  of  Janu- 
ary, 17^.t 

In  1759,  February  27,  he  was  admitted  M.  A. ;  and 
in  1767,  July  Ist,  he  proceeded  B.  D. 

It  appears  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  *'  great  pecu- 
liarities." He  associated  with  very  few ;  not  from  fas^ 
tidiousneis  I  conceiye,  though  *'  very  few"  there  are 
within  the  walls  of  a  college,  whether  boys  or  ^*  boys 
grown  old/'  who  in  conversation  are  capable  of 
affording  pleasure  to  a  deeply  reflecting  mind.  The 
frivolous  and  the  vain  but  ill  consort  with  the  studious 
and  contemplatif  e«  The  early  religiousness  of  our  friend 
was  apparent  In  his  regularly  keeping  the  fast  of  Lent 
and  that  of  every  Friday  throughout  the  year,  till  supper 
time.  la.  this  observance,  I  am  certain  there  was  no 
affectation;  if  the  uniform  simplicity  of  a  long  life  will, 
antborise  such  an  assurance.  **  At  supper-time"  it 
seems,  after  so  se?ere  a  fast,  ^*  he  used  to  draw  atten-^ 
tion  from  all  who  were  at  table  with  him,,  by  eating. 

.  **  I  feel  anxious'*  (s&ys  a  frimd  distingalshedia-rank.and 
in  literature)  **  to  put  you  into  the  way  of  procuring  the 
best  information  respecting  the  early,  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Whit- 
aker;  and  yesterday  1  had  some  conversation  witha  man  of  con- 
siderable literary  attainments,  whose  father  was  at  school  with 
that  Gentleman.  Thisschool  was  what  is  called  the  Free  School, 
at  Manchester ;  and  you  may  judge  of  its  character  when  1  inforns 
you  that  the  late  Lord  AWaniey,  and  the  late  Colonel  Stanley, 
were  Mr.  Whitaker's  school-fellows  and  contemporaries." 

t  Among  the  scholars  of  Brazen*nose>  was  the  Rev.  John 
Whitaker,  B.  D.^  Rector  of  Ruan  Lanyhorne,  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Manchester,  &c.  &c.,  who  entered  this 
College  in  17d2«  and  continued  about  twelve  months;  after 
which  he  was  elected  Scholar  of  Corpus.*'— History  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  Alexander  Chalmers  ;— p.  S^T^-SOO,- 
1810. 
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double  or  treble  commons.'' — ^This  information  comes 
from  a  gentleman  exalted  }n  rank  and  yenemble  for 
age  and  erudition.  But  I  suspect  that  in  making  his 
report  of  Whitaker,  the  learned  Doctor  had  not  di- 
vested himself  of  prejudice.  Piqued  at  Wfaitaker's 
fancied  incivilitj  in  not  shewing  the  regard  whidi  se- 
veral occasions  might  have  prompted,  to  C. CO. he  was 
very  concise  in  his  communications  : — ^for  he  said  noth* 
ing  more  to  me  in  his  account  of  Whitaker,  than  that 
**in  College  from  tte  first  to  the  last  Whitaker. 
"  was  a  hard  student/'  In  the  eye  of  candour,  Mr. 
Whitaker's  •*  peculiarities"  would  be  adduced  as  evi- 
dence of  a  mind  determined  to  think  for  itself;  and 
though  not  contemptuous  from  the  feeling  of  its  power, 
too  firm  to  hare  recourse  for  support  to  any  adventitious 
assistance.  The  character,  however,  of  his  n^nd  was 
soon  decided  in  literary  composition. 

In  pursuing  my  biographical  track,  I  shall  occa- 
sionally use  the  vehicle  of  ei)istolarv  correspondence 
through  which  (as  already  intimated;  my  readers  may 
become  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  man  on  whose 
''  like  they  shall  seldom  look  again." 

In  this  section  we  have  a  solitary  letter ;  and  that 
poetical,    ft  is  entitled 

A  POETICAL  JOURNEY 

From  Manchester  to  Derby,  in  NoTember  17S3,  ^ddresied  to  a  Lady. 

When  that  sad  eve  I  breathed  my  last  adieu. 
And  the  door  closing*  snatched  yon  from  my  view 
Plunged  in  the  depth  of  silence  and  of  shade,* 
The  streets  I  traverse,  and  retire  to  bed. 
But  all  in  vain ;  the  shrill* voiced  clock  below 
Lbng  finds  me  sleepless  as  the  quarters  go. 
High  round  my  limbs  no  feathery  sofhiess  swelled. 
But  the  hard  mattress  spread  a  level  field ; 
Not  half  asleep,  the  rousing  call  I  hear. 
And  to  the  chamber  of  the  coach  repair. 

*  The  bevr  being  late  and  the  streets  not  then  lighted  with 
lamps. 
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Now  o 'Or  the  town  soft  shines  the  lunar  light» 
And  tips  with  silver  every  building's  height ; 
Now  lock*d  in  sleep  each  son  of  Commerce  lies. 
And  dreams  of  Tauchet  and  of  bankruptcies ; 
While  o*er  the  stones  the  coach  its  burden  bears. 
Of  men  and  woodcocks,  of  a  belle  and  hares. 

First  of  the  four,  a  lad  v  takes  her  place ; 
A  taste  for  books  informal  a  handsome  face : 
Blue  round  her  neck  a  tippet  twined  its  down, 
.  Blue  round  her  liands  a  muff  of  feathers  shone. 
Full  in  her  front  appeared  a  Can4>ridge  man ; 
The  female  finished  what  St.  John's  began  ; 
He  the  fond  title  of  her  husband  chose, 
And  a  lai^e  piaster  bridged  his  pimply  nose. 
Close  by  her  side  your  reverend  Damon  sat, 
In  his  bob  grizzle  and  his  beaver  hat. 

Young  L r  last,  on  Hodton*^  generous  port. 

Resolved  with  A and  I-—  B to  sport; 

Bui  fete  forbad;  the  kniglit  and  sijuire  we  met, 
And  Jack  returned  the  next  day  with  regret. 

**  Jumping  high  o'er  the  rocks  of  the  rough  grounds. 
Rattles  tne  clattering  coach»  and  the  shockt axleDound8.f " 
Thus  rough  we  roll,  where  Stockport  hangs  with  pride. 
Prone  from  its  steeps  o'er  Mersey's  infant  tide ; 
Thus  rough  we  roll,  where  Disley's  hills  we  scale. 
Strain  up  the  hill,  and  lumber  to  the  vale. 

Now  a  wide  range  of  mountains  meet  the  eyes, 
*«  Alps  peep  o'er  Alps,  and  hills  on  hills  arise.^'* 
«*  Late  o'er  these  heights  when  Lincoln  sent  her  host,§*' 
From  their  low  leveb  of  her  own  smooth  coast ; 
Wondering,  the  soldiers  saw  the  hills  appear. 
And  stopped  and  gazed,  and  half  inclinea  to  fear. 

'Mid  this  rude  rumble  oft  in  vain  I  try, 
Propp'd  on  my  stick,  in  sleep  to  close  my  eye. 
Now  then  I  talk;  now  letting  down  the  glass. 
Catch  the  wild  landscapes  living  as  they  pass. 
Art  ne'w  to  littleness  reformed  the  scene. 
Still  great  in  native  majestv  of  mien. 

Thus,  as  your  squire  m  dreams  of  taste  is  lost. 
The  stopping  coach  invites  to  tea  and  toast; 
Where  Buxton,  bearing  o'er  her  dreary  vale, 
Oalls  from  the  hills  her  tinctured  springs  to  heal ; 

*  The  bm-keeper  then  at  the  Bath  Ion.        t  Pope. 
;  Pope*  §  The  Militia. 
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And  the  gay  sick,  beneath  the  wax-lights  blaie, 
Swim  through  the  minuet's  ever  graceful  maze. 

Next  we  roll  heavy  oVr  the  smoother  roads. 
And  in  four  hours  reach  Ashburne's  mean  abodes. 
Tired  with  the  tedious  stage  we  light  in  haste ; 
And  our  keea  stomachs  hope  a  good  repast. 
Fools  as  we  were,  though  innocent  of  blame. 

The always  had  a  starving  fame. 

And  more,  some  hungry  peasants  from  the  fair 
Had  rudely  ravishd  lialf  our  slender  cheer. 
Forced  by  our  fate,  on  ffoose  alone  we  dine,    . 
But  try  in  vain  to  drink  tlie  nauseous  wine. 

Fretted  again  we  mount,  a^ain  we  roll ; 
Down  streams  the  rain,  and  night  steals  o'er  the  pole. 
For  the  first  hour  we  all  in  silence  move, 

To  the  rain's  rattling  on  the  coach  above.  ' 

But  raised  by  chance,  the  converse  freely  flows, 
Now  swells  In  poetry,  now  glides  in  prose; 
And  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Otway,  Steele  and  Young, 
Rise  to  receive  their  sentence  from  oar  tongue. 

But  critic  converse  can't  for  ever  please;  I 

Tired,  we  dismiss  them  to  enjoy  our  ease^ 
Shrunk  in  our  corners,  we  attempt  to  doze. 
And  wait  impatient  for  the  journey's  close. 
Till  through  each  glass  the  lamps  of  Dbrbt  glare. 
And  the  loud  curfew  tolls  us  to  our  fare. 


SECTION  II. 

If  we  were  warranted  in  exclaiming,  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  threshold  of  Davy  the  philosopher'*  Procul, 
O  procul'* ! — at  least  with  equal  reason  may  we  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  in  approaching  Whitaker  the  Historian. 

Our  Author's  literary  life  was  now  commenciBg.  It 
was  in  1771  that  Mr*  Whitaker  published  the  first  vo- 
lume oUhe  IlUiort/  of  Manchester  ^  in  quarto;  a  work 
which,  for  keen  research^  bold  imagination^  original  sen* 
timentand  correct  information ,  has  scarcely  its  parallel 
in  the  literature  of  any  country.    Nor  dees  its  compo- 
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sitlon leia  denenre our afplame;  ifketjier  ve liarvere. 
spect  to  the  arrangem^at  of  tli«  BUiteriiiJa>  tlia:  stylo  oc 
the  language.  In  some  passages,  there  is  much  ele- 
gance ;  m.  othelai,  m  magnifteence  of  thougbt,  %  force  of 
ezptession,  a  gtcHv  of  dietion  tmVj  astoQjshing.  The 
introdaction  of  Christianity  into  thh  Island,  in  particijt- 
]air»  i^deneribod  wo;  had  alnsmt  aild  mtk  the  p<nof  in- 
spiratioA.* 

In  I77S»  Mr.  WhitaW  published  an  octavo  editioa 
of  the  First  Bode  of  the  History  of  Hmcbm^tt  m  two ' 
Yolffine9.t 

*  From  Preface  to  Vol«  I.  Qaaif  o.-^*^  The  Aathor  wlshea  - 
to  eatcb  the  general  appearaaee  of  the  Jlrliifid,  tKe  Cmm<^  and 
the  Tonmt  as  it  TarSes  in  the  several  stafes  of  thetr  histories. 
He  designe  to  delineate  the  gradual  progress  of  llie  arts,  and  to 
traee  the  soeeessive  growth  of  elviUty  in  all.  Thfi  most  strik- 
ing facts  of  history  to  a  phllosopMea)  spirit,  are  the  annals  of 
the  hnman  mind.  To  design  all  this  is  certainly  bold.  To 
execute  all  this  is  probably  intpraoticable.  Bat  to  design 
boldly  isabsolately  necessary,  either  In  morality  or  in  llteitrtttfiB, 
ii»  order  to  exeeute  tolerably.  We  always  rniavoidaUy  sink 
below  the  standard.  In  praotiee*  And  a  great  plan  frequently 
kindles  a  new  spirit  In  the  seal,  ealTs  ont  unknown  powers  in 
the  n^nd,  and  raises  the  writer  and  the  man  superior  to  himself 
in  the  execution.^' 

*  *  *  «  # 

**  Though  thus  excurslte,  the  author  was  cantious  of  dis-. 
traeting  attention  by  a  confuse^  variety.  Bvery  opening  is 
made  to  carry  an  actual  reference  either  mediate  or  immediate, 
to  the  regalar  history  of  Manchester.  And  every  vista  is  em* 
ployed  only  for  the  usefiil  purpose  of  breaking  the  stiff  straight 
lines,  of  lighting  up  the  dark,  of  heightening  the  little,  and  of 
colouring  over  the  lifeles8.*'^pi>.  viB,  !x. 

t  For  the  **  Introfluciian  cf  Ckrutkniily  into  Britain^**  I  turn 
to  the  second  volume  of  this  Edition,  pp.  189^187,  where  th^ 
Author  has  pruned  away  some  trivial  exuberances  occurring  In 
the  *'  Introduction  of  Christianity'*  in  the  Quarto,  Vol.  I.  pp. 

**  Amidst  the  wild  wanderings  of  disordered  religion,  the 
two  primary  institutions  of  God«  priests  and  sacrifices,  and  the 
three  principal  doctrines  of  a  superintending  Provideace,  the 
world's  final  destruction,  and  the  world's  continuance  in  a  fu- 
ture period  of  existence,  were  all  carefully  retained  by  theBri^ 
tons.  The  great  tneident  of  the  Fall  occasioned  the  institutions 
at  first.  And  It  was  still  pointed  out  by  the  observances.  If 
the  Deity  had  no\  Iluowu  man  to  have  sunk  from  his  original 
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In  1775,  Mr.  WMfaker  published  the  second  vo- 
lame  of  the  Manchester  in  quarto* 

perfection,  and  if  heathenism  had  not  belieYed  a  eomption  to* 
have  stained  his  original  purity,  the  former  could  not  hare  eo- 
joined  or  the  latter  have  retained  these  particular  obsenrancea 
at  all." 

V  But  there  was  sometlitng  in  the  Dntidieal  species  of  hea- 
thenism, that  was  pecaliarly  calculated  to  arrest  the  alteotioti 
and  impress  the  mind^  The  rudely  msjestie  circle  of  stones  in 
their  temples,  the  enormous  Cromlech,  the  massy  Logan,  the 
huge  Carnedde,  and  the  magniftcent  amphitheatre  of  woods* 
would  all  Tory  strongly  lay  hold  on  that  religious  thoughtliil* 
ness  of  soul,  which  has  been  erer  so  natural  to  man  amid  all 
the  wrecks  of  humanity,  the  monnment  of  his  former  perfection. 

'*  In  this  state  of  religion  among  the  Britons  of  Lancashire, 
the  Romans  entered  the  county.  And  their  own  svstem  was 
fuUy  as  wild  a  combination  of  human  sice  and  n>lly,  more 
splendid,  and  less  cruel ;  yet  Jess  retaining  the  illustrious  doc- 
trines of  God's  supcrtntendance,  the  »ternity  of  the  soul,  aud 
the  transitoriness  of  matter ;  and  less  adapted  to  touch  the  re- 
ligious string  of  the  heart*  But  the  Britons,  on  their  imitating 
the  manners  of  their  conquerors,  would  naturally  adopt  their 
Theology ;  and  as  readily  class  the  Roman  with  the  British 
deities,  as  the  Roman  incorporated  the  British  with  their  own* 
This  strange  conduct  of  exchanging  dtfinittes,  sp  common  to 
them  and  all  the  other  heathens,  was  the  natural  result  of  a  con-  ■ 
seioas  want  of  satisfaction  in  a  right  worship,  and  a  mis-directed 
desire  of  supplying  thoplaceof  the  one  by  multiplying  the  ob- 
jects of  the  other.  And  yet  it  would  become  subservient  to 
the  more  ready  introduction  of  both  within  the  pale  of  the  • 
Christian  religion.  Both  must,  in  consequence  of  it,  hare  been 
less  addicted  to  either.  And  the  Britons  half-romanized  and 
the  Romans  half-britonlzed,  in  their  idolatry,  would  necessarily 
lose  all  that  attachment  to  their  national  religion,  which  is 
merely  the  serf  ant  of  prejudice,  and  yet  the  strongest  barrier  . 
generally  against  a  conversion.'*  - 

**  In  this  state  of  the  national  faith,  Christianity  was  brought 
into  Britain.    This  had  happily  prepared  the  islanders  for  a 
more  favorable  attention  to  it.    And  it  was  a  religion  that  - 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  heathen  ignorance,  and  laid  open  to  . 
the  view  the  genuine  nature  of  God,  the  genuine  nature  of  man, 
andlhc  daties  and  rewards  resulting  from  both.    Itplaceda 
true  and  real  Divinity  at  the  head  of  the  creation ;  a  Nature, 
sternal  in  duration,  unlimited  in  power,  and  unconiined  by 
space  ;  an  Intelligence,  unerringly  wise  and  unweariedly  pro- 
vident; and  a  Will,  infinitely  just,  unspeakablv  kind,  and. in-  t 
conceivably  pure.    And  it  represented  man  to  have  been  once 
exactly  Qtted  to  his  sphere  of  action*  all  moral  harmony  within. 
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With  regard  to  tfie  &mnl  sut^  ^4ii6  Miihehes- 
ter.Htfr.  WUtaker  wm  ufi^iiettloiiiibiy  the  first .  m^ter 
.  who  could  ao  light:iip '  Uia  region  :of  entiquarianism,  as 
to  dissipate,  its  obscurity,  efen  to  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
spectators:  and  his  Mancliesler  is  perhaps  the  only 
l)ook  in  whidi  the  tnith  of  onr ..  island-history  has  been 
elucidated  by  the  hand.of  a  vaster*  It  is  ratiier  siago- 
lar  that  we  have  to  rate  this  admirable  work  in  the  order 
of  meri^  asireff  as  oftime,  ilie  first  of  Whitaker's  pub- 
licationff.* 

and  all  natural  order  wUhont».ihe  oentral  point  of  this  lower 
creation,  and  a  probationer  for  a  happy  eternity  in  a  higher. 
•It  then  reTersed  the  glass,  and  shewed  nim  no  longer  moying  in 
the  orbit  of  duty,  and  reoelving  light  and  warmth  froB  the  1)1- 
Tinity,  but  voluntarily  stoopuiff  to  sin>  and'  neoessarily  sub- 
jected to  wretchedness;  his  Vo^dlsmsed,  his  understaiiding 
cfairkened,  and  the  little  empire  ofhis  passions «nd  appetites  all 
,  risen  In  rebellion  against  his  reason.  It  found  his  mind  per- 
plexed with  doubts  and  his  soul  distracted  with  fears,  eonseiovs 
of  weaknesses  that  required  the  assistance  of  some  kind  inter-; 
cession,  and  sensible  of  guilt  that,  needed  the  aid  of  some 
friendly  atonement :  but  Tainly  casting  a  wishfiU  eye  for;  one 
and  the  other  through  all  the  compass  of  created  nature-;  sink- 
ing therefore  under  the  weight  of  slh,  and  shaddeiing  wltVhor- 
rourat  the  world  unknown. .  And  It  displayed  this  kind  inter* 
c^er,  it  pointed  out  this  benerolent  atoner,  to  liis  eye  of  des- 
pairing man ;  One  fully  qnaiined  to  mediate  froni  the  purity 
cif. his  will,  and  One  absolutely  enabled  to  atone  from  the  dig- 
nitv  of  his  nature ;  a  man  interceding  for  the  ruined  manhood, 
and  a  God  apoeasing  the  offended  Godhead ;  a  Friend  descend- 
ing from  (he  throne  of  Heaven,  and  a  Saviour  conducting  us  to 
the  happiness  of  it.  Such  a  system  of  religion,  sanctions  as  it 
was  by  precedent  pro]ihecies,  and  authenticated  by  accompany- 
ing miracles,  must  carry  conviction  of  its  divinity  to  the  soul, 
melt  even  the  obstinaty  of  prejudice,  and  proselyte  even  the 
profligacy  of  guilt. 

**  This  then,  the  genuine  religion  of  our  nature,  which  echoes 
the  sentiments  of  every  feeling  heart,  and  reflects  the  ideas  of 
every  thinking  mind,  was  introduced  into  Biltain  as  early  as 
the  period  of  the  apostles.  TThere,  has  it  ever-continued  since, 
exalting  the  intellect  and  refining  the  passions,  the  parent  of 
Tfiany  a  genuine  saint.  And  may  it  ever  continue  there,  the  en^ 
livening  ray  of  our  reason,  and  the  purifying  prjnciple  of  our 
condnct,  till  creation  shall  sink  in  the  final  flame,  and  proba- 
"tion  be sncceeded  by  the  final  allotment ! ** 

*  In  Napier's  Supplement  to  the  EncyelopvdSa  Bril«  Vol. 
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^«  i:te6fli«iii»  tfiHoiy  «f  Ae  ftiMim  AiHrted,**  an 
•M.TdlMia^liM-fiMKlieiliii  l7T2^«iid  Bienrnmeond 
^ditiea  cow wikd  ia  IWS)  ln>T  b*  acceptiril  «  an^p- 
fMdigt  to  die  Man di«st«r.  il€Mlal0«ftcimip!et0  re- 
latatloii  «f  <ho  ^  MAtqsyyllfaepAtfrtoti/'  wlioie*^  In- 
trodtwdon  t^the  Hislery  ^  Great  Biltaitt  and  Ireland,*' 
li  Ml  of  {MdipdUa  vaiMkeH  and  nifareprcseiieaticing,* 

tI.  weliare  a  Memoir  of  WUIaktn  rinaft  W«  W.  W.  («tfttaii 
with  much  acrimony.  **  Hii  History  of  Miaeheitep  ■  lijtiaaib* 
ling  manner— liis  impatienee  nnd  ▼ifaettrroDderad  him  incapable 
of  fclecting  his  tomes,  and  condensing  his  thonghts.** 

Dr.  AikiaismoreeamM.— «**nielitaly  stttef^ariedianttar^ 
ieamed  research  and  Ingeniotts  eoi\]eetqie  of  lliif  performaaoey 
•raised  the  Aathor  to  liteiary  emineaee.^ 

**  In  His  and  V<Aame  YQaartCj  lie  has  fruned  a  eonneeted 
aiory  of  Prlnee  Arthur ;  iaferrlngfrom  a  few  scattezednotSoes, 
m  senes  of  actions  whi<^  mtght  have  happened*  ihoagh  tliere 
l>e  no  CTidenee  that  they  erer  did,**-i^8ce  Amn's  Biographer* 

Biriiop  Bennen  and  Mr.  Lemon,  both  first  rate  Antiqoarica, 
tised  to  qpeak  of  «'the  .Manchester'' in  terms  of  anqoalifieA 


appianse. 

*  **  I  haTO  oonstantlycharg^d  him  home  noon  the  leadinc 
prUtalars  of  (he  question.    And  when  J  have  shewn  the  insnf^ 


ncienev  of  any  argument  as  to  its  principal  end  and  design,  I 
fcaTOthenend^Touredto  point  out  its  subordinate  inistakea. 
I  hate  endeaTOUred  to  break  Its  phalanx  ;  and  when  the  root 
was  begon,  I  luiTe  studied  to  im'prote  the  Tietary,  by  pnrsnlnip 
thoTttOaways.  These  tcooos  indeed  wcremove formidable  In 
thetrappearvnce  on  the  fle^d.than  1  haTcTound  them  in  the  day 
ofbaltie.  Thegidety  off  their  attire,  andlirayery  of  their  as- 
pects, promised  a  mueh-greater  resistance  than  Iha^e  metfroaa 
Them,  And  I,  who  entered  upon  the  contest  with  a  dnbioua 
apirit,  and  atrennilons  exertion  of  courage,  soon  warmed  with 
my  own  success,  and  became  assured  ol the.  victory.*' 

'*  Blest  'inr  nature  aith  the  power,  but  notl>orrowlng£ronB 
the  sehodls  the  hsfbit  of  thinking,  the  turn  of  his  acgumonta- 
tion  is  continually  irregular,  and  the^^aral  force.4]?his  wa- 
aoning  weak  and  feeble.  He  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  brisk 
assays  of  a  skirmishing  war.  But  he  has  unwarily  entered  into 
m  tiame,  where  heavy  armour  and  practised  evolutions  are  sure 
to  gain  the  day:" 

**  He  does  not  examine  his  arguments  severely;  throwing 
liimself  out  in  a  rich  irradiation  of  language ;  as  the  birds  under 
the  tropics  have  their  superior  gaiety  of  plumage  deducted  to 
them  by  the  depHtation  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  hamony*'* 

V  It  is  not  the  anhapplaess  of  Mr.  Macpherson  that  he  fa 
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III  1773- we  find  Mr^  W.  in  London,  the  mprnbg 
Preacher  of  Berkeley-Chapei.  To  this  office  he  had 
been  appointed  in  NoTember,  by  a  Mr.  Hughes,  but 
in  less  than  two  months  was  removed  from  his  sitaation*. 
This  oLTe  occasion  to^*  the  case  between  Mr.  W.and 
Mr*  H.  reliAire  to  the  morning  preachershjp  of  B. 
Chapel :"~in  which  Mr.  W,  declared  that  he** was 
unalterably  determined  to  carry  the  matter  into  West* 
minster-^h*'— ^Etit  (as  no  friend  of  W,  inforiBs  us) 
the  fervor  of  his  resentment  threw  him  off  his  gaard ; 
and  he  expiessed  himself  so  indiao'eetly,  that  his  case 
wat  considered  us  a  libel  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.* 

Daring  his  residence  in  London^  Whitaker  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  several  of  our  most  ce- 
lebrated writers  ;  among  whom  were  th^  author  of  the 
Kambler^  and  the  Historian  of  the  Reman  empiris.  I 
designate  Johnson  a»  the  author' of  the  Rambler;  be- 
cause the  Rambler  was  preferred  by  Whitaker  td  ail 
/ohnsoa'a  other  {BoduetieOfr. 

inlitaken  Ih  some  uahnportant  eireumslances.— It  is  not  his 
Qtibapphiess,  that  fa6  has  lAisrepreiented  several  incidents  of 
importance.  And  it  is  not  his  unlHipplness,  tHat  he  hMfaifed 
occasionally,  or  yet  frequently  in  essential  incidents^in  argu- 
ments of  the  ftfsl  raagntfade,  Bot  it  is  his  dogarnr  infelicfty« 
that  be  hak  almost  regularly  filled  in' all  ^  that  scarcely  a 
circumstance;,  a  faet,  ortt  reuoaing,  faowever  slight,  is  just  or 
apposite^  that  neatfly  every  important  eirenrastanee  and  every 
essen^l  argumeat,  are  either  frivoiovs  in  thei#  nature,  or  use- 
less in  their  application  ^  and  that  each  capital  and  leading 
topic  of  the  woric,  is  generally  one  great  chaos  of  nndigested 
materials,  arguments  without  shape  or  form,  reasonings 
heteresaneons  and  re|^iignant>  and  darkness  brooding  over  the 
faee  of  the  whole  1  This  is  such  a  delineation  of  a  work  of 
learning  and  genius,  that  my  ben<Bvblenee  is  hurt,  white 
Justice  arges  my  band  to  draw  ir.**   pp.  89i5««SeO^-4Mia. 

*  *>*  He  thouipbt  prefer  10^  eomminrfeate  bfs  grievances  to ' 
the  Pttblie,  in  the  '*  State  of  the  Case  between  Mr.  W»  and  Al^. 
Hughes,  relative  t«  the  Morning  Preaehersbtp  of' Berkeley 
Chapel.**— liond.  1774^  4to.    Napier's  Supplement. 

It  is  very  possible,  thata^rieved  as  W.  consideirM  hidlself,  . 
hia-raigbt  have  been  intemperate  in  hrs  expressions  of  resent* 
raent.    I  have  in  vain  made  enquiries  in  London  for  this  pub- 
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It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  thaft  JohnBonnras 
much  attached  to  our  author.  Both  strong  in  under- 
fttandingy  equally  tenacious  of  opinion,  and  equally 
impassioned  in  conversation^  it  is  pot  probable,  that 
they  should  amicably  coalesce  on  all  occasions*  In  the 
Ossianic  controrersy  they  were  decidedly  hostile. 

With  Gibbon,  Mr.  W.  -was  intimately  acquainted : 
and  the  MS.  of  the  first  volume  of  **  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  was  submitted  to  Whita- 
ker's  inspection.  But,  what  was  his  surprise,  when, 
as  he  read  the  same  volume  in  {Mint,  that  ^dicrpter, 
which  has  been  so  justly  obnoxious  to  the  Christian'world, 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  to  his  notice  I 
That  chapter  Gibbon  had  suppressed  in  the  MS.  over* 
awed  by  Whitaker^s  high  character,  and  afraid  of  his 
censure.  And,  in  fact,  that  the  Deist  should  have 
shrunk  from  his  indignant  eye,  may  well  be  conceived, 
when  we  see  his  Christian  prhiciple,  and  his  manly  spirit 
uniting  in  the  rejection  of  a  living  of  considerable  value, 
which  was  at  that  time  offered'him  by  a  Unitarian  patron : 
He  spurned  at  the  temptation,  and  pitied  the  seducer!* 

This  was  an  interval  in  which  some  admiiable  letters 
passed  between  Whitaker  and  Gibbon* 

lieatioD  ;  as  I  had  a  strong  wish,  (pQUing^arioslty  out^f  the 
qaestion)  to  be  enabled  forjudge  of  the  ^inerlts  of  the  case, 
unbiassed  by  the^rqpreientatlon  of  friends  t>r  enemies. 

*  **In  -vrder  to  render  this  enecdote  InteiUgible  (says 
Napier)— some  farther  information  seems  to  be  required. 
Were  ills  principles  so  pure  and  rigid,  that  he  could  only 
accept  of  preferment  from  a  patron  of  confirmed  and  approred 
orthodoxy?  Or  did  this  nameless  patron  offer^him  the  Living, 
under  the  condition,  express  or  implied,  timt  he  should  become 
aconvert4o  the  Unitarian -creed  ?-*-Wifh  respect  to  the  first 
question,  it  is  evident,  that  many  pious  Divines  have  accepted 
prefermentf rom  patrons  who  had  •pparently  no  religion  ;— 
and  with  respect  to  the  second,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  no 
^atroa  possessing  common  sense,  could  expect  a  beneficed 
Clergvman  to  make  an  open  avowal  of  opinions  which  the 
Church  has  formally  condemned  as  heretieal.*^!— On  this  sub- 
ject, the  natron  wished^merely  to  silence  Wbiukec,  asaprinve 
Minister  has  been  known  to  silence  many  >oa  the  soliject  of ' 
Catholic  Emancipation.  My  friend'.- was  expected  only  to 
-^^  Stop  his  fluent  pea"  and  to  ^hold  his  audacious  tongue/* 
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The  first  from  Manchester,  July  20,  177S,  relates 
to  Osnan  and  Piince  Arthur,  and  the  Divinity  of 
Tithes.* 

LETTER  I. 

Mr,  fFfflTJKSR  TO  El^fTARD   GlBBOJf^  Esq. 


"  Your  judgment  concerning  any  attempt  to  rescue  the 
character  and  actions  of  Arthur  from  the  accumulated  shade 
of  1200  years,  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  carefal  and  attentive 
perusal,  has  gratified  the  spirit  of  authorship  ahout  me  very 
much.  As  you  have  shewn  hy  pointing  out  some  of  the 
faults  in  the  work,  that  you  are  superior  to  the  usual  mode 
of  treating  authors,.!  lay  the  greater  stress  upon  it ;  a^d  as 
you  had'  taken  a  different  route  in  your  own  work,  I  lay 
still  greater.  You  think,  however,  that  I  too  peremptorily 
censured  Dr.  Hurd  with  regard  to  his  asserted  origin  of  chi- 
valry, and  that  indeed  my  origin  of  it,  is  not  so  just  as  his. 
As  to  tlie-  former,  I  am  ready  to  own,  and  I  do  voluntarily 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  vein  of  presumptuousness  and 
decisiveness  running  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  as 
well  as  the  seeond  volume,  which  (after  I  had  published 
the  first)  P  stood  amaieed  at  on  a  review ;  and  can  only  ac» 
count  for  my  being  betrayed  into  it,  bv  the  natural  san- 

fuineness  of  my  temper,  heightened  by  the  real  or  supposed 
iscoveries  that  Thaa  made,  and  ventin^tself  uncorrected 
in  the  solitude  of  a  study.  And  I  corrected  it  in  my  se* 
cond  edition  of  the  first  volume,  that  I  published  last  winter-; 
and  have  also  corrected  it  some  weeks  affo  in  that  copy  of 
the  second  which  I  am  re-prenariUg  for  the  press.  But  the 
censure  itself  (if  it  may  be  called  a  censure)  seems  to  me  to 
be  just.  You  think  that  the  whole  argument  for  my  placing 
the  origin  of  chivalry  in  the  a^e  of  Arthur,  rests  upon  this, 
that  his  warriors  shared  with  htm  the  dangers  of  battle  and 
the  feast  of  victory :  but  I  apprehend  that  it  does  not.  I  have 
noted,  that  a  military  order  appears  to  have  existed  among 
Arthur's  knights,  from  the  continuance  of  it  near  100  years 
after  his  death  (p.  533  and  536) ;  and  this,  I  think,  entirely 
precludes  your  objection  and  Dr.  Hurd*s  hypothesis. 

*  See  Lord  Sheffield's  Gibbon's  Miscellaneovs  Works,  Vol. 
III.  587—598.  quart. 
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**W3i9lirom  ^hmrve  eovoamng  the  entluidaim  of  my 
ytylenndAeQtiiDeQtf  ioUie  icjigiony  part  of  the  woik,  is 
more  jast,  I  think.  That  of  the  style  is  the  natiir^  ope- 
ration of  my  over-vivacity  when  I  wrote  it,  near  five  years 
ag[o,  raised  and  coloured  hj  ytl^t  (I  hope^  I  shall  ever  re- 
tain, my  unbounded  admiration  of  the  Christian  system.  Bat 
I  had  ^oeUowed  and  softened  both  in  ui^  4X>rrected  copy, 
before  I  received  yours,  and  have  thrown  m  some  additionAl 
softenings  since.  I  wish  to  write  liice  a  man  who  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sensibilities  of  religion;  and  I  have 
^vea  the  fopd  desire  x>f  .speakiii^  jisefulLy  -to  .the  Jieai^,  wlien 
]  am  generaUy  writing  only  to  tl^  Itead.  Bat  1 4o  not 
want  to  counteract  my  own  purposes.  I  know  the  pbiloso- 
pliic  air  of  coldnetis  with  which  the  presejit  age  sSSects  to 
receive  any  notices  of  religion :  and  s^oiie  prodenCial  d^er- 
iUice  must  be  pajld  to  the  irreligious  humour. ** 
•  •  •  ♦ 

^'  With  J)espect  ^  ^he  cWgy  and  their  ty^hes,  I  own  ||i^t 
^Day  work  wx>uld  We  been  better  a4fpted  to  U^  tx^tp  of 
iOimy  ,in  the  pr^eseiM:  time^  if  I  tiad^  ^^ih  one  lof  Bfi;*  J^fune's 
superior  airs,  treated  the  clergy  very  freely.;  Inveighed 
tfi^aipst  ambitiqn  in  them,  and  yet  conaiuered  U  as  tjne  great 
^maulus  to  virtuous  actions  in  the  ladty,  foid  branded  them 
for  an  avarice  which  w^  founded  .i^y  in  the  4Buriiiaiises  of  ^ 
ungenerous  suspicigii.  B^t  purely  ji^  fiotM  not  b^<iwe  any 
iuan  of  sentMnent  and  spjj'U  to  yrfki^  m  ;ihe  st^^  of  p|0piij»r 
.pi?ejui4ice,  and  .t^  i^riji^ce  the  pr^s  of  (u*a^  gfpeiraftiona  tfit 
<the  applai^e  lof  the  pv^n^t  f^  time  wiH  i^ooii  ^^^iwe^  wbcm 
^bis  jpoment^y  vapour  ^11)  give  way  to  jofhfin,  he  lof^  M^ 
iig^'gott^Q  ill  the  common  mas^y  or  be  rQiQiwnhe);^  onijr  f^^ 
a  while,  hecauf«  of  ,4e  pda  ^W  ^Etntiufttic  ^hfpes  that  U  ^9- 
«3Hned.  And  this  wUl  serye  e^piaLly  ^  i^y  apology  lor  ^ 
aasertion  which  secyns  so  striking  to  you,  ^iiat  of  the  divide 
jfistiXuliion  of  tyihes.  Tk^y  9ppe^  to  ipe  as  4^jine  now,  i^ 
ihey  are  acjk^owic^^lged  to  h$ife  bec^  at  first:  ^  I  9^  «ot 
lipw  the  argiuipoent  jthat  is  ^rged  in  the  |^  jojr  fffisu  .dir$n 
^Yy  !^  P9«4Wy  fee  av,ertferpw»,"* 

^  **  I<t  18  nojBoiall  reproach  t^  thehiVBanAji4«>^*i^i>Ai*ir9^^  ^ 
WBiPi  of  Mr.  \^bitaker*«  abilitijes should  maihiiMA  a^ch  opinions. 

.  It  was  suppo&ed,  to  the  credit  of  the  English  clergy,  that 
scarcely  one  of  them  in  this  enlighteDed  age  believed  in,  or  in-i 
sisted  on,  the  divinUy  of  tythes.  Their  diWnity  is  surety  now 
no  A>ore  acknowledged  than  that  of  a))  those  laws  of  Mosos 

^  contained  in  the  Levitical  Code,  which  w^r^  abolished  on  the 
fmrodttctioa  of  Christiaoity.**    6„ 
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Here  we  have  Gibbon^s  opinion  of  Ossian. 
LETTER  II. 

B,  OlBBON  TO  J.  fFBJTAXSR^ 

Bentinck-streety  Oct.  16^  177^. 
Dbar  Sir, 

Though  the  hurry  of  a  thousand  avocations  will  not  allo^r 
me  to  make  you  a  long  epistolatory  visit,  they  shall  not  pre- 
vent me  from  making  a  short  enq1li^y  into  the  present  state 
of  your  health,  your  onstness,  and  voor  intentions,  with  re- 
gard to  London,  for  the  ensuing  Wmten 

For  my  own  part,  ahout  February  next,  I  intend  to  oppress 
the  Public  with  a  quarto  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  and 
am  only  concerned  that  the  happy  choice  of  tbe  subject  will 
.  leave  no  excuse  for  the  feebleness  of  the  execution*  I  db  not 
say  this  from  an v  false  modestv,  but  fromareat^conscious- 
'  ness  that  I  am  below  my  own  ideas  of  historical  merit  In  a 
few  days  our  political  campaign  will  open^  and  we^  shall-  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  most  serious  business, 
perhaps,  that  tho' Empire  has  ever  known.  A  dark  cloud 
still  bangs  over  it,  and  though  it  may  be  necessary  to«  pro-> 
,  ceed,  the  contest'  will  be  difficult,  and  the  event  doubtful. 
Your  municipal^  glory^  is  however  secure,  and  Maneuninm, 
in  sounding  the  sdarm^  Ins  displayed  the  zeal  which  generally 
succeeds  a  sincere  andr  recent  conversion.  With  regard  to 
your  old  Mend  Ossian,  the  dogmatic  language  of  Jonnson, 
and  the  acquiescence  or  indifference  of  the  Scotch,  particular- 
Iv  of  Macphevsan^  seem  to  have  given  the  bard  a  dangerous, 
it  not  a  mortal  wound.  It  appears  at  least  to  be  the  nre- 
yailing  opinion)  that  truth  and  nlsehood,  tbe  Higlilwid  bal- 
lads, and  the  fancy  of  the  translator  are  blended  together  in 
such  a  manner, •  that  unless  he  himself  should  condescend  to^ 
give  the  clue,  there  is  no  power  of  criticism  capable  of  un- 
twistinir  them. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  fsathfnl  and  obecient  servant, 

£.OlBfiON.* 

I  shall  print  the  remaining  correepondence  of  Whk- 
aiker  with  Gibbon,  almost  entire. 

*  This  letter  was  commanleated  to  me  by  Wbitaker,which 
I  possess  in  Olbbon^s  band  writing. 
B.  2 
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LETTER  III. 

Mr.  WfijTAEMn  TO  EDWMM9  QtBBOW^  Esq^ 

Saturday,  Feb.  24, 1776. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  h^re  jaM  oov  iMeired  IIm  £ivoQr  of  your  Hivtory,  and 
I  ifronlji  n^l  delay  Ibe  MknftwlfdgraiBDt.  I  espeet  e^val 
information  and  eoteriuB^wnt  from  it.  In  that  «xpeetBtioi& 
1  aball  ftit  doiFB  to  ii  next  week ;  and  when  I  have  gone 
over  the  whole,  yon  shall  b^r  from  me  a^in,  without  flat- 
fery,  ibt^Uffb  not  perhaps  witboat  partiality.  In  the  mean 
tim9»  if  I  fnoiiffht  I  might  trouble  yon  so  soon  after  my  lale 
tax  iipon  yon,  1  would  send  von  a  dosen  of  eovers,  and  beg- 
yoa  to  take  the  trouble  of  adaressinj^  then  to  Miss  Holme, 
jof  3rownbilU  Rochdale,  Lancashire.  $be  is  not  a  mcse 
go4d®$9iii  PUtonic  vision.  And,  if  you  knew  what  an 
elmnt,  sensible,  and  spirited  eorrespondenee  betwixt  ber 
jsnda  Welsh  lady  yon  would  promote  by  the  flourish  of 
yonr  .pen>  you  would  run  it  over  a  Sew  balf*sheets  witii 
pleasure. 

Your  history  found  me  engaged  in  another  Histonr,  a 
work  l<Miff  desien^dby  me,  but  now  executing  on  anew  plan, 
and  therefore  with  a  new  title.  It  u  to  be  called  the  Military 
History  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  will  consequently 
take  in  aU  their  military  transactions  here,  and  endeavour  to 
place  them  in  new  points  of  view.  I  have  already  finished 
two  chapters  upon  this  model,  and  have  gone  through  the 
two  expeditions  of  Oaesar  in  them. 

I  hope  your  anti-American  spirits,  Sir,  are  in  a  higher  flow 
than  they  were  when  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
yon,    Manchester  has  taken  a  dedded  part  ^i^nst  the  Ame- 
ricans.   And»  having  beaten  t^ie  petitioners  out  of  the  field 
in  action,  we  are  now  attacking  them  in  the  London  papers, 
and  driving  tbem  from  their  last  refuge  there. 
I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  devoted  and  very  bumble 
Friend  and  Servant, 

J.  W^lTAKJEB, 
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Mm.  W^iTJiKER  TO  Edward  Gimmon^  Em^, 

No.  29,  Fetter  Jofu^  Mwrch  26M. 
Sib, 

It  WM  not  till  yesterday,  tiiat  I  knew  to  whom  I  was  in- 
debted for  yonr  obliffin^  commanication  of  last  week.  It 
was,  before,  a  eort  of  fairy  favoar.  And  I  eapposed,  with 
r^ret,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  inquire  after  tlie  invisible  hand 
which  had  reached  it  ont  to  me.  Bat  yesterday,  casting  a 
casual  look  upon  the  outer  cprer,  I  there  saw  what  I  had  not 
observed  before,  a  note  from  Mr.  White  the  bookseller.  This 
nataralljr  led  me  to  inquire  of  him.  And  from  him  1  had  the 
patisfao^iOQ  to  learn,  tnat  my  unknown  and  friendly  oorres* 
pondent  was  Mr.  Gibbon.  To  Mr.  Gibbon  therefore  I  re- 
turn my  cordial  thanks  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  History  of  Manchester,  and  my  more  cordial 
for  his  two  remarks  upon  it.  Theee  have  pointed  out  a  track 
of  thinking,  with  which  I  was  but  little  acquainted  before. 
And  I  should  be  glad  to  enter  upon  it  in  company  with  such 
a  guide,  and  pursue  it  to  its  termination.  Cannot  Mr.  Gib- 
bon and  I,  therefore,  contrive  to  spend  an  hour  together 
upon  the  subject  ?  I  shall  be  very  h&pp]{r  in  waiting  upon 
Mr.  Gibbon  at  his  own  appointment,  and  either  in  Bentinck* 
street.  Fetter-lane,  or  a  Coffbe-house.  And  I  shall  be  glad 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman,  who  seems  to  be, 
what  few  even  of  our  professed  scholars  are,  very  conversant 
with  the  earlier  history  of  our  country. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  the  pleasure  to  subscribe  myself 
Mr.  Gibbon's 

obliged  and  most  devoted 
humble  Servant, 

J.  Whitaker. 


LETTER  V. 

Mr.  fFaiT4KER  to  Edward  Gibbon^  Esq. 

Mancheeter,  April  2Ut^  1776. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  have  just  finished  your  History :  and  I  sit  down  to  thank 
you  for  it  a  second  time.    You  have  laid  open  the  interior 
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principles  of  the  Roouui  GoaititatiMi  with  gnat  learmnc^,  and     | 
shewn  their  operation  on  the  general  h<Kl7  of  the  JBmpire     I 
with  gteat  jndgmenlL    Yoor  work  theoefbre  will  do  you  high 
honour.  Yoanerer  speak  feehly,  except  when  von  come  npon 
Britiih  ground,  and  never  weakly,  except  when  yon  attack 
Christianity.    In  the  former  case,  you  seem  to  me  to  want 
infomation.    And,  in  the  latter,  you  plainly  want  the  com- 
mon candour  of  a  dtisen  of  the.'World  for  the  religriona  sys- 
tem pf  your  country.    Pardon  me,  Sir,but«.nnch  as  I  admire 
your  abilities,  greatly  as  I  respect  your  friendship,.!  eaanot      i 
Dear  without  indignation  your  sarcastic  sWness  upon  Christ-      I 
ianity,  and  cannot  see  without  pity  yoor  aetemdned  hostility       I 
to  the  Gospel.    But  I  leave  tne  subject  to  beg  a  favour  of      | 
yon.    After  so  open  a  declaration,  I  pay  a  ^reat  compliment 
to  the  friewiUness  of  your  spirit,  to  solicit  from  yoa  any 
favour. 

I  have  inclosed  yon  a  printed  paper,,  written  by  myself, 
and  relating  to  a  Bill  for  this  town,,  which  is  now  in  the 
House.  'It  was  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  plainness,  in  order 
to  be  level  to  the  oompreoensions  of  the  persons  to  whcNu  it 
was  addressed.  And  I  take  the  liberty  ot  sending  it  to  yon, 
to  inform  you  of  the  nature  and  complexion  of  the  Bill.  Yon 
may  depend  upon  f^l  the  facts  in  it.  And  if  you  think  the 
arguments  convincing  in  themselves,  and  the  cause  for  my 
sake  worthy  of  your  interposition,  you  will  perhaps  think  it 
requisite,  either  by  application  to  the  Committee  or  by  an 
.  overture  to  the  House,  to  get  a  couple  of  restraining  para 
granhs  inserted  in  the  Bill ;  that  shall  make  every  subscriber 
to  tne  improvements  a  commissioner  under  the  Act,  and  oblige 
the  commissioners  to  finish  all  the  improvements  in  a  limited 
time.  In  doing  this,  you  will  check  a  spirit  of  tyranay,  that 
has  shewn  itself  very  powerfully  in  this  region  of  mercantile 
equality,  and  confine  It  within  proper  bounds.  And  you  will 
particularly  oblige  your  friend,  wbo,  with  a  great  proiiH)tnes» 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  his  legal  superiors,  reels  a 
greater  reluctance  to  truckle  to  the  assumed  domiaion  of  his 
equals. 

I  write  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  by  this  post,  and  upon  this 
occasion.  But,  as  his  friends  here  are  divided  upon  the  mat-^ 
tor,  I  am  doubtful  whether  he  will  choose  to  interpose  in  it. 
1  shall  write  also  to  one  or  two  other  friends  of  mine  in  the 
House.  But  as  I  have  not  the  same  claim  of  friendship  upon 
them,  which  you  allow  me  to  have  upon  you»  I  rely  princi^ 
pally  upon  your  interposition.  And  if  you  can  serve  the 
thinking  part  of  this  town,  if  yon  can  oblige  me,  you  will  (I 
am  convinced)  do  both. 
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liet  me  add  to  thU  hvonr^  ^^hicii  is  merely  a  poUic  anfl 
political  one,  another  of  a  move  pi>ivate  and  tender  nature. 
rWtU  jpa  make  some  of  yoiur  eervants  fold  me  np  a  dozen 
covers,  aad  iaeoribe  them  yoorself  to  Miss  Holme,  Brownhil(, 
Jlocfadale,  Laneashirs  ?  if  yoa  wilU  you  will  'hei^ten  ihp 
lormer  (&voar,  and  make  me  still  ^lore 

Ypar  .9(l^ctipDate  JP'ijead  a»d  Seryant, 

J.  Whitakmb* 


LETTER  VI. 

I  thank  you  for  your  franks.  And  1  thanV  yoa  stitl  mors 
for  your  friendly  return  to  my  last.  You  received  my  appli- 
cation to  you  aoottt  the  busmess  in  Parliament  with  Vour 
usual  kinaness.  I  wrote  to  others  of  my  friends  in  the  Uouie 
tkt  the  .s^e  tigae.  And  I  j^rried  the  ^eat  point  whiph  t 
timed  at.  Yoa  also  received  my  animadversions  upon  your 
ilistory  with  eandoiir.  i  W9fi  partieolarly  pointed,  1  twheve, 
M  vt»t  I  aaid  eonQeriiii^  iha  i-digions  pats  ofit.  I  vrolo 
Irom  my  Mixigs  ^  the  4^1^  f  ^nd  was  perhaps  1|h|»  less  ^ 
oUaed  to  ;&npprQSb  those  feeU^g^  from  fnendUnew*  hficaw»  I 
Jhad  two  feyoiirs  to  beg  dfo^,  I  hope  I  slvdUyer  beattaohed, 
with  every  power  of  my  Judgment  and  my  affi^tion,  to  th/Kt 
glorious  system  of  truth  which  Is  the  ritijd  piincipleof  happi-* 
aess  to  my  soul  in  lirae  and  in  otemily.  And  in  tliis  I  act 
4Mt  ^om  any  f*  restiaints  of  iMrolcssion.^  I  rtioald  despise 
^y s^^  y[  I  did,  1 1^  Irom  |he  fyM^H  ow^rxptton  of  a  miod 
that  has  been  a  food'4^  (BXWiciied  !« lAcpiHes  jjito  Irwtka 
jMid  that .  haa  j^k^wj^  (I  jEsNPPy)  »  .^itrong  spirit  »{  national 
sceptici^figi  in  rejecting  and  refuting  a  vapety  oif  M>inio]lf» 
which  have  pp^ssed  current  for  ages  m  onr  pat^pnal  mstery. 

Wiik  regard  to  what  (  said  concerning  your  British  ae* 
-counts,  I  meant  not  to  blame  you,  for  net  iMyiog  all 
ihftt  y4Mi  kaew  aom^mingottr  Ukad.  I  Mamed  you  only 
for  not  noticing  some  particulars,  that  made  a  necessary  part 
pf  your  narration,  aad  are  mendoQiMl  by  tb6  best  aiathontles. 

These,  Jiavever,  if  never  eo  true,  ai»  b«t  trifles  %ht  as 
Mr  In  my  estimation,  when  they  are  compared  with  what  i 
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think  the  gfreat  blot  of  voav  work.  Yoa  have  there  exhU 
bited  Deism  in  a  new  snape*.  tod  in  one  that  is  move  likely 
to  affect  the  nninstroeted  miliion,  than  the-  leaaoning  fonn 
which  she  has  nsaall  v  worn.  Yoa  seem  to  me  like  another 
Tacitus,  revived  with  all  his  animositjr  a^^ainst  Christianitjr« 
his  strong  philosophical  spirit  of  sentiment,  and  more  than 
his  saueriority  to  the  absurdities  of  heathenism.  And 
yon  will  have  the  dishonour  (pardon  me.  Sir)  of  being 
ranked  by  the  folly  of  scepticism,  that  is  working  so  power- 
fully at  present,  among  the  most  distinguished  deists  of  the 
age.  I  nave  long  suspected  the  tendency  of  your  opinions. 
1  once  took  the  liberty  of  hinting  my  suspicions.  But  I 
did  not  think  the  poison  had  spread  so  universally  through 
your  frame.  And  I  oan  only  deplore  the  misfortune,  and  & 
very  great  one  i  consider  it,  to  uie  highest  and  dearest  in* 
terests  of  man  among  all  your  readers. 

These  must  he  very  numerous.  I  see  you  are  gettin^jp  a. 
second  edition  already.  I  gi  ve  you  j  oy  of  tt.  And  f  remain^ 
with  an  equal  mixture  of  refinret  and  regard, 

Your  obliged  Friend  and  Servant, 

J.  Whitaker^. 


tt  is  much  to  the  honor  of  Lord  Sheffield^  that  his  Lord* 
ship  calls  this  <^  a  manly,  and  spirited  declaration  in  iaY«ur 
of  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  and  against 
the  perversion  of  those  opinions  which  constitute  the 
greatest  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  Christian  world," 

Would  that  WartoUf,  and  FincerUs  and  Cooke  and 
Robertson  had  written  in  the  same  strain  I — *^  I  presume 
yoa  have  heard  that  offence  is  taken  at  some  passages 
that  are  thought  nnfavonrable  to  Uie  truth  of  ChristianU 
ty! — ^May  I  hope  for  the  honor  of  seeing  yoa  at  this 
place  ?'* — So  says  Dn  Joseph . Warton.* 

*^  I  have  not  yet  read  the  last  two  chapteri^  bat  am 
sorry  he  has  taken  sach  a  tone  in  them  as  will  hurt  the 
sale  of  the  Book!*'t — ^*  The  tone  you  take  with3u>ur 
adversaity  in  the  impar  congressus,  appears  to  me  per- 
fectly proper.— Davies's  book  never  reached  as  here. 

*  See  Sheffield's  Gibbon,  Vol.  III.  p.  001. 
t  Dr.  Robertsen  to  Strahan^Shefteld's  QibbM,  Vol.  L  p. 
409, 
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We  hear  sometimes  of  the  worthless  things  that  float 
for  a  day  on  the  stream,  but  we  never  seethem.'^ 
'  In  n  most  scornfal  manner  Dr.  Robertson  asks-: 
"  Who  is  this  Mr.  Hayley  I  His  Whiggism  is  so  bigot- 
ed, and  his  Christianity  so  fierce,  that  he  almost  dis« 
justs  one  with  two  very  good  things  !'*t 

Such  is  Robertson. 
'  Vincent  apologises  for  «  Professional  prejudices"! !  tj 
and  Cooke  speaks  in  rapture  of  the  "  precious  vo- 
lumes^M!! 

'  'Bishop  Watson  b  too  courteous.  He  writes  to' 
Gibbon  "  with  every  sentiment  of  respect" ! ! !  a  Chris- 
tian Bishop  to  an  insidious  unbeliever.<| 


SECTION  III. 


In  1777i^  Mr.  Whitaker  SQCceededy  as  Fellow  of 
<?.  C.  C,  to  the  Rectory  of  Ruan  Lanyhorne,  one  ot 
the  motst  valuable  livings  in  the  gift  of  that  College; 
«nd  into  Cornwall  he  came  to  reside  upon  his  Rectory. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  retirement, 
and  leisure  would  greatly  favour  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture. But  Ruan  Lanyhorne  was  for  several  years  no 
tranqml  seat  of  the  Muses.  That  pleasant  seclusion 
was  now  .the  scene  of  contest-^-a  contest,  holrever, 
absolutely  unavoidable.  Mr.  W.  had  proposed  a  tithe 
compositioo  by  no  means  pnreasonable,  as  all  have  been 
long  ago  convinced.  The  compositions,  indeed,iwith  the 
present  Rector  (much  Jiigher  than  with  Wlntaker)  are 

*  Robertson  to  Gibboiu-^Sbeffleld,  Vol  I.  js.  539. 

t  Sheffield,  Vol.  I.  p.  589. 

t  ShefBeld,  Vol.  Ul.^pp.  609—677. 

§  Shfltteld,  Vol.  I., p.  687.— JPopOibboii^s remarks otthlsan- 
^agonists,  see  Sbeflleld  Vol.4,  atpp  158, 154, 155, 156159, 160, 
461, 162.  ^ 

^  Jvky  16H),  on  the  death  of  Mr.  HeaebmaD. 
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univenally  admitted  in  proof  of  Wbitoker-s  ttod^«Uoii* 
Bis  paru^ionen  r odelj  rejected  his  terms :  mtrshiUled 
hj  Captain  Liike>  they  at  once  entered  the  field  of  con* 
tention  vith  a  fronfl  of  daring  defiance^  And  it  wbb 
Tamlj  attempted  to  meet  the  riolence  of  the  selfish  anil 
the  illiterate  with  antfqpeal  to  equity,  to  eaBdo«ir>  or  to 
reason.  The  Ruanitet  liad  not  the  most  spocioi»  pre* 
tenee  for  tiieir  resistance*  It  was  no  season  of  seareiry : 
agriculture  had  not  suffered  the  depression  which  it  hath- 
since,  at  seveiUl  periods,  sustained.  But  there  i9B  c«pidi^ 
ty^  an  obstinRcy,  an  insolence  in  many  of  ourfnirmfng 
gentry^  which  has  moienadmoreyindeedyincieased  witli: 
the  march  of  intellect.  It  was  not  from  Ruan  Lanj-^ 
itorne,  but  from  a  parish  in  Comwali  not  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Ruan  Lanyhorne,  thtft  we  saw  *'  insolence*' 
enough  inun  answer  to  tkr following  question  in  1804: 
*^What  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcity?"  The  answer 
was:  ''Parsons,  proctors,  rats,  and  sparrows/' 

But  to  return  to  our  subject*  The  Rector  was  stesidy 
to  his  purpose ;  the  tithes  were  demanded  in  kind ;  dis* 
Iputea arose  upon  ^iptstiis)  animositids  were  kindled; 
mtd  litigaliofis  tisok  plaei^^ 

'Rnitlfe  wa»  ihially  v1ctoi^bi!8^afifbrded{>lea8ui^tb  the 
friends  oTthe  R«^lor,  Slid  to  the  fVlends  of  just  1«&  and^ 
tfnth^c  yet  it  Was  long  before  banneny  was^  restored  to 
RiioittLaiiyiJorStob 

Tkttt  his  literacy  s«heii€ii4«d  been  inle^r'upted  so  soon 
after  bis  aniral  hi  Cornwatt;  where,  in  st  quiet  retreart^- 
he^  hail  antidpsiei!  tbos<»  ItCKtuies' of  n^ntal  eigoynitent 
'<ill6sl  native  terbts  soul,*'  was  -with  the  ^takor  h  dis- 
bettPteniog  subject  of  regreti  Bat  the  "conscfentious 
Pastot  looked  with  a  d<deper  concern  to  the'  sp^itnMil 
welfare  of  bis  floek.  With  sorrow  be^  saw  their  ay^rsiont 
from  his  preaching,  their  indifference  to  his  instruction, 
their  repugnance  to  his  authority ;  and  "he  laboured 
more  abundantly;"  till,  after  a  few  years,  he  had  the  sa- 
^fttCtiatn  t^  perceiTe  a  vtnlile  akeratioli  in  the  bebaviour 
of  the*  principal  parishioners.-  With  the  pooifer  families, 
indeed,  who  were  not  impUeated  in  the  contest,  he  lived 
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r>n  terms  of  perfect  amity.  The  cottages  appeared 
like  so  many  appendages  to  the  Rectory:  and  there 
was  a  good  neighbourhood  between  all — an  inlercourso 
resembling  almost  that  primaeval  simplicity  which  the 
poets  describe,  ,• 

"  When  the  friendly  shade 

Of  night,  uomarkM  by  prowling  rapine,  bore 
No  paicsaspioloa  on  its  darlcsome  Mrinsr 
To  hover  at  the  unbolteJ  gate ;  where  Truth 
And  Confidenee  unlimited  could  boast 
The  unslloyM  delight  that  freely  springs 
From  happiitesB  reciprocally  shared.** 
In   short,  that   cordial — that   familiar  manner,  which 
was   a  strong  feature  in    his   character,    was   always 
pleasing  to  those  whom  prejudice  had  not  armed  against 
him,  and  conciliatory  to  many  who  from  misrepresenta- 
tion were  disposed  to  think  ill  of  him.     And  in  projor- 
tion  as   his  people   became  acquainted  with  his   kind 
disposition,  the  transitoriness  of  his   resentments,  and 
after  injuries  his  promptness  to  forgive  and  anxious  wisii 
io  be  forgiven,  they  endeavoured  to  cultivate  hisftiend- 
ship,  and  at  length  loved  and  revered  him  as  their  father. 
Nothing  can   more  fully  display    the  warmih  ofliis 
affections,  his  zeal  as  a   minister  of  Christ,  or  his  im- 
passioned style  of  eloquence,  thai]  those  addresses  from 
the.pulpit ;  some  of  which   selected  for  the    press  we 
•thail  shortly  have  occasion  to  characterise. 

Jiut,  before  we  converse  with  the  T  heologian  we 
■  shall  contemplate  the  Hislorian  and  the  Antiquan/ 
taking  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  his  study,  and  reposinus 
after  many  a  painful  struggle,  secure  from  insult  or  mi- 
.pertinence. 

The  **  Mary  Queen  of  ScoCs^^  was  published  in  1787 
in  three  8vo,  volumes.* 

*  From  Preface  to  Second  Edition,  dated  Ruan  Laayhorno, 
1788. 

**  Ihave  used"  (says  W.  apologising  for  a  weakness  loo 
-apparent  in  his  character)  »*  a  q4iicknus9  of  language  at 
times,  of  which  ray  more  gentle  reauermay  be  hurt  in  his  feel- 
ings. But  let  the  gemlest  of  my  readers  reflect,  that  such  a 
Bianoerls  anavoidable,  from  the  natureand  circumstances  of  the 
•controversy.  All  controversy  is  in  the  literary  world,  what 
all  war  is  in  the  politi€al--an  etH  necessarily  incident  to  iho 
wretchedness  of  oar  present  state.  In  war,  such  acts  are  la  w- 
c 
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"  Of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots"  (sayi  Napier)  **  he 
published  an  enlarged  edition  in  1790;  and  he 


I 


fol  as  would  be  eriminal  emt  of  it.  Blows  and  wounds  then  be- 
eome  licensed  outrages..  Just  so.  In  -controversy,  a  harSboess 
of  reprehension  and  a  provoking  polntednessof  triumph,  are  •• 
lawful  as  blows  and  wounds  in  wai',**-*p.  xt« 

*'t  should  have  thought  nyself  honorably  natohed  byaa 
•pposition  from  Dr.  Robertson  or  Lord  JUlailes,  Bat  bis  lord- 
ship has  explicitly  declined  the  contest  in  a  letter  tomyself.  The 
Doctor,  also,  I  hear,  is  so  little  disposed  to  refute  **  the  Vin- 
dication,'* that  he  has  declared  his  resolution  not  to  read  it.  He 
18  thus  practising  the  arts  of  generalship,  which  many  a  reteraa 
has  been  obliged  to  practise  before  him.  Warburton,  when 
he  found  himself  attaclced  by  Lowtb,  similarly  refused  to  read 
what  he  feared  he  conM  not  answer  v  and  with  achild*s  siss- 
plicity  of  cunning,  imagined  be  Should  escape  the  lightoing  of 
Ms  adversary's  wit,  by  Shutting  his  eyes  to  the  sight,  and 
evade  the  tminder  of  his  adversary's  argument,  by  stopping 
his  ears  to  the  sound."— p.  xvii,  xviii. 

From  Chapter  1,  Section  8. 
**  Young,  beautiful  and  aeeoraplished,  already  h^d  she  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  Bbe  there  became  a  centre  to  m 
large  circle.  She  appeared  in  it  with  a  propriety  that  was  ac* 
knowleged,  and  with  a  gracefulness  that  was  applauded  by  «11. 
She  was  the  peculiar  ornament  of-one  of  the  politest*  oonrts  in 
Buropo.**— p;94. 

•  ♦  '♦  •'*  •♦  » 

"  From  that  scene  of  admiration  In  France,  she  was  soon 
oalled  away  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  her  own  kingdom 
in  the  North.  She*  was  now  to  pass  frpm  elegance  and  splen- 
dour, to  incivility  and  turbulencef !"— p.  29. 

Fromhis  partiality  I  suppose  to  his  beautiful  Queen,  Mr.'W. 
used  to  prefer  the  following  stanza  to  any  other  in  **  the  l.ocal' 
Attachment  t"— 

"  Thus  Scotia's  lovely  Queen  dissolv'd  in  tears 

*'  Mused,  a  fond  mourner,  o^er  receding  France: 

•*  'Twas  the  sweet  nursery  of  her  infant  years, 

**  The  gay,  the  courtly,  region  of  romance ! 

^^  Farewell"  she  cried  **7e  landscapes  that  entrance 

••  BJy  careless  bosom — farewell,  happy  shore ! 

*'•  What  tho*  to  mount  a  throne  be  mine,  perchance 

•*  My  days  of  bright  serenity  are  o'er ! 

^  Ah  I  land  of  bliss,  farewell !  to  meet  these  eyes  no  moref^ 

From  Chapter  11.,  Section  4. 

EUZABSTH. 

**  Women  (I  speak  it  with  grei^t  respect  for  the  S9X)  are  or- 
flinarily  more  apt  to  take  refuge  in  lies  than  m^n.  Brad  up  in 
some  necessary  habits  of  dissimulation ;  and  urged  by  the 
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»ot  to-  have  been  a  little  mortified  that  neither  Lord 
Hailes  nor  Dr.  Robertson  could  be  induced  to  print  a 
single  page  against  him.'' 

sense  of  their  weakness,  to  make  vpin  canning  what  they  wanr 
in  itreni^h,  tliey  are  more  prone  to  tile  Ifttle  arts  of  eyasion. 
Yet  tlie  well  edaested  and  well  principled  part  of  tlie  sex,  is, 
to  the  full,  as  mach  superior  to  tliese  arts,  as  the  same  part  of 
our  own.  And  for  bold  untruths,  for  lies  told  with  grate  deli- 
beration and  Tovched  with  eool  eoaiidenoe;  their  natural  deli- 
cacy, wMch  kee()s  them  from  many  improprieties  in  life,  keeps 
them  also,  from  this.  Elizabbtb,  howcTer.  was  profligate 
enough  for  such  daring  flights  of  falsehood.  She  had  the 
boldness  of  the  worst  of  bur  sex,  superadded  to  the  eraslYeness 
of  the  worst  of  her  own.  She  therefore  loved  to  try  her 
strength  in  this  masculine  exercise  of  profligacy ."^p.  93. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volnme— 

*\  Elizabeth  thus  appears  in  a  light  that  must  shock  her 
namefrous  admirers.  The  low  adulations  of  her  own  age,  and  the 
contenting  flattery  of  succeeding  times,  have  united  to  throw 
a-  blase  of  glory  around  the  head  of  this  political  saint ;  to 
which  she  hath  as  little  claim  as  many  of  the  religious  saints  ia 
the  calendar  of  Rome  to  theirs.  I  admire  her  abilities.  Bitt  t 
despise  her  principles,  I  admire  her  sagacity  of  understaading*. 
her  comprehensiveness  of  policy,  and  her  vigour  of  resolution. 
But  I  detest  her  habits  of  swearinff,  her  habits  of  hypocrisy,  her 
rancorous  jealousy,  and  her  murderous  malignity.** 
**  *  mm 

"  The  interests  of  VIRTUB  should  be  the  object  of  every 
writer.  And  one  single  grain  of  virtue  Is  worth  more  in  the 
estimate  of  reason  and  of  God,  than  all  the  mass  of  intellect, 
that  is  diffused  through  the  universe.*'— pp.  070,  671. 

From  Vol.  III.,  p.  801. 
'*  It  is  painful  to  a  generous  mind,  to  see  such  arts  sustained 
by  such  credulity,  and  both  triumphing  so  long  over  the  fame 
of  Mary.  But  **  this  world  was  made  for  Cesar.'*  The  J^li- 
zabeths  and  the  Mnrrays,  the  ehildrea  of  artifice  and  Tiolenee^ 
will  generally  be  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  mass  of  raaa- 
kind.  But  a  period  may  come^  tuch  a$  has  now  come, 'wken 
facts  will  be  weighed  against  assertions,  when  characters  wiH 
be  ascertained  by  the  standard  of  history,  and  when  the  viUain 
will  be  exposed  and  tlie  worthy  be  vin^cated.  Yet,  should  It 
not  come,  we  may  wait  in  holy  hope  for  that  hour  of  uniTersal 
judgement,  which  the  sufferings  of  Mary  have  repeatedly  pres^ 
sed  upon  my  mind.  T.lien  artifice  can  no  longer  fabricate  ca- 
lumnies, and  credulity  can  no  longer  continue  them.  Then  the 
Marys,  the  Murrays,  and  the  Elizabeths  will  pass  once  more  in 
review  before  as  I  The  examination  will  be  made  by  Hm , 
who  cannot  be  baflled  in  his  sagacity !  the  sentence  will  be 
p  ronoonced  by  Hm  who  cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  judgnient !" 
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And  •*  he  went"  (says  Dr.  Atkin)  **  beyond  any" 
former  writers,  in  defending  the  unfortunate  Queen, 
and  in  criminating  her  enemies — Elizabeth,  Cecil,  Mor- 
ton, and  Murray/' 

Napier  is  iliberal;  Aikin  is  affectedly  candid.  To 
make  an  abstract  ©f  the  main  argument  in  tliis  place, 
is  out  of  the  question.  But  that  the  eight  Letters  which 
had  been  for  two  centuries  the  foundation  of  calumny 
ngainst  Mary,  are  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  forgeries,- 
all  who  read  these  volumes  with  attention  mnst  1  think 
agree.  In  the  notes  I  subjoin  specimens  of  much  fine 
writing.  And  our  friend's  religiousness  recurs,  where- 
cver  we  turn,  refreshing  to  our  spirits^  and  animating 
to  our  hearts.* 

"  The  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps^'  has  been 
read  almost  with  rapture,  by  many  who  assented  not  to 
the  positions  which  Whitaker  was  labouring  to  main- 
tain.! 

*  Extract  from  Glassford  Bell's  Life  of  Mary,  2  voir..  Con- 
stablc^a  edition,  1828. 

**  Tlic  praise  of  ardor  not  of  judgement  belongs  to  Whitaker." 
Preface.  "  la  his  indlgnalion  at  the  virulence  of  others,  he- 
often  becomes  more  virulent  himself.*' 

**  Whitaker  describes  the  Houseof  theKirk-of-Fieldas  larger 
than  it  really  was  ;  and  misled  by  the  appearance  of  a  g^unport 
which  still  remains  in  one  part  of  the  old  wall,  and  which  Arnut 
supposed  had  been  the  postern-door  in  the  gavel  of  the  house, 
hefixi'S  its  situation  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  College 
and  too  near  the  Infirmary.'*    Vol.  H.  p.  81. 

At  pp.  90  and  9t  we  are  referred  to  Whitaker  voU  III.  pp^. 
112,120,127,128.    Here  Whitaker** applauded. 

In  many  other  passages,  Whitaker  is  quoted  and  highly  ap» 
proved. 

t  The  opinions  on  this  subject  seem  now  to  be  narrowed  to 
two:  that  here  maintained  with  so  much  learning,  ingenioas 
concatenations  of  circumstances  the  most  remote  from  each 
other  in  place  and  time,  and  fervent  eloquence,  by  Whita- 
ker; and  that  espoused  and  defended  by  General  Robert 
Mclvill,  an  antiquary,  and  a  critic,  as  well  as  an  accono- 
pllshed  and  very  disiinguishcd  military  officer,  who  in  1775 
went  on  a  tour  through  the  Alps  in  order  to  investigate  the 
course  of  Hannibal  on  the  spot.  Allowing  the  authority  of 
LiVy  (whoseinaccuracy  is  candidly  admittcdinthc  work  before 
us  in  many'instances),  weare  almost  compelled,  by  the  reason- 
ing of  Whitaker,  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  route  of 
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**  Tlye  Ancient  Cathednl  of  Cornwair  is  in  my  qp»- 
nioo  one  of  his  happiest  productions  as  ail  Antiquary.* 

Hannibal  lay  by  LanriAl  In  Daupbiny,  Lyons,  OeneTa,  Mar- 
tlffny,  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Bat  if  we  prefer  the  aotbority 
of  Polybios  where  that  author  differs  from  Livy,  we  shall  be 
inclined  to  the  opinioD  of  General  Melvill,  who  brings  him  by 
Ohamberri,  along  the  Tale  of  the  Isere,  and  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard. The  General  and  Whitaker  meet  together  in  the  Tale  of 
Aosta.  The  route  taken  by  the  General  has  been  found  practica- 
ble agaiii  and  again  ;  and  it  certainly  led  more  directly  to  its  ob- 
ject. It  was  proper  that  Hannibal  should  go  up  the  Rhone,  in 
order  to  aToid  his  enemies,  but  not  farther  than  was  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  The  Generars  route,  strongly  supported  on 
the  whole  by  the  dates  and  distances,  and  some  otniBr  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  the  Greek  historian,  is  also  that  which 
Would  appear  the  most  eligible  to  a  commander.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  we  attend  to  the  arguments  of  our  friend 
and  particularly  what  he  says.  Vol.  I.  p.  S7i,  on  the  subject 
of  the  White  Rock,  and  to  the  retrograde  moticms  in  Harnil- 
baPs  army,  in  conseauenoe  of  the  treaehery  of  the  SalassI,  our 
opinion  will  be  not  a  I  i  ttle  shaken.  li  is  to  be  obserTed,  at  the 
&ame  time,  that  if  strong  facts  are  sometimes  urged  by  Whiu* 
ker  with  much  energy  and  effect,  he  helps  out  weaker  argu- 
ments, in  other  instances,  by  a  peculiar  talent  for  happy  con- 
jecture. On  the  whole,  Whitaker  is,  in  some  respects,  to 
General  MeWill,  what  LiTy  was  to  Polyblas. 

**  fVhUaker'i  '  Coune  of  HanniM,  S^e.'^Oa  this  ground  he> 
was  encountered  by  the  late  Lord  Wodehouselee,  who  pub* 
lished  a  6ritieal  examination,  Are.  &c.  Ijondon,  I705»  8to."— 

*  '*  The  history  of  man,  so  Toluminous  and  bulky  at  present, 
is  Very  slight  and  slender  in  all  the  early  periods  of  it.  lUther 
the  writlnff  of  history  was  an  employ  unpractised  by  the  Ursl 
ages  ;  or  time  and  war  have  united  since,  to  sweep  away  the 
writings.  Thus  man  CTen  knew  hot  his  own  origin,  before 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  disclosed  the  secret  to  bim,  Tho 
world,  therefore,  might  well  be  ignorant,  before,  of  the  origin 
of  the  natfotis  within  it.  The  history  of  the  world  and  of  man« 
indeed,  stood  then  like  a  colossal  statue  of  antiquity,  that  had 
Hccidentally  lost  its  head.  Etcu  since  the  diTine  mstory  has 
glTCn  a  beginning  to  the  human  annals,  and  so  has  replaced  Ihd 
head  upon  the  statue':  much  darkness  still  spreads  over  th» 
particular  orifcin  of  nations.  The  bead  of  this  statoe,  like  the 
head  of  the  Nile*s  at  Rome,  is  still  wrapped  up  in  a  Toil.  Nor 
do  we  know,  with  any  degree  ^faccvraey,  the  primary  period  of 
the  history  of  any  one  nation  in  Europe.  This  is  apparently 
the  case  In  our  domestic  annals ;  and  «n  that  Tory  pieriod  of 
them  too,  which  is  not  prior  to  the  Romans*  We  kiiow  no* 
thing  Slmokt  of  the  early  transaetions  of  the  Wbus  or  of  the 
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But  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Outline  of  "  The 
Antiquities  of  Cornwall^'*  there  is  more  of  philosophy 

CoRKiSH,  before  the  SaxonscametoinYadetbem,andso  united 
Ihei I-  history  with  their  own.  Thus  two  laige  commonities 
ot'Brilons,  which  had  been  ooinposed  each  of  united  tribes  of 
Britain,  and  enlightened  all  by  the  rays  of  the  literature  of 
Home,  ef en  more  enlightened  still  by  the  bright  beams  of  the 
Gospel,  sunk  back  into  the  darkness  nearly  of  their  original 
history ;  and  owe  the  main  knowledge  of  their  own  annals 
immediately  after  the  Roman  departure,  to  those  rude  bar- 
barians who  had  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  whom 
thoy  had  half  raised  into  knowledge,  while  these  had  wholly 
depressed  Ihem  into  ignorance.  So  much  heavier  is  the  scale 
erf  igoorance  in  n»an,  than  that  of  knowledge!  This  we  spu 
strikingly  exeroplifitdinthe  early  history  ol  Cornwall  ;  with 
which  in  frencral  we  can  begin  only  where  the  annals  of  its 
Saxon  iiifaders  begin;  and  for  which,  as  the  sun  of  history 
was  then  set  among  the  Cornish  themselves,  we  can  derive  an 
illumination  only  from  the  very  moon  that  was  then  shiningp 
with  the  rays  of  Ihe  sun,  faint,  indeed,  in  the  reflection,  yet 
serving  to  dispel  the  darkness. 

Having  repeatedly  mentioned  the  late  Lord  Eliot  with 
honour  in  the  text,  I  mast  here  do  justice  to  him  and  to  my- 
self  in  a  note.  He  was  my  original  instigator  for  writing  the 
present  work.  Id  a  visit  to  him.  solicited  by  myself,  I  threw 
out  some  remarks  as  I  viewed  the  church  concerning  the 
age  of  it ;  which  my  Lord  politely  questioned,  and  I  de- 
liberately maintained.  This  led  roe  to  put  my  sentiments 
upon  paper,  and  my  Lord  exulted  probably  in  his  finesse  of 
drawing  me  out.  But  when  the  ardour  of  my  mind,  kindling 
like  a  ehariot- wheel  with  its  own  movements,  poshed  me  on 
to  prosecute  my  surwey,  and  toy  essay  had  swelled  into  a  book  ; 
my  Lord  began  to  foresee  the  consequence  to  himself.  He  ap^ 
prehended  a  dengn  upon  hit  finances.  Nor  would  he  tpare 
fMmey  for  literature^  for  literature  even  concerning  A<« /avou- 
rite  church.  He  therefore  refrained  from  all  intimations  that 
-wonld  cost  him  any  thing,  while  the  work  was  under  my  hands. 
KTen  when  I  bad  finished  it,  he  expressed  no  wish  for  perns- 
ing  it  in  manuscript ;  he  put  forth  no  finger  to  push  it  into  pub- 
lication. He  abandoBed  it  to  its  fate,  without  one  solici- 
tude felt  for  it,  I  believe ;  without  one  inquiry  made  about  it, 
I  know«  The  solicitude  was  suppressed,  and  the  inquiry  was 
precluded  in  a  cautious  delicacy  for  his  purse.  He  wished  to 
be  a  patron  wUhout  any  expense  of  patronage.  Nor  would  this 
work,  so  abandoned  by  him,  have  ever  been  published  by  me, 
if  my  Lord  had  not  died,  if  my  indignation  at  such  treatment 
had  net  been  buried  in  his  grave,  and  if  at  the  same  time  I  had 
not  aeeidentally  become  rich  enough  to  risk  the  expense  myself. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Grade  church, 
is  a  noted  well,  from  which  is  fetched  all  the  water  used  in  bap- 
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ntingled  with  antiqiiarianism  than  we  meet  with,  in  all 
his  other  works.* 

tisin  at  the  church.  It  has  also  a  taint  and  ^  hermit  belon^inf 
to  it,  being  denominated  St.  Grade's  well  ;  this  **Sancta 
*'Grada,  alias  Grade,**  settling  at  it  in  some  later  period, 
when  the  parishes  of  Ruan  Major  and  Minor  had  been  both  laid 
out  in  one,  so  superseding  the  name  of  Ramon  and  eren 
occasioning  a  new  parish  to  be  formed  oot  of  fragments  of  both, 
-with  Landewednack  as  a  chapel  ry  afterwards  to  it,  now  equally 
a  parish-church  itself.  But  it  protes  its  own  relationship  to  St. 
Ruroon,  by  lying  very  near  to  Saint  Ruan  viiiaffe,  close  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  at  the  head  of  a  little  Mil,  and  fronting  the  vil- 
lage. It  is  wailed  up  at  the  back  and  sides  with  dense  black 
iron-stones;  but  the  front,  and  particularly  the  arched  entrance, 
is  composed  of  coarse  granite.  The  water  is  very  fine  and  pel- 
lucid, exactly  answering  therefore  to  Ausonlu8*8  description  of 
the  fountain  at  Nismes. 

Vitrcd  non  Ineo  Nemausus 

Porior. 
The  water  too,  which  is  always  up  to  the  brim  of  the  basin,  is 
remarkably  cold  in  summer;  and  thus  answers  exactly  again 
to  Martiars  description  of  his  fountain  in  Spain  ; 
Avidam  rigens  Dercenna  ptacabit  tUim^ 
Et  Nemea  quee  vincit  nivet. 
So  faithfully  represented  do  we  discern  the  Nemausus  and  the 
Nemea  of  the  continent,  in  the  Nemea  of  our  own  Cornwall  i 
And  so  judiciously  had  our  St.  Rumon  selected  the  waters  of 
this  fountain  for  his  own  beverage  !  '  His  hermitage,  however, 
was  not  immediately  upon  the  brink  of  it,  but  in  what  is  now 
the  village,  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  little  hill,  like  the  wellf 
and  distant  about  a  stone's  throw,  or  rather  more,  from  it.  The 
village  consists  only  of  about  half  a  dozen  houses,  all  moan, 
except  one  on  the  right  band,  just  as  yon  ascend  the  hill.  This 
has  a  ruinous  fence  before  it,  denominated  tbo  court-wall,  and 
built  with  iron  stones  enormously  large.  The  house  itself 
was  nearly  all  in  ruins  about  forty  years  ago,  was  therefore 
rebuilt,  but  had  originally  windows  and  a  doorway,  all  arched 
like  the  well.  Some  of  the  rooorstones  that  composed  the 
doorway  and  windows,  are  still  upon  the  ground;  while  the 
other  stones  are  like  those  of  the  court-wall,  iron-stones  enor- 
mously large.  Here  then  we  have  the  very  hermitage  of  St. 
Rumon  ;  afterwards  converted  into  a  chapel,  like  St.  Mawes; 
but  latterly,  though  built  of  materials  so  strong  and  so  massy, 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  its  own  antiquity,  and  crumbling 
into  ruins." 

For  the  above  description,  I  am  responsible.—- Mr.  Whita- 
ker  desired  me  to  visit  the  spot  for  him ;  and  I  believe  my  re- 
port is  accurate. 

*  **  That  the  whole  mass  of  the  Sylley  Isles,  of  the  shores  of 
Cornwall,  and  (as  we  must  add)  of  the  opposite  shores  of 
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Itif  veiy  pciiible  ik»Jt  the  geologitt  may  aflect  lo 
hold  oar  friend's  philosophj  in  contempt,  ^t^  as  Mx. 
Hawkins  justly  intimates,  (in  one  of  those  elegant  papers 
which  do  honour  to  onr  Geological  Society,)  it  is  only 
the  geologist  will  ridicule  such  conjectures  as  Whita- 
Iter's :  n^n  of  more  liberal  education  will  at  least  give' 
ihem  a  patient  hearing.  I  am  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral philosophers  (not  of  Cornwall  in  particular)  wbo, 
ignorant  of  the  learned  languages,  and  possessing  no 
Naocurate  knowlegeeven  of  their  own  vernacular  toDgue^^ 
oommrt  strange  blunders  ki;H*onouDcing  the  very  terms 
in  chemistry  with  which  they  boast  a  perfect  familiarity* 
Yet  I  have  heard  them  speak  slightingly  of  Whiiaker. 
Perluqpshis  Christian  humility  provoked  their  choler: 
religiousness  like  his  could  expect  no  quarter  from  the 
pride  of  scepticism. 

£ven  here  his  antiquarian  stores  were  far  from  li>eing 
exhausted. 

Normandy,  sboald  aU  be  «|epre8S«d  by  any  one  shock  of  an 
earthquake  below  the  lefel  of  |be  lea  adjoining,  even  sixteen 
<^r  more  feet  perpemlieaUr  below  this  level ;  is  a  supposition 
fto  ponderous^  massy,  and  gigantic,  as  to  stagger  the  stoutest 
liitti.  The  earthquake,  that  could  produce  such  a  mighty  con* 
vnlsion,  must  hsTe  shaken  all  Britain  to  its  centre,  and  been 
veeorded  indelibly  in  the  published  terrours  of  the  whole  na* 
tloB.  Nor  is  i\»  eause,  however  portentous  and  incredible  in 
-  itself,  atall  adequate  to  the  effect  produeed.  This  effect  is  nol 
merely  a  sudden  iooadation  made  some  centuries  affo,  but  the 
ffradual  encroachments  of  the  sea  in  consequence  of  that.  For 
these  wo  must  aecfount,  as  well  as  for  that.  A  subsidence, 
therefore,  that  is  competent  to  the  generation  of  both,  must  be 
actually  at  wprk  in  the  present  moments,  actually  depressing 
the  ground  at  this  very  moment,  actually  sinking  it  under  our 
^ry  feet  now.  This  argument  reduces  the  supposition  to  the 
last  extreme  of  absurdity ;  and  compels  us  to  seek  out  another 
eause,  even  the  ui^tural,  the  obvious,  and  indeed  the  only  re^ 
maiaing  cause,  in  the  violent  bearing  at  one  time,  and  ini  the 
silent  pressing  ever  siaee,  of  the  ocean  upon  our  shores*  6c- 
easioaed,  perhaps,  by  some  slight  inclination  of  the  globe, 
thai  threw  its  aqueous  parts  in  a  sudden  projection  to  |he  easf^ 
and  that  keeps  them  tending  to  the  east  still ;  the  Atlantic  has 
^een  for  ages  withdrawing  frpra  tbe  shores  of  j^merica,  t  lie- 
^lev^,  and  for  ages  encroacliiug  certainly  upon  the  shores  of 
£i^rope.  We  know  when  it  began,  from  its  ravages  then  made 
upoa  the  coast  pf  Cornwall  particularly ;  and  we  feel  it  ope- 
rating in  iu  corrosiveuess  upon  the  coast  ofCornwaU^  |o  the 
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•«  Tke  Life  of  Si.  Neot,^'*  the  History  of  Oxford* 
and  the  History  of  London  were  all  at  once  projected, 

present  period.  This  hypothesis  SAtisfactorily  accounts  both 
for  the  present  and  for  the  past,  for  the  facts  that  occur  in  his- 
tory, and  for  the  appearances  that  salute  our  eyes." 

*■♦•  St.Neot."  it  is  thus  Mr.  W.  commences  his  history  of 
the  princely  saint. 

*•  A  Saint,  howerer  related,  and  howerer  renowned,  will 
hardly  be  expected  to  famish  materials  in  his  life,  either  attrac- 
tive of  themselves,  or  important  in  their  consequences  ;  yet  the 
present,  I  think,  with  proper  management,  mil.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness, therefore,  to  use  this  management,  to  note  the  eonnection 
of  his  opinions  with  our  national  manners,  and  to  mark  the 
bearingsof  his  actions  upon  our  national  annals.  I  hope  thus 
to  render  even  the  biography  of  a  Saint,  concerning  whom  little 
is  told,  and  less  understood,  even  concerninjf  one  who  is  new, 
for  the  first  time,  referred  to  history  by  the  hands  of  criticism, 
useful  enough  to  challenge  the  cariosity  of  many  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  interesting  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  more  to 
the  end." 

**  But  before  we  enter  upon  the  life  of  a  Saint,  so  replete  with 
miracles  ascribed  to  him,  we  mast  stop  a  moment  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  miracles  so  ascribed,  and  to  explain  the  qna- 
lity  of  the  facts  so  magnified  into  miracles.  Such  an  operation 
IS  requisite,  antecedently  to  any  prosecution  of  hn  biography  ; 
in  order  to  divest  the  history  of  all  that  appearance  of  ineredl- 
bility  which  at  present  surrounds  it,  and  to  bring  it  down  from 
the  high  ether  of  romance  to  the  sober  level,  the  respitable  at- 
mosphere of  reality.  For  this  purpose  we  must  eitamina  the 
original  biographers  of  St.  Neot,  find  the  author  by  whom  the- 
miracles  were  first  attributed  to  him,  and  so  mark  the  matter  as 
well  as  the  manner, -in  or  on  which  they  were  attributed.  We- 
shall  thus  come  to  see  clearly  how  eommon  incidents^in- the 
Saint's  life  were  worked  up  into  marvellous  contingencies,  how- 
the  very  mode  of  their  relation  originally  shewed  them  to  have 
been  merely  common  incidents  only,  and  how  the  very  relater 
of  them  at  first  appears  to  have  been  the  very  reprobater  of 
them  afterwards."    P  1,  2. 

I  must  here  be  excused  in  drawing  oflF  attention  from  the  mat- 
ter to  the  manner  ;  whilst  I  remark,  that  this  short  extract  ex- 
hibits the  author  in  all  his  peculiarities  of  style ;  discriminated 
as  it  always  is  by  vigour  and  perspicuity  ;  at  onetime,  by  ele- 
gance and  force  ;  at  another,  by  negligence.  To  proceed  with 
the  history. 

•*  The  very  memorials  that  imposed  upon  Ramsay  at  fi  rsl  were 
not  the  fabrication  of  wilful  falsehood  ;  rioting  in  a  wantonness 
of  fiction,  and  imposing  studied  forgeries  upon  the  faith  of  the 
world.  This  is  too  dreadful  an  extreme  of  guilt  for  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind ;  and  especially  for  the  sequestered  few  who 
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and  BO  looner  projected  tbaa  executed  in  jiaaj;^tion^< 
and  more  than  half  executed  in  reality. 

loft  to  dwell  upon  the  actions  of  a  saint,  to  revere  the  graees 
of  heaven  really  resplendent  always  in  ^is  condnet,  and  to  eon- 
template  the  powers  of  heaven  supposedly  displayed  in  his  words 
at  times.  Bach  men  are  too  goo«l  to  be  deoeWers,  but  are  very 
apt  to  be  deceived ;  to  misUke  the  meaning  of  names  or  the  qea- 
lity  of  eireamstances ;  to  consider  every  common  incident  In  a- 
saint's  biography  as  a  miraculons  one ;  to  suppose  the  Deity 
equally  present  with  the  saint  in  visible  powers,  as  he  certainly 
is  in  invisible  graces ;  and  to  fancy  MoMcommanicated,  in  order 
to  j^ive  a  Icind  of  visibility  to  lhe$e,**    P.  10. 

The  author's  integrity,  simplicity,  and  piety,  are  here  most 
apparent.  He  now  examines  the  marvellous  acts  of  St.  Neot 
one  by  one;  and  is  successful,  I  thlxilc.  In  proving,  that  at  the 
bottom  of  each  fiction  lies  the  truth.  The  sixth  miracle  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  manner  of  carrying  corn  in  Cornwall. 

^*  The  tenanU  were  once  driving  the  lord's  \7ains  loaded 
with  corn  In  their  usual  manner,  to  the  usual  places.  They 
bad  tcareg  begun  to  move-  vrhen,  wonderful  to  be  seen,  a 
vehement  wind  came  rashiar  among  them.  So  great  was  ita- 
vehemence,  indeed,  that  it  forced  waius,  and  oxen,  and  men 
suddenly  to  turn  and  go  back.  All  go  back  together  to  tho 
field  from  which  the  corn  had  been  taken,  as  with  the  force  of 
a  dart  from  a  hand." 

**The  incident  is  certainly  very  probable  in  itself.  A  sad* 
'den  wind  arose  as  the  wains  were  beginning  to  move,  and  in. a 
direction  opposite  to  their  movement.  We  knawfrom  our  own 
experience  m  Cornwall  at  present,  where  we  still  carrv  our 
corn  on  wains,  and  still  draw  it  with  oxen,  piled  artificially  in 
rows  upon  rows  of  sheaves,  raised  to  a  considerable  heia ht, 
and  bound  down  by  a  rope  in  several  directions ;  how  readily 
such  a  tall  structure  catches  the  force  o^  those  rushing  winds 
that  frequently  annoy  as  from  the  south-west.  This  was  such 
a  wind  assuredly.  The  rising  stories  of  sheaves  could  not 
stand  the  violence  of  it;  the  whole  mass  tottered  from  side  to 
side,  and  all  will  Instantly  be  thrown  to  the  groand.  The  at- 
tendants feel  the  distress,  run  to  support  the  load  at  the  sides 
with  their  protended  pikes«  and  goad  on  the  oxen.  B|it  their 
labonrs  aris  all  vain  ;  the  oxen  are  not  able  to  advance  against 
such  a  torrent  of  air  so  obstructed ;  and  the  sheaves  begin  to 
fly.  In  this  extremity,  no  resource  is  leA  but  to  turn,  to  move 
before  the  wind,  to  seek  the  field  in  which  they  took  up  the 
load  and  there  to  lay  it  down  again.  Such  an  Incident  as  this 
may  have  happened  to  many,  and  is  likely  to  happen  to  all ; 
our  Cornish  mode  of  formii^  our  sheaves  Into  round  mows 
within  the  field,  and  there  leaving  them  saved  (as  we  naturally 
presume  to  speak)  till  the  weather  permits  us  to  carry  them 
irvto  our  rick-yard,  being  cslculated  equally  to  defend  thom 
against  the  wind  as  to  protect  them  from  the  wet.^' 
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To  reciir  to  our  Author  as  aDivine  of  tlie  Church  of 
England. — ^We  hare  ah*eady,4»y  copiona  extracts  from 

Let  as  next  view  St.  Neot  In  his  retirement* 

**  In  an  eager  desire  (notes  Leland)  for  the  life  of  a  hermit^ 
he  went  into  Cornwall.    Yet  in  this  eagerness  he  acted  pra- 
dentVy,  by  not  bnrying  himself  alone  amid  the  wilds  of  Bt. 
Oneryr ;  bnt  talcing  a  companion  ^ith  him,  and  settling  near 
to  a  ehuroh  with  its  priest.     From  this  eondnct,  solitnda 
smoothed  her  rugged  looks  fof'him ;  a  hermitage  lost  its  dreari* 
ness  of  aspect ;  and  by  the  irradiations  of  social  religion, 
**  There  did  a  sable  clond 
Tnra  forth  her  silrer  lining  on  the  night. 
And  oast  a  gleam  oTcr  these  tufted  groves.** 

But  th^  grand  magnet  to  the  lovers  of  solitude  was  always  a 
Une  fount«n  of  water :  and  at  St.  Neot*a  is  a  well  of  high 
celebrity,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cbureb. 

**  At  this  well  (which  is  to  the  west  of  the  church,  lying  in 
what  is  called  a  meadow  under  a  wood  at  present)  St.  Neoi 
resided  as  a  hermit  with  Barius,  and  communicated  tiiat  re* 
puted  holiness  which  stlU  adheres  in  part  to  its  waters.  That 
there  was  a  good  arch  of  stone  over  it,  with  a  large  oak  spring- 
ing ffora  the  arch,  and  with  doors  to  the  entrance,  is  well  re- 
membered now,  «*  This  beautiful  spring,**  says  a  late  author, 
(who  has  happily -caught  some  descriptive  touches  concerning 
it)  '*  with  a  rill  issuing  from  it,  thateonsfaotly  supplies  the 
neighbouring  village  with  water,  is  yet  to  be  seen  at  the  foot 
of  ft  steep  wood.  About  thirty  (now  forty)  years  ago,  a  v^ry 
large  and  spreading  oak,  which  grew  almost  horizontally  fnim 
'ihe  bank  above,  and  overshadowed  the  well*' in  a  fanlikeform, 
**  was  cut  down  by  the  tenant  of  the  estate  for  repairs,**  when 
4thad  been  spared  for  centuries,  probably  from  a  prinmple  of 
religion.  Weakly  children  used  also,  within  memory,  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance,  even  irom  the  distance  of  Bxeter 
itself,  to  be  bathed  in  the  waters  on  the  fftree  fint  (we  should 
have  written,  firtt  ^ree)  mornings  in  JMay.  Even  now  the 
..pflrish  clerk  resorts  to  It  in  all  weathers,  as  bis  predecessors  in 
office  have  immeroorially  resorted,  to  fetch  from  it  the  ivater 
•for  the  baptismal  font  in  the  church.  The  water  itself  is  very 
line  to  the  eye,  and  very  pleasing  to  the  taste.  Here,  adds 
Ramsay,  St.  Neot  '*  was  daily  wont  to  repeat  the  whole 
psalter  throughout  ;**  thus  going  through  a  length  of  private 
prayer,  to  which  oar  fointand  languid  spirits  In  devotion  c6uld 
never  extend.  But  our  spirits  in  devotion  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  a  hermit's,  When  the  soul  is*  constantly -engaged 
in  contemplation  of  that  awful  importantpointof  time  on  which 
it  stands ;  is  tremblingly  alive  to  its  destiny  in  heaven  or  in 
hell,  for  the  whole  round  of  eternity ;  then  sees  only  thb 

1.IGHT  TaAJVSPAaSlKJT  OF  LIFB,  BI^IKO  UP  BBVOEX  BOTH  ;  and 

is  eontinually  breathing  forth  its  supplications  to  God,  its 
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^18  workii,  laid  open  to  our  readers  his  iantiquarian  sa- 
gacity and  learning.  . 

We  now  do  homage  to  him  as  a  Divine. 

hopes  or  its  fea.rs  concerning  both  under  this  habitual  dis- 
cipline of  devoutness,  what  must  be  the  inlenseness,  the  ferTid- 
ness,  and  the  ardency  of  prayer?  Infinitely  superior  must 
they  be  to  those  sensations  of  deyoutness,  which  the  man  of 
•business,  or  the  man  of  studiousness,  even  if  f  ery  deTout,  can 
ever  feel  in  his  bosom.  The  latter  can  be  no  more  to  the  for- 
mer, tlian  THE  FUGITIVE  CORUSCATIONS  of  AN  AUTUMNAL  NIGHT, 
TO  THE  STEADY   RADIATIONS   OP   A   SUMMER'S    SUN.      St.  Neot, 

therefore,  might  well  indulge  himself  in  such  a  length  of 
prayer,  as  to  go  through  the  whole  psalter  every  day  ;  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  his  prayers  in  the  day,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  them  for  a  long  time  at  every  recurrence.*^ 

I  have  given  in  capitals  two  fine  illustrations  which  occur 
in  the  above  beautiful  passage.  Id  the  hands  of  such  an  au- 
thor, no  subject,  however  dry  in  itself,  can  be  either  uninter- 
esting or  unedifying.  Of  WolUan^  who  was  made  precentor 
of  Winchester,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice  and  skill  in  sing- 
ing, the  following  is  a  curious  memoir. 

**  Wolstan,  a  monk  of  Winchester  cathedral,  in  the  tenth 
century,  (says  Leland)  was  not  without  a  voice  finely  musical 
or  without  any  very  great  skill  in  singing  ;  on  both  accounts 
he  became  much  esteemed  by  his  fellow  coUegians,  and  was 
thus  at  last  made  even  prscentor,  a  kind  of  magistrate  in  high 
honour  among  the  monks  formerly,*'  in  high  honour  amon;; 
ourselves  still,  and  the  leader  purely  of  the  cliaunts  in  our  ca- 
thedral services. 

*'But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  Edmund  Ironside,  in  the 
year  1016,  engaged  Canute  and  his  Danes  within  the  county  of 
Essex,  we  behold  an  amazing  picture  of  devoutness  in  the 
midst  of  a  camp,  in  the  open  field,  and  in  the  heat  of  a  battle  ; 
Ednod,  bibhop  of  Lincoln,  '*  chanting  the  communion  service 
there,"  even  while  the  battle  was  at  its  very  height,  being 
overtaken  by  the  close  of  it  before  he  had  concluded:  and, 
while  he  was  praying  with  lifted  hands,  having  one  of  them 
cut  ofiT by  the  victorious  Danes.  So  early  do  we  find  (what 
we  do  not  6nd  in  our  cathedrals  at  present)  the  piayers  of  the 
Eucharist  chaunted  I  Yet  still  earlier  do  we  perceive  the 
cbaunted  prayer  in  private.  In  those  illustrious  moments  of 
death,  when  the  celebrated  Bede  shone  more  than  ever  he  had 
shone  before,  and  was  placed  by  the  altar  at  which  he  had 
used  to  pray,  there  '*  he  chaunted,**  eve^t  with  his  expiring 
breath,  *'  glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Jloly  Spirit  ;**  but  as  soon  as  he  had  invoked  the  Holy  Spirit, 
*'  he  breathed  his  own  spirit  out  of  his  body  ;**  and  thus,  as 
thfi  uairator  concludes,  he  was  singing  *^  glory  be  to  the  Fa- 
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And  fknit,  of  liis  paroeklal  dlMoiines  he  pvbfitked 

ther,**  with  some  other  spiritaal  sentences,  ns  long  as  his  soal 
^asinhUlKMly."    P.  U8. 

.  After  exuniniiHr  the  elaimfl  of  St.  Neot's.  in  Hnntlngdon* 
shire,  to  the  remeins  of  this.  Saint,  and  giving  some  aoeoiint  of 
their  sopposed  removal  to  that  plaoe,  Mr,  W.  triumphs  in  the 
•  refutation  of  that  hypothesis ;  and  then  tells  us,  what  HHiudna 
••etnaUy  existed  there. 

'*  What  then  were  the  remains  of  St.  Neot  that  Hnntingdon* 
'ShIre  really  had  ?  At  this  very  epocfaa  it  pretended  to  exhibit 
only  two  articles,  bat  two  that  were  totally  extrinsic  to  him* 
and  had  merely  been  once  possessed  by  him*  Leiand  himself 
was  eurioas  enough  to  note  what  they  were*  They  were  "  the 
interior  tunic  of  St.  Neot,  made  of  eloth  of  hair  in  the  Irish 
Ihshlon  ;'*  and  **the  comb  of  St.  Neot.  made  of  a  small  bone 
two  fingers  in  breadth,  but  having  the  teeth  offish  inserted  Into 
it,  so  as  to  appear  iilce  the  jaw  of  that  riv«r»fish  the  pike.** 

**'  Huntingdonshirothttf  shewed  to  Leland  all  that  it  had  of 
4St.  Neot.  This  all  was  merely  the  comb  and  the  interior  tnaic 
of  the  Saint.  Nor  did  the  monies  there  pretend  to  have  any 
thiag  else  of  his.  All  proves  them  to  iiave  possessed  oono  olf 
his  bones,  yet  to  have  owned  some  remains  of  his,  which  ifi 
the  uadistinguisfaing  tallc  of  the  times  among  others,  in  the 
-atttdied  ebscarity  of  language  among  themselves,  and  in  th^ 
bold  eruptions  of  partial  fondness  into  positive  falsehood  «t 
times,  were  vainly  estimated  to  be  bodily  reliea.** 

It  was  worth  while  to  insert  the  above,  for  the  reflectloqs 
that  follow. 

**  Nor  let  my  reader  smile  at  this  long  and  sHpeessful  lAht^^r 
to  appropriate  the  bones  or  the  dost  of  an  ancient  sikinl  toCopa* 
wall.  The  fondness  for  sainted  relics  is  nsw  imssi^d  its 
meridian  indeed  ;  and  the  human  mindexercfoes  itself  at  present 
vpoa  what  it  supposes  to  be  the  grandest  ohjeots  of  attefitio*. 
Yet,  even  with  t>h«se  objects  before  it,  the  geniiia  of  learnijig 
4s  not  more  usefully  or  more  vigorously  employed  thanUlWis 
before.  Aotiqoarianism  particolarly,  one  of  the  favourijte 
etudies  <»f  the  day,  has  eqaelly  its  relics,  aftd  its  fondness  €er 
them.  The  impassioned  part  of  all  studies  mast  hare  j^hesp : 
«oly  as  religion  has  less  hold  upon  the  mind  or  the  affeetions, 
ithat  sober  rational  eathosiasm«  which  is  properly  ComI  of  reVies, 
.  is  transfisrred  from  theology  to  literalure  ;  and  aecin,  aAaltiKt 
er  A  tesselated  pavement,  takes  place  of  the  eemb,  thetjmic,  or 
Hie  bones  of  a  saint.  The  same  taste  pw vails,  bul  the  ehgscts 
«re  changed.  Yet  tho  antlciuary  smiles  at  tk#  otjccte  of  the 
«levotee,  while  the  devolcc  has  greater  reason  to  smile  at  the 
an Uquary  *s.  The  sepulchre  iuf  such  a  saint  as  Neotus,  U  aure) y 
anose  worthy  of  our  affectionate  UittoBtioB..  than  thagr«ve<«ato0e 
.   a 
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*'  S$rman9**  in  1783 :  and  doubtieis  he  had  preached  ifaem 
to  his  parishioners,  with  a  Toice  and  a  manner  calcu- 

of  a  Roman  soldier,  or  the  tomb  of  a  Roman  oflleer,  of  either 
of  whom  we  know  no  more  than  that  he  liTed,  and  that  be  died, 
or  else  we  know  that  be  was  braTe,  snceessfnl,  and  destrnetiTe. 
And  as  the  truth  of  history  reqaired  me  to  ascertain  the  per- 
manent place  of  8t.  Neot*s  interment,  I  felt  enough  of  the 
fondness  of  antiquarianism  for  such  a  king,  and  of  the  reverenea 
of  religion  for  such  a  saint,  to  draw  aside  tlie  curtain  that  has 
hung  so  long  before  his  tomb,  and  to  shew  it  in  all  its  dimen^ 
•ions  to  the  eye  of  my  readers.  His  dust  -has  been  always 
preserved  at  our  St.  Neot*s ;  and  the  casket  of  stene^continned  to 
oor  own  days  the  faithful  repository  of  it,  while -those  remains 
of  his,  which  were  conveyed  away  into  Huntingdonshire, 
have  lonir  since  been  destroyed  by  neglect  or  by  wilfulness. 
The  shrine  containing  them  is  equally  gone,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  few  letters  upon  a  broken  pedestal.**    P.  289. 

Among  the  incidental  notices,  wtilck  will  stamp  a  Talue  on 
this  book,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
history  of  St.  Neot,  ^r  any  other  saint,  Mr.  W/a  aeconnt  of 
some  wild  animals,  no  longer  existing  in  these  islands,  is  not 
the  least  interesting. 

**  Little  has  been  done,^*  says  Mr.  W.,  **  to  ascertain  the 
eontinuance  of  our  wild  beasts  among  us.  Thus  at  what  time 
even  that  well-known  native  of  our  woods  once,  the  wild- 
boar,  became  extirpated  from  them,  no  one  has  endeavoored 
to  ascertain. 

^*  It  roamed  in  our  woods  very  late,  even  so  late,  eoald  one 
think  it  t  :as  the  sixteenth  century.    In  the  sameiroods  roamed 

%that  mueh  more  astonishing  animal,  the  moose-deer,  or  elk.  Of 
this  fact  lean  produce  an  evidence  that  is  very  obvious,  bnt 
has  never  been  noticed  ;  that  is  incontestable  in  its  nature, 
and  that  actually  demonstrates  the  animal  to  haye  been  an  in- 
habitant of  our  •own  isle,  to  have  been  currently  denominated 
•n  elk  emong  us,  to  have  even  continued  under  that  denomina- 
tion so  late  «8  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Toonr 
estonishmeet  we  find  the  breed  mentioned  by  one  of  onr  first 
jgame  laws,«s  the  8S  Henry  8.  c.  6.  section  88.  kindly  extends 
its  protecting  arm  to  the  last  remains  of  the  wild-boars  and  the 

•  wild-elks  of  oureountry.  It  allows  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
places  to  use  their  guns«  ^*  so  that  it  be  at  no  manner  of  deer, 
heron,  ahovcAard,  pheasant,  partridge,  Wild-Swinb^  or 
WiLo  Elk,  or  any  «f  them.**    This  extraordinary  intimation 

-  from  so  respectable  an  autliority,  lam  happy  to  call  out  iuhe 
public  notice.  It  forms  a  very  important  addition  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  original  beasts.  It  completes,  particularly,  the 
«ceounts  which  have  been  formerly  g:iven  by  myself  of  o«r 
hoais  and  moose-deers,  the  Utter  of  which  are  either  contend- 
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kted  to  penetrate  the  coii8cieiiee,^,aiid.  to  strike  conric* 
tioa  into  the  seal;  to  awaken  the  tears  of  penitence,  ana 

)t)ff  Btni  with  ineredality  for  tbelr  Te^y  exUtenee,  or  Imre  this 
existence  thrown  bacic  into  the  morning  twilight  of  antiquity,** 
beyond'the  reach  of  all  •*  written  tradition.**  They  are  now 
shewn  to  haye  existed  among  os,  and  to  have  been  nniTersally 
known  to  exist,  even  within  a  couple  of  centuries  from  ovf 
own  times."    P.  294^ 

On  reconsidering  this  extract,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think, 
that  the  recital  o£  the  names  of  the  Wild  Swine  and  the  Wild 
Elk,  among  other  animals.,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Henry 
VIII.  (merely  in  aclaose  of  exception)  does  not  furnish  quite 
ineontestible  proof  of  their  existence  in  the  reign  of  Henry. 
I  coald  quote  similar  recitals,  to  which  little  or  no  meaning 
ean  be  affixed.  We  shogld  be  cantioos  in  taming  the  ordinary 
phraseology  or  forms  of  law,  into  historical  recognitions.  The 
author  thus  condudes  the  volume. 

*'  I  have  thus  laid  open  the  w4iole  history  of  St.  Neot,  haTe 
shown  who  be  was,  hare  explained  why  and  whence  he  came 
into  Cornwall,  and  ascertained  whai;  befel  hiro  or  his  after- 
ward. Ry  all  this  I  haTe  endeaToured  to  do  j  ustice  to  a  Saxon 
Saint,  whose  settlement  in  our  conntry  seems  so  strange  at  the 
first  view,  whose  reputation  is  so  considerable  among  us  cTen 
at  present,  but  whose  real  history  was  Utile  understood,  CTen 
by  ourselves  or  oar  Saxon  neighbours.  And  I  have  equally 
endeavoured  as  I  [^ooeeded,  to  catch  every  call  that  judgment 
would  allow,  for  occasional  migrations  from  a  local  subject, 
to  turn  aside  into  the  open  ground  of  general  history,  and  to 
settle  doubts  of  moment,  or  to  correct  errors  of  importance,  ia 
the  annals  of  the  nation  at  large.*'    P.  314. 

Of  the  painted  windows  in  the  church  of  St.Jteot,  Mr.  W. 
has  given  us  a  very  entertaining  account  in  hir'^^^ianisra," 
at  pp.  32& ^4.  These  windows  have  been  recently  re- 
stored to  more  than  ancient  splendour  through  the  munificence 
of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Grylls:  his  artist,  the  celebrated 
Hedflrland,  whose  sixteen  beautifuUy  coloured  plates  (just 
published)  how  many  will  be  gratified  in  centemplating,  not 
able  to  get  access  to  the  windows  themselves ! 

Tom  Warton*s  fine  picturesque  poetry  here  recurs  to  me- 
mory.^ And  I  am  sure  the  poet  would  himself  allow  (relapsing 
into  his  antiqnarian  prejudices  so  unwillingly  renounced)  that,, 
however  Gothic  imagery  maybe  superseded  by  **  strokes  of 
art  with  truth  combined,**  in  the  painted  window  at  New  Col- 
lege, it  ifl  restored  in  all  its  brilliancy  at  St.Neot's.  Nor  would 
bf  again  exclaim,  without  much  hesitation : 

'*  Ye  saints,  who,  clad  in  crimson's  bright  array, 
More  pride  than  humble  poverty  display; 
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tD  eletAte  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  to  the  Abodes  of 
immortality* 

Ye  angets  that  f^ora  cloads  of  gold  recline, 

But  boast  no  semblahee  to  a  race  dlTine ; 

Ye  tragic  tales  of  legendary  lore. 

That  draw  detotlon's  ready  tear  no  more ; 

Ye  martyrdoms  of  unenlightened  days ; 

Ye  miracleii  that  now  no  wonder  raise* 

Shapes  that  With  one  broad  glare  the  gAa6r  itriklB» 

Kings,  bishops,  nnns,  apostles,  all  alike ; 

Ye  colours  that  the  unwary  sight  alKiPaA, 

And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blaze  ; 

No  more  the  sacred  windows  round  disgrace. 

Bat  yield  to  Grecian  groupes  the  ihlalng  space/* 
*  Sermons  dedicated  to  Bishop  Ross. 
**The  genius  of  our  nation/'  says  W.  in  his  HdiliiirablC  De- 
dication, **  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  to  hate  a  stronger 
tincture  of  phlegm  in  it,  than  that  of  oUr  imtne^iate  neigh- 
bours to  the  south.     This  ruling  bias  of  our  temper  we  nay 
fiace,  if  we  please,  with  an  author  of  more  eelebtity  than  merit, 
to  the  nature  of  our  climate  ;  and  so  build  up  an  hypothesis 
that  is  directly  contradicted  by  facts.    We  may  therefore  refer 
ft,  with  a  more  philosophical  conjecture,  to  the  well-known 
tncide^ts  of  our  history  ;  to  that  large  transfusion  of  Gernrtan 
blood  into  our  veins,  which  was  made  at  the  settlements  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes  among  us.    But  these  or  any  other  schemes 
of  accounting  mechanically  for  the  discriminating  temperament 
of  kingdoms,  are  all,  I  am  conYinced,  chimerical  and  tain,  fa- 
brieated  merely  by  the  fanciful  part  of  eat  aaderstanding,  and 
rejected  by  the  severer  the  moment  It  examines  theia  slriiftly. 
The  different  characters  of  nations  result  from  the  saiae  prin- 
ciple as  the  different  characters  of  individual ;  fr6m  those  deep 
^nd  strong  lineaments  of  soul  which  are  impressed  upon  it  at 
first  by  the  hand  of  its  Almighty  Former.     He  has  thrown  a 
shade  of  thoughtfulness  into  the  original  telture  of  the  Romans, 
the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Germans,  and  the  English ; 
while  he  has  drest  up  the  ancient  Atheniana,  and  the  present 
French,  with  a  mixture  of  livelier  colours.    And  he  has  done 
both,  no  doubt,  for  those  mysterious  purposes  of  his  provi- 
dence, for  which  he  so  wonderfully  diversifies  the  personal 
tempers  cf  men,  and  which  can  be  eompi^hended  only  by  the 
ALL- WISE  Mind  that  suggested  them..    But,  whatever  is  the 
cause  of  our  phlegm,  the  effect  is  too  obvious  not  to  be  seen  by 
^reigners,  and  too  powerful  not  to  be  felt  by  ourselves.    And 
it  has  had  a  particular  influence  upon  the  sermons  of  the  island. 
**  That  aome,  that  several  ef  ear  later  sermons  do  indeed 
touch  the  string  of  the  affections  at  times  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny.    But  that  they  touch  it  frequently,  that  they  touch  it 
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That  he  shoald  have  publiihed  so  little  lathe  line  of 

powerfoUy,  that  they  sink  deep  into  It,  so  as  to  make  it  vibrata 
strongly  to  the  heart  and  seal ;  it  wonld  be  more  unjust  to 
allow. 

**  They  are  all  of  them  didaetie,  from  the  radical  coldness  oC 
our  national  spirit.  And  they  are  some  of  them  seatimentar 
lately,  from  the  more  airy  and  philosophising  taste  of  the  times* 
But  they  are  not  affectionate.. 

**  ETen  in  towns,  cTen  in  the  capital,  even  in  the  inns  of 
court  there,  three-fourths  of  our  hearers  are  necessarily  em- 
ployed upon  the  lower  arts  of  life,  with  minds  wholly  estranged 
to  religious  speculation,  and  with  spirits  wildly  afloat  after 
pleasure  and  aftor  interest.  And  are  these  the  beings  to  whom 
we  should  address  ourseWes  in  a  high-wrought  delicacy  of 
sentiment  concerning  religion,  and  in  deep  and  laboured  dis-  - 
quisitions  about  the  heart  of  man  7  No,  surely  !  Such  rea- 
sonings may  be  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar  of  the  gods ;  bat 
they  are  too  unsubstantial  food  for  mortals— for  faiUen,  corf 
rnpted,  sinning  mortals. 

'*  We  studiously  afoid.  to  enter  the  high  regions  of  elo- 
quence, and.to^rasp  the  bolt,  and  to  dart  the  lightning  of  the 
Gospel  there.    We  keep  oucselTes  in  a  lower  kind  of  atmos*- 
phere.     W^  love  to  amuse  ourselves  and  our  congjcegations* . 
with  catching  the  meteors  that  dance  and  glitter  in  it:. 

**  The  eloquence  that  is  adapted  to  the  mixed-numbers  6f  a-- 
congregation,  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  itself.  Tt  consfsts,  I  ap- 
prehend, not  in  elegance  of  language,  not  iii  reftfiement  of 
thought,  and  not  in  both  together ;  but  in  observations  that  lie 
level  to  the  common  intellects  of  mankind,  in  addresses  that  go 
directly  to  their  feelings,  and  in  a  bold,  pointed;  and'popular 
language  to  convey  them.  This  is  the  kind  of  oratory  which 
in  all  ages4iaa  played  its  magic  slights  so  successfully  upon 
the  heart  of  man.  This  is  the  kind  of  oratory  with  which 
Christianity  so  effeotuaUy.arms  Its  preachers.'.* " 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  oratory  which  Wbitak^r  has,,  in  these 
Sermons,  suceessfuUy  adopted. .  Take  a  few , specimens. . 

**  The  body  we  are  obliged  to  put  under  the  earth,  to  save 
ourselves  from  being  shocked  at  the  sight  of  that  remainder  of 
the  sentence  of  sin,  which  is  executed  upon  us  after  death.  Then 
all  that  once  was  healthy,  fair,  and  sparkling,  is  no  more.  The 
bloom  of  beauty  on  the  cheek,,  the  liveliness  of  meaning  in  the 
•y<e,  and  the  flush  of  health  in  the  whole  countenance,  are  all 
.  lost  and  sunk  in  one  common  mass  of  corruption.  The  brow* 
on  which  the  concerns  of  empire  sat,  .th6  arm,  which  could 
direct  the  storm  of  battle,  or  the  lips,  that  could  do  what  la 
much  more  Important  than  either,  that  could  touch  effectuaUy 
the  hearts  of  a  congregation  vrith  the  feeling  eloquence  of  the 
Gospel,  eouldf  hake.them  with  its  terroars,  and  oottld  toothy 
D  2 
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Itis  profesBion  in  peAaps  to  be  ismeiited. 

fhtfm  with  its  comforts ;  all  lie  reduced  to  tbe  tane  lerel  with 
ihe  common  children  t>f  the  emrth ;  all  lie  eBdnring^  the  same 
punishment  of  the  Fall,  and  all  lie  expectiD|r  the  same  delWer- 
ance  from  it.*' 

With  respect  to  the  reeoj^nltion  of  our  friends :  "  As  tlie 
tome  body  is  to  be  raised  from  the  grave  that  is  laid  there,  it 
most  mpptar  the  same  to  the  eye  of  all  beholders.  That» 
which  makes  it  appear  the  same  through  life,  must  equally 
make  it  appear  so  in  the  Resurrection.  The  sanre  fixed  and 
unalterable  parts  remain.  And  they  must  continue  to  gireit 
the  same  air,  the  same  turn  of  coyntCnanee  and  look,  as  it  had 
before.  The  whole  man,  therefore,  must  be  ^as  easily  dis- 
tioffuishsble  by  every  eye  that  knew  him,a8everbe  wasinlife. 

When  **  the  rocks  were  rent  and  the  graves  were  opened'* 
at  our  Saviour's  emclflzion,  and  when  '*  many  bodies  of  Saints 
**  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  their  graves,  after  his 
**  Reiurrection ;"  '*  they  went,*'  saysSt. Matthew, ''  into  the 
*''  Holy  City,  and  appbared  unto  mauy." 

'*  Their  faces  were  yet  well-known  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  And,  when  they  rose  from  their  graves  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  city,  they  took  their  well-known  way 
Into  it,  they  repaired  immediately  to  their  relations  and  friends 
there,  and  they  were  fully  known  and  acknowledged  by  them. 
Had  they  not  been  known  to  have  died  and  been  buried,  bad 
they'ndt  been  evidently  and  plainly  the  very  persons  that  were 
remembered  to  have  died  and  been  buried  ;  they  would  not 
have  been  any  proof  of  a  miraculous  resurrection  to  the  Jews, 
they  would  not  have  appeared  as  men  risen  from  the  grave 
i^t  all. 

**  And  to  place  the  point  (if  possible)  in  a  still  stronger  light 
Tor  you,  let  us  observe  the  Pgrum  of  our  Saviour  himself  after 
*his  resurrection. — He  was  just  the  same  man  In  aspect,  in  air, 
in  manner,  that  he  was  before.  His  hands  and  his  feet  were 
ef  en  still  marked  with  the  print  of  the  nails.  And  his  side 
even  still  shewed  the  scar  of  the  wound,  which  had  been  made 
In  it  by  the  spear.  His  countenance  also  was  exactly  the  same, 
^and  as  readily  known  by  his  disciples  as  ever  it  was.  And  he 
had  even  the  same  peculiarities  of  voice  and  action,  which  had 
distinguished  him  before  his  Death. 

**  But  there  is  also  another  fact,  which  is  perhaps  still  more 
partiealar.  On  the  same  day  of  the  Resurrection,  and  towards 
the  evening,  two  of  our  Saviour's  disciples  went  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  a  neighbouring  village,  when  our  Saviour  joined' them 
'  en  the  road,  and  began  to  discourse  with  them,  **  But,"  says 
the  Scripture,  *Uheir  eyes  were  holden,  that  they  should  not 
**  know  him."  They  would  have  known  him  by  nis  iook  and 
toice,  ye  see,  if  a  miracle  had  not  been  exerted  to  ^rerentit. 
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And,  when  tliey  had  raaefaod  the  tiUaffe,  tbey  pressed  tfasir 
unknown  Saviour  to  go  in  and  spend  the  evenia;  with  thi^m. 
He'went  in  aoeordingly.  And,  on  sitliag  down  to  supper,  He 
said  -Graee  before  meat  so  exactly  in  bis  old  manner,  the  ex- 
tiaordinary  foceenpon  their  aenses  being  now  withdrawn,  as 
■mde  them  immediately  recollect  and  know  hin.  **  Itoame  to 
pass,*'  says  St.  Luke,  ^*as  he  sat  at  meat  with  them,  he  took 
*'*'  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake,  and  gate  to  them .;  and  their 
^*  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  bin ;— and  he  was  known 
*'  unto  them  in  breaking  of  bread«*'-->Oor  Sayionr,  thereCore, 
was  just  the  sane  in  his  looks,  in  his  tone  of  foice,  and  in  his 
poottliarities  of  action,  after  bis  Resurrection,  as  be  was  before 
it.    And,  consequently,  we  shall. all  of  us  be  equally  ;the  same. 

"  Ye  may  yet  be  happy  'for  ever.  -But  :perhaps  to-morrow  ye 
cannot.  Oh,  think  of  this,  and  resolve  to  beoome  religious 
to-day.  Those  Blessed  Spirits,  which  were  qnce  on  earlh  and 
are  new  in  Paradise,  are  all  earnestly  wishing  you  to  resolve 
upon  this,  are  all  earnestly  praying  that  ye  may,  and  .could 
they  be  allowed,  would  all  come  from  their  eeats  of  joy  to 
e^hort.yott  to  ,do  no.  And  let  yoar  Preacher's  voice  supply 
the  want  of  theirs.  Oh,  hear  them  as  speaking  in  hm,  anid 
calling  to  yon  by  « very  solemn  and  every  tender  tie,  to  trifle 
no  longer  aboiU  religion,  but  to  seioe  the  jiresent  moment,  and 
to  be  as  happy  as  they  are.  They  are  «onie  of  them^  no  doubt, 
your  particular  friends,  they  are  some  of  them  your  dearest 
relations.  The  Father  calls  to  his  Children,  and  the  Child  to 
his  Parents ;  Sisters  call  to  Brothers,  and  Brothers  to  Sisters  ; 
Wivescall  to  their  Husbands,  and  Husbands  to  their  Wives; 
they  all  oall  from  Eternity  to  you,  to  be  religions  in  life,  and 
ao  to  be  blessed  afterwards.  Tiiey  want  your  company,  to  add 
evento  the  happiness  of  Paradise.  For  their  sakes,  as  weU 
as  your  own,  they  beseech  you  to  bethink  yourselves,  while 
je  have  tine  for  thinking,  and  to  'make  your  decisive  choice 
for  Heaven  immediately.  Their  sonU  yearn  with  more. than 
mortal  tenderness  towards  you.  .  They  feel  a  generous  cour 
xern  for  you,  superior  to  what  they  ever  felt.on  earth.  Their 
.thoughts  are  frequently  flying  back  with  a  meltingness  of 
affection  to  you,  and  are  hoveruig  ^asit  ware)  abontthe.ol^ecu 
of  their  dearest  regards  on  earth.  They  are  infinitely  desirous 
of  yoar  happiness.  They  long  to  see  you  among  them. 
And  they  would  spring  forward  with  niptncouji  «xttltatio]|y 
•to  greet  you  on  your  arrival  there.** 

Sir  H.. Davy's  ideas  of  the  soul  in  another  state  of  being, 

4«em  to  be  modified  by  his  philosophy.     *'  It  is  the  Hw  of 

Divine  Wisdom,"  says  Sir  J9.,  *'  that  no  spirit  carries  with  it 

into  another  state  of  being  any  habit  or  mental  quality  except 

those  which,  are  «j»inootea  with  its  new  witato  or  «iuoyinents ; 
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Tolume.    It  is  a  controvenial  tract,  fall  of  erudition, 

tnd  koowledfre  relating  to  the  earth  would  be  no  more  utefiii 
to  these  glorified  beings  than  their  earthly  system  of  organised 
dust.  There  is«  however,  one  sentiment  or  passion  which  the 
spiritnal  essence  carries  with  it  into  all  its  stages  of  being— the 
loTC  of  knowledge  or  of  Intel leetnal  power,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  love  of  infinite  wisdom  and  unbounded  power*  or  tlie  love 
of  God.*'— Sir  H.  DaTy*s  Consolations,  p.d7. 

Sir  H.  Davy *s  Vision  has  Iraen  ridiculed  by  our  Infidel 
materialists.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  nothing  absurd  is 
his  persuasion  that  the  female  figure  which  he  described,  had 
been  preiematutaUy  visible  to  his  mind's  eye  ;  and  that  at 
length  he  actually  met  the  representative  of  his  visionary 
friend.  I  do  not  enquire  why  a  vision  might  not  have  ap- 
peared to  **  Davy,  as  well  as  to  Paul :"  for  this  were  to 
adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  tabernacle,  which  I  abhor: — But 
the  ^^opapM  Sta  rifc  wkto^'*  in  the  Troad,  might,  in  a  similar 
manner,  have  re-appeared  in  Macedonia.— A  critic  hath  asked« 
with  great  aeuteness  of  discrimination  ^  though  events  may  be 
prophesied  because  they  are  foreseen,  how  can  the  identity  of 
the  figure  in  the  Vision  with  the  Female  l>e  so  explained  t" 
—See  the  Consolations,  p.  71. 

Under  the  sanction  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  I  will  venture  to  re- 
capitulate what  I  had  urged,  many  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of 
•ur  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world. 

•  ••*•* 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the  probability  of  spirits  ap- 
pearing to  us,  is,  that  in  every  country  the  stories  of  appari- 
tions are  less  numerous  and  less  currently  received,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  civilization  increases ;  and  that  the  greater  number 
have  been  discarded  at  first  sight  as  absurd,  or  have  been 
proved,  however  specious,  to  be  false,  in  consequence  of  a 
elose  investigation.  Allowing  this  argument  its  full  force  and 
scope,  it  by  no  means  tends  to  prove  that  spirits  never  appear. 
All  we  can  reasonably  grant  to  it,  must  be,  that  the  greater  part 
ef  the  narratives  of  spirits  have  owed  their  origin  to  fancy, 
their  propagation  to  credulity.  A  nd,  as  credulity  is  proportion- 
ed to  ignorance,  unenlightened  countries  must  be  more  fertile 
than  the  civilized  in  superstitious  inventions.  This  must  l>e 
invariably  the  case.  A  vast  diversity  of  phenomena  which 
were  thought  supernatural  in  the  darker  ages*  are  now  gene^ 
rally  known  to  arise  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  But  it 
does  not  follow,  (as  Sir  H.  Davy  rightly  observes)  that  there 
Is  nothing  supernatural.  On  this  ground  we  may  reject- the 
miracles  of  Christ  as  il  1  nsions.  There  are  a  variety  of  false  re- 
ligions in  the  known  world ;  but  we  are  not  hence  to  conclude- 
that  all  are  fictitious.  Nor,  because  most  apparition  storita. 
are  fabulovt,  dots  it  follow,  that  all  are  fabnloai.. 
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dttar  in  It*  liinorical  dedueiiotw,  oonviocifig  in  itei  reaw  * 

A9«in,U1iftthbMiiflrfitii^d,  thttt  iBNidtt  teles  of  tMs  tort* 
there  is  wantlAgf  IHo  dignw  vindiee  nochii-^that  the  natter  is 
tfro  friYoloui  for  miperitftturtl  interpoiitlon.  B«t  are  we  oon* 
pHent  jadj^  on  tiie  subject?  Perhaps,  aa  afiieur  appareatif 
trirlal  nay  involve  some  important  event  in  fhturity.  la  it  not 
presumption  in  us  to  say,  that  the  errand  of  a  spirit  wes  frivo- 
lous? Or,  admlttinjf  the  trath  of  the  observation  in  many  oaeee, 
shall  we  assert  that  nothing  can  possibly  happen  to  require 
oi'  justify  sueh  an  interference ?  Shall  we  presume  to  fathom 
the  oounsels  of  God,  or  determiiie  the  ends  of  hie  providence? 

That  spirits  somewhere  exist,  after  their  separation  from 
the  body,  \  assume  as  a  point  allowed  by  Che  phllosophlutil  be« 
liever.  But,  where  they  exist,  is  a  question  not  easily  re* 
solved.  Conscious  of  our  attions,  our  departed  frieads  may  )m 
supposed  to  uruand  us  from  danger ;  may  pitch  their  teats  around 
our  beds.  It  was  Secker*s  opinion  (and  the  ArehMsbop  was 
never  aoeused  of  credulity  or  superstition)  that  **  our  spirits, 
**  when  separated  from  the  body,  shall  be  sensible  of  what  is 
*' transacting  on  earths-shall  be  witnesses  of  tiie  conduct  mnd 
**  sentiments  of  the  friends  we  leave  behind  ns«*' 

But  how,  (it  is  asked,)  can  a  spirit  be  visible — an  immaterial 
being  to  our  corporeal  eyes  ?  I  have  always  sonsidered  this 
question  as  ridiculous:  for  it  can  never  be  solTed,  nor  ought 
it  to  be  asked,  before  we  know  h o w  spi rits  exist.  But,  granting 
that  they  are  essentially  invisible,  the  Deity  has  sursly  the 
power  of  investing  a  spirH  with  matter,  in  order  to  prodsee 
TiStMlity.  I  hope  it  is  not  unphilosophical,  to  talk  of  the  soul 
and  the  body,  as  united  in  one  person.  A  spirit,  then,  by  the 
superittduetion  of  the  slightest  shadowy  subslanoe  may  bo 
rendered  visible  to  the  eye,  though  still  impatpable. 

In  short,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  he,  who  truly  Mseves 
the  seriptures,  must  believe  in  the  Appearanc9  of  spirits. 

That  they  were  onee  accustomed  to  manifest  themselves  to 
the  eyes  ofman,  is  a  truth  which  we  cannot  possibly  gainsay. 
The  Apparition  of  Samuel,  eonjured  up  by  the  witch  of  Bodor, 
is  strong  scriptural  evidence  in  point.  I  know  it  hath  been 
douhfted  whether  Samuel  really  appeared  or  not:  bat  it  hath 
been  doubted  only  by  those  wlio  would  pervert  the  ptaia 
meaning  of  scripture.  The  sacred  historian  positively  asserts 
that  it  was  <$^amii4?l  Mnuelfz  the  Son  of  Siraeh  credits  the 
assertion.  Let  us  refer,  however,  to  tbe  gospel  of  Christ.  In 
St.  Matthew,  we  find  that  our  Saviour*s  disciples,  wlien  l^ey 
saw  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  **  were  troubled,  sayingi,  Ititm 
spirit**  And  our  Saviour,  after  bis  resurreetlon,  appearing  to 
bis  disciples,  was  dreaded  as  a  ipirU :  but  he  said—**  Handle 
**  me  and  see :  fbr  a  spirit  hath  nof  jflstA  anil  boneSf  as  ye  see  ma 
**hav$,^    Now  it  ts  not  to  be  supposed,  that««r  SUTlo«r 
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It  baB  been  said,  tbftt  B^iwlc^  mi  Wbitaker  wewe 
congenial  fpirits.    But  Honeley  condescended  not  to 

•idftUvpperrootr,  andwowanothsr^  as  he  sett  will  b«  best, 
for  Ms  ffsneiml  ptaas  of  wisdom.  And  1m  oialies  his  sun  of 
prosperity  to  shine  apoDlliissida;  then  to  resifn  It  ns  again, 
to  the  darl[iiess  of  adtvrsity  t  Md  so  to  pass  and  illaaiiMraao* 
Hier:  jast  as  easily,  jastalaost  as  rsgnlarly,  and  only  not  In 
no  short  Interrals  of  oentiaaanee,  as  he  eaases  the  rstnnis  of 
lOay  and  nlf^t. 

After  an  extract  aad  translation  from  the  poeais  of  Orpheus, 
he  says :  **  With  eqaal  conoem  and  admlrt^oa  wo  see  the  old 
bard,  eearehing  vaX  for  his  Redeemer  amidst  the  eloads  of 
Heathenism,  ealehing  a  streof  and  litelf  gMmpse  of  him  at 
times,  and  llien  losing  him  again  in  the  gathering  thickness  of 
his  atmosphere.  We  see  him  Tory  natnrally  eaaltiog  in  the 
view ;  calling  on  his  son  Massses*  to  share  it  with  hfan ;  yet 
considering  himself  in  the  act,  as  presmning  to  aodraw  the  ear- 
tain  of  the  sanetaaf  y,  and  to  diselose  the  solemn  secrets  of  Ood; 
and  so  standing  forth  the  veaeraMe  prophet  of  the  Messiah,  to 
the  early  ages  of  Heatiieaism.  His  Mstiericai  knowledge  eon- 
eeming  the  great  Ohaldmaa,  induces  ns  the  less  %0  wonder  nt 
bis  theologfealaoqcainlanee  with  the  Logos.  Ha  had  access 
to  some  soorces  of  information,  which  ha^e  been  long  useless 
ao  the  worid,  and  have  therefore  been  lost  by  it.  And  the  cur- 
rent from  them  rans  with  an  aroaaing  clearness  and  force 
throagh  the  pages  of  this  peal.  . 

*'  Sach  is  the  astonishing  delineation  of  the  Grand  Savloar 
of  sMnklnd,  by  the  very  early  pencil  of  this  respectable  H es- 
thea  t  It  is  very  like  the  delineation  of  hhn  given  as  by  Virgil 
beCore.  Both  ore,  no  doubt,  copies  taken  from  the  same  primi- 
tive original.  This  copy  by  OrfAiens,  Is  awfully  pleasing «jid 
-agreeably  striking.  The  'veil  of  Hoathen  igooimnee.  Indeed, 
has  thrown  a  shade  over  some  of  the  finer  features  of  theface^ 
But  the  flgure  conies  livelityAud  boldly  forward,  aeon  the 
-canvas.  We  hail  wkh  religioos  rapture  the  Evangelioal  Re- 
storer of  aMn,  we  gaze  with  devout  fondness  upon  iMir  Patron 
^nd  ear  Benefactor,  in  this  antSent  portrait  by  the  hand  of  Hea- 
thenism. And  io  reverential  slleniie  wo  contemplate,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Godhead  on  his  brow,  the  lustre  of  the  Godhead  in 
his  eye,  and  the  majesty  <if  the  Godhead  throvf4»  all  the  linea- 
vnents  of  his  face.  Svtth  is  the  Jove  of  the  Christians,  as  formed 
by  this  PhitHms  of  little  fame!  It  serves  wonderfiaiy  with 
Virgirs,  £picharmus*s,  and  all  the  other  accounts  before.  So 
shew  us  what  an  insight  nmny  good  men  had,  in  the  early  agea 
of  Heathenism,  into  the  great  counsels  of  Heaven  for  the  reco- 
«very  of  man.  It  parllos4arly  shewsus  In  eon}9netion  with  them, 
with  whata  strong  effusion  of  light  thoysww  thefMlare  of  Him, 
nrliewastobathssgent  to  earryiag  those  aeaascls  into  4 
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thank  Whitaker  for  his  present  of  the  <<  Arianism." 
The  praise  of  Van  Mildert,  however,  is  sterling  praise. 

cotioQ,  and  id  effecting^  ^^^^  reeoTery  by  tbetn.  And  it  ftnmlly 
unites  with  all,  to  ihew  us  the  three  grand  divisions  of  past  and 
of  present  mankind,  Heatliens;  Jews,  and  Christians;  all  con* 
earring  to  aserilM  the  plenitude  of  derivatiTe  Divinity  to  their 
eonnsoa  Logos ;  and  all  in  eoacert  acknowledging  bini  with 
pione  awe,  as  their  Brothtf  by  a  material  birth,  as  their  /»-> 
ttrueior  and  Evkorter  by  office,  and  yet,  under  the  Father,  as 
their  GftBAToa  originally,  their  Oovssiroft  and  PaasEavEft  at 
present,  and  their  Loai»  God  Omnipotbht  for  ever.*' 

At  the  etese  of  this  hoble  work,  Mr.  W.  thas  speaks  of  oar 
most  notorious  Soeinians  ; 

*'  Even  at  Socinianism  did  Mr.  GhillingwortH  stop  in  alt 
probability,  only  becaese  his  life  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
accident.  Had  it  been  continued  to  its  natural  length,  he 
would  have  gone  probably  to  the  very  point  at  the  bottom,  to 
which  Mr,  Whiston  shows  us  two  of  his  own  acquaintance  ac* 
toally  going.  We  have  already  seen  Mr.  Chilli ngworth  **  by 
^  degrees  grown  confident  of  nothing,  and  a  sceptic  at  least  in 
^  the  great  mysteries  of  Faith.**  All  Arianism  originates  (roai 
Infidelily.  The  Jewish,  as  we  have  already  seen,  resuiled  fronr 
ttieir  Saddnceism.  The  same  spirit,  which  owkes  a  man  qnes* 
tion  the  language  of  his  Ood^  rejects  its  obvious  meaBlnir«  and 
wreltsit  into  one,  that  common  sense  proclaims  coald  never  bo 
intended,  by  such  language  from  such  a  Being ;  in  a  singio 
effort  more,  tortures  the  language  Into  SoelDianism,  and  in  ano- 
ther«  rejects  the  revelation  that  needed  all  this.  Infidelity  thus 
easily  becomes,  at  once  the  womb  and  the  grave  of  Arianism* 
**  From  dost  thou  art,'*  is  written  by  the  hand  of  God  upon  the 
brow  of  Arianism,  **  and  unto  dast  thou  shalt  return.**  There 
are  only  three  stages  of  declension,  from  Christianity  inia 
Deism.  Mr.  Whiston  showed  himself  very  ready  for  the  se« 
eond,  when,  with  all  the  anticipated  blasphemy  of  the  mostsa- 
Tage  Socinian,  he  dared  to  charge  the  scriptures  of  God  with 
weakness  and  absurdity.  Mr.  Chilling  worth  had  finished  two 
of  tbem,  when  he  died ;  and  was  ready,  I  fear,  for  the  third. 
Chnbb  too,  whose  nasse  was  formerly  of  some  notoriety  in  the 
lists  of  infidel  fame,  bnt  is  nearly  lost  and  forgotten  in  the 
crowds  upon  the  rolls  at  present;  was  first  an  Arian,  then  • 
Socinian,  and  finally  a  Deist.  Morgan  also,  another  phantom 
of  unbelief,  that  once  stalked  about  formidable  in  its  nothing* 
ness,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  commenced  an  Arian, 
and  concluded  an  Infidel .  And  Dr.  Priestley,  as  we  may  fairly 
eonjectnrefrom  the  past  to  the  future,  in  the  history  of  his  own 
mind ;  and  as  we  may  reasonably  infer,  from  these  dreadfal  ex- 
amples of  others  ;  having  not  stopped,  as  bis  obvious  original 
Mr.  Wbistoo  stopped,  but  having  gone,  as  Mr.  Chillingwortb 
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£▼611  had  Horseley's  silence  implied  censure,  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Bishop  of  Darham  would  have  more 
ihan  oounterbalanced  it.* 

irent  before,  from  orthodoxy  down  through  Armnum  into  So- 
oinianism;  is  even  now  rolling  on  with  Morgan  and   with 
Chabb,  and  will  at  last  be  engulphed  with  them,  in  **  that  Se^ 
bornian  bog'*  of  Deism.  The  Doctor  i«  already  come — I  trem- 
ble while  I  repeat  it— is  come  already  to  intimate-— what? — 
the  very  fallibility  OTen  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer  himaelf.— 
**  Some  are  now  unreasonably  apprehensive,^*  he  cries  in  one 
of  his  later  pamphlets,  *'  that  those  who  disbelieve  the  miraeu- 
**  lous  conception,  or  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Christ  and  the 
**  Apostles,  in  cases  with  respect  to  which  the  object  of  their 
*^  mission  did  not  require  inspiration  ;  are  in  danger  of  rejeet- 
^*  ing  Christianity/^    Dr.  Priestley  thus  talces  away  from  our 
Safiour,  as  he  had  antecedently  tal^en  from  his  apostles,  that 
plenitude  of  inspiration  in  preaching  or  writing  about  Christi*- 
anity ;  which  alone  can  preclude  the  intrusion  of  error,  and 
ensure  the  presenee  of  truth.    He  reduces  Him  **  in  whom 
were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  to  the 
same  level  of  lowness  in  illumination,  to  which  he  had  redaeed 
his  apostles  and  evangelists  before.    He  consequently  ranks 
**  the  Lord  from  heaven/*  in  that  line  of  inconclusive  reason* 
ers ;  in  which  he  had  pre? iously  ranked  the  principal  of  hit 
human  agents.    And  the  only  excuse  which  can  be   made, 
for  such  a  deistical  flight  of  impiety,  is  what  I  have  plead- 
ed in  favour  of  Mr.  Whiston ;  what  is  seemingly  sugsest- 
ed  to  us  here,  by  the  Doctor's  overleaping  all  the  intermediate 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  coming  at  a  bound  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  even  speaking  of  this  as  known  to  be  adopted  and 
avowed  liefore,  when  no  adoption  appears,  and  no  avowal  is 
noticed ;  and  what,  I  would  fain  liope,  will  prove  a  valid  ex* 
euse  in  that  day,  when  the  Insulted  Saviour  shall  become  an 
Avenging  Judge,  and  an  eternity  of  fortune  shall  be  suspended 
on  his  tongue.    At  least  the  Doctor  has,  with  a  melancholy 
useCnIness  to  the  whole  world  of  Christianity,  shown  us  the 
regular  progress  of  Arian  infidelity  eonsummated  in  his  own 
history ;  and  appears  before  us  at  this  moaient  a  striking  and 
solemn  evidence  himself,  that  to  deny  the  Divinity  of  our  Sa- 
viour, does,  by  the  necessary  impulse  of  endeavouring  to  vin- 
dicate the  denial,  by  the  judicial  curse  of  God  upon  tlie  re- 
donbled  impiety,  and  by  a  precipitate  gradation  of  absurdity 
from  tratb,  draw  the  mind,  atiaat,  to  deny  the  very  inspiration 
t>f  ell  tyur  soriptusal  writers,  to  deny  even  the  very  inspiration 
of  eur  grand  and  oral  Teaser  Himself,  -and  consequently  to 
eharge  both  with  Folly  and  with  Falsehood  in  their  instruc- 
tions ;  so  to  shelter  finally  from  refutation,  in  the  blasphemies 
of  Judaism,  of  Heathenism,  and  of  Hell." 

^    Sea  Van  Mildert*8  Boyle  Lectures, 
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Tn  a  Sermon  preached  at  Topsham  at  the  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter's  Visitation  i(ul794,  on  a  text  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Arianism  (viz.  2.  St.  John  9.  10.  11.) 
I  referred  to  an  incident,  which  has  been  illustrated  by 
Whitaker.  This  Sermon  the  late  Archdeacon  Moore 
was  pleased  to  notice  with  high  approbation.  He  read 
the  MS.  with  avidity ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  follow- 
ing as  well  narrated  and  reasoned  upon: 

''  At  the  time  when  St.  John  composed  his  Gospel, 
and  probably  when  he  wrote  his  three  Epistles,  he  was 
resident  at  Ephesus.  At  this  juncture,  one  of  the 
apostle's  greatest  enemies  was  Cerinthus;  who  was 
strenuous  in  preaching  to  his  followers  in  that  city^  what 
we  now  distinguish  by  the  doctrine  of  Arianism. 

Now  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  [reneeus,  tha|t 
St.  John  published  his  Gospel,  in  order  to  check  the 
growth  of  those  dangerous  errors  which  Cerinthus  had 
propagated  with  so  much  industry. 

That  St.  John  wrote  his  three  Epistles,  also,,  with  the 
same  view,  is  extremely  probable.  The  second  Epistle 
(from  which  the  text  is  taken)  addressed  to  a  certain 
honourable  matron  and  her  children,  was  admirably 
well  calculated  for  this  purpose. 

And  the  text  itself  refers  to  the  Arians,  and  possibly 
to  Cerinthus  himself;  at  the  same  time  that  it  suggests 
a  hint  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  with  respect  to  their 
behaviour  towards  heretics* 

In  the  text,  St.  John  observes,  "  He  that  abideth  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son."  Here,  it  should  seem,  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
held  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy.  The 
apostle  then  proceeds:  •*  If  there  come  any  unto  you, 
and  bring-  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
house,  neither  bid  him  God'Speed:  for  he  that  biddeth 
him  God-speedy  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.'*  From 
these  words  it  appears,  that  those  heretical  seducers, 
who,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church,  denied  the  es- 
sential doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  considered  as 
objects  of  detestation,  and  excluded  from  all  communion 
with  the  true  believer.     And  the  prohibition  bid  him 
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not  €lod'speedy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Jewish  form,  or  to  i^llade  1o  the  Jewish  practice  to^ 
wards  excommunicated  persons ;  who  were  not  only  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  brethren,  but  e^en 
marked  out  as  unworthy  of  common-place  civilities. 

If  the  text  be  pointed  at  the  Arian^  with  regard  to  the 
AriaUy  also,  it  furnishes  a  rule  of  conduct.  The  apostle 
directs  the  honourable  lady  and  her  family,  to  whom 
the  Epistle  is  addressed^  not  to  receive  an  Arian  into 
her  house. 

The  rites  of  hospitality  practised  in  those  days  are 
well  known.  The  rich  considered  it  as  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  them  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  traveller,  to 
receive  him  into  their  houses,  and  to  famish  him  with 
proper  refreshments  on  his  journey.  And  during^  the 
more  simple  ages,  the  stranger  required  no  introductory 
formalities  to  secure  his  welcome.  But,  in  the  politer 
eras,  when  the  manners  became  refined,  both  the  appear- 
ance  and  the  character  of  the  stranger  were  particularly 
noticed. 

Such  must  have  been  the  state  of  manners  at  the 
place  where  St.  John's  female  correspondent  resided; 
since  he  exhorts  her  to  be  always  on  her  guard  against 
the  Arian,  not  to  receive  within  her  doors  a  person  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Church  ;  and,  having  denied  him  ad- 
mittance, not  to  bid  him  GocUipeed. 

This,  though  in  the  common  acceptation  a  term  of 
mere  ceremony,  was  jet  considered  by  the  apostle  in  a 
serious  light.  To  bid  a  man  God^peed^  was  literally 
to  wish  him  success  in  the  name  of  God.  And  to  wish 
such  a  heretic  success  in  the  name  of  God,  was,  in  the 
apostle's  idea,  no  other  than  to  sanction  his  heresy; 
and  in  truth  to  become  '^  a  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.** 

If  merely  to  receive  an  Arian  as  a  traveller,  were 
unworthy  the  sincere  believer,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  indecorous  to  treat  him  as  an  acquaintance,  agree- 
ably to  the  usual  modes  of  intercourse.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  text — in  which  case,  the 
apostle  cautions  the  elect  lady  against  entertaining  an 
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Arian  ia  her  house*  Aod  he  might  have  pointed  to 
some  notorious  Arian,  possibly  to  Ceriuthus  himself* 

That  thia  explanation  is  ju8t»  is  probable  froip  several 
circomstanees.  But  what  more  parlicularly  illustrates 
the  text,  is  the  conduct  of  St.  John  himself,  at  an  acci- 
dental interview  with  his  grand  opponent. 

Cerinthns  had  revolted  from  the  Church,  controvert* 
ing  its  received  doctrines  even  in  the  face  of  the  vener- 
able apostle,  and  seducing  the  multitude  from .  the 
genuine  faith  of  Christ. 

And  so  extremely  obnoxious  was  this,  heretic  lo  St* 
John,  that  the  apodtle  one  day  meeting  him  at  the  bath^ 
rushed  from  the  bathing4iouse  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  antipathy.  This  anecdote^  though  there  .be 
•yery  reason  to  believe  it  true,  hath  been  often  re« 
pfeseilte^li  as  apocryphal. 

If,  however,  it  be  unfounded,  the  greater  part  of  our 
historical  records  both  antient  and  modern,  must  be- 
discredited  en  the  same  grounds.  But  if  we  receive  it 
as  authentic,  we  sh^ll  see  in  the  most  striking  light,. 
*'  what  a  great  object  of  averaion.an.  Acian  was  to  an 
Apostle." 

,  I  shall  AiBt  state .  the  faci  exactly  as  it  is  related.* 
Irensdua  informs  us,  that  *'  at  the  time  he  wrote,  there 
were  people  living  who  heard  Polycarp  declare,  that 
John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  er^riug  a  baihing- 

*  £«riv  or  OKtiKoqrtQ  avrtt  [noKvKapvovJf  an  lutavvtiff  • 
Tov  KvpiHftaOriTtic^  tv  tij  E^£(r(i>  voptvOuc  XaaaaOait  Kai  i^wv 
«<T<u  KtipivBoVi  iXfiXaro  r«  BaXavnn  /xij  Xaffa^ivoQj  aXX  evenrwv^ 
"  ^vywfieViftri  Kat  to  paKavtiov  (rvfiirevri,  €vdov  ovrog  Kijpiv^H, 
ro  n^c  eikri9tMc  ix^pa--*  Jrvmaeus,  Mv,  HiuBTi  ui.  3i  p. 
8U4.  Foff  a  more.compl9te  aeconnt  of  this  Incident,  seeOrigia. 
of  Arianism,  pp.  439,  44f2.  At  the  coDclosion  of  Wbitaksr*s 
learned  and  ingenious  note,  we  are  forcibly  stroek  with  the'fol^. 
lowing  observation  r  •*  The  faith  of  the  generality  of  sc1iolar's» 
ia  the  early  and  homan  history  of  oar  religion,  is  like.tiie-roek- 
ing-4tone  of  our  Heathen  ancestor* ;  a  something  tbrowa[i(int»a>.' 
tremulous  agitation,  by  the  <ia/A  0/ an oipAocfaZtoaching  it ;. 
while  even. the  arm  of  a  giant  cannot  really  unsettle  it  from  its. 
centre!"  What  an  admirable  illustration  lathis  !  worthrolttme*. 
upon  Tolumes  ef  oold  pblegmatie  rdasoDing* 
B  2 
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bouse  at  Eplifltus,  and  teeing  CerinthiM  Chere»  abrapUy 
withdrew  without  balhing,  and  al  the  same  instant  ex 
claimed :  ^*  Let  as  lly«  lest  the  roof  fall  down  upon  us 
whilsi  Cerinthus  is  within,  that  enemy  to  the  truth.*' 

Ireottus  tells  this  curious  anecdote  on  the  positive 
authority  of  some  then  alive,  who  had  receited  it  from 
Polycarp.  And  Busebius  cites  Irenaus  for  the  inci- 
dent, as  relating  to  Cerintbus. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that 
Epiphanius  had  applied  the  fact  concerning  the  bathiog- 
house  to  Ebion.  But  it  appeani,  that  £bion  preached 
his  heresy  equally  with  Ceriuthos,  in  the  place  of  St. 
Joktk^M  roiidence.  They  were  contemporaries :  and  both 
might  have  met  the  eyes  of  the  apostle,  at  the  time  when 
he  rushed  from  the  bith.  And  as  they  were  both 
preachers  of  Ariaouun,  whether  St.  John  had  fled  frona 
Bbion  or  from  Cerinthus,  is  of  little  consequence  te  the 
main  point;  since  he  thus  expressed,  in  either  case,  his 
kMlignatton  against  the  doctrine.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
doubtii^  the  truth  of  Uiis  incident,  from  this  variatioii 
of  £piphanius,  I  should  rather  consider  it  as  more  folly 
confirmed  by  a  collateral  evidence. 

In  recounting  the  transactions  of  our  Saviour's  life, 
the  four  Evangelists  differ  mubh  more  from  each  other, 
than  Epiphanius  from  Irenens.  But  this  difference  in 
gesierslly  accepted  as  a  proof  of  their  historical  inde- 
pendence ;  and  serves,  therefore,  to  corroborate  their 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  more  essential  points,  in 
which  they  all  agree*  From  daily  observation,  indeed^ 
we  are  sufficiently  assured,  that  the  narratives  of  two 
distinct  persons  very  seldcNB  correspond  in  the  subor- 
dinate circumitances  of  any  transaction.  This  varin.- 
tion,  then,  of  Epiphanius,  seems  an  additional  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  incident  in  question.  The  objection^ 
tlierefore,  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  it  resto  only  on 
the  testimony  of  IrensBus,  is  false ;  since,  in  this  case* 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  also. 

Admitting,  however.  Dr.  Middleton's  objection,  that 
it  resu  only  on  the  testimony  of  IrepmuSf  shall  we,  for 
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tiiii  veason,  refuse  oar  assent  to  the  truth  of  it  ?  If 
such  an  incident  may  not  be  received  on  the  credit  of 
one  historian,  what  is  to  become  of  the  general  history 
ef  mankind  ?  What  shaii  we  sa j  to  the  histories  of 
ThucydideSy  PolykHus,  or  Tacitus  ? 

But  our  objector  still  ftirther  urges,  that  it  is  told  by 
Ireneeus,  at  second-hand,  or  from  hear-say.  Yet  it  is 
founded  on  the  evidence  of  Polycarp,  a  witness  of  the 
highest  credibility,  a  disciple  and  companion  of  St, 
J(^ii,atthe  very  time  it  happened.  What  evidence 
in  lustory  can  be  superior  to  this,  but  that  of  an  eye- 
witnese?  And  how  was  this  testimony  conveyed  to 
Irenttus?  Not  by  one  relator,  but  by  more — by  per- 
sons actually  alive  at  the  time  of  Irenaeus's  writing ; 
who  had  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Pofycarp  himself, 
and  who  bad,  themselves,  recited  the  testimony  of  Poly^ 
carp  to  Ireusus. 

If  this  evidence  be  not  admitted,  a  Livy  or  a  Sueto- 
nius, whose  proof  of  /iscts  prior  to  themselves,  can  be 
evidence  only  at  second,  third  and  fourth  hand,  must  be 
no  bnger  ranked  with  historians.^ 

We  have  read  no  other  work  of  Mr.  W.  tn  Divinity, 
except  the  '*  Reed  Origin  of  Governments^*  expanded 
into  a  ooosiderable  treatise  from  a  S^mon  which  he  had' 
preached  before  Bishop  BuUer,  at  hit  Lordship's  pri- 
mly Visitation;*  and  **  the  Introdueiionio  Flindeli*e 
BMe,  together  with  noiee  and  iliueiroHohe:* 

*  It  was  indeed  a  long  winded  disoeur se ;  resenibliftg  ene  of 
the  Gromwellian  times  (  which  W.  so  much  abominated}  not 
In  spirit  or  sentiment,  but  eertainly  in  length.  One  glass  had 
ran  down,  and  another  was  almost  at  its  last  sand,  when  fre- 
quent jawniogs  betrayed  the  lassitude  of  the  Dfoeesaa  and  his 
reveread  brethren.  And  on  the  next  day  oar  good  Wshopwaa 
pleased  to  whisper  to  me,  (the  preacher  for  the  same  year)  oo^ 
oor  way  to  Helston  Gharch-*-**  Be  more  laconic  than  your 
fiiead  Whitaker.— At  Traro,  yestarday,  he  pat  to  the  test  tha 
paftienee  of  us  all— I  am  tare  of  the  ladies,  to  whomhe  voaeli*. 
safed  ao  quarter !  And  so  highly  was  he  in  alt,  that  at  the  eon- 
elasioa  he  forgot  the  presence  of  the  ^shop,  and  proaoaaeed 
«<  the  Peace  of  Ood,'*  like  '*  a  son  of  thunder  V\ 
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Flindeli's  prqpoaali  for  publi^ang  this  Bible  wer» 
introduced  by  the  following  Address  to  his  Chnstiau 
readers,  which  1  drew  up  at  his  request 

*'  In  addressing  "  the  Christian  Reader," it  seems  per- 
fectly unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  value  of  those 
sacred  Scriptures,  which  can  alone  afford  him  hope  and 
comfort  in  life  and  in  death :  his  Bible,  he  is  assured, 
is  the  best  gi(l  of  God  to  man. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  Bopk  of  RevelatioD, 
we  shall  Tainly  attempt  to  read  the  Book  of  Nature. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  true,  we  observe  the  strong  characters 
of  a  Deity;  we  discover  some  scattered  huits  of  con- 
nexion between  that  Deity  and  ourselves;  and  we  meet 
with  a  few  faint  intimations  of  a  future  state.  But,  in 
the  former,  we  are  introduced  to  oar  Creator  and  Pre- 
server— the  Universal  Parent ;  "  Jesus,  the  Mediator 
of  the  New  Covenant;"  '<  to  Life  and  Iraoiortality  !'* 
Conscious  of  om*  ignorance,  infirmities,  and  sins,  we 
look  up  to  the  God  of  nature  with  doubt,  anxiety ,  and 
terror ;  but  we  approach  the  God  of  Revelation  with 
gratitude  and  humble  confidence:  to  him  ^^we  draw 
near"  ^*  in  fall  assurance  of  fiiith;*'  and,  though 
"  trembling,"  we"  rejoice.'*  Well,  therefore,  might 
our  Redeemer  enjoin  us  to  ^'  search  the  Scriptures:'* 
*5  for  those  (says  he)  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 

That  all  the  passages  in  the  sacred  volume  which 
respect  the  moral  conduct  are  ii^lligible  eves  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  is  confessedly  true ;  and  we  can  ne- 
ver be  sufficiently  grateful  to  God,  for  addressing  us  in 
so  familiar  a  manner,  on  points  the  most  essential  to  sal- 
vation. But  there  are  many  "things",  in  Scripture 
V  hard  to  be  understood  :**  and  it  becomes  every  Chris- 
tian to  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  Bible,  aa  far 
as  he  hath  opportunity.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of 
their  brethren  apd  themselves,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
more  learned  and  enlightened  should  endeavour  to  re* 

See  in  the  letters  of  the  late  Mr.  Reeves,  an  encomian  oa 
WliUiker's  **  Orifin  of  Government." 
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move  diflleuHie»9  to  reeonoile  appaffeot  contradieiions, 
and  to  illuatraie  obscurities:  and  if  the  **  AnnoUtion'* 
proposed,  in  any  def^roe  answer  the  wisliet  of  the  Com* 
piler,it  will  be  no  trivial  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  his 
labours  shall,  one  day,  meet  with  a  sure  recompence." 
I  was  unwilling,  for  many  reasons  to  aflSx  my  name 
to  the  Proposals.* 

*  The  followinflT  Letters  refer  to  the  subjeot, 

HetHoo,  Jaly,  Sl»  ITSS. 
Reverend  Sir, 

I  eaanot  but  think  that  ths  want  ^  yone 
name  in  the  Proposals  will  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
work.  Whatever  majr  be  the  merits  of  your  conpUatloa  they 
cannot  be  known  at  the  commencement  of  it :  and  even  after  I 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  publication*  they  will  only  ap 
pear  to  the  discerning  few.  But  the  weightiest  eonsideratioa 
IS,  that  I  shall  lose  the  Gentry  and  Clergy,  who  would  counte- 
nance the  work  in  compliment  to  your  name,  and  whose  sub- 
scription would  give  a  kind  of  fashion  among  the  lower  ranks. 

Tl^ese  are  weighty  considerations  with  me  :  and,  doubtlesSt 
the  reasons  that  govern  you  are  no  less  weighty  on  your  part. 
Cannot  we  then  hit  upon  a  medium  that  may  obviate  the  difA- 
culty,  in  some  measure,  on  both  sides,  as  thus :— Suppose  I 
print  a  kind  of  circular  letter  which  may  be  sent  under  seal  to. 
the  Gentry  individually  soliciting  their  patronage,  and  giving 
them  to  understand  that  the  work  is  compiled  by  you  J 

T.F. 

Helston^  Janasry  9, 1799. 
Reverend  Sir, 

As  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  me 
to  wait 'upon  yon  on  Sunday  next,  I  take  the  liberty  of  drop- 

fingyoualtne,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well, 
am  nearly  ready  to  go  to  work  with  the  Bible,  and  hope,  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  P's  recovery  will  allow  yon  to  return  to  your 
studies,  that  you  will  begin  the  Annotations,  and  prepare  half 
a  dozen  numbers  ;  as,  to  prevent  any  kind  of  interruption  in 
the  publication,  and  to  have  time  for  revising  the  copy,  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  we  always  keep  some  distance  be 
fore  the  press. 

When  I  last  talked  with  yon  on  this  subject,  I  think  yea 
proposed  to  leave  the  Intrmtudion  till  the  work  should  be  com- 
pleted ;  but  it  appears  to  me  much  better  that  we  commence 
with  it ;  as  it  will  make  a  greater  show  of  original  matter,  tend 
to  swell  the  first  number,  and  give  an  opportunity  of  apologis- 
ing for  the  delay  in  publishing  the  first  No.  (so  generally  com- 
plained of)— it  will  also  give  scope  for  a  deal  ef  fine  writing, 
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That  I  did  not  ooni]dy  with  Flindeirs  request  to 
write  the  '*  Introduction'*  I  have  often  rejoiced  :  for 
the  IntFoduction  was  afterwards  written  by  Whitaker 
himself.* 

tending  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  sabseribers,  and  pre- 
possess the  public  with  a  high  idea  of  the  abilities  of  the  Editor 
(Annotator).  1  don*t  know,  Sir,  whether  yon  may  approYe  of 
this  trade  finesse ;  but,  without  some  manaffement  few  specula- 
tions succeed  ;  and  as  the  Annotator*s  name  is  onknown,  mine 
only  is  responsible  to  the  public ;  and  not  my  name  only,  but 
enire  nous  my  existence  at  Helston  :— for  if  it  fula,  the  weight 
of  my  expensive  preparations  will  infallibly  break  my  back. 

T.  F. 

*  "  In  the  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  18th  century,"  says  a 
correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  '^  we  have  an  in- 
teresting memoir  of  the  celebrated  Historian  of  Manchester. 
The  article  is  well  written  ;  and  came,  if  I  mistake  not,  from 
the  pen  of  a  Poet  and  Divine  resident  in  Cornwall.    In  enume- 
rating the  various  productions  of  Mr.  W.  he  tells  us,  that  W. 
was  the  author  of  the  Preface  to  Flindeirs  Bible.   Mr.  P.  I  am 
sure,  will  forgive  me  for  telling  him,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine,  that  there  is  no  Bible  extant  under  such  a 
name;  and  as  I  have  heard  the  enquiry  often  made,  he  perhaps 
will  be  so  polite  as  to  acquaint  me  through  the  same  channel, 
what  name,  in  correction  of  his  error,  should  be  substituted  for 
that  of  Flindell?->  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  regretthat  Mr.  P.  has  not  favoured  the  public,  as 
was  his  intention  some  years  ago,  with  a  more  extended  Life 
of  Mr.  Whitaker.     Such  a  work,  I  trust,  for  the  credit  of  our 
day,  would  be  eagerly  received,  and  widely  read.    The  learn- 
ing of  W.  was  immense,  his  industry  untiring,  his  fancy  highly 
poetical,  and  his  spirit  of  antiquarian  research  ever  active, 
acute,  and  perspicacious:  but  most  of  all,  he  is  to  be  held  In 
honoured  remembrance  for  his  unblenching  reverence  for  the 
Gospel  of  Christ, and  for  a  loveof  his  Redeeraer*s  glory,  which 
held  such  a  sovereignty  over  his  heart  and  his  affections,  that  )ie 
disdained  even  for  a  moment  to  compromise  these  precious  sen- 
timents, but  immolated  instantaneously  on  their  altar  his  long- 
established  intercourse  and  friendship,  (knit  together  by  kin- 
dred pursuits)  with  the  renowned  author  of  **  the  Decline  and 
Fall,**  so  soon  as  theeloven  foot  of  Infidelity  betrayed  itself.** 
See  Gent.  Mag.  for  Dec.  1827,  pp.  490  and  500. 

The  following  is  my  answer.  **  I  have  to  state,  that  Flin- 
deirs Bible  was  pnblished  in  numbers,  first,  at  Helston,  and 
then  at  Falmouth  in  1799  and  180O,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  (to  whom 
Cornwall  was  indebted  for  an  excellent  weekly  Newspaper); 
that  the  "  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England**  under  whose 
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Whether  as  a  Poei,  our  friend  deserves  high  eomidera- 
tion^  may  possibly  foe  questioDed.    I  was  OBce  inclined 

•aperiiitendance(as  the  title  page  sets  forth)  the  BiUewastson* 
ducted,  was  your  humble  servant;  that  in  consequence  of  Mr; 
Flindc11*s  having  taken  improper  freedom  in  interweaving  his 
own  notes  with  mine,  I  withdrew  from  him  my  assistance ;  and 
that,  in  1800,  Mr.  W.  furnished  him  with  an  **  Introduction,*' 
some  parts  of  which  are  equal  in  vigour  and  luminous  descrip- 
tion and  elegance,  to  any  production  of  our  celebrated  anti- 
quary.—From  Whital£er*s  notes,  lilrewise,  or  rather  disserta<* 
tions  on  Jeremiah,  £zelciel,  and  Daniel,  this  Bible  is  a  trea- 
sure; doubtless  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  little  known 
beyond  Devonshire  and  Corn  wall. -^Aroong  theworlcs  which  I 
have  often  projected,  are  the  New  Testament,  with  notes,  to 
complete  Flindell's  Bible,  and  a  Life  of  W.^^I  possess  very  in* 
terestirrg  papers  by  W.,  in  antiquities  and  theology  and  various 
criticism.  And  though  at  the  end  of  Well  nigh  seven  decades, 
I  labour  under  so  many  fnflrtnities  as  to  render  me  quite  inca- 
pable of  performing  my  Church  duties  without  occasional  help» 
I  have  not  even  now  abandoned  every  thought  of  a  revision  of 
numerous  annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels,  scattered  among 
my  papers ;  and  also  of  memoranda  illustrating  the  life  of  a 
friend,  whom  (I  had  almost  said  above  all  others)  I  loved  and 
esteemed.  And  I  know  not  how  my  time  could  be  employed 
more  usefully  or  pleasantly  than  in  paying  such  a  tribute  to 
Friendship,  or  in  presenting  such  an  offering  to  Religion  !*'->- 
See  Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1828,  p.  10.  The  publication  of  the 
New  Testament  must  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration. 

I  shall  here  bring  forward,  under  Whitaker's  wi6g,  our 
honest  and  spirited  Printer  and  Editor  of  the  Bible,  as  a  theo^ 
logical  reasoner. 

Flindell  was^ doubtless,  a  man  of  strong  understanding,  the* 
by  no  means  polished  or  refined.  And  original  thinkingap- 
pcars  almost  in  every  page  of  ^*  the  Philosophy  of  Reason  and 
Revelation.'* 

''  I  have  found"  says  Flindell,  **  that  the  intpirtd  writers; 
differ  radically  from  their  learned  commentators.  The  former 
view,  with  the  comprehensive  and  combining  powers  of  what 
in  other  sciences  is  called,  *' a  professional  eye,*  the  divine 
scheme  of  Revelation  as  one  vast  but  simple  whole.  With  them; 
the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  the  book  of  Job  and 
the  Gospel,  all  teach  but  one  and  the  same  lesson,  and  are  all 
but  so  many  various  means  of  obtaining  the  same  end— namely, 
ttie  healing  of  that  breach  in  the  order  of  the  creation,  whick 
was  occasioned  by  the  Fall ;  an  event  but  for  whicii  the  pre- 
sent fabrics  of  society  could  not  have  existed,  because  present 
principles  of  action  could  not  have  actuated.  Nor^  bntfor  that 
Fall,  eeuld  the  present  Revelations  have  existed,  either  in  their 
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teihe  ippniop,  tlMl  hit  pottiMlpietcnnoiis  were  lespeet- 
•ble» aad  Ihat,  bad  hei  courted  tbe  favour  of  ike  Muaee, 

priiidplet  and  theory,  nor  tbat  body  of  history,  by  wUeh  those 
principles  and  tbat  theory  are  so  elearly  denaonstrated.  JLemn^ 
td$€patmier9ot  tbe  Bible  have  not  so  eonprehcnded  it,  or  a 
WHOta ;  becaase  they  have  viewed  it  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  isos  aof  revealed,  and  who  e&uld  moi^ 
without  its  aid,  emnprehemd  lAe  menial  power  they  exerHa^d.** 
Before  I  take  leave  of  Flindell.  I  eannot  bat  repeat  that  my 
opinion  of  his  integrity  sad  fidelity,  remains  aashakcn. 

To  his  correspondence  with  the  Jacobinical  Mast  Hatb 
vaspectiag  my  *'  Uneemed  FMi«/e«,*'  I  have  more  than  once,  I 
believe,  aliaded.  This  lady  had  thrown  out  a  lure,  to  tempt 
him  to  furnish  her  with  some  anecdotes  of  my  character  which 
she  might  turn  to  my  disad  vantage.  Bat  he  shnt  his  ears  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer.  These  were  the  offensive  1  ines— 
■  *'  Veteran  BwrbtMld  caught  the  strain. 

And  deem*d  her  songs  of  love,  her  lyries  vaia ; 
And  ileWnsoii  to  Gaal  her  fancy  gave. 
And  trac*d  the  picture  of  a  Deist's  grave  ; 
And  Hekm^  fired  by  freedom,  bade  adiea 
To  all  her  broken  visioas  of  Pern ; 
And  KMBTslsif,  who  had  warbled,  nature's  child. 
If  Ulst  twilight  dews,  her  minstrel  ditties  wild, 
(The',  foen  a  wanderer  from  her  meads  and  mHk, 
8he  long'd  to  rustle,  like  hersex,  in  silk) 
Now  stole  the  modish  grin,  the  sapient  sneer ; 
And  flippant  Hats  assumed  a  cynic  leer ; 
While  classic  Kaujfman  her  Prispus  drew. 
And  lingar'd  a  sweet  blnsh  with  ^bimo  Crewe.** 
The  **  LtUer$  and  Euayi**  by  Mary  Hay$,  were  thus  re- 
viewed by  myaelf  in  the  English  Review. 
.    *«  The  anther  intimates,  in  her  preface  to  this  work  (which  is 
iascribedto  Dr.  Disney)  that  'her  Estays  might,  with  greater 
'propriety,  have  been  entitled  Sketches s  as  they  are  rather 

*  oalilBes,  than  finished  pieces.*  To  the  trath  of  this  remark 
we  do  not  deny  our  assent.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
world  has  maeh  reason  to  be  obliged  to  the  lady  for  her  ontlinea. 
Perhaps  n  mere  whisper  from  Mary  Hays  may  he  gratifying  to 
the  pubUe  ear.  The  fair  author  thus  proceeds,  abraptly  with* 
drawing  our  attention  from  herself  to  the  great  advocate  for 
the  rights  of  woman :     *  Impressed  with  sentiments  of  the 

*  sineerest  reverence  and  esteem  for  the  author  of  a  work  in 

*  which  every  page  is  irradiated  by  truth  and  genius,  I  cannot 

*  mention  the  admirable  advocate  for  the  rights  of  woman  (righta 

*  founded  in  nature,  reason,  and  Justice,  though  so  long  de- 

*  graded  aad  sank  into  frivolity  and  voluptuous  refinemeDt). 
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ke  micht  hava  ranked  among  their  votaries— not  '*  the 

*  wifhoat  pausingr  to  pay  a  tribote  of  pabUo  respect  in  the  name 

*  of  my  sex,  I  will  say,  of  gratefal  respect,  to  the  Tirtne  and 

*  talents  of  a  writer  who,  with  equal  coaraye  and  ability,  hath 
'  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  female  mind  from  those  prejudices 
'by  which  it  has  been  systematically  weakened^  ancf  which 

*  have  been  the  canker  of  genuine  virtue ;  fer  purity  of  heart 

*  can  only  be  the  result  of  knowledge  and  reflection.'  Wa 
have  here  a  full  display  of  the  style,  the  manner,  and  the  senti* 
ments,  of  Mary  Hays,  who  stands  forward  one  of  the  boldest 
beneath  the  standard  of  WoUstonecraft.  And  yet  she  laments 
the  saeriice  of  all  Uhe  gracefiU  seimbUitw,'    *  A  reformation 

*  of  manners  (she  tells  us)  is  wanting  ;  the  fountain  is  poisoned 

*  at  its  source ;  sensible  and  Tirtnous  individuals  vainly  strug* 

*  ^le  against  the  stream,  which  continues  to  draw  down  the  roa- 

*  jority  with  destructive  force,*  But  how  is  this  reformation 
of  manners  to  be  effected  t  We  are  partly  informed  by  Mrs. 
IVoUstoneoraft  herself.  This  pure  and  perfect  female  (from 
the  simplicity*  of  her  heart)  declares  that,  in  order  to  la^  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  corruption,  it  would  be  proper  to  familiarise 
both  sexes,  from  their  earliest  youth,  to  an  unreserve  in  dis- 
coursing on  those  topics  which  are  generally  not  introduced 
into  conversation  from  a  false  principle  of  modesty  ;  and  that 
she  sees  no  reason  why  the  organs  of  generation  should  not  be 
mentioned  or  called  by  their  proper  names,  in  promiscuous 
company,  just  as  we  should  speak  of  our -eyes  or  our  hands. 
Mrs.  WoUstonecraft  adds,  if  we  recollect  rightly  (for  we  re- 
port this  from  memory)  that  her  opinion,  though  apparently 
singular,  had  received  the  sanction  of  a  very  sensible  man, 
whom  she  ranked  among  her  most  intimate  friends.  ^ 

The  particular  pieces  which  our  author  notices  in  her  pre- 
face are,  a  Fragment  in  the  Manner  of  the  old  Romances  :  an 
Eastern  Tale ;  and  Poems,  *  written  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
'  as  exercises  of  f ancv.*  These  performances  have  unquestion* 
ably  all  the  marks  of  youth  ungifted  by  genius  and  unformed 
by  taste.  *  The  Invocation  to  the  Nightingale  (she  adds)  has 
'  boon  inserted  in  Harrison's  Collection  of  British  Poetry. 

*  The  Ode  to  a  Bullfinch,  one  of  the  Sonnets,  and  the  Eastern 
'  Tale,  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Universal  Magaaine.' 
They  were,  doubtless,  well  adapted  to  the  soil  where  they 
sprung  up  ;  and,  thus  cruelly  transplanted,  they  must  quickly 
fade  away  and  die  J 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  that  may 
facilitate  their  judgment  of  this  pretty  miscellany. 

In  the  first  number  Miss  Mary  Hays  *  eoncetoef— that  the 
^  Wakefieldian  controversy  is  a  question  of  some  importance.' 

•  In  an  Introduetlon  to  a  book  published  profeiiedlT  /or  the  use  of  younff 
Isdiee  I-^Blnib,  bloih  I  Misi  Msry  Heyt. 

F 
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•weeteflt  iraifiki^  but  tnelodioos  ^mtm^  k>  md  tkc  etr 

^Bfft  her  eonetptlont  mindiffetia  «mM.  The  Wlit>1«  erf  f Ms 
paper  is  «  mere  alMrtfMi.^  *  I  ttm  mn  e«fitcn^ii|r  fttionff  Hie 
'  propriety  of  publfe  won/hlp— '1  sliookT  uppreli^iKliio  dMifer 

*  from  priestcraft  if  the  «tafte  wottld  oot  imerf^reabouftbevan- 

*  ner  of  it.*-^' Whether  preaching,  delmtinf,  shiging,  pra^inf^ 
'  bettor  hare  any  religtoa  than  none  at  sll/'^^  Christimi^, 

*  kept  dstinct  from  ofTW  pofictr,  will  foil  Hlte  urieh  dew,  fhie- 

*  tiding  and  fortllfthig/-^ '  Prresteraft  it  a  creature  of  the 

*  state.— « I  \6Tt  the  g ospefl.*-^9atfa  ftre  our  aathoip^s  d««&9}0B9 
«nd  opiiiit>ii8. 

In  number  the  seeond  nhe  hishiMtc^  that  *it  neoda  Hffl«  «f 

*  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predfct,  that  tin  present  >v9f  mh)  11- 

*  l>eral  notions  on  the  sobjeet  of  cIvH  gOTenimeat,  whiieh,  Ufte 

*  a  flood  of  light,  irradiate  Eorope,  will,  iafofmis  pttHods, 

*  produce  certain,  though  slow  eff^ts  ;*^mo#t  ^rottHy  |frays, 

*  tfiat  a  wise  refotnmtion  of  fhc  gross  corrui^tioM  satfttlwsea 

*  which  deform  the  present  system  of  gererBmeat  in  this  tt^mn* 

*  try,  may  preclude  all  dreKdfol  extremfties  ;**^ohserve»,  ^ilMf 

*  all  momrchieal  and  aristocrafieal  goYermaems  carry-  wfthto 

*  themselves  the  seeds  of  their  dissotudon'-^^mlts  fn4ltt  ld«a 
that  *  posterity  will  reap  tlie  beneift  of  the  pttftoiif  sWvgifles 

*  with  France^— and  closes  her  triumphs  with  tbs  prttdletkni, 
that  these  struggles  will,  ^  sooner  or  Ittter,  MagOttftiMttl 

*  dissolution  ofall  the  forms  of  goTerflmenttlMl  strbslMlw  Hm 
-*  Christian  countries  of  Europe.' 

But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  shocfM  pvr9««  flitf  ftidy 
t'hrough  all  her  wanderings.  That  her  political  IdeHrarcdta^ 
metrically  opposite  to  ours,  is  suflffciently  obvfott»>;  y«t  <  A f- 
ference  in  opinion  would  not  operate  M  prejndkft'ovr  mlndti 
ftgalnst  good  sense,  or  ta«fe,  or  genius;  hi  the  xrorlr  bctfare 
ns,  howerer,  we  have  nothing  to  cornmeivd :  fimerf  mken  €m^ 
cites  our  contempt.  We  despise  dogma»  fhsrt  originate  iw  «f« 
fected  wisdom— we  are  disgusted  by  fliopancy  and  Anvtfloa«- 
ness  that  betray  all  the  conceit  of  a  hal&ed^ieated  ftmafe.  tit 
Tain  may  Mary  Hays  exhibit  her  lucubraliens  IMi^  j^ro^,  Ihat 
'  woman  possesses  the  same.powei9  as  man*— <iiHf  (Mshe 
modestly  expresses  herself)  *  there  is  nO  sexual  ehanracter'*— 
and  that  *  the  name  of  Wollstonecraft  will'  go  db^NWlo  pos- 
terity with  reference ;'  whflst,  we  soppose. 


'her  attendant  saii 


Ptnrsues  the  triumph,  and  panakes  thegttle.* 

Is  it  for  -woman  |[or  for  man  eithcfr)  we  cttnnot'  repi^ss  <Mir 
indignation— to  despise  authority— to  spei^  evfl  of  digiiftfe^ 
— toscoif  at  priests  and  kings-^to' point  her  sarcasmBat  th^ 
best  of  soTereigns,  *  who,  with  paternal  8olidt«de'(slie'8ayflr> 
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*  tnteronm  tt  tmnli  hi*  pwoplA  fimt  ll#¥t  mid  luio«leg»  1»]r 
^  i#f al  pmchuMtiens'-^^jicUt*  cMifiJeto.  tb«  ettwut  oflviMf* 
^  tubraoe  Mid»Aj^itjr»  *^  by  dmggmg  the  «wiffp«rt»  punUh- 
^  ■»•!«  t%e.  vioUw o€  hi«  asarpfttiiao  I*-— Bui  we-,  mto  aft  one  thai 
bMJtotb  *^limaif :'  %h%  thh»v  is  too.  weak !»  1m  dangeiovs. 
In  conelasioD,  howeTer,  we  jriiaU.  leave  it  lo  wut  nadera  to 
eoamentonthe  following  passages:  *  Numbers  of  women  I 
^hanrft  liaoiws^  v^ioeQ  elndiis   have  been  toofloed  to  Mrs. 

*  Glasse*8  Art  of  Coolcery,  and  whose  time  bas  hefla  apt nt  i& 

*  the  kitchen,  altercating  with  and  changing  of  servants ;  who 

*  have.  WKlfHe^tfiva^Aeis  time  and  money  in  the  disorderly 

*  management  of  hands  without  a  head.*^'  The  vindf  eator  of 
^C^Dafaarlfbta  ht  theiagbt  ineOniMteBl  ti»  forv  an^  Juat  opinion 
^  of.  the  earet  and  flntiee  of  a  coigofal  state^froii  never  haviog 
^enlesed  the  matrimDiiiftl  llste.«<-What  oAiisnae  this  1  Ftom 

*  ineb  BAtiniia(meat*iv<mtly  Inspeata.  part  of  the  LitargyX 

*  good  Lord  I  deliver  as  I*—*  I  am  no  advocate  for  crampb^ 
^tbckMlsMbiSHi  bediee  of  ydalig  gicla^  bgr  keej^Dg^  tftenfor 
^  ewrpOBbig  everModle*wovk»-^I  doobl  whetbettbere  will  bo 
^wmj  aoviDg  ia tber next  wosldr  How  then  oiUk Ibna*  amplest 
« ibemaelffokwbo baisodonoiioihiiig In  tbie.r-«^  Agoodlmeljbar 
•fieiioolli,  OMit  "^obMgo  bor  cbildrea  te<aay  tbeir  Pfayeft^ 
« and  gosMOdly  to  BhBrcfaL.V«*  lo  aone  minda  Ibeae  tf  a  eon<» 
^«aiiihUii39^^«ware;  I  not  a  aatirialist^.  I  abouki  aaj  a  re«Qgn!»- 
^ti«B4iliflttte^YeMig  noaieawUhoot  ferttiM8'.(w.bo  da  not 

*  »am>  baoo  soane  anyr  oMmv  reaonoeo  iMi  m.  piofl^iL<* 
<•  tioflJ-^  *>  Woiaan  oie  ikirtgiaed  for  higher  poef ooaa  thttx  the 
^  dradget  r  of  beaalar  »d  siiokliiv  ebUdren  l' 

SVich  are  the  crude  cffAnionflrof  Vftucf  Hkys,  to  wftotn  wie 
cannot  but  aeknowlm  we  have  paid  a  greater  attention  tbatt 
our  durr'totbe  pubnc  may  strictly  warrant.  Yet  we  have 
Ireeif  seduldos  to  bring  forward  into  fhll  view  every  fenmM 
politiduo  and  philosopher  that  meet  us  in  the  paths  of  liter* 
ature  ^  since  to  render  these  characters  eontplcuous,  is  gener* 
ttiy  speaking,  to  Expose  them  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
whfeh  ther  deserve,  by  detecting  their  ailMattons,  their  vaal* 
lies,  aod  tfielr  forifeii.  And  thus  the  pupUs  of  Mrs.  Woltstone^ 
eraft  aetuafly  fnvatidate,  by  these  specimens  of  tbemselTes, 
the  v«ry  doctrines  which  they  ate  labouring  to  estkbilsb. 
l^roudly  to  vaunr  their  intdlectual  powers,  and  to  exhibit,  at 
the  same  instant,  tile  most  *  damning  proofb*  of  mental  in>» 
beelHty,  basfprovfdentlally,  we  had  almost  said)  been tfae  fate 
of  tbese  literary  Tadles.  And  soon  will  it  appear,  that,  to  bo 
a  skllfM  housewife,  Just  ar  weft  areordt  witb  the  female  char- 
acter, as  to  be  a  quibbling  necessitarian ;  that  to  be  clever  as 
an  economist,  is  not  lass  ereditable,  than  to  be  wise  as  a  repub^ 
Itean ;  that  to  instruct  her  fhmf  iy  In  those  (ood  old  maxima  by 
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imagery 9  bold  or  iMiautifiil,  interspened  m  all  hk  worka  t 

whieh  '  her  wblskered  sires  and  mothers  mild*  had  regnla- 
lated  their  conduct,  may  lie  as  amiable  in  a  woman,  as  to  giref 
lessons  to  the  world  at  large,  on  princely  domination  and  po- 
pular resistaoee;  and,  that  it  may  be  no  dero^^ation  from  her 
dignity  even  to  manage  her  needle  with  dexterity,  thoirgh  thera 
he  **  no  sewing  in  the  next  world/* 

The  following  letter  displays  FUndeirs  character  in  almost 
all  its  bearings.-— 

"  Fran  Priien,  Kxeter»  Sept.  28, 1821. 
Ray.  Sia, 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  interest  yoa 
have  taken  in  my  misfortune.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to 
find  that,  howe? er  negligent  of  the  means  by  which  farour  is 
usually  conciliated,  I  have  sttil  a  few  friends,  and  those  of  the 
best. 

Mr.  Bastard  and  his  confidential  friends  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured me,  that  ho  owed  his  last  election  to  me.  Ebrington  and 
Acland  had  both  canvassed  the  county  over  and  over  again, 
whilst  Bastard  had  not  asked  a  single  vote.  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  yeomanry  body,  which  had  not 
been  stirred  in  the  two  former  contests,  out  of  delicacy  to  Sir 
T.  The  yeomanry  retain  a  strong  prejucUee  against  tlie  Romaa 
Catholics.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  County  Meeting  to 
address  the  King  on  his  accesaion,  to  distribute  a  hsmdbiil, 
which  stung  young  Clifford  to  commit  himself;  and,  iht  cai 
<mee  otU  of  tke  bag,  I  resisted  menaces,  and  ianghedat  promises^ 
from  Lords  and  Ladies,  who  would  have  silenced  me.  I  filled 
the  county  with  handbills,  son^s,  and  caricatures,  at  my  own 
risk.  This  shook  the  canvassuig  books  of  the  Lord  and  the 
Baronet  (but  I  knew  the  latter  was  safe  at  his  full  tide  of  po- 
pularity :;  the  Anti- Catholics  came  over  in  crowds.  **Never,"^ 
said  Sir  John  Rogers  to  me,  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  **  never 
was  there  such  a  glorious  scramble.  By  G — .  Fliudell,  you 
have  won  us  the  election.'*  Now^  my  dear  Sir,  the  enemy  ia 
taking  time  by  the  forelock :  two  new  newspapers  are  an 
nounced  to  start  in  Exeter  before  Christmas — both  Radical. 
Tucker  will  continue  to  edit  the  Alfred ;  one  of  the  new  ones 
.  will  be  edited  by  N,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  J.  wh>  has  l>een  fi- 
guring at  our  County  Meetings  of  late,  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Reform.  And,  from  what  I  have  experienced  of 
Radical  opposition  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  (for  it  is  every 
where  the  same  thing,)  I  have  a  comfortable  prospect  before 
me. 

The  kind  offer  of  your  **  Recollections,  &c.**  I  would  accept 
very  thankfully ;  for  your  terms  are  liberal  on  the  whole. 
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and  90  Aere  in  m  the  oratory  ofCh^to. 

» 

Ac»BattlleafkaMMUifavo«rof  (HKror  b«lh  of  ««  bfiag  tnuif^ 
ferred  to  anotker  world  by  that  time  t  t  remember  our  re- 
▼0red  frtend  Mr.  WmtAK^u  tetlis^  me  crnee,  nrfaeti  t  bid  the 
hooour  to  sit  at  his  table,  that  he  had  still  two  great  worlcs  in 
rtiarfie*^  G^mmtdmty  on  filMllspeBvo*  m>4  a  CnaiMiitfy  on 
•he  BiMew  t)i»  Wrttor  Id  be  hie  laeC  worb<  I  vattarbd  ta  Uat  at 
Uw  vfMertainty  of  Ufe,  and  itbethtr  ii  might  tM  tiier#fof»  be 
ballar*  a»  the  BiUe  war  of  thie  greatettlm^rtaiiae^  to>fla«atai«t 
that  first.  «'lfo,.  (laMtbe  ¥enembla  ma)  mmkMftAtt  ttf  the 
*'  greatest  of  mortal  writers,  aad  I  shall  cUmb  up  from  him  to 
*•  the  dTtio^'* 

But  are  yoa  awards  Sir,  that  ihete  U  a  Tife  of  W.  alMady'  dti 
the  earpetr  Aboatfen  n^eel^i ago,  t  triMbonoare\[f with  iffslt 
in  this  strong  hold  of  jostiee,  by  the  Rot,  Dr.  Smith,  Rector 
of  St.  P.  MaMbeMer*  N*  latlM  aaiifar ei^tlie  GtiMidivr  School 
of  that  toww,  a»  wiMdi  Mr«  ^4  w«§  laMatedlf  andt  bad  eame  to 
Exeter  to  see  the  tombatf  a  Blfl(boj»tft  Odf  CttfMdtal,  who  was  the 
founder  oCHiaf  Mb#al,  of  wbieb  IberRaTr  MRlMHAattfld  me  he 
was  writing  tiwMileff.  lt««iiyit6anltoliN^orWMfatMhrwould 
make  a  |MQillMittlMt«i»  of  «bt  we^ks  a#ll«  wnatliaiMsl^Mtin- 
gaished  man  bred  at  the  school  ;  and,  having  heard  that  Mr.  W* 
had  condescended  to  knaw  iley  ha  ^ag  ebii^  fa>  beg  I  wonld 
glTe  hirii  MPf  auMddWeii  I  mgbl  kife#  ofbAli.  I  WM  glad  of 
tto^fffMrtaMhf  afMla^ge^iTf  tmarl  lttie#  fh«r  was  ho- 
nourable to  a  man  whom  1  iMff^tfeY  botd  itt  graibfbl  remem- 
brance, as  one  from  whom  1  iNbd  tuanrt  to  de^  my  dify  la  God 
and  my  King,  at  all  haiailll*  Ittliwg  fbtf  Mttaa^tMWes  fa  take- 
care  of  themseNWk  fiflT  fmi  kMrr^  ISHr,  iras  hie  bold  doe- 
trine. 

As  it  did  not  nypaart#ma'lhat  0r.  SmiOf  biMW  Mmt*  Whi- 
taker  or  her  excellent  daaglilirs;  I  w^H  rslaw  la  you  a  little 
matter  told  me  by  that  gentleman,  which  may  be  interesting  in 
Tmro.  Mr.  Wmetk^t  hfadf  »lMreif b«r  t«  MabaheSter  /a^sfttor- 
ney,  1  belieTAt}  aad  an  iitfbiiaaaftf  miMadarManfiay  long 
sabslsted  betwai»lbi«#  •^Tbnl  brofber/'  said  Dr.  a,  **h 
was  inttaiiitfly  a«4«aftil#»  wtlH:  /  aUBiUUd  M»i»iWe>  iatt 
hours.  Their  quai ftl  wttf  4laipty  #  miMMdMrttttMiittg,  fteight- 
ened  and  too  long  conftnaed  by  Ibtf  irwmli  «f  nilada  at  the 
bottom  botblMiifstiMdsf£feattba«iiej  an^myftteMJUiiidiacba-^ 
rity  with  his  excellMtbroMiar/* 

Whitaker  was  very  ailMiftffa  la*  Iba  gruMlbm^fffmA  in 
society,  W<Mti  lnMden^foriaaraa<eev  iiOMiier  aont^rsed 
bat  as  his  patron.  MadMfy  dslightec(  #Hh  a  h&gftly  eeesoned 
paragraphia  Madell'WiiapVr',  Wr  seaV BlHl  a  gfdioiea*  Flfadell 
would  haTe  spurned  attbe'fNiimC'frattialtteet  aayeHWV  man ; 

f8 
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Id  Crt/uT»«m*  ( where  vriling  anonyinoasljr  he  would 
probably  hate  vritten  with  the  less  restraint)  we  find 
him  caodid  and  good^nalured ;  not  tparing  of  censorey 
yet  oflen  layish  of  applause ;  and  affording  us  in  numer- 
ous instances  the  most  agreeable  proofs  of  genuine  be- 
but  he  pocketed  the  affront.  FIf  iideirs  loyelty  was  aot  always 
so  rewarded.  Ref using  adatesioa  to  a  letter  in  Tindfeatlon  of 
a  republiean,  from  **  a  nan  of  high  consequence,*'  he  receiTed 
this  note  from  '^Hts  Highness.*'  *«Thou  pander  of  corrap- 
'**  tion  !    Thou  tool  of  the  VIear  ef  Manaeean  !" 

*  From  the  ComwaU  and  Devonshire  Poems  to  which  oar 
friend  was  a  contributor-^(pre8sed  howoTer  into  the  service  by 
the  Editor,)  these  extracts  will  not  t>e  thought  contemptible : 

'«  To  thee,  brifht  daughter  of  the  EUmal  Jftiui, 
To  thee,  brifht  Empress  of  the  aogeliek  kind, 

I  raise  the  raptur*d  strain : 
When  first  creation  wak'd  her  plastic  powers. 
And  rising  angels  wing'd  theetherial  bowers, 
Soft'smiling  Viavun  rose,  congenial  with  the  train. 

Low  at  thy  throne«  fair  Deity, 

Flashed  as  thou  art  with  every  grace  that  warms. 
The  Seraph's  fire-dad  pomp,  the  Cherub's  milder  charsMi 

Eanh  blissful  brother  of  the  sky 

In  never-ceasing  homage  bows. 

In  never-ending  numbers  glows : 

While  o'er  the  Heaven's  immortal  bounds 
The  rose-lip'd  partner  of  thy  regal  sway, 

Plbasurb,  thy  twin-born  sister,  rounds 
The  laughing  moments  of  eternal  day» 

And  when  the  Logos,  bent  on  Nature's  birth, . 
Look*d  wild  Goafnsion  from  her  old  domain. 
And  bad  Perfection  spread  the  smiling  earth ; 
Goddess  I  with  Joy  you  saw  your  growing  reign : 

With  joy  yon  mark'd  this  orb  to  rise. 

The  future  seed-plot  of  the  skies ; 
While  strong  Devotion  kindled  o'er  your  miad. 

With  jov  you  hail'd  the  genial  hoars. 
Big  with  the  deed  eternally  desigaM, 
And  wak'd  with  warblings  of  the  heavenly  powers : 

Then  Man  «p-rear'd  ms  form  suUfane, 
The  cause,  the  crown,  the  center  of  the  whole  $ 

Proportion  liv'd  in  every  limb. 
And  CfoD*s  high  image  stamp*d  his  neTor-dying  seal. 
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Aevoleiice.  Eren  in  the  insUnce  of  GifoboSy  where  he 
has  been  thoi^^ht  severe. beyond  all  former  examfde, 
we  buve  alaige  jnixture;  of  Ihe  aweet  with  the  bittec. 

Tboagh  baaaty  brightens  in  yon  eTening  beam. 
That  gilds  all  tiatni-e  with  a  lively  gleam  ; 
Though  beauty  dances  on  the  sparkling  rill. 
That  steals  sweet- wandering  round  yoa  eastern  bill ; 

Though  beauty  cloaths  the  Telyet  lawn  below,  . 
And  bids  yon  fleecy  clouds  utrlth  golden  edgings  glow : 
Though  maiio  warbles  from  that  night  bird*s  spray, 
Swells  the  wild  trill,  and  soothes  the  dying  lay : 
Though  fragrance  wantons  o*er  this  opening  flower. 
This  whitening  hawthorn,  or  this  woodbine  bower ; 

Or  rides  on  every  balmly  gate 
That  sweeps  the  blowing  beans  in  yonder  Tale: 
la  Tain  to  vice  the  vadiaat  landscape  glows. 
The  night-bird  warbles,  or  the  woodbine  blows. 

For  thee,  for  tlree.altf&e» 

Blest  parent  of  each  joy 

That  to  the  heart  is  known, 
Eto  spreads  her  scenes  in  faery  majesty. 

For  thee,  for  thee.  Night's  planet  moants  the  skies. 
And  giTCS  a  softer  glory  to  our  eyes  ; 
Where,  with  a  robe  of  silver  splendour  bound, 
A  shadowy  radiance  sits  on  Nature's  smiling  round.  * 

Nor  less  for  thee  the  brighter  Morning  spreads 
The  lustre  of  her  dewy  meads : 
For  thee  she  wakes  each  modest  grace. 
That  crimsons  on  her  maiden  face ; 
For  thee,  her  warbler  tempts  the  aSrial  way. 
Rides  on  the  dawning  clouds,  and  pours  his  liTing  lay« 

See !  Melancholy,  loTe-lom  maid. 
Nymph  of  the  streaming  tears  and  bursting  sf  ghs^ 
That liids  the  Tisionary  sorrows  rise, 

And  hoterlog  haunt  her  shade, 

S^rts  at  thy  wakening  power. 
Nor  more  with  folded  arms  and  elouded  brow. 
Laid  at  the  fpot  of  some  o*er-hanging  tower, 
Listens  the  widew'd  turtle's  tuneful  woe  !*' 

My  late  lamented  friend  Sir  Hardinge  Oiffard  bad  written  some 
Terse  at  my  request  ibr  a  iMrd  nAume  of  the  <*  Cornwall  and 
DeTon  Poems"  wbich  was  oaee  in  eontenqilation.  And  Lady 
Oiffard  has  foond  OMong  bis  papers  IwoUttie  pieces  intended 
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w)a^  WUiflktr  w^  thd  «iiiba»  of  viiiy  ^rakuMe 
articles. 

To  hur  pcffi  Ao,  tKi  BrUith  CriHc  and  the  if n/ii. 
Jaechin  Revkuf  vrece  iadahted  ibip  varioiu^pkceactf  ela- 
borate cfrkkMUf 


Bat  the  strength  of  his  principle  is  no  where  more 
evident  than  in  those  articfes  in  which  he  eomes  for* 
ward  armed  whh  tba  ponepl/  ot  Troche  in  de&nee  of 
our  civil  sad  eedesMslMBl  colislitiitiea. 


SECTION  IV. 


Prom  1777,  whe«  Mr.  W*  nmde  bb  entry  into 
Cornwall,  to  take  possession  of  htt  Living^  to  within  a 

forme,  <* a  ballad  ofConrtenfty  and  Carew/*" aod  **6ifikrd's 
Leap,*'  whieb  wo«ld  do  hoaoar  to  aay  aoUcetloa  of  noeSry. 

*  mitaker*^i  Review  ofGrbbon^'a  Hiatocy  (ToU.rvV  V.  VI.) 
originally  appealed  ia  fbe  Eoglialr  Raviaw.  li  was  paWiahed 
separatel]F  »¥  Mnrray  io.  STOi— 8tow 

*' He  oertaiDtv  detects  errors  and  exposes  ideonsiiteneies« 
bnt  a  writer  of  his  east  oCniad  was  aot  lihelv  to  fonr  an  im- 
partial estimate  ofOibbon's  realmedts.^— >upinr* ' 

t  •'  Of  the  Bsitish  CriUo''  sigra  ▲rcbdsacon  Haras  in  a  letter 
to  me  *'  he  was  the  isf  alar  ooa4iator  ia  aali^nadan  and  other 
lore,  from  tba  begiooinff  of  1797  to  the  vecf  endof  MOi  ;«- 
wheaareiiisal  tor  admit  EisopioioBS  ootaasolijectofOaiian, 
eansed  a  separation  between  ns,  tboagb  by  no  means  any  irrita- 
tion or  quarrel.  I  saw  ^iia  ia  his  last  lisiita  Landon  with 
great  sstitfastiaasad  iaaseasa  oC  vegacd^**^ 

X  In  this,  l^is  onljr  faB^MmeaWvatvofiafs  W  a»  ahare. 
Manv  years  before,  haha4  decMiao  the  asesptsnce  of  a  living, 
for  the  reasons  whieh  I  haaa  alreadgr  stated^   Altnding  to  this 
cireumstanoi^I  haia  bosnadeased  ea  faaaiag  thsowa  ana 
bmalBo<m<tita   "^  ■ 
•»— ^  Sta4a  iasfeibali,  laapi  I 

TO  WHITAK£B« 
WhttthVlhasalmAsr 


f rofls  BwapsTslsiiBrir— aa  Hm^aatfaiai  af  fnisi  » 
Y«l».wliviMNraBafiir«>Mrv*am  layiw 
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year  or  two  of  Ti^  decease  in  1808>  we  cannot  but  ob^ 
serve  (and  I  should  think,  admire)  his  nnintermitting 
actirity ;— -whether  his  exertions  were  dericai,  or  /tVer- 
ary  Of  ihmesiic. 

Hitherto  we  hare  viewed  him  chiefly  as  a  clergyman 
and  as  an  author :  we  looked  but  superficially  on  the 
pater.famiiias.  Cariosity^  or  a  worthier  mbttye  will 
now  lead  us  to  the  bower,  where  he  wished  to  ''  quaflT 
("  mild**  as  he  eodd)  the  **  October  of  a  private  life."* 

In  possession  of ''  a  Lifing/'  he  had,  in  course,  to  go 
in  search  of  **^a  wffe.'*  And  the  pursuits  of  the  lover 
were  equaHy  ardent  with  those  of  the  Antiquai*y. 

How  to  set  off  his  person^  to  the  best  advantage; 
was,  I  suppose,  his  primary  consideration.  His  per- 
son he  had  never  neglected;  as,  seeing  him  almost 
absorbed  in  literature,  we  might  be  apt  to  conceive: 
And  preparing  for  a  nmtrimonial  expedition,' he  was 
more  than  usually  afttentive,  I  trow,  to  the  arts  of  <^  tu 
HvaUon**  Hard-featured,  with  a  dark  complexion  and 
with  light-coloured  eyes  f  rather  gi^nish)  in  repose^ 
but  sparkling  when  kindlea  up  in  conversation,  or  flash^ 
ing  'fire  when  the  subject  was  of  an  impassioned  nature^ 
or  melting  in  tenderness  when  *'  the  tale  was  of  sorrow^ 
-^he  bad  a  strong  muscular  frame  of  body,  that  well 
answered  to  his  powerful  mind.  That  he  had  an  eye 
of  glass  and  teeth  of  ebony,  was  the  common  report. 
I  can  vouch  for  a  squint  at  least  in  one  eye ;  and  I  am 
flare  he  used  false  teeth,  *^  upon  occasions'^  as  we  say. 
Whon  attiring  himself  for  company,  he  would  take 

I  gaze  not  on  those  gifts  that  gain  applause. 
No^I  iunrey  thee  steady  in  the  cause 
Of  thy  religion,  in  these  faithless  days ! 
I  feherate  that  strong  unshaken  mind 

Which  for  the  Savioar-God,  the  atoning  cross, 
Sneh  patronage  as  lores  the  weak,  resigned ; 

Counting  the.  treasures  of  the  world  as  drOas  I 

I  loTe  that  soul  which  no  mean  cares  engross, 
lYhieh  melts  in  sympathy  for  human  kind  !  * 

O  may  I  never  live  to  mourn  thy  loss« 
But  by  thy  soothing  aid  thro*  life's  dark  Talley  wind. 
♦  **  The  mild  October  of  a  prirate  life.'*    T.  Wamton. 
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ifpin  i^iiu)i^<9ipe.  (wliiidl  H  "^m  not  «bj  b»  ^wii«  l» 

f o  9k  ywig  Udj,  wh(^  MkA4  bnir  wkgr  be  pr^fenwd 
ebonj  to  ivory,  he  once  jocularly  said :.  ^^  iXQjsji  voiiM 

PM,  Im  (Wk  «» i^  m^.    With,  fivefj  «4Te|iUtifNMh«^ 

b|iw«4  •  bvfaM^  huUoty  (lani  1,19^  wMbin  ^mQotfi>ta 
*^  fifty  ff^r  nai^n"  {^mow  wbqm  «m  Stakey  tii^e) 

^  Colmib  in  h'^  Voynf^  gf  cour«ibipr  b«  ww  prik 
fented  U^  Mj«|  Tr^^n^a,  n  Ipt^  9C  W  ««cifi»(  Cpr«MPb 
imHsFi  Wbo  ilMW^  W  «9Qd  foiMefivi  disc^fDiMVt  in 

•AmttJiv  bif  AddNtms  witb<mti  ^  f^ffuj^g^  of  doubts 
the  qpjiwn  ^^fe^4«tiop ;  nor  ^mM  iwrfr]en4>  b%i^ 
pttfua^  Ik  b^tpvMite  m9^  Idlioi^dy  ad»pl|^  t<^b«l  dii^ 
imitmi  f^  ftMi*4Jo|H  tiMMr9»Wfbe4fiQli»^f  Um 
^(  JMqiHrtWkiflg"  8i«ta^qo<iU  9h^  «^l  b»W  beM  » 

livil  (ft  Nr  km  i  «f4  bwi^^  Ml  Iqvdn^^NMrtd  \em  hjnv^ 
bmi9  n  iw%lr  ^rfti»k^  ^ith » dmwriptiiwiof fwnf^gi 

huhmi'm  bigb  iMeHtfot,  ibe  kK)h«^«|^inlb  MTommw 
Yet,  coDsci^ii*  <tf  bcf  moUmr'iMiFit,  tbfi^i^^ 
0otf  the  faU  r«g»dition  of  ber  boiMbol^  «ld  em •»  ite 
dareof  M  eslMtife  i^lebe;  on  wbkb  bar  hiwbaidtMedt 
•AtiieiMriedtofbayaadcDffB  bicraaiand  tbab<^ia»> 
tberiag*  to  mix  wtib  bi»  feopb  im  tbahf  ^ifecbi,  «rettai 
11  da;4abooi^r  aoMmg  hw  feUoirs.  laAort^laibb 
wife's  prudepUal  nianagemftnt,  be  owed  hia  proi^perity. 
From  pecuniary  aubaiTiismeBla  be  waatelifttiHi  bf  her 
economy :  and  l9ie  fecotvery  of  a  cotiskteffabl^firo^rty 
at  Manchester^  whiefa  was  in  great  jeopar^»  f$  attribu- 
table to  her  sagacity  and  exertMO«  la  wort  she  was 
an  ezcellem  doniesik  tibafMlet  i  aad  li  waa  ftot  the 
least  of  her  ^ualiflefttiiMit 

*-*^— ««**  tW  she  eeuld  baast  no  eliai»»  divUiei 
Thai  she  coaUi  oari e»  and  naka  bifsch  wiao*" 
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It  raaj  be  deemed  flattery  %iU  I  speak  honettlj  in  say. 
i«l^  tiM Mr.  W«  bad  dwia  dblcMmiirivi  aemad,  9M 
far  as  I  could jadfe^  i0  iidil0  in  thnaMolres  the  talents 
and  good  qualities  of  tlie  father  and  the  mother. 

The  Letters  that  ffltldw^  WiA  «m«m»  tfaemfrequeBtly— 
will  recur  to  the  due,  I  beflBeye,  1^0  hrer  IMh^  anuu 
nuensis*  was  proud  In  lUiBlsCfnghtm  tfl  Ms  tfr^ogj  and 
his  aotiquananism ;  and  io  ano^ier,  ever  viliofte^  sickness 
he  sorrowed  bkierljtmnil  wbane^MiJi^e  lamented  with 
all  the  feelings  eCated  thfo*  set  4sicMiDiate  parent. 
Of  the  two  mmAfi^  ^fcw^Titers  wMfmkM  .asanriad  «o  Dr. 
Taunton,  of  Tfafo  /  who  may  faeTinlM  ^ifh  the  most 
skilful  and  ^pi^rovedfAysidtfiSS  of  the  West  of  fi^land, 
and  who  is  unqnesCionablj  a  ffi^st-mte  Ih4ti  iii  various 
Science  and  JUtenOuee^  Tbe  ether  daiighter  remains 
unmarried. 

From  his  miaoollaneDtti  »eaiiuyltidenp&  ^hsOfghout 
this  period,  describh^  AN)  ffUfgfemfMA  CMNfMion  of 
the  several  works  <rr  wMnfa  I  h^e  gHeii  M^eilil^s,  and 
referring  as  te  nuitt^eUB  itiddems  tn  prib&  tftdd  private 
life,  I  have  nia^e -selections  which^if  I  iUii  not  id'iAtaken, 
will  be  judged  supeskw  te  the  Lettesa  otCaijf  by  all 
whoprete  numfff  nal  patiiils  Aer^eriidesailpCiKi  and 
eoM  pMegmeldeetpwMrigiW 


Mt  DbAr  &ft. 

You  ^r  #ee  hMm  die  i4iB|Bsoily  I  ptai^sed  to 
send  you  on  my  approach  to  '^  that  ancient  river,  the 
river"  Tamar. 

Voui^s  in  haittefy 

J.  W. 
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UN9B 

Oh  intering  i)0RNi9^ALL  whm  the  Author  went  ta  take 

poneeeion  of  hie  Living  in  1777^ 


-Hi^TAMAR^hail! 


And  thou,  tequebtered  corner  of  onr  isle, ' 

*'  ReceiTe.a  netr  poisessor,  one  who  brings 

**  A  mind  not  to  be  changed***  by  thy  remoteness, 

From  all' that  Learning  in  her  London  mart. 

Holds  up  attractire  to  the  stndions  eye, 

Or  all  that  Batare  urges  tot  the  heart,  t 

From  early  loTOrr-from  kindred  charities ! 

O  take  me  quick  to  thy  adopting  arms, 

And  be  a  better  mother  than  my  own.f 

I  come,. dread  Genyisof  this  distant  land. 
Soured  by  no  ills,}  by  no  false  hopes  misled ; 
But  beckoned  by  the  hand  of  Pro?idence ; 
And  taught  hv  mild  experience  and  by  Grace, 
fi*en  in  tne  full  meridian  of  my  diiys» 
To  know  the  only  scope  and  and  of  Ufe^ 
And  seek  its  only  soUd  happiness ;     . 
In  this  lone  nook,  as  in  the  capital, 
To  mix  in  gay  jgood-humour  with  mankind, 
Bu|  still  superior  to  the  modes  of  earth. 
Lire  to  myself  alone,  and  careful  court 
Th'  enoohllBg  flrieadshi|i  of  tbk  musnd  or  all. 

Thus  that  soft  bliss,  whkb^*  good  nessbosoma  ever,*  *§ 
And  Goodness  only  can,  shallstill  be  mine ; 
Breathe  a  new  warmth  o'er  every  Cornish  sky. 
Throw  a  new  grace  o'er  every  Oomish  scene. 
Beam  in  my  breast,  and  ndiate  in  my  eyes. 
And  when  the  hour,  **  that  general  horrour  sheds*' 
*<  O'er  the  tow  level  of  th'  inglorious  throng,"  | 
Shall  come  to  me  ;  I  then  may  firmly  trust, 
Here  on  Uie  sea-beat  bounds  of  LANYHORNE, 
To  greet  its  coming,  thank  its  near  approach^ 
Burst  from  the  bonds  of  Nature  and  of  Sin, 
And  spring  into  the  bosom  of  my  GOD. 

•  Milton. 

t  Than  his  native  county  had  been. 

X  To  retreat  from  the  world. 

§  Milton. 

II  Young. 
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LETTER  lU 

J.  Whitikbr  to  T.  Cluttcrbijck,  Esq. 

a  Quarter  p€9t  ihtee^  ff*edM*day  taftemoan^ 
A^.  2, 1786. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  return  yoa  endoted  the  list  of  the  special  jary.    I  have 
•Ireadjr  struck  oiit  the  Barnes  af  tweWe,  and  I  send  Rom 
^ver  with  it  ioimediately,  that  yon  may  return  it  by  this 
nigbt*s  post.    That  you  should' do  this,  seeim  of  considera* 
%\e  importance  to  me,  because  I  would  have  vou  direct  the 
trial  for  the  road  to  be  entered  directly^    Mr.  Luke  isschem*- 
ing  to  bring  on  his  action  for  the  road  and  for  the  assault  to* 
gether,  but  this  intention  will  be  defeated  bv  bringii^  p»«ur 
trial  for  the  road  first.    And  1  beg  you  will  just  write  a^Uo^ 
by  thie  night's  post,  to  direct  our  trial  to  he  entered  instant- 
ly ;  remaining,  in  great  haste,  dear  Sir,  Yours^  J.  W,* 

**Mr.  Canon  Oriant  sueeeeded  Mr.  John  Dell  in  the  Rec- 
tory of  Ruan  Lanyhoroe,  in  4715.  Mr.  Orant^  in  1745,  was 
saeceeded  by  Francis  Henebmaa,  R.  D.,  as  Henchman  was,  in 
1777,  by  John  Whitaker,  B.D.,  both  of  themTellows  and  No- 
minees of  C.  C.  C,  Oxford.  Canon  Grant  was  a  man  of  sense 
Bnd  spirit,  and  proved  a  great  henefaetor  to  this  living.  He 
Improved  the  parsonage- hoase  eonslderabi y«  One  tasianee  of 
his  eondaet  in  the  management  of  his  tithes,  which  is  still  pre- 
served 1^  tradfttm,  deserves  to  be  reeorded  in  writing.  He 
invited  hm  parishioners  to  his  house.  In  order  to  asoertaia  their 
eompoallions,  when  he  put  into  their  hands  a  little  psiier  con- 
taining the  rate  at  which  he  meant  them  to  pay,  and  said  ha 
would  walk  inlto  hisjrarden  for  half  an  hour,  that  they  might 
deliherate.upon  It.  TMs  demand  was  a  composition  of  two- 
klxths  in  the  pound,  I  believe.  In  half  an  hour  ha  retttrned, 
and  found  his  pjarishioners  with  one  voice  rdTiising  bis  terms. 
Ite  coolly  took  up  his  paper,  delivered  to  them  another,  and 
walked  ant  for  halfannour  again.  This  paper,  I  believe, 
contained  two-ninths^  On  his  return,  he  found  some  wise 
«ttough  to  accept  these  ternis,  though  they  had  rejected  easier, 
merely  because  thtey  were  apprehensive  of  still  worse  If  they 
teftised  these.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  refused  both*  Mr* 
O.,  theftfore,  took  up  the  second  paper,  said  those  who  had 
sweeded  to  the  terms  of  it  should  have  them,  and  for  the  rest  he 
had  another  paper.  And  he  obliged  the  rest  to  pay  «ne*>thlrd« 
though  they  had  refused  two-slxtbs.^'^-FroBi  Wbilaker*s  MS.. 
Tonkin,  Vol  .It.  p.  78. 

*  It  is  melancholy  to  eomider,  that  Whitaker  was  now  en* 
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LETTER  IIL 
The  8AM K  to  tbe  same. 

Wednesday  ajtemoan. 

DiAR  Sir, 

1  send  yon,  as  I  promised,  some  more  instractions 
for  the  Assizes.  I  could  have  sent  yon  all,  as  I  bare  at  last 
completed  them  ;  but  I  hare  detsuned  the  two  last  sheets  of 
fnstructions  for  Mr;  Lake's  action  of  assault  against  me  and 
Anne  Peters.  I  want  to  shew  the  qnestions  intended  to  be 
asked  to  the  witness  of  whom  they  will  be  asked.  By  read- 
ing them  over  to  him  carefully,  some  notions  may  be  rerived 
in liis  memory,  and  he  may  speak  to  some  main  points  more 
decisively.  The  collateral  circumstances  often  help  out  the 
main  ^fiictis. 

The  instractiom  for  Mr.  Luke's  action  are  Tery  large. 
They  are  made  so,  hi  a  great  measure,  by  the  cross-examina- 
tions, and  by  drawhig  into  the  questions  so  many  particulars. 
But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  necessary.  The  counsel  can 
have  no  notion  of  the  many  little  pohfts  that  are  requisite  to 
be  dwelt  upon  in  a  cause  like  this,  and  that  appear  so  to  a 
man  actually  engaged  in  the  quarrel ;  and  it  la  bettar  to 
overdo  than  underdo  in  questions. 

But,  after  all,  1  cannot  think  Mr.  Luke  is  such  an  ideot  as 
to  try  either  of  these  actions  for  assault.  His  conduct  is  so 
plainly  malicious  and  cowardly  in  both,  that  he  mast  be  an 
ideot  indeed  to  have  a  tithe  of  his  conduct  exposed.  But 
what  is'the  Itftest  day  for  giring  notice  of  trial  ?  1  thought 
the  time -was  three  ^veeks  before  the  Assizes;  your  clerk 
thinks  it  is  eight  days :  and  what  is  the  real  time  ? 

Mr.  Luke,  as  fkr  as  I  can  hear,  is  making  no  preparation 
for  trial  at  all.    He  is  examining  no  witnesses,  and  Mr.  H. 
has  never  been  yet  to  view  the  road. 
•  What  have  vou  done  about  the  Non  Pros  f    If  Mr.  Luke 
did  not  file  a  declaration  against  Mrs.  W.  aad  Mary  Benny, 

tering  on  the  arena  of-a-eontest'wUh  his  parishi oners ;  a  con* 
test  which  was,  doubtless,  unavoidable.  Of  all  his  proseeu- 
tioDs  he  was  hhaself  the  cooduotor-:  his  eitMtiey  was.  In  a 
manner,  his  clerk.  The  following  are  selected  from  a  bundle 
of  sixty  or  seTeaty  letters,  all  written  with  breathless  anxiety. 
They  are  addressed  to  Mr.  Clatterbnck,  his  attorney,  of  Truro, 
a  gentleman  of  sense  and  honour,  and  high  classical  attain* 
ments.  Mr.  C.  would  have  gladly  corresponded  with  bis  friend 
Whitaker  on  any  other  than  professional  subjects. 
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before  t}ie  last  day  of  last  term,  as  I  anderttood  from  yoa, 
you  might  have  a  Non  Pro8,  against  him,  and  so  make  him 
pay  a  hvr  shillings  to  us. 

I  write  hy  the  bearer  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  desire  him  to 
come  over  hither  on  Friday  or  Monday,  and  plan  the  road 
with  its  accompaniments ;  and  on  Thursday  I  mean  to  come 
over  to  Truro  myself,  and  bring,  the  rest  of  the  instructions 
for  Mr.  Lake's  action.  I  shall  then  send  for  a  young  fellow 
in  Trurov  who*  waa  present  at  the  second' skirmish,  and  see 
whether  his  testimony  will  be  of  any  moment.  And  I  beg 
to  hear  by  the  bearer,  if  you  do  not  tbink  that  the  evidence 
for  the  road,  as  sent  you  last  week,  very  strong  and  power- 
ful. 

Bat  I  wish,  one  argument  and  one  addVess  to  be  soggested 
in  the  brief  concerning  it.  Mr.  Luke^s  witnesses  can  be  but 
negative ;  he  therefore  fights  to  great  disadvantage.  He  can 
only  prove  that  persons  have  gone  through  and  not  been 
atopped ;  but  fifty  each  witnesses  cannot  stand  against  one 
positive  witness  of  people  asking^  leave^  oe  of  people  being 
stopped.    And  this  may  be  strikingly  ezempUned  by  a  fiiet. 

in  towns  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  ways  through  en- 
tries or  courts  to  be  open,  and  for  people  to  pass  through 
them  without  asking  leave,  on  every  day  in  the  year  except 
one.  Upon  one  day  the  passage  is  shut  up,  in  order  to  assert 
the  private  nature  of  it  e  and  tins  does  assert  it.  Here,  there- 
fore, is  the  testimony  of  364  days  superseded  by  the  erideoce 
of  ones  because  that  is  negative  evidence, and  this  is  positive. 

Tbe  address  winch  I  mentioned  is  to  the  uffy,  farmers,  &o. 
upon  tlie  loss  that  would  ensue  to  them,  in  having  their  farm- 
yards made  into  public  roads,  their  poultry-courts  to  be  run 
over  with  carts  and  horses,  their  gates  left  open  for  strange 
pigs  and  other  animals  to  come  and  trespass  upon  them,  and 
at  last,  perhaps,  their  very  right  to  straw  their  farm-yards 
contested  and  denied. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  find  that  Mr.  Luke's  hind, 
Francis  Dungay,  has  been  saying  on  Sunday  andMonda)^,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Golumb,  that  JIfr.  Luke  has  ffiven 
up  the  aetiamfor  the  assault^  and  that  /  have  given  up  Mary 
6enmy*s.  This  comes  from  such  a  man  as  must  know  his 
master's  mind ;  and  it  eomes  to  me  by  Mary  Benny  herself, 
who  has  been  equally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Golumb, 
and  is  just  returned.  I  have,  therefore,  kept  back  all  the  in- 
structions for  the  assaults,  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  that 
this  is  true.  If  I  do  not,  I  shall  bring  them  all  witn  me  on 
Thursday  next. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,       J.  W. 
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The  4ist4nM  frem  home  to  Bodmin  U  ftbovt  IZmiles  to  oMoy^ 
and  about  22  to  aome,  or  about  2 J  generally.  The  witnesses 
in  all  the  causes  reached  Bodmin  about  six  on  Monday  eveu- 
ing.  The  action  for  the  roadN^as  heard  by  three  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  all  the  witnessed  on  that  point  might  then  have 
^onehome.  Some  ofMr.  Luke*s,  R.  Stephens  aad  C.  Wil- 
liams, and  ail  of  Mr.  Whltalter*s  actually  did. 

Mr.  Luke's  action  for  the  assault  was  tried  about  nhie  on 
Tuesday  night*. 

Mary  Benny*s  aotiov  for  the  assault  was  tried  about  elereA 
on  Tuesday  night. 

I,  John  Whitaker,  Bachelor  of  DiTinity,  and  Rector  of  Huaii 
Lanybome,  Cornwall,  do  depose,  ftc.  that  my  maid-servant, 
Mary  Benny,  having  been  ill  used  by  John  Luke,  Esq.  I  did 
famish  her  with  monev  end  credit  for  bringing  an  action  against 
the  said  John  Luke.  That  she  having  subpcenad  myself,  Af  rs. 
Jane  Whitaker  my  wife,  Anne  Peters  one  of  my  maid-servants, 
and  Richard  Philips  a  earpenter  employed  by  me,  to  appear  at 
Bodmin  as  her  witnesses,  I  did  hice  a  double  horse  for  earryinif 
the  said  Richard  Philips  and  Anne  Peters  to  the  seid  town  of 
Bodmin,  at  the  rate  of  9s.  6d.  the  first  day,  9s.  dd.  the  last  day, 
and  Is.  the  intermedialeday  or  days,  and  did  supply  them  with 
money  for  their  ezpenees  to  and  from  and  at  Bodmin.  That  I 
myself  and  Mrs.  Jane  Whitaker  did  also  go  to  the  said  town  of 
Bodmin,  attended  (as  usual)  by  one  man-servant,  upon  my  own 
horses.  That  we  ail  reached  Bodmin  on  Monday  evening,  and 
the  said  cause  wss  not  decided  till  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  night.  That  I  paid  for  the  said  doable  horse,  being 
oat  three  days,  six  shillings.  That  the  said  Anne  Peters  and 
Richard  Philips  cost  me  at  least  fifteen  shillings  each  In  these 
three  days.  That  for  my  own  horse  and  Mrs.  Whitaker's,  I 
think  I  may  Justly  charge  eight  shilUngs,  &e.  fte*  fte. 


LETTER  IV. 

Mr.  Whitaker  to  R.  P. 

Ds AR  Sib, 

I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make  yon  fornot  attending^ 

to  your  two  £»voars  before  the  present  moioeqt,  Butcircani- 

itances  I  trust  will  absolve  me  complet^y  with  yon.  When  yonr 

first  iiivour  reached  my  bands,  I  was  in  (he  midst  of  my  har- 

•TbU  setiOB  wai  tried  by  m  apeftol  Jary  ;bat  th«  Judge  decUred  in  Conrt. 
thtt  Mr.  Loke  should  pay  fot  tUe  jorf,  m  h(,  ttejudKe.  would  hot  certify 
it  WM  requisite. 
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Test,  pnshin?  on  in  instant  expectation  of  my  brother  and  bis 
family,  on  along'  visit  to  me  from  Manchester.  When  yoar 
second  came  they  were  actually  with  me.  I  was  then  so  fnlly 
engaged  with  them,  after  a  separation  of  10  or  11  years  from 
them ;  and  my  friends  around  me  came  in  so  poKtely  to  wel- 
come them  into  the  neighbonrnood ;  that  I  was  not  able  to 
command  a  moment's  leisure  for  any  thing  important.  I  was 
therefore  constrained  to  defer  all  reply  to  ootb,  to  the  depart 
tnre  of  my  friends  and  the  moments  of  my  returnintr  stu- 
dionsness.  These  did  not  return  with  their  departure.  Tbe 
spirit  of  dissipation,  which  this  whirl  of  visits  had  raised, , 
was  not  soon  allayed.  I  fancied^  indeed,  that  your  letters 
would  require  a  deeper  consideration  than  f  now  believe  to 
be  reauisite.  I,  therefore,  still  deferred  what  I  wished  to 
consider  fully.  And  at  last  I  sit  down  to  the  work,  resolved 
to  confine  myself  strictly  to  your  questions,  and  seeing  little 
difficulty  in  giving  you  my  replies  to  them. 

To  your  rrotpectus  I  Know  not  what  to  say.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  jadge  of  your  plan  so  comprehensively  as  either 
to  applaud  or  to  condemn  in  the  whole,  to  approve  or  to  cor- 
rect in  part.  And  I  can  only  say,  that  in  the  historical  pBXts 
of  it  (for  with  the  physical  I  have  no  acquaintance,)  if  you 
can  point  oat  any  special  points  on  whicn  you  think  I  can 
assist  you,  you  may  command  me  to  the  fullest  latitude. 

You  accordingly  point  out  some  in  your  second  letter. 
And  1  now  address  myself  to  the  work  of  answering  it,  hopinjg 
I  may  be  able,  not  to  compromise  the  difference  between  Sir 
6.  Vonge  and  you,  in  the  idle  way  of  the  world's  half-rea- 
soners,  who  thinfc  nothing  more  requisite  in  such  a  case  than 
to  take  the  middle  point  oetwixt  two  opposite  opinions,  but 
to  decide  it  effectually.  My  own  opinion  is  a  aecided  one ; 
and  which  way  it  decidedly  goes,  wtll  soon  appear. 

When  the  ^Phoenicians  traded  here,  who  were  the  inhabit^ 
ants  ?  I  answer,  the  Bellas,  who  came  hither  from  Gaul 
about  350  years  before  Christ;  and  the  Aborigines,  who  came 
hither  from  the  same  country  about  1,000  years  before  Christ. 
As  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Bede,  they  are  wholly  incom- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  point.  They  know  nothing  of  those 
early  times  but  what  the  Romans  and  Greeks  transmitted  to 
them.  To  these,  therefore,  we  must  appeal.  Csesar  is  our 
earliest  author,  and  is  himself  also  our  best.  "Britannise 
*'  pars  interior  ab  iis  ineolitur,  quos  natos  in  insula  ipsE  me- 
**  moria  proditum  dicunt ;  maritima  pars  ab  iis,  qui,  prsedse 
«•  ac  belli  intulendi  causa,  ex  Belgis  transierant, — et  hello 
**  illato  ibi  remanserunt,  atque  agros  colere  cseperunt.''  These 
o2 
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lines  form  tlie  grand  disUnction  of  oar  kland  fathers,  fnem 
the  Belg9i  and  the  aborigines  came  successively*  Caesar  does 
not  inform  us,  H^  only  says  in  another  place,  **  Plurosque 
**  Belgas"  of  Gaul  ^*  esse  ortos  a  Germanis,  Klienamque  an- 
^*iiquUu$  transdnctos,  propter  loci  fertilitatem  ibi  conse- 
**  disse,  Gallosque  qui  ea  loca  incolerent  expulisse."  This 
incident  is  evidently  too  nearly  connected  with  that  above,  to 
leave  any  doubt  upon  our  minds ;  but  it  was  nearly  cotem- 
porary  with  it.  The  Belgs  of  Germany  invaded  Gaul,  seized 
all  the  north-east  of  it  to  the  Marne  and  the  Seine,  [Csesart 
MGallos—- a  Bolgis  Matrona  et  Sequana  dividit,"]  and  then 
progressively  passed  over  into  Britain.  As  posteriour  colo* 
.  nists,  they  Inhabited  the  line  of  the  coast ;  having  dislodged 
tiie  prior  colony  from  it,  and  confined  them  to  the  interiours 
of  the  island.  And  when  either  of  these  colonies  came  hither 
is  pointed  out  to  us  very  happily,  and  with  a  full  con> 
formity  to  collateral  history,  bv  that  little  commentary  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester  in  the  l4th  century,  which  had  been 
strangely  smuggled  out  of  Britain  into  Denmark  and  which 
returned  back  to  its  native  country  about  30  years  a|ro. 
**  A.M.  MMM.  circa  hiec  tempora  cultum  et  habitatnm  pri^ 
^^  mum  Brittanniam  arbitrantur  nonnulli  ;'^  where  we  obserre 
his  actual  reference  to  some  ancient  author  or  authors,  and 
their  dubiousness  concerning  the  precise  year  of  so  remote  an 
event.  But  concerning  the  second  colonjr,  as  coming  in  a 
period  much  nearer  to  the  line  of  Roman  history,  he  speaks 
rrom  his  authors  thus  positively :  *'  A.M.  MMMDCL.  has 
••  terras  intrarunt  Belga.** 

Having  thus  settled  the  points  by  historical  documents,  I 
come  now  to  consider  }rour  moral  probabilities. 

If  the  Britons  came  in  the  conrse  of  progressive  migra- 
tions from  east  to  west,  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  from 
Oaui  into  Britain ;  you  think  they  would  have  lost  the  cha- 
racter of  their  original  country  in  the  long  interval  of  succes* 
si ve  movements ;  and  yet  they  did  not,  yon  apprehend ;  as 
their  religion,  dress,  and  language  bore  a  rery  near  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Asiaticks,  «- 1  know  of  no  such 
resemblance.  There  is  only  a  resemblance  that  was  sure  to 
arise  where  the  origin  was  common,  and  that  exists  between 
all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  in  consequence  of  their  common 
origin — "  qualem  decet  esse  sororum.*^  The  most  striking 
pirt  of  this  resemblance  between  the  Asiaticks  and  the  Britons» 
IS  the  use  of  military  cars.  Yet  the  use  was  equally  common 
to  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  Britons.  And» 
in  these  arguments  from  resemblance^  we  deceive  ourselves 
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(I  think)  by  takioff  (ifeiierai  Mmilarities  for  ptrtieolar,  bv 
coBStderin^  hnman  cbaracten  Ci(  I  may  so  express  myselQ 
9s  nationarcharacteristicft,  and  dv  so  proving  an  origin  to  be 
nnaloffically  true  which  is  historfcally  false. 

'*  The  Draids,**  you  sav  however,  *'  in  many  particulars 
**  resembled  the  Ma^i.'*  i*hat  is,  they  both  pretended  to 
magick.  And  so  did  the  priests  of  Vitziliputzti,  I  be]ie?e» 
&c.  &c.  *'  Oar  Drnids,"  you  add,  **  according  to  Caesar, 
*'  were  senior  to  the  Druids  of  Qau) ;  and  the  latter  used  to 
*'  eonsult  the  former  on  important  occasions."  CsDsar  says 
only,  ^*  Ejfiitimatur  reperta.**  This  W9»  plainly  derived 
only  from  the  succeedinff  fact :  "  Et  nunc,  qui  dili^entias 
**  earn  rem  cognoscere  volant,  plerumqae  illo  discendi  causa 
**  profisciscuntar."  This  is  always  the  case  in  islands,  as  op- 
posed to  continents.  Secluded  from  innovations,  they  retain 
their  primitive  principles  more  firmly.  Mona  was  to  Britain 
what  Britain  was  to  Gaul — the  repository  of  their  original 
theology.  And  then  those  who  bad  no  light  of  history  to 
lead  them,  begran  to  conclude  what  was  accidentally  the  repo* 
sitory,  was  orif(inally  the  fountain  of  it. 

Wtien  mankind  dispersed  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  they 
marched  along  the  fare  of  the  large  continent  of  Asia  by 
movements  gradual  and  progressive.  Nothing  was  done 
**par  saltum."  In  their  migrations  towards  the  west,  they 
would  find  themselves  at  length  obstructed  in  their  advance, 
by  those  waters  that  divide  this  continental  isle  of  Europe 
from  Asia  and  Africa.  This  would  check  the  forward  step's 
of  civilisation ;  and  Egypt,  by  means  of  that  little  junction 
of  land  which  connects  the  continental  isle  of  Africa,  was 
probably  peopled  before  any  part  of  Europe.  Navigation 
at  first  must  have  consisted  solely  in  occasional  exertions  for 
crossing  small  arms  of  the  sea.  A  voyage  from  Asia  to  Bri- 
tain, even  so  low  down  as  the  Toyages  of  the  Phcnicianf, 
would  have  been  a  most  miraculous  effort  of  the  human 
mind :  it  would  have  been  as  unnatural  a«  miracaloot.  The 
land  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

**  Their  place  of  rest,  and  Provldenee  their  galde.*' 

Why  then  should  they  attempt  long  voyages,  to  go  they 
knew  not  whither,  aha  to  seek  nnfruitful  regions  near  the 
pole,  when  they  bad  all  the  soft  climes  of  Asia,  &e.  before 
them,  equally  uninhabited,  and  directly  inviting  them  ?  Nor 
could  they,  if  they  would,  have  taken  such  Toyagcs.  The 
Phsboician  voyages  are  no  proof  to  the  conirarr.  They  were 
in  a  much  later  age,  whaterer  Richard  has  said  (p.  50,)  who 
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makes  the  "  Orseci  Phcenicesqae  mercatores'*  to  have  come 
hither  about  the  original  plantation  of  the  island;  as  the 
Phoenieians  came  hither  only  a  little  before  Herodotas  ;  he 
mentioning  the  Cassiterides  and  their  tin,  bat  not  knoitring 
where  those  i»lands  lay;  and  as  ttie  Grsecians  came  long 
afterwards.  Bat  we  deceive  ourselves  on  these  points,  by- 
using  the  words  Crraeiant  and  Phctniciam  at  large.  The 
men  who  came  trading  to  oar  Cassiterides  were  not  proper 
Phoenicians  or  proper  Greeks :  they  did  not  come  from  Tvre 
and  the  Morea.  The  Greeks  were  the  Phosnicians  of  Mar^ 
ieilt€9t  and  the  Ph«enicians  were  the  Tyrians  of  Carthage 
settled  at  Cadiz.  And,  thas  considered  asCadiziansandMar- 
selllois;  these  bold  voyagers  can  lend  not  a  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text to  a  voyage  from  Asia  to  Britain ;  much  less  of  a 
colonial  voyage. 

Bat  let  me  farther  observe,  concerning  these  voyages.  It 
is  a  common  opinion,  whicli  I  see  yoa  have  adopted,  that 
those  mis-called  Phoenicians  came  to*Me  fouth'Weitem  PorU 
ofthii  ver^  inland  Britain.  They  came  only  to  the  Cassia 
terideit  to  islands,  which  Strabo  shews  us  were  ten  in  number. 
And  the  idea  that  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  Devonshire,  were 
considered  as  islands,  is  all  a  dream  of  romantick  antiqua- 
rianism.  When  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  were  so  well 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Kent  or  Somersetshire,  they  still 
distinj^uished  the  little  islands  of  the  Cassiterides  from  the 
great  isle  of  Britain. 

As  to  «'  the  southern*'  beinf^  **  the  first  inhabited  part  of  all 
**  the  island,"  I  cannot  conceive  whence  you  derived  the  idea. 
On  your  own  Stukeleian  and  Irish  plan  of  a  voyage  of  the 
first  inhabitants  from  Asia  to  Britain,  the  Cassiterides  would 
be  the  first.  Then,  as  they  either  entered  St.  George's  or 
'  the  British  Channel,  Cornwall  would  certainly  be  the  next,  and 
either  the  north  or  the  south  of  Devon  would  be  the  third. 
This  is  said  on  the  supposition  they  pursued  that  progressive 
motion  which  yon  reject  in  the  first  instance.  If  they  did 
net  pursue  it,  then  Ireland  or  the  Scuthains,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
or  Lundy,  Cumberland  or  Kent,  Cathness  or  the  North  Pule, 
might  be  the  next.  When  these  Neptunes  take  such  strides, 
I  would  say  with  Longinus,  the  earth  would  hardly  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  stride  more. 

As  to  etymons  of  local  names,  my  dear  Sir,  remember  they 
must /o//ot0  history.  Etymology  is  a  saacy  gipcey.  She  is 
merelv  a  menial,  and  yet  would  act  the  mistress.  But,  pray, 
keep  ner  down.  And  Armington  is  only  Arman-ton  or 
Arme's  house,  the  ing-  or  an  so  placed  being*  only  the  marks, 
of  the  possessive  case. 
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I  have  thus  given  too  mjr  fentiments,  dear  Sir,  with  great 
frankness  to  you  and  a  special  regard  for  you.  I  consider 
you  as  9  man  of  parts  brilliant  and  strong,  spirited,  enter* 
prising,  and  laborious.  You  have  therefore  all  the  elements 
of  a  great  local  historian  in  yon.  And  l  most  heartily  and 
corduilly  wish  you  all  imaginable  success. 

As  you  have  never  seen  ([  believe)  a  work  ^hich  I  for- 
merly published  on  the  history  of  the  Britons,  and  against 
Macpherson ;  I  have  looked  for  a  copy,  and  beg  your  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  It  will  be  more  full  than  I  can  now  be  upon 
this  subject  And  I  shall  send  it,  with  your  Protpeetui  in- 
closed 10  it»  to  Mr.  Buckland*8,  bookseller*  in  Truro,  ia 
hopes  he  may  transmit  it  soon  to  you  for  Exeter.  This  I 
consider  as  a  verv  trifling  acknowlegment,^  for  the  compli* 
ments  which  you  nave  paid  me  in  your  additional  sonnet. 

When  you  come  into  Cornwall,  I  be^  I  may  see  you  here, 
and  I  beseech  you  to  bring  Mrs.  P.  with  you.  I  .hall  thua 
see  you  with  double  pleasure.  So  will  Mrs.  W.  You  have 
done  so  much  honour  to  wedded  lives,  that  we  both  honour 
jrou  and  Mrs.  P.  for  it.  And  I  shall  think  myself  very  hagpy 
if  I  can  lend  you  any  assistance  in  your  present  enterpnse* 
You  are  in  a  road  as  to  the  historical  part  of  your  enter- 
prise,  over  which  I  have  walked  *'  witn  painful  steps  and 
alow"  very  much  formerly :  even  yet  I  have  not  done  with 
it.  I  mean,  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  published  the  2d  edition 
of  Queen  Mar^,  which  is  all  ready  for  publication;  and 
•  finished  what  is  nearly  finished,  an  nistorical  account  of  the 
Origin  of  Arianism,  which  I  mean  to  publish  before  Mid- 
summer next ;  and  transcribed  a  lar^e  clissertation  which  1 
have  completed,  on  the  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  i 
then  to  complete  a  military  historv  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
and  to  involve  in  it,  of  course,  all  the  points  of  history  here 
noticed. 

Your  Mend, 

J.W. 
J3,  Lanyhome^  JVov.  19, 1789, 


LETTER  V. 

Mr.  W.  to  R.  P. 

DsAftSiE,  Ruan  Lanyhome^  May  29^  1790. 

Your  first  step  towards  acquiring  a  knowledg[e  of  Roman 
Britain,  is  to  make  yourself  well  acquainted  with  Richards 
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Thh  alone  will  make  yoa  '*  wiser  tYian  the  aged'.*'*  And  I 
assure  you  there  is  a  mine  of  valuable  ore  in  bim.  I  found 
the  treasure,  like  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  Gau1%  all  open 
to  every  hand,  yet  all  untouched.  I  seized  the  spoils  with- 
out delay  and  without  sacrilege.  And,  on  the  strength  of 
them,  I  set  up  for  myself.  The  title  of  the  hook  *^  Ricardl 
Corinensis  Commentariolum,"  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1757* 
together  with  Gildas  and  Nennius,  and  selling  at  times  in 
London  for  five  or  six  shillings.  1  have  been  intending^ 
these  14  years  to  reprint  it.  i  wish  you  was  nearer  to  me, 
and  I  would  lend  it  to  you. 

I  have  at  length  induced  "  my  good  neiglibburi"  as  you  may 
fustly  call  him,  Mr.  Tristto  auply  his  lively  and 'brilliant 
talents  to  something  beyond  tne  enterfainmehr  of  an  hour. 
He  has  written  a  pamphlet,  xa&  has  sent  it  to  London.  It  is 
to  be  anonymous.  And  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  announce  its 
title.    But  you  will  be  pleased  when  you  know  if. 

I  have  lately  been  revising  your  version  of  the  Hymn  of 
Orpheus.  I  had  been  struck  with-  it,  when  I  read  it  as  poe- 
try. Mt.  Trist  recalled  it  to  my  memory,  whrn  I  was  read^ 
ing  the  original'  as  theology.  It  is  so  fine,  that  you  suppose 
it  derived  irom  theScriptures.  fitxt  it  is  finer  In  my  opinion, 
in  its  own  real  condition,  as  not  derived  from  the  b*criptures<» 
which  were  then  in  an  unknown  language ;  but  as  derived 
from  that  great  source  of  religion  to  aH  mankind,  without  the 
Patriarchal  or  Jewish  pale^the  first  unwritten  revelations. 

The  hymn  all  refers  evidently,  Ftlrink,  to  the  great  Redeem- 
er who  had  been  promised  to  all  a^es.  Aut  it  is  a  glorious 
proof  of  the  Heathen  belief  in  the  Di  vinity  of  that  Redeemer.  I 
shall  publish  a  translation  of  it,  but  literal' and  in  biank  verse. 
Yours  will  fihine  at  my  expence  in  splendour  of  poetry ;  but 
mine  will  beat  yours  in  accuracy  and  fidelity* 

Yours,  &c.  &c.  J.  W. 


LETTER  VI. 

W.  to  R.  P. 

Jiug.  19.  J790. 
Dbar  Sir, 
I  was  exceedingly  hurt  at  the  rtoeipt  of  your  last  &voar, 
to  find  you  had  been  so  near  to  me,  and  I  bad  not  seen  you. 
1  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  talked  over  the  sub- 
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f**  et  of  oor  leeten,  penoiially  with  yoa  aiider  this  roof.  And 
can  ofily  regret  m^  Iom,  io  joar  departure  withoat  it.  Bat 
I  cateh  at  tbe  promiae  which  yoa  make  jne,  though  you  lay 
not  when,  of  oomin^  with  Mrs.  P.  to  lee  us.  And  let  ine 
hope  it  will  not  be  long,  before  you  come. 
^  With  segard  to  your  noticed  plan,  of  a  collection  of  Fugi- 
tiTc  Poetry  for  Deronshire  and  Cornwall ;  I  am  quite  sur- 
prized at  your  calling  on  the  heavy  Historian  of  Manchester, 
for  effusions  of  poetry.  His  taste *lay,  as  his  work  she.W9>  in 
quite  another  hemisphere,  and  not  a  ray  from  the  Muse's  sun 
could  penetrate  to  him,  through  the  thick  cloud  of  Historical 
Disquisition,  in  which  he  had  wrapped  liimself  round.  I 
have  however,  a  few  morsels  of  poetry  by  me,  composed  by  a 
friend  of  his,  and  which  I  am  at  liberty  to  communicate. 
These  I  shall  be  ready  to  communicate  if  lean  finda  mometft 
for  the  revisal  of  them,  if  I  shall  find  any  worthy  of  trans- 
cription,  and  if  I  can  procure  time  for  transcribing.  I  shalU 
be  at  liberty,  1  suppose,  io  a  month  more ;  and  you  shall  hear 
then  from  me  on.  trie  subject. 

Mr.  Thomas,*  theYicar  of  St.  Merrin,  near  P^dstow,  was 
with  me  a  day' or  two  after  I  received  your  letter.  I  therefore 
commanicate,d  (he  plan  of  a  collection  to  him.  I  considered 
him  as  a  very  likely  contributor.  And  I  knew  that,  as  sivch, 
he  would  be  a  very  useful  one.  He  is  an  excellent  poet.  You 
know  well  bis  (Country  Curate,  I  presume.  It  is  a  poem 
full  of  spirilt  and  sense.  And  he  is  a  sound  scholsu*,  a  lively 
converser,  and  a  man  of  elegant  manners.  I  am  very  inti- 
mate with  blm,  and  am  using  my  influence  to  make  him  sit 
down  in  studiousness,  I'his  alone  is  wanting  to  render  him 
a  bright  and  substantial  scholar.  And  be  \m  promised  me 
to  revise  a  poem  which  *I  had  seen,  and  to  throw  it  into  the 
Dath  Treasury.  But  like  me,  I  believe  he  wants^  leisure, 
though  from  different  causes ;  I  from  over-much  business,  he 
from  overmuch  company.  He  is  now  going  or'gone,  I  fear, 
to  meet  t,he  Marquis  of  Bath'attd  Lora  Weymouth  in  Here- 
fordshire, ,  on  a  shooting  party.  If  he  is,  his  poetry  will , 
vanish  with  his  shot,  ana  be  le'ft  with  the  partiidges  in  Here-  ' 
Tordshire, 

I  am  much  flattered  by  your  «nd  Dr.  Downman*a  praises 
of  my  remarks*  upon  my  old  friend  Gibbon  in  the  English 
Review.  I  originally  intended  to  have  put  my  name  to  the 
concluding' part  of  them.  But  a  project  which  Lord' Lans- 
•downe  suggested  to  me,  of  re-publishing  the  remarks  in  a 

*  thft  isle  Archdeacon  Thomas. 
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munf>lifot,  ^TCttted  this.  And  I  hare  never  been  tbie  to 
find  time  wt  revUing^,  in  order  toexecnte  the  o^r.  What  I 
reeeited  for  the  remarke  from  the  proprietor  of  the  ReTi^ir, 
inM  80  nraob  as-faidaoed  me  to  think  or  pnrobasittg  aipieee  of 
plate  with  it.  I  dwelt  long  enoo^th  upon  the  id^  to  deter* 
mine  upon  a  cup,  and  to  meditote  thia  macription  for  k:— 

This  Taae  I  owe  to  Oibbom^s  renlas  bold, 
Cztraeted  silter  from  his  spdnous  gold. 

And  then  I*abandoned  the  project,  and  bought  hooka  with 
the  money. 

ThiSy  nowcTer,  with  the  eighth  volnme  of  the  Arch«olo- 
ria,  ia  all  that  ever  I  reviewed.  I  have  not  leisure  enongh 
from  my  own  works  to  review  the  works  of  others.  I  re-> 
tamed  some  monlba  ago  several  volumes,  that  had  been  aent 
fne  for  reviewing^  And  I  have  now  had  two  quartos  by  me 
Ihese  ejght  or  nine  weeks,  waiting  for  my  perusal ;  but  I  shall 
not  beule  to  look  at  them  till  Ibave  sent  off  ihy  Origin  of 
Arianism  to  the  press.  This  will  plead  my  excuse  suffi- 
iBiently,  with  you,  for  dedining  to  review  your  Discourses, 
•nd  year  English  Orator,  book  4th.  I  never  yet  reviewed 
•nav  work  bnt  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon,  however^  for  the  present 
^of  your  Oratob  and  your  Discourses.  I  had  read  both  with 
great  pleasure.  Only  your  Discourses  appeared  to  me  to 
want  what  I  should  never  expect  to  be  wanting  ih  a  poet — 
a  little  more  of  the  affectionate.  Popular  addresses  should 
«lwa3ra.  be  directed  at  the  close,  to  the  most  active  part  of  na 
-all,  onr.  passions. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  your  Delineation  of  Roman  and 
British  Monnmenta  in  Devonshire.  I  will  then  give  yon  my 
fall  Mmtiments  npoh  them. 

The  Major  Drewe  whom  yon  mention  1^^  )»f  onr  College, 
i  apprehend*  and  the  younger  brother. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  and  Master  William  Cardew  are  coming  here 
on  Mo|iday^  to  spend,  alas!  only  three  days  with  ni. 
,,  On  ^Ti^ffg  What  I  have  said  a^ont  the  poetry,'  I  add  with^ 
oat  affectation,  that  jron  may  depend  upon  receiving  some 
ipet^  pieces  af  .mine  in  four  fff  five  weeks. 

Tours,  &v.  J.W^ 

F»  S.— The  ifbllowiiw  were  the  passages  in  your  E.  Orator> 
which  atmck  me  most  forcibly  .—- 

In  those  arenues  that  erit 
0*er-areh*d  a  Baoot  (prood  to  embower  aaeh  worth-^ 
Sueh  virtues  in  their  venerable  shade ;) 
There,  musing  oft  onXuture  seeaea,  lie  formed 
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The  prospect  of  ideal  good — to  flow 
From  his  iropassion'd  preaching.    Nor  unmarked 
His  deeent  fane,  nor  onreviewM  his  charge; 
That  not  at  distance  from  his  natal  spot^ 
Beyond  the  wbody  Tamar,  Fancy  trae'd ; 
And,  as  she  spread  the  glowing  tint,  it  seem*d 
No  fairy  picture:  For  yoong  Hope  relicT'd 
T^ith  golden  rays,  each  figure  FanCy  dre^. 
*Twas  then,  with  honest  independence  flush *d, 
Oft  would  he  cry, — '  Ye  yisions,  tho*  so  fair, 

*  Perhaps  ye  promise  vainly  !    For  the  maslc 

*  Of  dark  deceit,  too  often  worn  for  you, 

*  Shall  ncTcr  hide  one  generous  feelinf?  1    Far 

*  From  this  untainted  bosom  be  the  lure 

'  That  leads  through  Flattery's  maze  the  eringing  crew. 

*  If  my  sincerer  aims  be  frustrate  all; 

*  Whilst  the  corrupt,  the  versatile  ascend 

*  To  rich  preferment  through  the  path  whose  dust 

*  I  would  disdain  to  tread^  or,  treading,  shake 

*  Indignant  from  my  feel ;  if  every  wish, 

'  Urg*d  by  no  mean  ambition,  should  arise 

'  Unsanction^  ;  then,  not  sorrowing.  Would  I  hail-— 

*  Then  would  I  hail  thy  bowers,  paternal  scat ! 

*  Where  I  might  yet  retircj  and  •*  eat  my  bread 

*  In  privacy  and  peace.*'    There  might  i  rest ; 

*  My  slumbVing  hoped  of  honour  andibtarb'U 

*  By  those  who,  prono  to  adulation,  pour 

*  With  a  deceitful  smile  the  cold  applause  ;— 
'  Happy  (the  hollow  sycophant  unknown 

'  To  those  pure  shades)  as  there,  where  pawning  age 
'  First  weav*d  its  wayward  fancies,  I  review, 

*  Through  the  dim  vale  of  years,  each  mellow  trace 

*  Of  cMl dish  Joy  and  youthful  bliss  serene. 

*  There,  where  the  veteran  umbrage  of  the  beech 

*  Overhangs  the  crossed  brook  that  gurgling  laves 

*  Its  wreathed  roots^  or  the  long  waving  limes 

*  Have  darlcen*d  their  broad  shadows,  may  I  oft 

*  Attune  the  p&storal  song  ;  or,  pondering  o'er 

'  The  ruthless  times  when  Cromweirs  hosts  oppress'4 

*  My  loyal  fathers,  hail  in  many  a  tone, 

*  Pensive  and  deep,  the  visionary  forms 

*  Of  ancestry^  that  with  majestic  air 

*  Swim  by  the  moon-beam,  through  the  glimmering  trees.'* 

Such  his  fond  thought :  and  may  his  heart  retain 
Its  youthful  fires !    But  tho'  the  willing  Muse 
His  sacred  labours  may  relieve,  and  cfhase. 
With  a  benign  serenity^  the  gloom 
Which  settles  on  the  melancholy  brow ; 
Never  may  indolence  inspire  the  dream 

H 
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That,  first,  in  a  delioloiis  laogttor-eneps 
Throa|(1f  thediMolriiifl^  fnune,  yet  givefrkoW 
•  To  qualms  and  ceaseless  heart-akes  1  Xhea  ralMHv 
Ye  Hopes,  fair  proaiiriiiff,  that  only  wing 
The  soul  to  vigorous 'action !  Then  retuni 
"The  preacher's  energetic  toils  I  And  come, 
DigressiTc  Muse, to  note theraas Ibeyrlse.'* 

**  Then  deem  not  (as  my  previoQB«lriMi»-haTe4»iftf^lit) 
^eiigioH  a  cold  metapbysie  ftfrn. 
Musing  o'er  moral  problems,  and  eonfla'd 
To  Wisdom's  eyes  alone, — Behold,  «he  sits> 
While  FoilA  onTeils  her  to  the  vulgar  gaze« 
Streaming  cherubic  effioeuce  o'er  her  heaven 
Of  spotless  azure !  To  the  daaaling  light, 
Ifer  everlasting  robe  the  asbestos  floats 
In  vivid  folds.    Around  her  emerald  throne 
The  Passions  tremble  at  her  awful  beck— 
^'  Her  ministers  as  flaming  flre,**  to  waft 
Into  the  mortal  ,bosom  the  pure  spark 
Ethereal,  that  refines  our  thought!    Heaeefly 
The  words  that  burn  ;  while  her  imf  nisi ve power 
Imparts  an  oratory  only  less 
Than  whatinspir'd  the  Apostles,  when  of-old 
They  spake  all  tongues,  and  saw  Coofumoa's-ceign, 
The  curse  of  jarring  Sbinar,  disappear.'* 


'^     i:et*ervii. 

Mn  W.  to  Sir  Chih»tophbr  Hawiein^. 

Dear  Sir, 

Amidst  yotrr  attenttoitis  to  PafHim^ftiryolij^ects,  t 
liope  you  will  have  leisure  to  peruse  a  ne^v  dissertation  from 
me,  in  fayour  of  my  former  heroine  Queeti  Mary.  You  will 
see  what  has  ^iven  occasion  to  it— a  present  from  a  gentle* 
man  whom  I  knew  only  from  this  act.  He  has  done  himself 
the  honour  of  bestowing  his  original  miniature  upon  4>ne  of 
Mary's  viBdicators;  and  he  has  done  me  the  honour  of  making 
me  that  one.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  compliment^  and  rery 
happy  in  the  miniature.  The  oontdmplation  of  it  has  suggested 
the  remarks  which  I  baye  here  drawn  up,  and  ivbteh  form  a 
little  kind  of  new  vindication  of  her.  But  my  principal  ain^ 
1  own,  has  been,  to  dwell  on  the  circumstances  of  her  mur- 
4eT^  to  throw  in  new -circumstances,  additional  t^  tlie  welU 
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kliowii ;  and  to  point  from  all  the  rmng^  indignation  of  tbo  . 
pabUcIc  a^inst.  Elizabeth.    And  i  now  inelose  the  whole  to 
yon^  for  the  perasal  of  yo%  Mr.  JohnrBawkiosy  M«.  Lnmis*. 
den,  and  Mr.  €haknere« 

Th0  donor  of  this  original  m\v\^\nfe^  in  his  letter  to  me, 
has  with  srrcat  delicacy  hinted  to  me,  that  he  had  refused 
considerable  offers  for  it.  Kven  .one  of  the  best  modellers 
in  this  orperhaps  any  other  country,  he  says,  gave  him  a 
bust  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  mfide  from  •  the  feimoas  picture  of 
the  Cardinal  at  Oxford,  merely  for  being  allowed  to  see  the 
miniature..  These  ai^> two.  particolars  ^wfiich  ei^anoe  the 
yalue  of  it  highly. 

Mr.  Lumisden,  I  fancy,  will  be  particularly  ffli^4;t0rper.^ 
the.  floooant  of  it  tneloaedk    I  haife.  tbeKefece  afQressea  a  few 
limeS'  to  hi«a^  inyoiur.cover  $  as  I  have  «4dreBsed  abetter  tp.. 
Mr.  Ghalmere,  on:that  aj|d  other  subjects^    WhjBn.youjhavi^* 
satisfied  yoor  curiosityy.  you  fm^y  tra^mit  the  I)iss^rtittto^, 
ta  them.   An.d«.when  the^ ,an4  MfyJoim  .Hawkiiis .are.j^tUii, 
fied,  yoa:niiy'then',send  it-.ta  theqasMrter  forwliivh  i^.^SM^^r 
dresaedt^Mn  Nielw>lsi  pri^er,:Rf)d|l4ioQ<}onrtYFl»tr9^eejt: 
ivlio  is  the  manager. of  the  Gentlemfm'-^  J^fagaxine*    lMvf\K 
OMkeiBe  haippy  to  hear  that!yid«  hsi^je.befsn  pleaj^^:w4tb;,it,|, 
faeinei  dear. Sir,  with* great  TPj^MTili  a^.withmyA9i«pliin9Ata., 
to  Mr.  John  Hawkins» 

Yonr  qpoat  obtedien^ 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Ruan  Lfmyhomey  Ptb.  M\  1791. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Sir  Christopber-Hawkii^s  te  Mr.  Whitakbr. 

Mt  Dear  Sir» 

I  think  you  have  completely  elucidated  the  dress 
of  your  Queen  as  well  as  vindicated  her  character,  Y«n 
have  veird- her- remaint-  from  the  indecent  cuviosijy  of  the 
vulvar,  apd  the  savage,  ferocity  of  the  servants  of  Elisabeth. 
And  you  have  made  your  Queen  die  with^  the  becoming  dig- 
nity sni^d  to  the  greatness  of  her  mind  as^  well  as  of  her 
hm\y.  ^  - 

You  have  described  what  was  not  ^een:  had  you  nnlsced 
and  unbuttoned  what  you  have  so  well  described,  it  might 
be  said  you  had  taken  liberties.    Ihilike  the  modern  beaux 
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ea^er  to  place  their  niistrett  in  euerpo,  and  not  nTmlia|r 
vourself  of  the  liberty  allowed  pictoribas  atqae  poetis,  yoa 
naive  exhibited  her  beauty  by  clothing  her,  and  proved  tho 
dignity  of  her  mind  hy  the  propriety  <tf  her  dress, 

Yoars»&c.  C.  H.* 


LETTER  IX. 

Mr.  W.  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins., 

^Dear  Sir, 

A  few  days  ago,  F  did  myself  the  pleasare  of  trans-^ 
n^itting  to  yon  a  little  dissertation  on  an  original  portrait  of 
Qneen  Mary,  now  in  my  possession.  But  I  mast  beg  the 
favour  of  you  at  present,  not  to  send  it  as  I  had  originally 
destined  it  to  go,  to  the  Gentlenum^  Magasfine.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, by  this  morning's  post,  has  made  me  think  better  of  it 
than  I  aid,  and  induced  me  to  think  of  having  it  printed  as 
something  accidentally  additional  to  my  Vindication.  I 
therefore  mean  to  put  a  new  head  and  tail  piece  to  it,  and  to 
enlarge  the  body  of  it  with  some  new  matter.  And  I  reoaest 
you  to  return  it  to  me,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lumisden  has  clone 
with  it ;  remaining,  in  jgreat  haste, 
0ear  Sir, 

Yours  afectionately, 

J.  WHITAKER. 
Sttnday  Nom^  March  13,  1791. 


LETTER  X. 
J.  Whitakbr  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sui, 

1  have  just  received  your  favour,  and  reply  to  it 
instantly. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  you  (for  I  never  heard  of  th# 
fact  before)  that  you  have  been  wantonlv  and  malignantly 
attacked  in  the  supplement  to  the  Gent,  Magazine.  1  feel 
for  you.  Much  depends,  in  a  work  like  yours,  upon  the repu* 

*  This  is  an  elegant  letter^ 
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tfttion  tliat  you  keep  up  in  th«  eoanty.  Yoa  have  also  a  larg^ 
portion  of  enyy  to  encoanter,  froni  the  honoar  done  yba^  iii 
f  inglin^  you  out,  so  youn^  i»  years^  and  so  mueb  a  stranger, 
for  wrUiBg  the  Coitnlf  Uialory :  Evt/rv  man  has ; — ^who  steps 
out  of  his  rank  in  8a.ciety,^ana  leaves  his  equals  and  contem- 
poraries behind  him.  1  feel  it  even  doit  myself,  at  thia  f4- 
Tanced  staj^e  of  my  authorship.  More  probably  yonr  anta- 
gonist is  Mr.  f ,  who  has  boien  loBlST  fttteiQpHog  mis- 
chief against  yon,  was  silenced  by  yonr  bold  attack  in  May 
l«il,  ml  bM  nov  begun  to  spit  his  venom  against  yon  again. 

Whaeftg  he  is,  {  will  grapple  with  Urn  for  yonr  sake^  and 
nm  ghA  yom  Imve  invited  me  tg  do  so. 

1  nm  |«al  now  in  Ibe  right  bunoor  for  panegyming  yon. 
I  Imvjft  been  neviewi«g  yo«r  Pofma  ajid  Discoorsea.  1  finished 
the  review  4if  ll«e  letter  oniy  veste^day.  Wh^n  they  will  be 
.^tisbed,  I  do  «ott  know.  I  am  Jioiv  publishing  a  Rcv|ev 
•fithe  Archseologia,  Vol.  JXtb,  and  of  Berington's  History  of 
Hsmry  II,  f.  shall  send,  when  Ui^se  are  puhliahed  comnUteLy, 
•  Qiedew  af  JU>dge*s  lUuatratio^s  of  British  Biography,  lee. 
m  3  vol.  quarto.  And  your  works  wiU  ccyne  next,  I  sup- 
|KMef  or  piQrhaps  with  J^odge.  1  liave  written  jsq  much  more 
fipoi  the  ArQbssologia  ^hao  ibe  Review  ci^  take,  tduut  I  be- 
li4Mre  I  ifhaU  print  the  whole  in  a  pamphlet  without  a  name. 

I  am  almost  sorry  to  h^r  that  our  roKM«  ajce  ready  for 

fttblicAtion.  1  have  been  repeatedly  vexed  with  myself  that 
did  not  withdraw  tay  share  of  them  last  Visitation.  I  was 
inclined  to  do  s^,  but  did  not  Mt  decisively.  Togoin com«- 
pany  with  you  as  an  antiquary,  might  not.disgnioe  jne;  hot, 
as  a  poet,  you  will  be  ashamed  of  your  partner.  This,  how- 
ever, I  say  very  unaffectedly;  and  so  leave  the  peer  and  the 
pedlar  to  move  on  together. 

In  my  review  of  your.DiscQunes  and  Poems,  I  have  taken 
care.to  do  the  full  duty  of  a  friend ;  and  not,  with  extorted 
pndses  and  cordis^l  .cervsiire^,  ^t^h  the  map  that  I  was  pre- 
tending to  caress.  I  have,  however,  used  the  prudent  policy 
of  blaminji^  you  in  some  petty  and  incidental  points.  I  thus 
jibffow  ft  slight  shade  over  tbeglaneofmypaoegytieal  colours. 
(And  I  conclnde  in  ^sfnll  radiation  pf  pravie. 

.Infthis.apdtipiavery.other  pDint,  :I  sh^U  always  he  ;happy 
i0  star  you,  bofv  oMich  I  esteem  you.  Ferhapa  J  4un  the 
jnone  ready  to  aayjo,  beqauae  <!  i^now  experimentaUy  ttbe 
4#^^  that  m^stbeae^ynu  io  every ;vM>.vement,  and. if onld 
rejoice  to  strangle  your  rising  lamp  of  day  with  darkness.  I 
haveiaflfiordlQ^ytakenthe  Ji^rty  of  giving  a  '&cateh  hint 
h2 
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through  tlie  press  to  my  Lord  of  Exeter,  that  ht  ovghl  t« 
prefer  you. 

And  I  remain,  with  great  repird,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  friend  and  servant, 

J.  WHITAKBR. 
Tue9dmy^  Feb.  7>  1792. 

Mrs.  W^.  joins  me  in  kindest  compliments  to  Mrs.  P. 

N.  B. — A  i^ntleman  in  this  neigbbonrbood,  who  bas 
kteljr  been  in  Oxford,  wrote  me  word  on  his  arriTal, 
that  my  Arianism  met  with  *^  great  applanse'^  there.  I 
replied,*that  be  flattered  me  very  agreeably  by  the  intelli- 
gence. This,  I  suppose,  made  him  alter  his  note.  A  feir 
days  afterward,  he  called,  suppressed  entirely  the  ^  ffrent 
applause,"  and  mentioned  ovXy  what  was  an  implied  and  ge- 
neral censure.  I  saw  the  meaning  of  all  this.  And  the  same 
gentleman  bas  now  assured  me,  that  the  great  applause  was 
true,  and  that  the  censure  was  only  to  one  single  point,  to 
the  manner  too,  and  not  to  the  matter — to  the  manner  in 
which  I  expose  Mahomet's^  paradise.— But  I  ha?e  enooun* 
lered  more  en  vy  just  at  this  moment,  I  believe,  from  a  story 
that  is  in  circulation  here,  and  that  I  hear  from  the  laitu — of 
a  nobleman  in  administration  speaking  very  handsomely  of 
my  writing,  and  saying  The  King  must  do  something  for 
me.  This,  yon  will  think,  is  enough  to  set  up  ail  the  little 
souls  about  me,  in  open  sedition  against  me.  Bat  ^^aome- 
thbg  too  mooh  of  this." 


LETTER  XI. 

J.  Whitakxe  to  R.  P. 

Dbar  Sir, 

1  threw  aside  all  my  own  studies^  and  set  to  work 
upon  answering  D.  H.  I  was  busy  at  it,  when  the  Bishop 
ot  Derry  in  Ireland,  Earl  of  Bristol  in  England,  came  and 
spent  a  day  with  me.  I  thus  lost  the  only  post  left  me,  of 
having  mjr  Vindication  even  noticed  in  February  Maganine, 
and  promised  for  March,    I  sent  it,  however,  by  the  foUow- 

*  The  pieture  of  Mahomet*s  Paradise  it  certainly  glowing  to 
a  degree  of  voluptBonsneii. 
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JDff  poft,  and  believe  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  next.  I  wrote 
it  uastiljr  under  all  these  circamstances  of  delay,  put  the  ini- 
tials of  my  own  name  to  it,  and  hare  spoken  as  warmly  in 
your  favour  as  friendship  itself  would  dictate. 

Mr.  Nichols  seems,  by  your  account,  to  have  rather  taken 
part  with  von  than  against  you.  He  will  also  doyon  the 
justice,  I  d,ouht  not,  of  inserting  my  Vindication.  The  inte- 
rest of  bis  Magazine,  which  is,  of  course,  the  pole-star  of  his 
movements,  will  put  him  upon  this  conduct.  A  reciproca- 
tion of  attacks  and  defencesj.  if  not  protracted  to  tediousness, 
will  1^  a  new  life  to  his  miscellany. 
I  remain,  in  great  haste. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend,^ 
J.  WHITAKBR. 
Fridajf  Evenitig^  March  9, 1792. 


LETTER  XII. 

J.  Whitakbr  to  R.  P. 

Monday  Evtningt  May  7»  1792» 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  tlie  two.  volumes  of  poems..  I  did 
not  mean  to  open  them  immediately  ;  but  the  impatience  of 
my  girls  opened  them  unawares  to  me,  while  they  were  on 
the  quest  or  pictures.  I  then  looked  at  the  preface,  and  thank 
you  for  the  very  friendly  manner  in  which  you  have  menp 
tioned  me. 

You  ask  me,,  in  which  of  the  English  Reviews  I  shall  have 
any  of  my  criticisms..  I  answer,  that  some  are  now  in  publi- 
cation there ;  and  thai  yon»  who  know  my  style  so  well, 
ought  to  have  known  me  there.  The  criticisms  on  Bering- 
ton*s  History  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  those  on  the  Arche* 
ologia»  Vol.  IXth«  which  have  now  continued  for  three  or 
four  months  past,  were  wsitten  beneath  the  shade  of  thb  aca^ 
demick  bower.  The  criticisms  on  Lodge's  Illustrations  of 
British  History^  Biography,  and  Manners,  in  3  vols.,  qnarto, 
which  were  published  (1  believe)  for  the  first  time  on  the 
1st  of  this  monXh,  and  will  be  continued  for  two  or  tliree 
months ;  are  equally  shots  from  the  demi-culveria  of  R.  L. 
But,  in  saying  this,  I  say  what  few  know  and  none  must  tell. 
When  these  and  remarui  upon  your  Orator  and  your  Di&> 
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doanes  are  iftisTted,  I  shall  not  bare  aoy  thing  more  tin  next 
Winter. 

I  euibraee  yoar  proposal  with  pleasure,  of  exdianging' 
works  for  works.  1  shall  write  to  one  of  my  booksellers  in 
^ree  or  four  weeks,  with  some  more  of  my  remarks  upon 
hodgh.  i  sh*n  then  order  down  a  set  of  my  works. .  And  f 
Aaff  waft  with  impatience  for  yoor  History  of  Deronsfaire. 
O^ly  yon  thall  send  me  in  the  mean  time,  if  yon  please,  the 
bst  edfition  of  yoar  Theocritas. 

As  to  the  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall,  I  certainly  shall 
not  undertake  it.  1  never  intended  to  do  8t|.  ^  I  was  only 
prompted,  in  a  paroxysm  of  local  antiqaartanism,  'to  put  a 
few  notices  tof^ether  that  i^lated  to  f^eneral  history  and  that 
of  my  own  clarish;  and  to  superadd  a  few  detached  ohserTa* 
tions,  that  chance  presented  to  my  hand.  All  these  I  still 
reserve  for  you,  when  Deronditre  shall  hare  receired  its 
history  from  a  Gornishman,  and  when  the  fugitive  shall 
return  to  his  native  land.  If  I  should  ever  leave  this  county 
before  you  return  into  it,  I  shall  be  happy  to  deposit  my 
papers  in  your  hands,  -As  a  pledge  of  my  regard,  a  lejracy  of 
antiquarianism,  and  an  incitement  to  undertake  the  history. 

Your  health,  indeed,  I  apprehend  from  your  account,  is  at 
tinses  precarious.  You  should  attend  to  this,  my  dear  Sir. 
You  Hre  yet  youmg,  and  have  probably  a  long  race  of  use- 
fulness to  run.  You  should  not  abridge  this,  by  too  great 
ft\»dentarfiieS8.  Vour  poetical  nerres  will  not  bear  the  conti- 
nued applieation  that  we  prose4tten  can  undergo.  **The 
Nisitoean  Hoh^s  har^y  nervd"  can  do  ieat»  of  energy  and 
strength,  that  iht  fine-fbrmed  anlelone  eannot  pretend  to  do. 
In^btner  words,  strain  not  your  heiltii  too  much.  Remember 
that,  next  to  Religion,  the  prime  blessing  of  life  is 'Health. 

I  aita  going  on,  thank  God,  perfectly  in  hedlth,  yet  won- 
^ifrAilly  sedisntary.  My  'Private  -Life  of  Queen  Mary,  which 
i  inea^t  6Y)ly'to  Vrattser(be,  I  hart  been  greatly  enlamng. 
Ohe  vy>lilme  I  finished  last  week,  and'the  other  I  shdll^^ra 
Ito  'a  day  or  two.  I  woM  gladly «end  ft  up  to 'London  before 
lliclfaaetauis.  6nt,  though  tfluree-fbitrths  I  consider ns  already 
written,  yetl  believe  1  must  not  think  of  pushing  on  so  n- 
pi^.    I  love  to  wrife  rapidly,  and  to-  revise  leisurely. 

We  have  had  a'SlnguHir  character  with  us-^the  BiMiop  of 
Ben^.  He  h  hfgeti^&tny  lirely,'anda'nnidf  great  taale  m 
Sculpture,  painting,  *«nd  urehitecfure,  >Ue  esme  and  took  « 
bfed  nere,  Ihi^n  vtrent  to  Ply mo^Mh  Dodt,  tetttmed  two  er  tfcree 
Wcieks  aftenritrd,  aiMeame  profisscfd)y  to'  spend' two  days  in 
talking  Greek' With  ttfe.   ^U'luure^eeadeveMiiiglMtbiM 
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*vtK6»  three  days"  he  Baid  in  his  premoDitory  letter,  "and 
"  want  to  chew  the  cad  of  it  with  you.*'    He  came  accord- 
ifi|;ly;  we  talked  over  Polvblaa;  and  I  have  written  to  him 
since.    He  ia  not  convinced^  and  1  am  not  converted. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  friend  and  servant, 

J.  WHITAKER. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Mr.  Whitakbr  to  R.  P. 

Sept.  20,  1794 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

A  man  who  has  been  an  author  so  long  as  you  have 
been,  must  have  experienced  a  reciprocation  of  praises  and 
censures,  and  be  seasoned  to  them  both.  A  circumnavigator 
of  the  globe  should  smile  at  the  gales,  that  may  justly  alarm 
a  fresh-water  sailor  in  the  channel.  And  surely  any  blasts 
that  can  blow  from  either  of  those  quarters,  are  not  tornadoes 
to  sink,  or  hurricanes  to  sweep  away  the  vessel ;  are  not 
even  the  equinoctial  storms  of  the  moment  of  my  writing ;  are 
merely  the  scented  winds  of  Cotton's  Eolus.  Do  vou  think 
the  impertinence  of  such  a  man  ever  moves  me  ?  No,  truly  I 
And  shall  it  move  you?  Not  if  you  are  just  to  yourself, 
just  to  your  friends,  just  to  the  dignity  of  literature.  ^  The 
man  is  too  **  impudent**  not  to  be  noticed^  but  too  insignifi- 
cant  to  be  noticed  with  vexation  by  either  you  or  me.  As 
to  the  other  writer,  I  have  always  supposed  him  to  be  that 
puppy  P.,  and  could  have  given  him  a  hearty  kick  upon 
the  breech,  had  he  been  present  when  I  read  his  remarks. 
This  man  has  been  also  upon  me,  repeatedly  upon  me,  and 
in  his  native  manner  of  vulgar  coarseness  upon  me.  But  do 
I  fear  him  ?  Sooner  than  f  would  do  so,  I  would  cry  out 
with  one  of  the  heroes  of  Homer, 

Open,  thou  earth,  and  hide  a  warriour's  shame. 
And  shall  you  fear  a  man  who  is  a  blackguard  by  education 
and  a  scoundrel  in  life,  an  infidel,  and  a  blasphemer  ? 
•  •••••• 

For  12  years  was  I  engaged  in  law-snits  about  tithes,  had  all 
the  laity  against  me  of  course,  had  all  the  clergy  deserting  me, 
both  cleri>y  and  laity  depressing  my  character;  the  clergy, 
to  bamble  a  man  who  presumed  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to 
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prinf,  as  If  he  was  snpenonr  to  tlieiio ;  tbe  laity,  to  beat^owit 

a'boidauerter  of  clerical  rifi^hM  against  their  usarpations* ; 
eten  the  very  Bishbp  turalo^  against  me,  and  wtee  the<laitr  ' 
proclaiming'  I  shbuld  hedegradeAt  the  clergy  expecting  I  * 
should  be  openly  admonUhed  by  the  Bivhop  at  the  Visita- 
tion. In  this  sitaation,  M rtf;  Vr.  trtmbliag  for  the  conse- 
quence, abd  therefore''  (though  under  another  pretence^  re- 
solving to  go  with  me,  I  set  out  for  the  Visitation,  was  thrown 
from  my  horse,  taken  up  senseless^  and  carried  back  to  my 
house.    Mr.  ■■■■  was  sent  for,  to  carry  my  apology  for 

non-attendance  to  the  Bishop.  His  look  convinced  me  be 
thought  my  hurt  only  a  pretence  to  avoid  an  attendance. 
This  cured  me  instantly.  I  had  a  plaister  applied  to  my 
head,  re-mounted  my  horse,  went  to  the  Visitation,  had  more 
talk  than  an^/other  man  at  the  table  with  the  Bishop,  and 
returned  to  the  erief  (I  fear^  of  some  of  my  brethren,-  to>  the- 
a^nazemeht  of  all  the  laity,  m  good  health  and  in  high  spirits. 
I 'mention  all  this,  to  shew  you  how  1<  have  weathered 'nwch' 
greater  diffictihie^  'than  any  whicfal  yon  can  'hive*  td  weairtief* 
Religion,  ittdetftd,-  iv'as  my  stfppotti  **Btme^ui  sidera^fiiU 
**ctt"  was  my  maxim.  And  at  last  I -triumphed  over*  ail  op-' 
position^  over-awed  th^  Bishops  suMued  my  *  pari»hioBers« 
and  now*  hkve  my  p&tish  itt  abHter'stateof  subjectioB  and  • 
amity  towards  me,  than  any  of  tbe  parishes  of  my  neigh- 

Smrs  are  to  them;    ^<  Qa  aildi  do  you  likewise;"     Trust  in  * 
od,  exeirt  yoiirselfwithvigottr;  and  you  will  succeed  finally* 

I  have  tbos  written  a  long  letter  to  y^n,  in  the  midst-  of 
tbint  domestic  afflictions.  My  second' giri  and  Mi's.  W.  were 
ill  for  we^ks  in  the  winter,  of  a' putrid  fever;  andi  about 
three  weeks  ago,  Mrs.  W.  was  obliged  to  fetch  away  from 
school  at  Faliiioulh'  the  oldest  and> the  youngest^  both  ill  at- 
the  same  disorder.  They  hkv^  htftti  ever  since  in  bed.  The 
physician  says  thkt  tfae'crisis'ii  past  with  the  youngestrand 
ilf  seem'd,  sihce  ho  was  here,  to  be  equally  past  withttneeldest. 
Yet  they  are  both  very  ^veak  in  body,  and  very  lowin'spi<> 
rits;  Atid  I  fear  for  Mirs.  W.  so  much  about  them  as  she  is^ 
and  so  often  called  up  to  them  in  the  night  "If'  l-'am  be-- 
reaved  of  ker,  I  am  bewaved  indied,'* 

I  beg  my  respects  to  Mrs.  P.  Mrs.  W.  h^gp  hers  to  you* 
and  her.  I  may  piirhaps  be*  permitted  by  that  sickness,  to 
take  some  rides,  and'  travel  into  your  neighbourhood.  It 
I,  do,  1  will  certainly  wait  upon  Mrs.  P.  and  you,  and  pro« 
Utk  in  periott  how  muchf  I  am. 
My  dear  Sit, 

Tdur  friend  and  servmt. 
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.  I.b«li6?e:I  never  told' von  that ;.Gf!afp*alMelirill, 

Mha  did  keep  a  plentiful  ta^Ie  in  Brewer-street^. London, apd 

.littd'(l  believe)  Pmkerton  onaSanday  to  eatliig^g^poddiii^ 

.  «iid  hear  hU  frivQlooa  talk ;  referred.me  to  idaga^ined  and 

Revie^vs^  tu;  aliew:  i$w<u  a  dw^nbt^tle  b€iw$en,  tf«w  ■  jl^his 

:aliewe<iiiHi  ivhat  Ihi  e:i(p9cied  honk  his countrviQanP^nkertoa 

.  when  hejbad  not  etri|u;kone.  stroke;  and  the  battle  was  :t(iere- 

*  fore  all  npoo  one  side.  Yet  sdch  ivas  his  ifear  of  me,  I  believe^ 

that  he  left  Widon  after  my  hearing  from  bim„^nd{  retired 

jiptOrSj^^otlQiid,  with  a.^^soltttionrc^. visiting.  Lpnoon  119  inpirek 

¥etyone  countcymanf  af.h^s,  to  fvhoii(i  ;^;seq^  a  jCppy  of  pay 

HannibaU  hs^  j(i>t  ivHt^nto  tellme»  that  heJxaf.novf  in  the 

..  pffess^  and  slraUpHbUsb  this  jsiooti^,  of  the  next,  a  pamphlet 

■  upon:. my  workH.agree^g  «(ithme.  s^id,>i^p)aafl.ing;me  in 

.  «eiiera1|  only  diffedlog  frpin  me  in  one  pr  two  particulars* 

The  author  of  this  is.  one  who  has  been  mi^cljiapiMauqe^^r 

'  one  publication,,  but.  hais  so  much. of  si^pl^  mpdesty^atkoiit 

him  as  not  tp^  nrefix  his  nami9/tp  this  work-or  to  [that.  '^ 

^  ••  Mr*  PowniaU  aJso»  .1  h«ar»  isr  fretting  ^d  fj^xnjng  a)^  ffhat 

I  have. said .Qonceriiding^tm.  >  I  ki^wKim.  i^fso|i^llypi,^d 

(  know  him  to-h?  as  man  qi  ge^u^*  1^  4ff  .has>.  ojeen  ^oiue,tinie 

1. -menacing.  tp.puhUshagj^jnst  n^e}.  biM^  thia,w/eek  J(,havc(^;he^rd 

•f that. he  iSr  to  pablish  ip  Que  of  tb^  msiga^nes.    Ifi^hepubs- 

lishesioanv  butth^Qentleiman*!,  Ishallnota^  iiio^^^  ^^ 

M  \ifi  ^abliohes  it|  thi^  Qe^tlamai;i*s,  I  supipi^sf  t,  ah^^^iiot 

,  answer  Mm* 

I  preached  at  the  Visitation  a  sermon,  upon  the  origin  of 
:  vgovemment.^  The  idea  is  not  novel,  but  |oiinded  'j^^ofk  the 
•everlasting  pillars  cHf  the  SoHptures,  and  subviemve  of  aU 
.  4he  common  theories  at  pnce.  I  concluded  thi&  with.. as 
pointed  a  description  of  the  present  9tate  of  France,  as.  my 
pen  and  my  2eal  could  compose ;  and  I  am  now  going  to 
publish  allj  as  a  pamphlet ;  m  opposition  to  Frepfch  anarchy 
and  French  Atheism,  1  fear  no  censures,  no  contradiction,  no 
malice.  Even  the  guillotine  is  nothing  to  him  who  would 
be  proud  to  4ie  a  martyr  for  the  religion  of  the  Oospel. 

The  dreadful  wetness  of  the  .weather  precluded  me  from 
all  excujtsions  in  the  month  of  October.  1  should  otherwise 
4iave  Called  upon  you,.hadj.gQne^)Cest. 

Yours,  &o»  J.  W^ 


g)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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LETTBR  XV. 

Mr.  WVITAHR  to  R.  P. 

Mt  Dsar  Sib, 

I  am  glad  to  find  **  yoa  are  preparing  yoar  MS. 
*'of  yoar  first  volume  for  tlie  press.'*  itoli  sbotifd  pnraae 
this  work,  1  think,  as  fast  as  yoar  health  and  avocations  will 
admit.  Other  sabjects,  especially  poetical,  I  apprehend, 
should  be  superseded  by  that.  When  these  are  completed, 
and  your  engagements  with  the  pablick  performed,  then  you 
will  certainly  be  at  full  liberty  to  turn  to  any  other.  Nor 
will  the  stream  of  poetry  in  your  soal,  1  suppose,  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  delay.  It  will  only  rise  and  swell  the  more 
from  the  obstruction,  and  burst  out  afterwards  in  a  fuller 
torrent.  This  is  apparent  to  me  from  the  yery  return  which 
your  letter  shews  you  had  been  making  at  tne  moment,  to 
yont  historical  poem  on  Sir  Fftiircis  Drake.  I  shall  be  yery 
nappy  to  see  this,  and  to  mark  your  new  machinery  for  it — 
a  machinery  rising  to  my  mind  at  this  moment,  that  seems  at 
once  Christian,  philosophical,  and  poetical.  But  I  would 
rather  attend  to  your  **  Roman  and  Saxon  papers"  at  present, 
and  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  finished  the  former.  At  the 
same  time  I  most  ado,  that  you  are  right  surely  to  dispel  the 
]gloom  of  a  moment,  and  to  irradiate  your  mind  by  indulging 
your  fancy,  when  antiquarian  studies  will  not  do  the  business. 
The  Funy-daj^  atflelston  I  have  had  formerly  described 
to  me,  and  have  made  some  remarks  upon  it  which  1  cannot 
now  find.  But  your  account  is  more  full  than  my  former, 
as  far  as  my  memory  can  tell  me.  I  particularly  remember 
nothing  of  the  Faai  Dance,  but  thank  you  for  your  whole 
account.    I  have  been  jast  transcribing  it  into  my  collection 

•  Tbt  following  songs  were  written  in  1796  for  the  Furry  of 
Helston,  which  (In  spite  of  puritanism,  hypocrisy  and  cant)  is 
still  etlebrated  on  the  8th  of  May,  by  the  Innocent  gsdety  of 
the  young  and  undesigning. 

No  longer  the  goddess  of  florets  shall  seem 

To  rekindle  the  blooms  of  the  year ; 
Then  scatter  around  us  the  wreck  of  a  dream, 

And  resign  us  to  winter  austere. 
To  its  promise  yon  delicate  child  of  the  shade— 

The  primrose— is  never  untrue : 
Kor  the  lilac  unfolds,  the  next  moment  to  fade  ; 

Its  clusters  of  beautiful  blue. 
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qI  Oornbh  notices.  I  ^n  tlierefoM  explfi'm  «veiy  fioifit  bnt 
^ne,  iivhich  is  io  the  first  line  of  the  6th  stanxa,  **  Annt  Mary 
«*  Mosaf  ;*'  a  reading  so  stranfe,  that  J  strongly  suspect  it  to 
he  a  vicious  one.  When  I  hear  from  you  whether  this  is 
Ae  true  reading,  I  will  liope  to  tell  vom  my  explanation  4>f 
all.  In  the  mean  time,  1  will  just  add,  thiit  when  in  vonr 
Peronsbire  Views  you  derive  Fwry  from  Fer  <Coriiish)  a 
Fair,  and  now  suppose  the  Fair-o  of  the  song  to  confirm 
your  conjecture ;  1  thoroughly  concur  with  you,  «nd  aee  by 
my  notes  which  I  have  this  moment  found,  tnat  I  derived  the 
name  from  the  same  source.  Only  1  never  considered  Fer 
fCornish)  as  the  word  <*whence  fcomes]  the  Latin  jFena.*' 
The  Ldtin  is  the  original  term,  and  the  Cornish  <Mi1y  a  deri- 
vative from  it,  Fer  (Cornish)  being  the  same  with  Foire 
!(]rish,)  and  so  forming  Fatr-o  or  Furry  in  pronunciation. 

Tho*  weak  be  its  verdure,  erelong  shall  the  thorn 

The  pride  of  its  blossom  display, 
Where  Flora,  amid  the  mild  splendor  of  morn, 

Unbosoms  the  fragrance  of  May. 
Tbe  Eiorth  op  Mat. 

Soft  as  the  sigh  of  zephyr  heaves 

The  verdure  of  its  lucid  leaves. 

Yon  lily's  bell,  of  vestal  white, 

Moist  from  the  dew  drop,  drinks  the  ^Ight. 

No  more  in  feeble  colors  cold. 

The  tulip,  for  each  glowing  fold. 

So  richly  waved  with  vermeil  dyes. 

Steals  »e  pure  blush  of  orient  skies.  .  ^ 

The  hyacinth,  whose  pallid  hue 

Shrank  frem  tbe  blast  that  Earns  blew^ 

Now  trusts  to  May'^s  deltelous  «alm 

Its  tender  tint,  its  musky  balm. 

And  hark  I  the  plumed  warblers  pour 

Tbeir  notes,  to  greet  tbe  genial  hour. 

As  whispering  love,  this  arborous  shade 

Sports  with  the  sunbeam  down  the  glade^ 

Then  say,  ye  nymphs !  and  truly  tell. 

If  ever  with  tbe  lily's  bell. 

Or  with  the  tulip^s  radiant  dve 

Youag  poets  give  your  cheeks  to  vie  i; 

Or  to  the  hyacinth  compare 

The  clasterii^  softness  of  your  bair  ; 

if  e*er  they  bid  your  vocal  strain 

In  silence  hush  the  feathered  train  ;— 

Beat  not  your  hearts  with  more  delight 

At  every  **  rural  sound  and  sight," 

Than  at  such  flattery,  to  the  ear 

Tho'  syrea<?sweet,  yet  insinoere  1 
I 
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But  kt  me  ask  yoa,  in  return,  an  heraldrical  qnestioii. 
The  present  arms  of  the  see  of  Exeter  are,  a  sword  in  P^^ 
and  two  keys  in  saltier.  Yet  I  suspect  the  sword  to  iiave 
been,  about -250  years  a^o,  not  in  pale,  bat  in  saltier  with  the 
keys,  or '(to  speak  in  more  technical  language)  a  award  aiisl 
two  keys  endorsed  in  saltier.  Have  you  seen  anr  monament 
confirming  this  ?  I  wish  you  ivould  consider  the  point  for 
me. 

This  question  refers  to  my  Historical  Survey  of  St.  Oer- 

The  Fade. 
White-vestur*d«  ye  maidens  of  Elktt  draw  near. 

And  honour  the  rites  of  ihe  day  : 
Tis  the  fairest  that  shines  in  the  round  of  the  year  ; 

Then  hail  the  bright  goddess  of  May. 
O  come,  let  us  rifle  the  hedges,  and  crown 

Our  heads  with  gay  garlands  of  sweets : 
And  when  we  return  to  the  shonts  of  the  town. 

Let  us  weave  the  light  dance  thro*  the  ^eets. 
Flinging  open  each  door,  let  us  enter  and  frisk, 

Tho'  the  master  be  all  iu  a  pother — 
For,  away  from  one  house  as  we  merrily  whisk. 

We  vf'iWfade  it,  quick  thro'  another. 
The  nymph  who  despises  the  furryday«dance. 

Is  a  fine,  or  hfirUcdl  lady  <- 
Then  let  us  with  hearts  full  of  pleasure,  advance. 

And  mix,  one  and  all,  in  the  FadeV* 
The  Solitary  Fair. 

Perhaps,  fair  maid  I  thy  musing  mind. 

Little  to  festive  scenes  inclin'd. 

Scorns  not  the  dancer's  merry  mood, 

But  only  longs  for  Solitude. 

Thy  heart,  alive  to  nature's  power. 

Flutters  within  the  roseate  bower. 

Thrills  with  new  warmth,  it  knows  not  why,' 

And  steals  delirium  from  a  sigh. 

Alas !  tho'  so  averse  from  glee. 

This  genial  hour  is  felt  by  thee : 

The  tumults  6f  thy  bosom  prove, 

That  May  is  but  the  nurse  of— -—love  I 
Bewarb  of  the  Month  op  Mat. 
Then,  gentle  maid,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

Who  bid'st  the  shades  embowering,  veil 
The  sorrows  of  a  lovesick  heart. 

And  listen  to  thy  pensive  tale ; 
Sweet  girl !  insidious  May  beware ; 

And  heed  thy  poet's  warning  song  I 
Lo  !  May  and  Venus  spread  the  snare 

For  those  who  fly  the  festal  throng  1 
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ii'i  Chtircli,  which  I*  have  transcrihed  fair,  but  with  so 
many  corrections  that  I  must  have  it  transcribed  again.  I 
hope  particnlarly  to  lighten  up  the  dark  history-  of  com- 
mentoing  Christianity  in  this  angle  of  the  island;  coTfred  as 
k  is  with  a  thick  fog  raised  by  that  Druidical  wizard  Borlasf, 
and  appearing  whenever. it  does  appear. in  a  form  totally  dis- 
similar from  itself.  I  have  been  very  foi*tunate,  1  fiattef 
myself,  in  breaking  ap  some  new  springs  of  intelligence,  that 
have  long  been  buried  and  choaked  up  under  the  rubbish  of 
time.  But  I  shall  not  publish  till  next  winter  twelvemonth, 
as  I  must  make  some  excursions  to  the  Lizard,  &c.  &c.  be- 
fore, and  as  1  must  procure  good  drawings  to  be  taken  of  the 
ohurch  of  St.  Germans,  &g.  Mr.  Bonner,  1  fearj  is  too  dis- 
tant for  my  purpose. 

'  But  we  will  talk  of  these  things  when  I  see  you.  This  i 
hope  to  do  very  aoon.  1  hope  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Polwhele'on  Monday  sevennigfit,  to  be  with  you  by  two, 
anjlt, to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  you.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  shall  leave  yon  for  the  Lizard,  Helston,  &c.  Bat  I 
despair  of  bringing  Mrs.  W.  with  me :  she  will  have  her 
three  girls  at  home  with  her,  imd  could  not  be  wrenched  from 
them,  I  believe,  by  Archimedes*s  screw  itself. 
1  remain,  my  dear  8ir\ 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
J.  WHITAKER. 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1795. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Mr.'.W.  taSiR  CHRisTOPHsa  Hawkins. 

Djbar  Sir, 

Hoping  to  find  yon  at  leisure  from  electioneering 
business, 

Find  you  on-circled  by  the  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe  ; 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  io  my  literary  wants,' 
in  consulting  General  Melville  jupon  my  objects.  Vhat  at- 
tention was  peculiarly  kind  in  you,  and  Ims  gained  me  the 
very  intelligence  which  I  wanted. 

(jcneral  Melville's  inquiries  concerning  me  do  me  great 
honour,  yet  do  himself  greater.  His  is  a  mind  truly  digni- 
fied. Ancl  his  remittance  of  my  inquiriet' to-a  proper  answerer, 
is  a  proof  of  great  kindness. 
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BiH  I  did  not  know  before,  and  am  very  hxppy  to  know 
hy  ejCDetience  now,  that  Mr.  Lamsdune,  the  wortInr«  tfa» 
inendlj  Mr.  Lamsdaine,  is  so  compreheosiTeljrleamecl.  Hie 
account  of  the  classick  remains  at  Rome  must  prove  a  rick 
fund  of  delij(ht  to  the  classick  anti(]^uary,  wheneyer  it  cooies 
out.  I  am  only  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  not  likely  to  coom 
soon. 

In  his  full  and  satis^Mtory  answers  to  my  (jgnestiona,  ha 
refers  me  to  "  Atmeau^  Barne,  see  that  article  m  th*  Eney- 
*'  elopedte  Metfaodique,  Dictionaire  des  Antiquity  My  tbvlo- 
*'  tf iei  Diplomatiqne,  des  Chartret,  et  Cbronologie,  pat  M. 
**  Monger.  Vol.  I.  page  128."  But  is  this  a  reference  to 
one  hook  or  two  ?  i  suppose  it  to  be  only  to  one,  Bncyclo- 
pedie  Metliodiqne,  and  to  a  pairticalar  set  of  volumes  in  that 
one.  And  this  I  beg  to  borroir  from  yon;  remaining,  dear 
Sir,  with  great  regard, 

Yottrmost  obedient. 

JOHN  WHITAKSll. 
T^^$iay  MwnUng, 


LETTBR  XVII. 

Mr.  W.  to  SftR  CHRLftTOPiiER  Hawkiivs. 

DsAR  Sir, 

Amidst  a  thousand  reports  concerning  your  elee- 
tionary  business  at  Tregoney,  which  generally  prove  false  in 
the  event,  one  is,  that  ^our  brother  is  arrive^  trom  his  second 
course  of  travels,  and  is  coming  with  you  to  Tregoney.  This, 
I  hope,  will  not  orove  eventually  false.  Yet  I  am  very 
doubtful  of  the  trutn.  I  therefore  send  over  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther he  is  returned  or  not.  If  he  is,  I  beg  my  respects  to  Urn, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  pay  thdm  in  person  to  him  and  you  at 
this  house,    1  long  to  bear  his  account  of  the  Tomb^  <A 

*  In  1796«  the  famous  eontroversy  began  respecting  the  very 
existence  of  Troy,  and  of  the  Trojan  War,  which  had  been 
opened  bjr  the  learned  and  excellent  Jacob  Bryant  in  two 
quarto  tracts.  One  of  these  was  entitled  **  Observations  upon 
a  Treatise  entitled,  *  A  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  by 
M.  Le  Chevalier  :**'  the  other,  *'  a  Dissertation  concerning 
the  War  of  Troy.and  the  Expedition  of  the  Greeks,  as  describ- 
ed by  Homer  9  showing  that  no  sneh  Expedition  was  ever 
imdertakeit^aadthatnotueh  City  of  Phrygia  ever  existed.*' 
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Achilles,  and  Iiis  proof  of  Che7alier*8  mediate  or  immediate 
forg^erv  concerning  it.  At  present,  I  range  on  the  side  of 
CheFalicr,  and  know  nothing:  yet  to  impeach  his  honour ; 
though  1  hear,  bat  do  not  believe,  the  Dake  de  Choiseul 
Gouffier  has  published  a  caation  to  believers  in  his  work. 

This  most  Ingenious  inan,  who  had  been  long  employing  his 
very  uncommon  learning  and  talents  to  support  an  ideal  hiti- 
t«tf  of  his  own  creation,  by  the  most  fanciful  and  impossible 
•kymologies,  now  andertook  to  obliterate  all  the  traoes  of  ge- 
nuine history  which  had  always  been  supposed  to  ezUt  in  the 
writings  of  an  ancient  bard,  who  had  been  appealed  to  in  all 
aji^es,  as  the  most  undeniable  eTidence  of  facts  that  formed 
the  ground-work  of  his  poems.  Tliis  attempt  occasioned 
an  immediate  alarm  in  the  learned  world  :'  and  several  able 
opponents '  qaickly  started  up  to  dispute  tbe  positions  of 
the  veteran  Etonian.    Nor  was  he  at  all  overlooked  in  the 

*  British  Ciitie. 

It  was  not  possible  that  Dr.  Vincent  should  be  inattentive 
to  thiscontest*  or  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  it ;    but,  at  tke 

.  ^ime  when  it  eommenc^t  he  was  too  much  occupied  by  bis 
own  objects  to  take  up  the  pen.  The  Review  had  then 
its  most  learned  contributor  in  Whitaker  ;  who  furnished  two 
powerful  articles  on  BryanVt  first  Plssertation.*  It  was 
not  till  Mr.  Morr%lV$  able  flndieation  of  Homgr  appeared  in 
1796,  that  Dr.  Vincent  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy.  He  then  entered  the  field  with  spirit  against  the 
venerable,  but  paradoxicaF  mythologist ;  and  though  assailed 
by  rather  unfair  weapons,  ne?er  afterwards  receded  from  his 
ground.  He  fought- with  vigour,  hot  with  a  strict  regard  to 
the  laws  of  literary  chivalry.  His  first  critique,  upon  the 
sttbjeet  of  Homer  and  Troy«  appeared  in  the  Brit.  Grit.  Vol. 
XII.  p.  639,  in  a  Review  of  Mr,  MorriiVz  work,  which  he 
there  describes  as  «*  common  sense  employed  against  a- mass 
ef  erudition  ;  and  a  collection  of  evidence  from  the  most  ap- 
proved authors,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  capricious  judgment 
of  the  few  and  the  most  obscure— forty— forty -three  authors 
(and  the  number  might  be  greatly  increased)  in  opposition  to 
three  names  quoted  atsecond  hand,  to  three  writers  tti  propria 
ptrtona,  to  an  epigram,  and  to  Mr.  Bryant  hlniself,  the  only' 
author  who  ever  imagined  thats  the  soene  of  the  IHadwasin 
Egypt." 
A  sentence  so  deeided^  supported  by  strong  reasons,  waa  too 

.  much  for  the  patience  ofa- veteran  little  used  to  meet  with  vi- 
gorous opposition  ;  and  called  forth  Mr.  Bryant  in  an  angr  j 
**  BS^sttUaiion  addrested  to  the  BrilUh  CritU,"  in  which  he 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  term  his  unknown  opponent  **  an 
assassin." 

X..  -.     t.         .;.   •8eeBr.Crit.V0l.iX.pp.SS5aadB91.    "     • 

i2 
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You  ha?e  ««eli  eleetionary  irons  in  the  fire  yonnelf,  Uial 
you  can  hardly  attend  to  the  antique  tale  of  Troy.  Just  aa 
you  had  reached  the  tomb  of  Antifochus,  perhaps,  a  vaeu^ge 
from  Trevoney  would  call  you  awav,  to  meet  and  encounter 
Captain  $liot«  the  son  of  the  old  Nestor  of  St.  Gennans ; 
and,  in  the  moments  of  ransacking  the  barrow  of  Achilles, 
you  would  be  whirled  away  with  the  intelligence  of  one  like 
Achilles  bein^  busy  in  breidcing  the  heads  of  your  ToCers. 
Perhaps  too,  your  brother  may  prefer  for  a  while  the  busde 
and  hurry  of  electlonary  matters,  to  all  elaasieal  concerns ;. 
and,  iiitcead  of  running  with  Alexander  round  the  tombs  of 
tbe  heroes,  may  chuse  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  drunlten 
burgesses  and  their  more  drunken  wives.  I  can  only  say,. 
therefore,  that,  if  Mr.  Haurkins  be  come  back  from  the  East, 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  return,  and  shall  be  happy  (after 
next  vfreek,  in  which  my  daughters  return  to  school^  to  watt 
upon  him  and  you  under  this  roof;  remaining,  with  great 
respect,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  serTant, 

iOHN  WHITAKER. 
Sdt^day  M^tnilkgt  Jan.  23,.  1796. 

I  beg  to  botrowfrom  vour  library,  that  Tolume  of  tlie  Bn- 
cyclopedlB  iPcancoise,  whkh  has  the  title  Mitre  in  It. 


LETTER  XVIIi. 

i.  WlRf  TAKiE  to  Sir  OHRfsTdVHsa  HalrKtif*. 

Dbah  Sir, 

I  thank  you  for  sending  me  your  brother^s  letter.. 
It  hat  afforded  me  edual  pleasure  and  information.  ^  I  feel 
much  of  his  spirit  of  bistorical  enquiry ;  but  I  love  to  indulffo 
it  in  a  less  hardy  and  adventurous  way.  I  mount  mv  Alps  m 
ny  stady»  Yet,  while  I  follow  this  way,  I-  admire  tno  other. 
'  ■  ■Laudato  ingentia  rnra, 

Panra  tens 
iv  my  line  of  practiod ;  yist  surely  a  ^tvrj  hitanble  one  for  him. 
*  And  I  beg  you  will  present  niy  best  compliments  of  est0l»n. 
and  admiVation,  when  you  write. 

I  was  busily  employed  most  of  last  week,  in  something  si*^ 
ibilair  to  his  operaliottk ;  fixing  the  site,  and  ascertidQing  the 
form  of  the  £uRoar  tenple  M  Ephetas.    What  iadmselmiB  to. 
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take  •iHsk  to  Moarsion,  yoa  will  wonder  ;  as  BtU&erHalmtVtl 
mot  St.  Germad  could  We  anv  poisible  coiid«Hiob  mth  U. 
Bnt  1  took  it  from  a  proipiae  wnich  1  made  some  raontbs  ago». 
and  Co  the  performance  of  which  I  was  not  able  to  sit  down 
before  last  week  ;  of  reviewiofir  the  eleventh  volnme  of  the 
ArchsBologia.  Tbis  howerer  it  a  secret,  which  I  confide  witiv 
yon.  Bat  the  first  article  in  that  volume  is  a  dissertation  on 
the  tetople  of  Bphesas*  by  Mr.  Falconee^*  of  Chester  s  whieU 
iikeant  to  applaud  befose  1  bmn,  as  I  knew  Inni  lo  be  a  man 
of  i^reat  talents,  but  which  I  have  been  forced  to  oppose,  and 
belteve  I  have  refuted  fron  end  to  end.  Mt  paper  I  finiabed 
late  oti  Saturday  eveniner^  and  hope  it  will  e^e  in  timo  for 
the  next  publication  of  the  British  Critick,  If  there  you  see 
it,  yom  will  have  previously  known  the  author..  But  you 
must  keep  my  secret. 

Your  brother's  tsavellinffoompanion,  Dr.Stbthorp,  1  knew 
well,  and  am  sorry  to  find  ne  has  returned  hi  so  poor  a  stale 
of  health.  He  was  never  a  man  of  robust  and  vigourous 
health.  His  desifj^n  to  winter  in. Cornwall,  I  suppose  with 
yon,  has  been  alteaed  from  the  uncommon  mildness  of  the 
weather.  I  should  otherwise  hare  been  very  happy  to*  ace 
him  here, 

I  thank  you  for  your  printed  answer  to  Mr.  BanreU's 
printed  paper.  My  attadiments  are  all  personally  to  jou,  in 
the  contest  between  htm  and  you.  I  have  no  acquainlaooe 
with  htm^  and  yon  are  both  minbterial  men.  I  have  there* 
fere  said  repeatedly  to  Mi\.  Harington,  who  is  aknoat  the 
Only  gentleman  of  Tregoney  whom  I  see,  that,  was  I  a  Bnr- 
gesS,  I  should  certainly  vote  for  you.  And  the  predoo^natiqg 
sentiment  of  my  heart  for  you  has  been  this,  that  the  contest 
eould  be  closed,  or  at  least  that  yon  and  he  should  ajtree  to 
give  no  more  money.  Those  leedies  of  Treffoney  wril  suck, 
yoa  both,  while  there  is  one  drop  of  blood  behind. 

I  have  been  lately  thrown  into  a  very  awkward  predica- 
ment with  Lord  £hoL  In  SentenAer  last  I  wrote  to  tdl 
him,  how  nearly  completed  my  Historical  Survey  o£St.  Qsr-^ 
man's  church  was^  with  how  many  plates  and  in  what  form  I 
meant  to  puUish  it  To  this  letter  he  did  not  reply.  I  there- 
fore about  a  month  afterwards,  being  upon  a  visit  a  few  miles 
from  htm,  fever  went  neat  him  or  his  church.  He  heard  of 
my  visit,  and  wondered  at  my  absence.  I  accounted  for  it  to 
my  correspondent,  from  his  omission  of  writing  to  ne.  My 
correspondent  assured  me,  that  the  omission  was  occasioned, 
merely  by  his  lowness  of  spirits,  at  the  present  posture  of  na- 
tional aflnin..    Yet  neithev  the  good  news  from<the  Cape  ot 
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Good  Hope,  nor  the  snceess  obtained  at  Trincomalee,bave  had 
any  influenoe  upon  his  npirits  since.  The  j|;las8ha8  not  riaefi, 
and  the  answer  nas  not  been  sent.  In  this  low  state  of  the 
ll^lass,  he  objected  to  a  Mr.  Bentley  whom  I  was  enflrai^ing'  Co 
take  some  drawings  of  the  chnrch  and  abbey,  because  he 
'  meant  to  entertain  htm  in  his  house,  and  he  was  a  drinking 
man.  I  was  thus  shut  oat  from  the  onlv  dranj^htsman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  with  a  promise  of  a  drawing  made  by  Miss 
Bliot  formerly,  and  of  procnring  me  a  draughtsman  from  Ply- 
mouth. Of  the  drawing  I  have  nerer  heard  since,  and  be- 
lieve 1  shall  bear  no  more,  fiat  laekily  a  gentleman  haa  come 
forward,  to  offer  me  three  drawings  taken  by  himself  of  he 
church.  They  are  Yery  fine  ones,  I  understand,  and  I  shall 
.  make  them  serve,  I  believe,  without  troubling  my  Lord  ever 
more. 

I  return  you  the  two  rolumes  of  the  **  Encydopedie   Me- 
thodique.'*    1  found  them  much  more  replete  with  intelli- 
.  gence,  than  I  expected.    Irparticularlv  found  that  very  mitrp, 
i  %vhich  I  wanted.    But  this  is  like  the  air-drawn  dagger  in 
Macbeth ;  and  when  I  say  '^come,  let  me  clutch  thee,"  it  ra* 
nishes'from  my  hand  like  bis !    However,  it  ^^  marshalled  me 
to  my  purpose  ;**  which  was,  to  prove  mitres  of  the  present 
'form  much  older  by  ages- than  Montfaucon  has  said.     And 
.  for  the  same  **  purpose"  I  beg  to  borrow  the  3  volumes,  con- 
taining *«  Anne,  and  Corbie,"  and  **  Theodulphe.*' 

1  thank  you  for  your  information  concerning  Mr.  Gibbon's 

posthumous  works^    Have  you  got  in  the  country  bis  sketch 

-  of  Hannibal  *s  course  ?    For  a  sketch,  1  see  from  you,  it  merely 

'  iM,    From  Mr.  Temple*s  letter  to  me  some  months  age,  1  was 

kd  to  expect  some  notice  of  my  review  of  his  history.     But  1 

suppose  you  hear  nothing  of  this. 

If  you  do  not  return  to  London  soon,  I  shall  be  l^ppy  to 

see  you  at  this  house.    I  dare  not  call  upon  you,  lest4  should 

be  surrounded  with  burgesses  and  the  wives  of  burgesses. 

.  «<  Procul,  O  proGul,  cste  prolani  I"    With  Mrs.  W.*s.  compli. 

•  ments,  however,  1  remain* 

Dear  Sir,  Your  mMt  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 

M<mday,  Feb.  8,  1796. 
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Mr.  Whitakbr  to  R,  P. 

fFednesday,  May  25,  179$; 
Mt  Deab  Sir, 

Yoar  letter  and  present  foand  me  so  deeply  en* 
jpaged»  that  I  coald  hat  jast  g^ralify  my  eager  curiosity  by 
feaditigf  the  one  and  dipping  into  the  other.  I  then  latcl  tho 
latter  on  the  shelf,  close  to  my  eye,  and  ready  for  my  pern* 
sal,  when  the  hour  of  vacation  should  speeduv  come.  Ba% 
the  term  proved  longer  than  I  expected,  moch  longer  indeed ; 
and  the  vacation  was  consequently  thro\tn  to  a  great  distance* 
It  oame.not  till  this  morning.  I  then  sat  down  to  yonr  poenf< 
tegalarly,  having  already  read  it  over  by  pieceoieals  at  inters 
tals;  and  read  it  with  satisfaction.  I  wonldthen  have  gladly 
dispensed  with  writing  remurks  apon  it  for  the  British  Uritie  $ 
•8,  to  say  truth,  I  am  just  now  tired  of  reviewing,  having 
been  employed  in  the  work,  with  some  ivterraptions,  foTrtefl 
or  twelve  weeks  past.  But  I  saw  you  requested  me  CO  do  it  {. 
and  I  was  unwilling  to  refuse  you.  I  therefore  took  a  shvet 
•f  paper,  and  have  jq^t  filled  something  more  than  half  of 
it  with  extracts. 

Having  done  this»  I  go  back  with  the  fall  bent  of  my  soul 
to  my  Historical  Survey  of  St.  German's  Church.  Thi*  I 
begin  to-morrow  to  transcribe  fair  for  the  press.  My  last 
copy  was  so  intended,  but  has  received  additions  so  large, 
and  corrections  so  numerous,  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  compositor's 
ej^e.  I  have  particularly  discovered  in  the  very  act  of  re* 
tiewing,  and  by  means  of  it,  that  a  church  bui&b^  the  Ro*^ 
■Bans  in  this  island  about  the  year  312,  and  mentioned  by 
Bede  as  existing  in  bis  time,  is  still  in  great  part  existing 
ttt  this  day.  A  very  recent  history  lias  been  published  of  it« 
which  enabled  me  to  see  what  the  author  saw  not,  the  general 
identity  of  his  church  with  the  Roman.  I  saw  not  this  mvself^ 
at  first,  though  I  had  read  the  work  very  carefully,  and  bad 
even  written  remarks  upon  some  positions  in  it.  Yet,  being 
called  uoon  to  review  the  author,  I  then  saw  his  re-construc^ 
tion  of  the  church  to  be  a  mere  reparation,  voA  thrce-fonrtlM 
of  the  old  to  remsdn  still.  This  discovery,  in  those  circum* 
stances,  delighted  me  ao  much,  that  I  threw  aside  my  review«^ 
ing  pen,  ana  took  up  my  historical.  I  inserted  a  diseertatioa 
upon  tiie  church  in  my  Survey  of  St.  Germans,  io  correct  the 
erronr  of  the  historian;  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  tiM  present 
bnildiog'y  and  to  stM  my  reasons  at  loU  Ungth. 
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Stimulated  bv  this  diMovery,  I  instantly  determined  to  irr 
for  another.  Of  fonr  churches  mentioned  by  Bede  as  baift 
by  the  Romans  and  existing  in  his  time,  I  had  now  traced  the 
form  of  one  that  has  been  long  destroyed,  from  a  description 
hardly  knovrn  to  thepnblick;  a  second  is  well  Ic now n  to 
exist  at  present,  bat  very  petty  in  siie  and  very  plain  in 
style;  and  a  third  I  had  now  discovered.  The  fourth  was  in 
Galloway  within  Scotland*  in  a  region  visited  bv  no  travel- 
lers, ana  at  a  town  that  never  bred  an  historian.  Yet  1  wished 
and  longed  to  know  what  was  become  of  it.  As  a  cathedral 
of  the  Romans,  it  could  not  be  lost  in  obscurity,  thoneh-  it^ 
might  have  been  destroyed  as  a  cathedral  by  fanatick  folly. 
I  therefore  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  unknown  minister  of 
the  town,  and  sent  it  away.  And  about  a  fortnight  ago 
I  received  a  long  reply,  from  a  Dr.  J.  Davidson,  fall  of 
civility,  reeogniiing  me  as  the  Historian  of  Manchester,  and 

fiving  me  all  the  information  which  he  thought  I  wanted. 
[e  even  solicited  a  correspondence  with  me,  and  begged  to 
be  instructed  by  me  in  the  history  of  his  oivn  town.  I 
thought  the  request  for  information  very  fair,  in  return  for 
mjr  request  of  information  from  him.  i  have  accordingly 
written  hima  long  letter  back^  telling  him  all  that  Bede  tells 
me,  and  asking  for  some  farther  particulars  concerning  the 
cathedral.  It  is  now  in-ruins ;  but«i|j;bt  arches  are  remain- 
ing, some  round,  some  peaked.  And  it  is  well  remembered 
to  nave  had  that  very  fornvof  struc^urti  for  which  I  peculiarly 
wished-to  appeal  to  U. 

These,  indeed,  will  seem  to-  you-  (half  antiquarian  as  yoa 
are,  but  a  poet  in  the  better  half^the  mere  dreams  of  sleepinir 
antiquarianism,  woven  oL  such  liglit  stuff  as  your  poetical 
dreams  are,  but — not  half  so  ingenious,  half  so' ravishing  as 
thejr.  Yet  dreams  they  are  very  pleasing  to  us  heavv-headed 
antiquaries,  that  sometimes  *Map"  even  "  us  in  Elysium." 
But  these  dreams  have  been^  I  cannot  say  disturbed,  only  in- 
terrupted,  by  the  much  less  pleasing  realities  of  the  world.  I 
know  not  whether  you  saw  me  noticed  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  by  Courtenay  and  bv  Sheridan,  for  my  Real  Origin  of 
Government.  I  heard  of  t)ie  fact,  but  could  not  see  it  in  my 
newspaper  for  some  time,  and  was  vexed  1  could  not.  1  saw 
it  at  last,  and  rejoiced.  And,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Arch- 
deacon, 1  drew  up  a  reply  by  way  of  note  to>  my  present 
work,  treating  them  with  high  contempt  for  their  reprehen- 
sion. But  I  afterwards  received'  certain  information,  that 
Start,  tbtt  member  for  Bridport,  and  the  introdncer  of 
Reeves's  pamphlet,  into  the  Honae,  bad  declared  openly  my 
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oampMet  was  then  before  a  committee  of  the  Whig  Club — 
iBrskine,  Sheridan,  &c.,  to  see  if  they  conld  find  any  scope 
for  prosecuting  the  aathor.  This  intelligence  so  Kttle  affect- 
ed me  on  the  receipt,  that  a  month  aftenrards,  when  I  cama 
to  answer 'the  letter  containing  it,  it  appeared  quite  new  to 
me.  i  enlarged  my  note,  however,  and  gare  a  defiance  to  the 
whole  host  of  opposition.  Bat,  daring  this  threatened  pro» 
secation  of  me,  I  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Reeves,  encouraging 
him  to  stand  up  against  the  prosecution,  and  censoring  Mr, 
Pitt  for  his  mean  desertion  of  him.  This  induced  him  to 
write  to  me,  and  ask  me  to  make  a  common  cause  with  him 
by  writing  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence.  I  began  accordingly 
to  project  one,— one  that  would  have  doubly  enraged  th« 
democrats  of  the  Commons.  Bat  Mrs.  W.  *was  alarmed) 
and  I  was  very  busy  about  other  studies,  undetermined  how 
I  should  act,  yet  inclining  to  peace  because  of  the  desertion. 
Then  Mr.  Reeves  wrote  again. to  me,  and  said  a  brief  would 
be  of  more  use  than  a  pamipblet.  A  brief  required  no  length 
of  time  or  laboar.  I  sat  down  to  write  one,  with  the  first 
volume  of  the  Statute-book  before  me ;  and  in  eight  or  nine 
days  sent  him  four  or  five  sheets,  calculated  for  speaking,  and 
well  seasoned  with  cayenne.  He  has  since  desired  me  to 
enlarge  it,  which  I  declined  to  do;  and  to  let  him  nttblisb  it, 
to  which  I  have  consented.  Only  he  is  to  publish  it  as  an 
intended  brief,  *it  being  too  soirited  for  anjr  thing  else.  -Last 
Friday  his  trial  came  on,  anci  he  was  acquitted.  The  publi- 
cation, therefore,  of  this  and  other  things,  will  now  come 
triumphantly  forward,  I  suppose.  The  most  obnoxious  po- 
sition  in  this  pamphlet  of  Reeves's,  is  one  which  1  maintained 
against  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  autumn  of  1761. 

Mr.  C^regor  comes  not  among  us  here.  I  have  not  see& 
him  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  Parliament  and  the  jnilitim 
entirely  engross  him.  But,  whenever  1  see  hina,  I  will  ea« 
deavour  to  remember  vou.  Yet,  as  seeing  him  is  all  uncer- 
tain, I  will  write  to  Mr.  W.  Gregor,  state  your  complaint^ 
and  desire  him  to  communicate  it  to  his  brother. — Vve  are 
involved  in  all  the  noise  of  Tregon^y  election.  Mr.  .  ■ 
has  behaved  so  ill  in  it,  with  sue  ha  regular  system  of  perfidy, 
aod  has  so  ]]^ainly  betrayed  all  his.perfidy  in  one  of  those 
drunken  periods  which  are  very  frequent  with  him ;  that  the 
fool  has  counteracted  the  knave.  Mr.  \V.  Gregor  and  myself 
do  not  speak  to  him  when  we  see  him.  Yet  I  go  not  to  the 
other  party  in  Tregoney,  though  Mr.  W.  Gregor  has  gone 
once,  and  though  Lord  and  Mr.  £liot  came  hitherto  ask  me. 
I  will  not  fly  in  the  face  of  my  old  friend  Sir  C.  Hawkins. 
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Tte  Baronet  waH  carrf  tW  election,   I  beiie^t;  but 


Anally  lose  the  borongli,  1  apprehend.     And  Mr 

vill  either  be  killed  by  Sir  Christopher's  table,  or  be  railed 

%y  If  r.  B      ■  's  law. 

When  AM  we  see  yon  and  Mrs.  F.  bete  ?  Mrs.  W.  eends 
hftt  eonipliments  and  nopes.  And  I  am,  ay  dear  Sir,  wilb 
great  afieetioa. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 

P.  S.-^Mr.  Oreg;or  is  now  at  Trewardienniek.  Mr.  W* 
"G.  and  myself  onite  to  advise  you,  to  write  to  Mr.  O.  rtmr- 
aelf  directly.  Pray,  is  the^*  Bishop  Bennef  *  of  voar  last,  a 
bishop  of  Imland  ? 

ThvT9day  Evtmnff. 


LETTER  XX. 

Mr.  WmfAKER  to  R.  P. 

Mt  Deae  FniiND, 

Your  letter,  note,  and  firesent  snccesvively  reached  me, 
"in  the  very  beat  aad  hairy  of  my  personal  attendance  upon 
«fDy  barreit,  on  Taesday  and  Friday  in  last  week.  On  Tiiee- 
•di^  i  began  my  attendance,  having  excused  myself  on  Mon- 
•day  in  order  to- finish  an  addition  to  my  historical  Survey, 
itpoB  wldeh  my  mind  was  keenly  bent;  a  history  of  Tre* 
goney,  in  four  or  4ive  pages  folio.  From  that  day  to  Satur^ 
day  laeUided,  1  was  in  my  wheat-field  the  whole  of  ^e  day. 
Iron  nine  to  seven.  On  Saturday  evening  -I  finished  reap- 
ing, and  had  all  the  work-folks  into  the  kitchen  at  night,  to 
•<dinik,  dance,  and  sing.  Such  was  my  week  of  wor4c— « 
JiM^  literary,  and  the  rest  all  farming !  I  could  therefore, 
jMt  read  over  your  letters,  &c.,  lay  them  down,  and  refer 
'them  to  an  hour  of  leisure  for  consideration  and  answer. 
That  hour  is  now  come.  This  morning  I  began  to  take  up 
■By  barley,  but  I  do  not  attend  upon  the  operation.  Tb« 
iaboureri  aie  too  few,  lo  require  my  oversight. 

lathis  employ  I  have  been  so  much  engaged,  that 4  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  send  my  man  over  to  Truro  for  the  firh- 
tiah  Critick.  You  have  therefore  an  advantage  over  me,  in 
having  read  what  I  have  not — my  review  of  your  exeel>- 
lent  poen.    I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  that  yoa  like   it. 
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And  I  sb»ll  alwayt  h€  btppy  in  any  ^pporMiiHf  of  tibiemag 
my  regard  for  you.  I  am  prottd  to  be  contiderfd  by  yon  n 
your  fiTf  t  fri^ad. 

I  had  not  heard  till  you  told  me»  of  tlio  publication  of 
Essays  by  yoar  club  at  fixeter.  I  am  glad  to  find  tlmt  tbefe 
are  some  or  y oars  in  it.  Yonr  essay  on  Fiditonry  is  on  a  cu^ 
riotts  subject ;  and  I  long  to  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  leisare. 
Your  eesay  on  Benevolence  I  anticipate  in  fancy ;  and  yonr 
ode  to  the  G^ns  of  Damnonium,  I  prophesy,  will  prove 
better  than  both  to  my  taste.  That  tlw  tinotnre  of  your  an- 
tiqoarian  ideas  should  colour  over  the  last,  is  very  natanl ; 
and  the  ideas,  I  must  say,  are  peculiarly  calculaled  for  the 
regions  of  poetry.  You  **  poets  do  best  in  Jicti<m,**  As  soon 
as  I  can  break  the  chain  that  ties  me  up  to  St.  German's 
shrine,  1  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  work,  perhaps  to  re- 
view  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  been  ill  used  by  the  so- 
ciety. But  managers  of  publications  always  consider  them- 
selves first.  Such  is  human  nature,  from  the  superinduced 
principle  of  corruption  very  selfish  and  very  vain !  With 
Downman*8  writings  I  am  very  little  conversant;  but  I  have 
alwavs  considered  him  as  a  man  of  genius  and  taste.  Sw^te 
IS  a  little  crow,  walking  erect  in  a  gutter,  and  showing  his 
littleness  the  more  conspicuously  by  his  strutting.  Such  a 
man*s  essay  on  Cromlechs  must  be  frivolous  and  petty  indeed* 
If  I  remember  right,  you  had  written  well  upon  the  snbject 
in  your  Historical  Views.  And,  if  I  review  the  Essays,  I 
will  do  you  justice  upon  the  whiffler.  What  a  fop  to  **fur- 
"  nisb  decorations  for  adorning  his  essays  !**  But  you  have 
really  been  ill  used  by  the  editor,  if  "  many  of  the  best  parts 
"  of  your  essay"  on  Falconry  have  been  "left  out."  To 
take  such  a  liberty  with  an  essay,  is  an  unpardonable  act  of 
presumption  in  any  editor.  It  is  worse  than  the  omission  of 
other  essays  of  yours ;  because  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  an  editor  so  to  act,  but  to  omit,  is.  The  publick,  however, 
have  reason  to  resent  the  suppression,  if  the  suppressed  essays 
are  **  much  superiour  to  this  on  Falconry."  Yours  were  sup- 
pressed, the  publick  will  have  reason  to  say,  to  make  room 
for  Sir  Vanitv  and  his  decorations. 

I  have  read  over  parts  of  the  magazine  sent  me,  and  like 
it  omch.  I  find  the  author  to  be  what  you  call  him — a  friend 
to  the  Constitution,  I  heartily  wish  Him,  therefore,  all  suc- 
cess ;  aud  I  will  endeavour,  whenever  I  can  throw  off  the  in« 
cumbrance  now  pressing  heavy  on  my  shoulders,  to  write 
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fonetliinff  for  him.    But  I  htf  he  will  not  pot  himself  to  tlie 
trouble  of  sending  me  one  of  his  monthly  numbers. 

I  thank  you  for  the  pleunre  which  yon  intend  me,  of  Having 
me  your  company  here.  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it.  Bat 
I  fear  the  second  Thursday  in  September  (the  day  of  the 
-achooUmeeting)  will  he  too  close  upon  my  harvest  to  find 
jne  quite  disengaged.  I  have  two  days  more  of  hard  work 
to  bear--»the  two  carrying-days  for  wheat  and  for  barlejr  res- 
pectively:  in  these  1  am  Dusy  within  mv  mowhay,  from  five 
an  the  morning  till  eight  at  ni^ht  This  day  next  week  I 
mean  to  carry  my  wheat,  and  this  day  fortnight  to  carry  my 
biurley.  The  Monday  following,  therefore,  allowing  for  any 
delay's  that  may  occasionally  intervene,  and  for  a  visit  that  we 
expect  will  then  be  over ;  even  on  Monday  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1  shall  see  von,  I  trust.  A  Monday  is  more  oonve- 
nient  than  a  Thursday ;  because  it  permits  what  I  hope  from 
you,  a  visit  of  several  dajrs.  I  shall  then  be  able  to  shew 
you  what  I  am  now  transcribing  for  the  press,  and  to  talk 
over  parts  of  it  at  our  leisure.  And  1  shall  therefore  depend 
upon  seeing  you  on  that  day,  unless  I  bear  to  the  contrary ; 
remaining,  with  mine  and  Mrs.  W.'s  respects  to  Mrs.  Pol- 
whele, 

My  dear  Sir,  your  friend, 

J.  WHITAKBR. 
Monday,  Aug.  22, 1796. 


LETTER  XXI. 

Mr.  Whitakbr  to  R.  P. 

IVIt  Dbar  Sir, 

As  1  am  setting  out  with  Mrs.  W.  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, on  a  visit  to  our  girls  at  Falmouth ;  I  take  up  my  pen  in 
haste,  to  trouble  you  with  a  little  kind  of  antiquanan  commis- 
sion in  your  peninsulated  region  of  Meneage,  and  to  send  my 
letter  to  you  oy  some  of  the  marketers  of  Tuesday. 

Ill  all  excursions  of  an  historical  nature,  one  is  so  apt  to 
unite  visilsofduty  and  of  pleasure,  that  the  latter  swallow 
up  the  former  almost  entirely.  This  was  the  case  with  me, 
in  my  incnrsion  into  your  Meneage  last  year.  My  grand  ob- 
jects-stood still,  while  \  conversed  with  Mr.  James  or  dis- 
pujted  with  Mr.  Sandys.  I  did  not  visit  the  place,  that  1 
fnlly  meant  to  visit,  and  that  I  peculiarly  wished  to  see. 
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I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  Fislt  it  by  you.  Will  you  be  so 
obliging',  whiie  the  weather  continues  mild  and  soft,  to  take  « 
ride  to  SatHt  Ruan^  a  hoase  or  Tillage  pretty  near  to  Grade 
chnrcb,  and  to  observe  what  traditions  you  can  catch  con* 
cerning  St.  Ruan's  residence  as  a  hermit  there,  or  what  ob- 
jects yon  can  discern  as  the  remaining  memorials  of  it.  I 
wonld  wish  you  to  be  as  particularly  tenacious  of  the  tradi* 
tions,  as  if  they  were  to  be  your  neck-verse^  and  upon  youc 
faithful  recital  of  them  depended  your  preservation  from  the 
gallows.  Yet  the  remains,  if  any,  will  be  still  more  import* 
ant.  There  was  once  a  chapel  here,^  the  hermitage-chapel  of 
the  Saint.  And  there  is  still,  1  believe,  a  fountain  of  water 
by  it,  the  hermit^s  own  fountain,  and  (if  I  rightly  divine  from 
the  **augratio  antionariana**)  one  like  Horace's  Blundusia, 
**  splendidior  vitro.^*  Take  particular  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance, its  clearness,  its  brigntness.  For  thereon  hangs  my 
whole  etymon  of  the  name  of  the  forest. 

Mr.  Kempe,  the  rector  of  Grade,  will  readily  assist  you  in 
your  investigations,  I  believe  ;  but  I  would  rather  recom- 
mend you,  to  any  prating  old-man  or  old-woman.  These 
never  mix  their  own  fancies  with  the  traditions,  or  rather  hav« 
none  to  mix  witli  them.  Biit  Hie  Divine  may  liave  just  learn- 
ing  enough^  to  mar  the  tradition  by  his  bad' idling  it.  You 
nray,  howe%'er,  want  his  introduction  to  some  such  prater,  the* 
genuine  and  fair-voiced  herald  of  tradition.  And,  if  you  do, 
yon  may  present  my  compliments  to  bim,  if  you  do  not  know 
him  yourself.  I  have  been  very  busy  since  I  saw  you  here,  in 
transcribing  my  Historical  Sarvev*  and  in  correcting  or  enlarg- 
ing it.  On  Friday  I  inserted  an  account  of  my  own  parish,  m 
an  account  of  the  Saint  of  Meneage.  And  y  ester  afternoon  I 
finished  my  last  chapter  but  one,  my  sixth.  The  seventh, 
and  a  laro^e  appendix,  will  however  take  me  up  till  Christmas, 
or  the  end  of  January.  That  or  this  will  be  the  earliest  pe- 
riod, at  which  1  can  send  my  MS.  to  London ;  1  believe,  I 
shall  then  print  through  the  spring  and  summer,  having  every 
sheet  down  by  the  post,  ana  publish  about  this  time  next 
year.  You  must  go  on,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  mode  of  dila- 
tory cautiousness.  Only  you  have  begun  already,  but  then, 
have  more  sheets  to  print  than  I*  and  in  a  larger  size. 

I  have  never  yet  heard  from  the  Archdeacon.  He  is  too 
l>asy, good  man!  to  attend  to  those  among  liisckrgy,  who 
are  not  weak  enough  to  be  as  idle  as  the  generality  are,  and 
who  are  netting  an  example  of  studiousness  in  pnvate  with  * 
usefulness  to  the  publick,  that  even  an  Archdeacon  may  blush- 
not  to  imitate.  IvhenI  trouble  him  again  with  a  letter,  I  .wilH 
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say  as  mncb.  A  poor  prade  in  a  cassock,  and  a  prude  witn- 
oat  the  reliviousness  attached  to  the  character  !* 

As  you  have  never  read  (I  believe)  my  course  of  Hannibal, 
and  as  I  have  one  copy  now  at  Falmouth,  I  will  lend  it  to 
you ,  and  perhaps  ff.ay  st  nd  it  with  t  his.  A  t  al  I  adventures,  I 
will  direct  it  to  be  transmitted  to  you,  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  I  have  lent  it.  AncI  you  may  keep  it  till  the 
spring. 

The  enquiries  concerning  St.  Raan's  well,  recur  upon  my 
mind.  If  you  find  it,  pray  take  your  own  descriptive  pen  to 
tell  me  its  beauties,  and  then  I  can  say  again  witii  Horace, 

Fies  nobilium  ta  quoque  foatium 
Me  dicente. 

And  to  your  obligingness  in  doin^:  this,  add  that  of  doing  it 
speedily.  Ijet  me  hear  from  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  daye* 
while  your  mind  and  mine  is  set  upon  it,  and  tlie  weather  id* 
vites  you  to  such  an  excursion  for  the  morning.  I  have  your 
His^torlcal  views  now  upon  my  table,  ready  for  mv  perusal 
DOW  my  chapter  is  compleated,  and  open  for  the  selection  of 
some  passage  as  the  ground  of  a  just  compliment  to  tbe  author. 
I  always  feel  happy,  when  I  can  either  speak  or  write  in  com- 
pliment to  an  author,  of  whom  I  entertain  so  high  an  opinion ; 
remaining  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  yon  soon,  my  dear  Sir, 
and  with  Mrs.  VV's.  respects,  Mrs.  Folwhele's  and  your 
obedient  friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Sundajf  Evenings  Oct.  23,  1796. 

I  open  my  tetter  to  copy  a  note  which  I  have  just  written 
about  you.*  "In  this  opinion  unites  with  nte  onct  with 
"  whom  1  am  always  happy  to  be  united,  as  a  very  io- 
(( genions  writer  and  my  particular  friend— the  Rev.  Mr. 

*  No  one  could  have  thought  more  highly  of  Whltaker  than 
Archdeacon  Moore.  And  Whltaker  momentarily  piqued  at  the 
Archdeacon's  neglect  In  not  answering  a  letter,  thus  slightingly 
spoke  of  our  common  friend  ;  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing tenour  of  his  sentiments.  Not  *'  to  answer  a  letter,**  In- 
deed, is  almost  an  insult  to  the  writer  of  !t.  I  seareely  ever 
knew  a  Gentleman,  who,  at  any  time — onder any  pretence, 
omitted  '*  to  answer  a  letter*'  from  a  Obntlbman.  Bat  Whit- 
aker's  letter  (we  found  upon  enquiry)  had  lieen  mislaid.  Oar 
truly  venerable  Archdeacon  ranked  high,  even  among  dktio- 
gttisbed  characters,  as  a  finished  gentleman,  a  man  of  talenta» 
taste,  and  Uaroing,  aud  a  Christian  la  heart  and  in  practice. 
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*«  Polwbele,  now  Vtarbf  Ifaaackan,  in  Cornwall  $  in  hir 
"  Hiatorical  Views  of  Devonshire,  p.  91-^92.  There  the  poet 
**  appears  in  the  antiqoar y  *  like  some  earth-bom  giant'  la- 
**  bonrinj^  nnder  the  load  of  a  nionntain,  turning  from  side 
'*  to  side  for  greater  exertions  of  his  powers,  and  shewing^.. 
*^  both  in  nimerooa  flashes  of  fire  from  belowJ* 


LETTER  XXII.' 

Mr.  Wbitakbr  to  R.  P. 

Mr  DsAR  Sir, 

As  Mrs.  Whitaker  is  going  to  Falmouth  to-mor-  ~ 
row,  in  order  to  bring  home  her  dangliters  for  Christmas ;  I  * 
take  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  as  it  were*  from  Fal* 
month,  and  of  replying  to  your  4ate  with  yonr  former  letter. 

For  the  trouble  whioh  I  -gave  you^^  and  'for  the  kindness 
whioh  you  shewed  me,  in  searehing  for  the  residence  of  Ruan  . 
at  St.  Kuan^  1  thank  you.    Yonr-aceonnt  also  answered  my 
expectations,  and  gratified  my  wishes.-     You  saw-  the  very 
well  of  my^saint,  and-  found- it  as  I  supposed  it  was^— clear 
and  cold.     Yon  saw  also  the  very  hermitage  of  my  saint,  , 
changed  into^a  chapel  after  his  death,  and  lately  re-built  into  • 
a  dwelling-house.    You  thus^did  all. that  1  wanted  yon  to  do.  . 
And  I  have  entered  yonr  account  into  its  proper  place  in  my  - 
work; 

With  ragfird  toihe  miscellaneous  production  of  your  Exeter 
club,  I  have  never  yet  opened  it.     1  have  recollected  that  1  < 
bad  received  it.    I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  recollected  it 
at  all,  if  you  had  not  mentioned  it  in  yonr  favours.   So  much  < 
am  I  engaged  in  mjr  own  work !    So  absorbed  and  englutted  i 
am  1  in  any  stream  into  which  I  plunge!    This. 

■  ■**  Cure  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum/' 
1  now,  however,  promiso  you,  that  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
ilie  present- chapter,  and  so  finished  tlie  work  itself,  havinir 
then  an  appendix  only,  though  a  very  large  one  (and  I  sliall 
finish  it,  1  trust,  next  week ;)  I  will  then  open,  peruse,  and 
review  the  work.  And  I  doubt  not  bat  I  sliall  with  strict 
justice  vindicate  what  you  have  suid,  and  bring  it  forward 
into  publick  approbation  or  publick  applause.  Yet  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  I  think  yon  should  be  less  anxioas  con- 
earning  what  reviewers  do  or  will  say  of  you.  I  think  you 
K  2 
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Qfpe  tbis  tq  yo«r  own  ckaivioler  «n<i  to  y^nr  own  ease*  Yoor 
own  churacter  calls  upon  you  to  »qI  with  ikigmly  abonl  irliat 
tbey  may  or  4o.  say.  Yoor  own  ease  equally  rMttirw  y^m^ 
to  wait  with  a  calm  oospsciousoeas  for  any  things  th^  do  or 
may  say.  Yo(J(  aro  a  re?iew«r  yourself,  lu  what  aure  ther 
saperiour  to  yourself?  **Are  tbeur  sMft  ribbed  with 
'*  steel,  that  they  are  not  as  vulnerable  as  we  ?*'  Or  rather, 
as  far  as  we  know  of  their  names^  are  they  not  inferiour  in 
every  estimate  of  power  and  strength  ?  And  shall  we  not 
therefore  be  inclined  to  dash  our  iron  f^^auntlet  in  their  chops, 
rather  than  cronch  or  tremble  before  them  ?  I  would  as- 
suredly dash  it  mnch.ratbfr.  I  have  thus  delivered  myself 
long  since  from  that  a^piishness  about  fame,  which  would 
keep  me  continually  in  a  hot  or  cold  fit,  and  thus  rtdaca  my 
vigour  into  weakness. 

In  this  spirit  am  I  prooeecUng,  with  painful steps.and  slow, 
up  the  liilU  with  my  Historical  Surrey.  I  am  evetr  lafeonriar 
in  the  advance,  yet  qaount  only  by  inches.  1  have  now  teed 
February  next  fpr  my  goal  of  rest,  but  begin  already  to  doubt 
whether  1  shall  i:epofie  at  it  by  that  lime.  For  my  own  part, 
I  feel  easy  about  the  even^.  1  shall  be  glad  to  ini*sb,  because 
to  finish  preseiits  a  plpasing  idea  to  the  mind.  Yet  1  ahall 
not  repose,  I  know.  As  soon  as  this  work  is  done,  1  shali 
fiy  to  another.  I  shall  net  a  new  bowl  to  run  its.  course  upon 
the  green,  and  move  with  its  leaden  bias  towards  the  jack. 
Et  globalas  globolitm  velnt  unda  supervenit  andam, 

I  have  lately  had  an  overture  made  me,  of  writing  in  ano« 
tber  ULeview.  The  premium  is  three  guineas  a  sheet.  I  am 
stao^ffcred  by  this,  as  at  present  I  write  in  the  British  gratui- 
tousIVt  and  merely  to  support  it  as  an  ortlH)dox  and  constitu- 
tional journal  of  literature  I  had  indeed  resolved  to  write 
in  none  but  this.  Yet  to  retrieve  a  Review  peculiarly  un- 
constitutional  and  unorthodox,  in  «ome  measure,  from  the 
hands  of  our  domesttck  enemies,  would  be  a  glory  worthy  of 
any  man  to  gain.  I  will  therefore  consider  it.  But,  after 
all  consideration,  I  believe  J  shall  hardly  engage,  as  I  have 
so  n)uch  to  do  of  my  own,  and  have  so  strong  a  desire  to 
escape  into  higher  studies  and  Biblical  writings. 

Mr.  Trist  has  at  last,  under  the  remonstrances  of  some 
common  friends,  begun  a  kind  of  preparatory  reconciliation, 

by  sending  me  his  Magazine  and  lie  view.     Mr. also 

was  the  bearer  of  them,  as  he  had  been  (I  believe)  the  in- 
flamer  of  the  quarrel.    The  latter  convinced  me,  by  a  foolish 
;h  which  he  made  at  the  moment,   that   neither  he  nor 
did  it  with  a  good  will. 


speech  w 
Trist  did 
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I  bad  a  Tiait  Urom  Dr.  fVeleol  a  fe«r  weeks  a^ o.  He  spent 
an  evening  and  took  a  bed  with  me.  I  Hked  mm  much.  He 
has  eertualy  atrong  talents  and  a  Tig^ront  gentas.  He 
laughed -at  me  for  sapporting  the  Ministry,  yet  getting  no- 
thing  fvon  them«  Turn  against  them,  he  cried,  and  they 
wtlk  pension  you.  They  pensioned  him  with  JSMO  a  year, 
on  the  iiare  stipnlation  of  silence;  then  quarrelled  with'  htm 
flar  not  writing,  and  ofiered  him  the  half  •  year  then  due 
upon  the  pension.  This  he  refused  to  accept ;  and  is  now 
writing  a*  severe  satire  npon  George  Rose,  of  the  Treasury. 
He  read  me  some  strong,  bold  lines  in  it.  T  read  him  one  or 
two  little  notes  in  ny  St.  Germans.  And  one  of  these,  that 
which  I  read  to  you  concerning  the  ready  patronage  of  merit 
by  the  bishop*,  struck  his  imagination  mach.  It  even  has 
giTen  ria^,  1  surmise  from  what  I  hear  by  the  way  of  Powey 
(to  which  town  he  went  from  this  house,)' to  a  projected  satire 
upon  btsliops  from  his  pen.  Such,  says  my  Powey  intelli- 
gence, he  was  tliere  talking  of  writing;  and  lie  certainly  had 
no  such  project  in  his  head  when  he  was  here. 

I  am  glad  that  Hannibal  has  at  last  got  into  winter-quar^ 
ters  with  you.  May  you  like  the  soldier  in  the  historian! 
When  you  are  tired  mth  him,  pray  turn  liim  over  to  Mr. 
James,  of  St.  Kevern,  with  my  kind  compliments.  And  he 
will  remit  him  to  you  again. 

With  Mrs.  W.*8  respects  to  Mrs.  P.  and  yourself, 
L  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  and  hers  affectionately, 

JOHN  Wnn  AKER. 
Tuesday^  Dee.  20,  17%. 


LETTER  XXIIL 
Mr.  Whitaker  to  R.  P. 

Feb,  4,  mr. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  my  last  I  promised  you  that  I  would  in  the 
first  week  of  January  sit  down  to  the  Essays  of  the  Exeter 
Society,  and  review  them  for  the  British  Critic.  But  the  first 
of  January  arrived,  and  found  me  still  entangled  in  tiie  web  of 
St.  German's.  Yet  1  had  reason  to  hope,  that  in  a  day  or 
two  1  should  still  be  able  to  perform  my  promise.  In  this 
manner  my  hope   dallied  \y\)h  my  pen  for  a  week.     I.  tbea 
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was  retolttte  for,  marcliiag.  from  SU  GeraMo't  to  Exeter. 
But  I  accidentally, met  at.  the  moment  some  notices  in  M. 
Paris,  tha^I  had  never  observed  before,  and  that  laid,  open 
some  unknown  points  of  ecclesiastical  antiquarianism.  I 
could  not  bat  notice  the  novelty,  and  could  pot  bat  eonwey 
it  into  my  reppsitory.  Nor  was  I  able  to  tarn  over  tbe 
essays  till  last  week.  My  daughters  .were  then  >  on^tlie  wing- 
for  their  return  to  school ;  their  mother  was .  fluttorin^  her 
wings  to  fly.  with  them«  and  I  ,was.  flattering  in  my  spirits  at 
the  prepared,  the  actual  departure  of  alL  My  wife  retomed, 
my  spirits  rose*  and  on  Monday  I  sat  down,  seriously,  to. 
lash  yon  with  your  anonymous  associates. 

The  vindication  of  the  character  of  Pindar  I  praise  ^mueh. 
The  remark^  on  the  ea^ly  population  of  Europe  I  condemD- 
severely. ,  The,  more  remarkable  British  monuments  in  Devon, . 
1,  ** applaud  with  civil  leer;**  or.raChetr»  condemn  harshly  in 
one  point,  and  praise  moderately  in  the  rest.    The.historiGal 
outlines  of  JFa)copry,  I, cenaare  in   the  reasoning,  but  praise, 
in  the  notices.    A  .chronological  essay,  on  <>  Ptolemy's  mode. 
of  computation  I  praise.    An  es^y  on  the  contraction  of  the 
Iris,  1  leave  to  other  critics.    But»  to  leap  over  all  the  in- 
termediate, an  essay  on  Benevolence  Iv  praise  highly ;  and 
the  ode,  called  the.  tr(;nlus  of  .Daqmonipqi,*  1  at  once  praise 

*  Rumipaljng  op  the followingaddress  fr,oD  that;  admirable 
Classical  Scholar,  HayteRv;!  conceived  , the  first  ihoaght  of , 
the  ode  to  tlie  Genius  of  Danmonipip ;  in  which  are  varioas  al-  '. 
Iifsions  tojiayter's  verses. 

Danmonium., 
**  Aaglia  quft  sole  hesporio  jam  aqgoata  topeseit, 

Atque  uoda  pceani  refogit  lai|(it>entis  utrinqae 

OscaIa«  terrain  olim  sceptre  et  ditione  tenebant 

Infeeti  Britonum  reges:  his  sanguine al)  alto 

Ciinmerium  genua  Japeti,iiec  fabula  longas  . 

Mentitur  cieqi  ambages.    Ibi  nocte  dieque 

Per  nemora  arde^ant.sazosaaltaribuaignes, 

Placebatque  humane  obscenas  hostia  quercus« 

Praado  nihil  metuens  uocturnQ  hyemumque  procellis  < 

Stramineas  tecti  iatehras  in  vallibas  imis 

Incola  ponebat,  tutft  fellcior  unbrft. 

Danmonio  hlncilli  nomen.    Mox  Romaferoces 

Indigenas  roansaeta  armis  cuituque  subegit. 

Hine  et  mos^et  lex,  qu»  religionis  av.it» 

Kauit  horrendas-immani  earniine  lueos. 

O  quanta  hfsc  Britonum,  fueratsi  Romasuperstes,. 

Gratia— Deis  aliter  plaeait--nanKiue  Itala  virtus 

DUapso  tandem  im  perip,  signisqne  revuisis. 

Ipsa  sibi  est  trepida,  et  perituros.linquit  amicos» 
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and  cite.    On  the  whole,  I  have  endeavoured  to  act  with  im- 
partial justice  to  erery  writer.    Yet  I  wish  to  know,  who 

Dimoveat  Romana  acies — non  pignora  cara 
Aspicis  at  obstantes  eturnuni  abitura  Britaanos 
OsoalavQ  aut  fremitus,  lachrymsre  merentur  euntem. 
Turn  demum  fera  ji^ens  septem  sabjecta  frioni 
Irruit,  etRttdatft  aretoi  lUtorisorft 
Aj^greditar.facilcm  bene  nota  per  eqoora  predam. 
Nee  sofCiiii  avulsas  deTicta Britannia  plorat 
Artesqae  «t  jura,  et  vinclis  succambit  iniqais. 
At  no  quid  dcmum  miserandse  dulce  supersit 
Antpatriffi,  aut  ana  exigui  solaminis  umbra, 
Ipso  etiam  exeidit  spoliato  nomine  laadis 
Antique  et  reran  ▼estigfa.    Sed  tamen  bosti 
Vis  ccBli  ingeniumqoe  hominani  et  coan  nomine  virtas 
Aecepdre,e't  gestorara  baud  oblita  priorum  est 
Anglia.    Ta«  qaot  mille  luis  perjaria,  roendax 
Qallia.  to  testis,  quid  possint  vindicedextrft 
An§fUgena,  aiTe  Anglo-Britanni.    Testis  Iberas 
Submisso  porrecta  pavens  per  littora  fastu. 
Ii)8a  inter  glscies  ignotas  frigoraque  alta 
Volvitur  in  prsccpii  tremefacta  Borysthenis  unJa, 
£t  Georgi  auspiciis  mansuescit  Sarniata  Tictor. 
Scilicet  l^is  patnfB  piusjustft  parte  Iriumpliis 
Devonia,  O  felix,  plusquam  sociata  perielis 
Dant  tibi  fata  frui !    Sal?e,  O  sanctissiraa  mater, 
Ttt  salve,  natalis  ager,  foeconda  virorom, 
l^a*  aegetomque  parens,  tu  4m  prsssentibus  artes, 
Tu  simul  arma  colis,  fame  spes  magna Britanna. 

Nee  te  adeo  tacltam  Musa,  O  Polyele,  reUnqu6t 
Qui  prima  tandem  repetens  ab  origine  pandis 
Res  Danmoniacas!     Stirpisobscura  remote 
JBvoWis  monamenta ;  solltu  viscera  caca 
Tbesaarosqae  imft  reseras  tellurc  latentes; 
Temperiemqae  doees  coeli,  quo  eulta  habituque 
Qttoque  viget  regio,  renoit  qoiU  qosque  feratque 
Attt  arbusta,  herbarumqae  aot  genus omneaniraan tarn. 
Oeealtos  nee  te  morum  reeludere  fontes 
Penituit,  fea  forte  volenti  grata  Minerva 
Devonii  sua  sacra  ferant,  sea  magnas  Apollo 
Delon  sape  saam  do  lei  mataverit  Ise&» 
Qaippe  et  Devonia  proiemmiratar  Eoam 
Asia,  et  Armenia  tecum  jam  naeta  reeeptos 
Agnoscit  nostro  exuUim  sub  sidere  natos. 
Hine  gaodet  duce  te  ipse  sui,  ignarasque  suorum, 
Nee  rursas  proprios  patrift  velut  hospes  in  ipsft, 
Ineola  perlastrat  fines,  et  jura  peifatttm. 
Tu  salve  preeor,  O  merito  dilecte  camanis, 
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is  the  confused  contradictory  remarker  on  Europe's  early 
popalation;  and  on  the  mythology  and  worship  of  the  Ser- 
pent? He  is  one  man  obvionsly,  the  most  leanted  fool,  with 
the  semblance  of  wisdom,  whom  I  ever  met  before.  Shadcs- 
peare's  fools  are  all  wits ;  but  this  is  a  fine  scholar,  g^iant-Uke 
rearinj^  his  head  to  the  skies,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  rest 
his  tip-toe  on  the  earth.  Had  I  not  been  unwillin|;'  for  your 
sake,  to  tell  him  who  I  was,  I  should  have  cut  htm  for'  the 
simples  with  a  jj^ashing*  knife,  on  account  of  what  he  says 
about  me. 

I  have  thus  thrown  off  a  load  that  had  lun  heavy  upon 
my  mind  for  some  months  past.  I  love  reviewing  when  I 
have  got  into  it,  but  I  love  not  to  get  into  it.  J&f  y  own 
studies  so  engross  mn,  tliat  I  hate  to  relinquish  them.  Yet 
surely  this  is  wrong  in  one  who  has  been  a  professed  Re- 
viewer so  lon|f,  and  is  likel^r  to  be  one,  longer.  I  Ivxve  lately 
had  a  solicitation  to  engage  in  another  Review,  but  dedined 
to  engage  because  of  my  connections  with  the  British.  'Yet 
the  British  has  no  other  claim  upon  me,  but  that  of  conge- 
niality of  sentiments  and  views.  I  will  therefore  consider 
this  offer  more  soberly  than  1  have  done,  and  may  perhaps 
be  flourishing  where  you  would  least  expect  me.  Tne  offer 
would  have  tempted  a  Johnson,  wlio  avowed,  you  know,  he 
had  no  other  temptation  to  writing.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
him.  I  profess,  at  least,  to  act  upon  very  different  prin- 
ciples ;  to  review  for  profit,  and  for  consequence ;  but  to 
write  in  my  own  name  for  consequence  and  praise.  If  1 
can  buy  the  books  that  I  want  for  the  year,  at  the  expence 
of  reviewing  for  a  few  weeks,  I  obtain  all  that  I  want,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  praising  the  meritorious,  and  of  scourg- 
ing the  coxcomb  or  the  fool. 

When  I  was  last  at  Falmouth,  I  met  tliere  Dr.  — »- ;  but 
so,  I  recollect^  I  told  you  in  my  last.  Have  you  readC  let 
me  therefore  ask,  Burke*s  pamphlet  on  a  Regicide  Peace  ? 
I  have  read  it  twice,  wi^  wonderful  pleasure.  It  has  all 
the  fervour,  all  the  fancy,  of  his  best  of  days.  It  lias  »  rapid 
sale;  mine  is  the  eleventh  edition.  And  it  will  therefore 
have  an  electrical  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  nation.  May 
it  have  all  the  effect  there,  that  it  has  had  upon  me ;  pre- 

Ta  salve  1    Nee  te  tristts malat^dia  euriiH 
Insomnisque  labor;  nee  tejaju  ikbsllb  minacis 
TaaBBAT  iNYiniA :  tibi  circum  tempora  laori 
Vis  teget  intactos  fam»  crescentis  honores. 

J,  Hattbr,  1791. 
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▼ioiwly  tbinkin?  with  him  in  ffeneral,  yet  iriUing  to  believe 
that  the  King^*«  Ministers  were  better  judges  than  myself,  and 
now  codvinced  they  humbled  their  King  and  their  Country 
too  much  in  stooping  to  sue  for  peace. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOHNWHITAKBR. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

fFedneaday,  July  26,  1797. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  present  of  the  Sketches  on  Thursday 
last,  and  your  letter  on  the  Sunday  following.  For  both  I 
thank  you,  but  especially  for  the  former.  The  poetry  and 
the  prose  I  admire,  yet  the  prose,  I  think  better  than  the 
poetr;^.  Such  is  the  dfect,  that  a  habit  of  reasoning  has  upon 
the  mind !  I  bad  heard  some  indistinct  hum  from  tnose  who 
are  ready  to  pull  down  authors,  because  the^  cannot  become 
authors  themselves ;  of  your  essay  on  spirits.  Yet  they 
could  not  tell  me,  and  I  could  not  guess  by  myself,  in  what 
form  or  manner  you  had  written  about  spirits.  Some  how- 
ever laughed,  who  could  not  reason  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
suspend  my  opinion,  till  I  could  hear  further.  Your  present 
has  enabled  me  to  do  more  than  hear,  to  read,  to  approve,, and 
to  applaud.  What  you  have  written  is  in  my  opinion  at  once 
scriptural  and  rational. 

I  had  however  seen  the  British  Critic,  before  I  received 
your  present.  This  had  informed  me  in  general,  of  the  con- 
tents of  your  elegant  volume.  It  had  particularly  announced 
to  me,  your  sonnet  addressed  to  me;  and  announced  it  with  an 
eulogium,  that  startled  me.  But,  till  I  received  the  Sketches, 
I  supposed  your  compliment  was  pud  in  the  usual  manner  tQ^ 
my  head.  I  was  agreeably  undeceived  on  the  receipt,  to  find 
it  was  paid  to  a  mncb  better  part.  I  did  not  however  under- 
stand your  allusion  at  first,  even  till  my  wife's  soberer  ge- 
nius reminded  me  of  a  fact.  For  your  compliment  on  that 
fact,  for  your  general  compliihent  to  my  heart,  and  for  your 
concluding  wish  so  honourable  to  me;  i  feel  myself  much  in- 
debted to  you.     May  our  friendship  be^  lasting,  as  it  is 


wann 


I  am  glad  youliked  the  review  of  the  Exeter  Essays.    By 
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LETTER  XXV. 

J.  Whitakeb  to  R.  P. 

Sept.  dO,  1797. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

Till  this  moment  I  have  not  had  leisure  or  incliDation,  and 
inclination  frequently  creates  leisure,  to  read  over  with  care 
your  obliging  communications  in  your  last.  I  have  had 
cares  and  anxieties,  and  terrors,  that  you  un-farmiug  divines 
can  hardly  conceive.  I  have  been  out  early  and  late,  urging 
on  th»  tedious  work  of  the  harvest.  I  fiave  been  beaten 
out  of  my  fields  and  beaten  out  of  roy  new  ha^ ,  by  the  de- 
scending rains.  I  have  twice  despaired  of  saving  my  corn ; 
yet  1  have  saved  it,  thank  Ood,  very  happily.  My  hops 
alone  have  suffered,  and  are  suffering  now ;  but  they  form 
only  an  inconsiderable  object  in  my  plan  of  farming. 

1  have  been  just  perusing  your  poetical  essay  on  the 
origin  of  the  Blank*verse  Sonnet,  for  the  second  time ;  my 
first  was  a  hasty  one, upon  its  first  arrival.  I  like  it  much, 
und  advise  you  to  follow  up  your  intention  of  publishing 
it  Your  "  Sonnet  in  Blank-verse,*'  I  particularly  admire  ; 
it  is  a  choice  piece  of  poetical  landscape-painting,  short  in 
itself,  but  vividly  picturesque,  and  happily  moralising  at 
the  close.  Your  Jeud'Eiprit  also  gave  me  great  plea- 
sure of  H  lower  kind,  indeed,  yet  great  in  ridicnle.  Many 
touches  I  lose  of  course,  by  my  ignorance  of  characters  and 
names. 

But  now  to  business. — It  will  always  give  me  particular 
pleasure  if  1  can  serve  you.  1  have  therefore  wished  ever 
since  1  received  yours,  for  leisure  to  write  to  the  manager 
of  the  British  Critic  upon  your  offer.  I  would  not  write  to 
the  rival  Review,  because  I  would  not  have  you,  willingly, 
against  us.  But  1  will  write  by  this  post  to  London,  and 
urge  your  offer  upon  the  British  Critic.  No  urgency,  in- 
deed, will  be  requisite,  unless  a  writer  in  that  department 
is  already  engaged  by  the  mansger.  But  I  apprehend  from 
all  my  experience  with  the  Review,  that  no  one  person  is 
engaged  regularly  and  invariably  for  any  one  department. 
I  shall  speak  of  you  as  a  Critic  for  poetry  and  for  essays. 
Yet  they,  and  all  the  literary  world,  know  your  general 
abilities*  as  well  as  I  do.  I  need,  therefore,  to  mention  only 
your  cifer,  and  1  think  it  will  be  accepted  with  rea'iiness. 

Yoar  friend, 

J.W. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

Mr.  WHiTAKSRto  J.  H.  Esq.* 

Sept.  1797. 
Dear  Sir, 

**  I  was  not  able  to  lead  OT«r  your  work  on  Predestina* 
tioD  before  this  day.  1  then  sat  down  to  it,  tnraed  down 
leaves  in  abundance  as  I  read,  and  meant  to  have  refuted  it 
from  end  to  end ;  but  1  iind  my  time  too  short  for  a  course 
so  lon^;  I  therefore  throw  aside  what  I  had  begun  to  write* 
and  shall  only  make  two  or  three  observations  in  general 
upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  election  and  reprobation, 
comes  with  such  a  sound  to  the  ears  of  even  uneducated 
reason,  that  the  mind  receives  it  with  aversion,  and  dwells 
upon  it  with  increasing  disgust.  The  doctrine  indeed,  is  so 
preffnant  with  consequences  both  to  God  and  to  man,  that 
nothing  in  the  whole  circle  of  demonstrations  could  pos- 
sibly prove  it.  Not  an  an^l  speaking  it  from  Heaven 
could  possibly  reconcile  the  intellect  of  man  to  the  belief  of 
it.  If  a  decree  has  been  made  for  the  absolute  salvation  or 
damnation  of  any  man,  then  all  other  modes  and  means  are 
utterly  useless,  the  Redemption  itself  is  a  nullity,  and  the 
Bible  a  mere  mockery. 

'*  Nor  is  the  case  mended,  even  if  we  take  the  only  no- 
velty that  occurs  in  this  book,  and  extend  the  decree  of 
salvation  into  a  decree  also  of  religiousness.  The  same  ob- 
jection still  remains  in  fall  force.  The  religiousness  that  is 
decreed,  cannot  possibly  be  religiousness  at  all.  fiat  sin 
mast  also  be  decreed  upon  the  same  principle,  in  order 
to  carry  the  decree  of  damnation  into  effect.  And  as  a  rule 
of  action  given  from  Heaven  is  an  errant  superfluity  in  it- 
self, if  a  decree  determines  at  once  the  religiousness  or  sin- 
fulness of  the  party ;  so  all  the  calls  of  God,  frequent  as 
they  arc  in  Scripture,  to  repent  and  be  saved,  are  adding  in* 
suit'  to  injury  on  the  heads  of  the  already  reprobated. 

*'  The  doctrine,  indeed,  is  so  horrible  in  itself,  so  blas» 
phemous  to  God,  and  so  noxious  to  man,  that  the  Lutherans 
have  justly  reproached  the  Calvinists  with  turning  God 
into  a  devil  by  it. 

*  About  this  time,  Whitaker  was  engaged  in  a  correspond- 
ence with  J.  Harington,  Esq.  (son  of  Dr.  Hariogton,  of 
Bath)  on  various  literary  and  theological  siffojecls.  With 
respect  to  theology,  Mr.  Harington  had  the  goodness  to  com- 
municate to  me  the  above  curious  letter. 
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**  What  then,  yoa  will  ask,  is  to  be  done  with  the  pas- 
safes  in  Scripture,  that  seem  to  annoance  sach  a  doctrine  ? 
The  same,  I  answer,  that  has  been  always  done  by  them 
amonff  the  g^at  body  of  Christians ;  by  interprvtin^  them 
with  laiitude,  by  anderstanding^  them  to  mean  any  thlos  (I 
had  almost  sidB)  rather  than  this,  and  by  keeping  their 
meaning  at  least  within  such  bounds  as  shall  not  render  the 
Tery  book  in  which  they  are  found,  a  mere  cipher. 

'*  This  may  seem  to  give  too  free  a  rein  to  interpretations 
merely  human.  I  nill  therefore  exemplify  tlie  proper,  the 
necessary  use  of  it.  *  All  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.*  *  All  things.*  would  a  rea- 
der, reasoning  like  a  Calvinist,  repeat,  and  therefore  Sin 
itself.  He  would  thus  turn  a  single  sentence  of  the  Scrip- 
tures against  all  the  rest,  and  annihilate  every  promise, 
every  threat,  every  exhortation  ajT&inst  sin. 

'*  This  shews  you,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring to  such  interpretations  of  single  passages,  as  re- 
concile them  with  the  whole,  and  carry  on  one  regular 
systematic  plan  with  all,  for  the  rescue  of  a  fallen  world 
from  sin  ana  destraction. 

"  And  I  subscribe  myself  in  haste,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

J.  WHITAKER." 


LETTER  XXVI 1. 
J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Jlitmday,  Oct.  16,  1797. 

0EAR  Sift, 

Some  days  before  I  received  your  last  from  the 

Eost-office  of  Penr^p,  I  had  sent  you  what  was  a  full  answer 
y  anticipation  to  it,  and  was  to  go  by  the  marketers  of 
Manaccan  from  Falmouth.  In  it  I  inclosed  also  your 
papers,  and  I  informed  you,  that  I  had  written  to  the  ma- 
nager of  the  B.  C.  upon  the  subject  which  you  had  men- 
tioned. I  am  now  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  receired  the 
following  answer.  **  With  the  highest  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  P.,"  says  the  manager  to  me,  **  I  cannot  but 
*'  fear,  that  it  is  wholly  out  of  our  power  to  find  him  any 
«*  employment  that  noay  be  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  With 
**  critics  competent  and  willing  to  give  a  yer  y  good  account 
••  of  poetry,  or  any  thing  connected  with  belles  lettres,  we 
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**  are  amply  stocked.  If  there  are  any  mattori  of  more 
•«  peculiar  and  difficult  research,  which  he  is  competent  and 
*<  willing  to  undertake ;  we  might  indeed  be  able  to  employ 
'*  him.  But  otherwise  I  do  not  see,  how  such  a  plan  could 
**  be  made  to  answer  to  either  party.  I  am  mucn  obli|^, 
**  liowerer,  to  you  for  the  proposal,  and  should  certainlv 
*'  pa^  every  attention  to  any  suggestion  from  you,  with 
**  which  it  was  praoticable  for  me  to  comply." 

I  am  afraid  I  hurt  my  own  application  for  you,  by  spe- 
cifying your  critical  excellency  in  Poetry  and  in  Essays. 
Yet  I  specified  these  as  the  strongholds  of  yonr  character. 
But  in  these,  it  seemt,  the  Review  Is  *'  amply  stocked.**  The 
manager  however,  asks  in  effect,  if  **  there  are  any  matters 
*'  of  more  peculiar  and  difficult  research,"  which  you  would 
undertake  to  review.  You  must  suggest  to  me,  what  I 
shall  say  in  reply.  But  suggest  it  by  the  post,  as  all  trans- 
mission privately  from  Falmouth  is  uncertsdn  and  tedious. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  the  B.  C.  turned  off  your 
compliment  to  Nares,  in  your  sonnet  below  your  text ;  I 
suspect  Nares  himself  to  l)e  the  reviewer  of  poetry. 

1  write  in  haste,  as  i  am  preparing  to  embark  for  FaU 
mouth,  uud  slmll  take  this  note  or  letter  with  me.  There  I 
hope  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  add  a  few  lines  to  this. 

•  It  will  give  me  a  very  sensible  pleasure,  to  be  capable  of 
serving  yau.  Let  me,  therefore,  suggest  one  thing  to  you. 
A  late  report,  which  was  false,  impressed  it  strongly  upon 
my  uiind.  Mr.  Pye  of  Truro  was  reported  to  be  dead.  The 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Mount  Edeecumbe  and  Lord 
Mount  Edgeeumbe  is  your  relation.  The  idea  prevailing 
here  is  this,  that  Charles  Rashleigh,  as  agent  for  my  Lord's 
borougiis,  will  have  th«  bestowal  of  this  living.  Yet,  as 
my  Lord  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  borough,  this  a^rent 
can  have  no  claim  to  the  patronage.  Think  of  this.  Dear 
Sir.  It  would  bring  you  into  my  neighbourhood  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, for  which  1  wish  much,  as  being  with  Mrs.  W.'s 
r(;5uects  to  Mrs.  P. 

Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 
J.  WHITAKER. 

Nov,  1,  17D7. 
P.  S. — My  letter  was  mislaid.  I  now  open  it,  to  say, 
that  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Swete  of**  Oxton 
House,  near  ESxeter,'*  renu>nstrating  with  me  on  my  sup- 
posed review  of  Au  essay  in  the  essays  by  a  society  of  gentle* 
men  at  Exeter.  "  By  mere  accident,"  he  says,  "  it  was 
l2  ' 
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diiCOTered  at  the  Bishop's  table,  a  week  or  two  since," 
that  I  was  the  reviewer.  CoDJccture  had  previoariy  fixed 
upon  me,  he  remarks,  bat  now  the  crime  is  too  plain.  **  The 
**  opinion  I  had  entertained  of  Mr.  W.  frooi  a  repeated 
**  perosal  of  his  publications,  ^aTe  me  mnch  hij^lier  oon- 
^^eeptions  of  his  eradition,  candoor,  and  nrhanity,  than 
**  seemed  to  be  possessed  by  the  aathor  of  the  critique,  and 
^  it  was  with  the  utmost  reloetanoe,  that  at  length  1  soffered 
**  myself  to  be  persoaded  that  it  absolately  originated  in 
**  him."  Does  not  the  gentleman  make  a  fine  bow,  before 
headvanees  to  close  combat?  But  he  makes  a  still  finer 
just  afterwards.  *'  For  I  will  ingennoasly  own  to  yon,  that 
**  yoar  whole  character,  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  gentleman, 
"  and  a  christian,  had  placed  yon  so  high  in  my  estimation, 
**  that  I  was  loth  to  have  the  charm  burst,  and  to  find  that 
**  a  part  at  least  of  this  appreciation,"  a  choice  word  this ! 
**  was  ideal."    He  then  ciraws  on  his  white  gloves,   and 

Eulls  out  his  maiden  sword,  for  a  bloodiest  encoonter.  Yet 
e  flourishes  with  his  sword,  and  seems  to  admire  the 
glitter  of  it  for  the  feint.  At  the  close  he  makes  this  des- 
perate iun^e  at  me.  '*  But  I  have  done,  and  1  beg  leave  to 
**  assure  you,  that  what  I  have  thus  donr,  has  been  more 
"  to  express  to  you  the  regret  I  have  felt,  in  vour  having 
"  so  much  descended  from  the  exalted  height  of  your 
"  literary  character,"  (did  ever  feather  strike  more  softly  ?), 
**  as  to  censure  a  club  of  Essayists,  and  to  endeavour  by 
**  your  thunderbolts  of  criticism  to  annihilate  it,  than  to 
•*  show  you  that  1  have  been  hurt  bv  your  strictures." 
Poor  man !  He  has  not  been  hurt  at  all,  at  all ;  though  he 
wriggles  so,  like  an  eel  under  the  murdering  knife.  But 
he  takes  more  courage  at  last;  speaking  of  '*  those  who, 
though  their  brows  have  been  wreathed  by  Fame"  *qnaesiram 
mentis,'  *'  yet  have  prostituted  their  genius  and  learnini^ 
*Mo  satire  and  anon  vmous  criticism."  There  is  a  dash  nf 
boldness  for  you.  llut  he  gives  me  another  instantly. 
^*  It  would  have  given  me  considerable  pleasure,"  he  finally 
says,  **  if  (what  with  sincerity  I  could  lately  have  done) 
**  1  noio  could  subscribe  myself  with  respect,  your  obedient 
"  st^rvant,  John  Swete." 

What  therefore  shall  I  say  or  do  to  this  sweet  gentleman  ? 
To  go  to  fisty-cuffs  with  this  dish  of  whipt  cream,  I  cannot 
condescend.  '  1  will  therefore  turn  him  over  to  you,  I  think. 
Tell  him  1  am  sorry  too  much  vinegar  iras  put  into  the  bowl, 
bat  your  hand  dashed  it  in. 

In  sober  sadness,  1  am  sorry  he  is   hurt.     His  feelinvs 
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are  too  acute,  and  my  lancet  was  too  rough.  I  feel  for  Iuin» 
because  I  see  be  feels  for  bimsclf.  But  I  shall  not  answer 
his  letter,  for  that  very  reason. 

The  intelligence,  however,  will  be  nuts  and  almonds  to 
you.  He  was  one  of  your  principal  adversaries  in  the  club, 
1  think.    And  I  have  revenged  your  cause  by  my  pen. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  found  me  in  the  midst  of  ciiibarrais- 
ments,  that  claimed  all  my  attention  at  this  moment,  and 
left  me  unfit  for  correspondence  at  the  end.  I  liuve  been 
obliored  to  put  my  only  brother,  an  attorney,  into  chancery ; 
and  notv  find  myself  compelled  to  refute  his  answer  there, 
by  pxamining  Ills' own  letters  to  me.  In  this  investigation 
Iliave  been  successful  enough,  however  distressing  it  was 
to  me,  and  however  I  feel  the  painful  sensation  from  it  still 
hanofing  upon  my  nerves. 

Before  ttiis  time,  however,  I  suppos«%  the  parcel  from  Mr. 
Nares  has  reached  vour  hands.  To  have  had  it  conveyed 
with  one  to  me,  and  then  transmitted  b  v  me  to  you  by  our 
market  people,  as  you  propose,  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable in  itself.  The  parcel  had  most  probably  set  oflT, 
before  yon  wrote.  Even  had  it  not,  I  did  not  know  when 
1  might  desire  to  have  a  parcel  for  myself.  Even  had  1 
known,  I  coiild  not  have  sent  you  your  part  of  it  by  any 
certain  conveyance  from  hence.  \Vc  have  no  markel;  people 
goincr  to  Falmouth.  We  send  only  by  a  boat,  tnat  may 
chance  to  go,  or  by  our  servant  man,  tfiat  we  may  chance  to 
send.  To-morrow  fortnight  we  thus  propose '  to  go  our- 
selves,  and  that  day  fortnight  we  thus  intend  to  send. 

I  sent  away  my  manuscript  of  St.  German's  four  months 
ago,  yet  have  not  received  a  line  from  the  bookseller  about 
it.  i  imprudently  took  a  recommendation,  diverted  from 
the  man  that  I  meant  to  select,  and  went  to  one  who  is  too 
busy  to  do  6u9iness,  He  promised  my  recommender,  a 
month  ago,  to  write  by  that  post;  and  has  never  written  yet. 
But  I  hope  this  week  to  rectify  my  mistake,  and  to  recover 
my  proper  path. 

I  nave  had  a  f^-esh  application,  and  from  another  Review, 
to  engage  in  tvriting.  This  was  a  Review,  from  which  I 
less  expected  such  an  application  than  from  the  former. 
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The  Re? lew  has  been  particalarly  opposed  to  my  principles 
and  me.  And  I  was  solicited  expressly  to  write,  as  an 
Antiquary  and  Historian. 

Do  yott  know  the  exact  fate  of  the  English  Review?  If 
not,  I  can  perhaps  tell  you.  Dr.  Thomson  formed  an 
union  between  his  and  the  Analytical  Review.  He  writes 
the  Political  Reflections  at  the  end,  as  he  used  to  write 
before.  And  the  two  booksellers  of  the  Enjjrlish  are  tacked 
to  the  bookseller  of  the  Analytical.  1  think  that  Thomson 
should  have  carried  you  with  him  into  the  latter.  But 
perhaps  you  would  not  go. 

I  have  just  planned  a  new  work,  a  small  one,  under  no 
vRry  promising  title,  and  calculated  for  the  bonhammeg 
of  Cornwall ;  '*  The  Valors  of  Cornwall  with  notes  and 
'*  dissertations."  I  mean  it  to  embrace  all  that  I  have 
written  or  shall  write,  of  matters  merely  local ;  with  many 
openings,  however,  to  the  general  history  of  the  island.  For 
such  a  work  I  have  ample  materials  provided,  I  think  ;  and 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  shape  them  into  form,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months.  And  then  1  long  to  begin  my  military 
History  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  with  all  my  powers  col- 
lected to  a  point. 

I  have  lately  been  re-perusing  your  last  publication,  the 
Sketches,  with  new  pleasure.  I  then  saw  allusions  and 
felt  strokes,  that  I  neither  felt  nor  saw  before.  Your  T.  T. 
and  your  V.  I  now  recognize  with  much  satisfaction.  Yuu 
think  and  you  write  well  in  both  those,  characters ;  and  you 
wished  very  reasonably,  I  believe,  to  make  those  shrink 
under  your  lancet  who  had  behaved  with  impertinence  to  you. 

But  1  am  wasting  your  time  and  my  own.  I  therefore 
hasten  to  send  Mrs.  W.'s  compliments  to  Mrs.  P.^  and  to 
subscribe  myself. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  servanr, 
JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Monday,  March  12,  1798. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, 

I  could  not  possibly  answer   your  late  favour,  as 
you  desired,  **by  the  return  of  the  post,"  «:v(n  if  my  own 
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business  would  have  permitted  me,  to  ]ay  it  all  aside  for  so 
sudden  ft  call.  But  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  allow  my  Im- 
manity  to  send  a  servant  through  such  snows  three  miles  to 
the  office.  And  I  knew  what  1  hinted  in  my  last,  that  we 
meant  to  be  at  Falmouth  ourselves  next  week.  This  meaning 
has  indeed  been  altered,  in  consequence  of  that  weather,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  relapse  of  my  youngest  daughter.  We 
fetched  her  home  last  November,  through  turbulent  seas ; 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  recover,  under  our  domestic 
management ;  but  we  have  the  mortification  at  present,  to 
find  her  falling  back  again.  Her  we  meant  to  have  taken  to 
school,  next  week ;  and  are  now  obliged  to  defer  her  return, 
for  a  few  weeks,  even  till  the  weather  becomes  much  warmer. 
We  therefore  send  our  man  to-morrow,  to  carry  some  provi- 
sions to  our  second  daughter  there,  to  bring  home  two  an- 
kers of  brandy  that  have  been  some  time  purchased  for  us 
at  the  Custom-house,  and  to  take  this  letter  for  one  of  your 
market-women. 

•  ••••• 

You  have  so  often  entered  the  lists,  so  often  ran  over  the 
course  and  so  often  borne  away  the  prize ;  that  I  cannot  but 
think  you  degrade  yourself,  by  carrying  the  flutters  of  boy- 
hood into  the  experience  of  manhood.  At  least  1  can  safely 
say  for  myself,  that,  whatever  I  felt  at  my  first  publication,! 
feel  no  longer  the  solicitudes  that  vou  seem  to  feel  so  exqui- 
sitely. I  have  no  apathy  indeed,  1)ut  I  have  a  concern  mode- 
rated and  subdued.  My  pride  buoys  me  up  above  fear,  above 
acknowledged  fear  at  least.  And  .1  refused  when  my  book- 
seller advised,  to  ask  Mr.  Trist  to  review  my  Arianism  in 
the  English.  I  even  pretended  not  to  understand  him,  when 
he  offered  himself ;  and,  in  consequence  of  both,  be  mixed 
some  pert  censures  with  his  praises.  Yet  I  would  rather  have 
encountered  more  of  his  censures,  than  have  asked  or  permit- 
ted him  to  do,  what  I  did  not  want  and  he  could  not  perform. 

Your  account  of  not  having  yet  received  either  a  letter  or 
a  parcel  from  Mr.  Nares  surprises  me  much.  After  his  ex- 
press promise,  I  had  no  idea  of  his  receding.  And  1  should 
rather  suspect  the  promise  to  have  slipped  his  memory,  as 
lately  slipped  one  to  me,  about  making  an  extract  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  B.  Museum.  Yet  such  a  slip  as  yours  is 
rather  of  a  magnitude  greater  than  mine.  But  he  has  now 
delayed  for  three  weeks  past,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  large  packet  from  me.  I  begin  to  be  anxious  about  the 
fate  of  this,  as  I  have  no  copy  of  it,  and  it  covered  several 
pages  in  folio.     But  he  is  engaged  very  busily,  I  suppose,  in 
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making  the  extract  that  had  been  neglected  beforehand  in  pre- 
paring tills  month's  complement  for  the  press. 

The  packet,  which  I  sent  Mr.  N.  lately,  was  a  reTiew  of 
Pinkerton*s  History  of  Scotland  2  vols,  quarto.  This»  my  old 
antagonist,  I  have  treated  with  ffreat  generosity.  I  have 
blamed  him,  where  he  merited  blame ;  and  I  have  praised 
him,  whenever  I  could.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  praised 
him  much ;  though  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  be  is  not 
now  at  least  what  I  used  to  think  him,  the  historical  writer  in 
the  Critical  Review.  This  work,  and  Bryant's  Philo  Judseus 
are  the  only  pieces  that  I  have  reviewed  lately.  But  1  mean  to 
review  several  soon ;  as,  like  you,  I  have  from  pride  or  pa- 
triotism, or  both,  declined  to  reduce  the  sum  of  my  triple  as- 
sessment, by  an  appeal  upon  the  ground  of  income.  I  hope 
indeed  to  settle  soon  my  dififerences  with  my  brother,  and  so 
recover  possession  of  my  own  estate ;  remsdning  in  thkt  hope, 
my  dear  Sir,  and  with  Mrs.  W.'s  respects  as  well  as  my  own 
to  Mrs.  P.  your  affectionate 

Friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Thuviday^  March  22,  1798. 


LETTER  XXX. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  by  mv  man  going 
to  Falmouth.  I  then  told  you,  tnat  i  expected  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Nares  the  next  morninff.  1  did  not  hear,  however,  till 
yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Ifares  then  confirmed  what  I  sug- 
gested in  my  last,  that  his  delay  in  sending  the  parcel  to 
you  was  merely  the  result  of  his  being  over-busy.  '*  I  have 
"  not  yet  been  able,"  he  says  concerning  you,  ^^  to  set  apart 
*•"  anjDooks  for  his  revision;  but  I  expect  ere  lonff  to  re- 
*'  ceive  a  fresh  supply,  when  1  will  endeavour  to  make  dne- 
"  provision  for  him  and  for  }rou." 

He  also  adds,  what  anticipates  any  application  froni  me 
about  reviewing  your  new  puolications.  *^  I  have  received 
<*  from  Mr.  Polwhele,"  he  writes,  "  a  thin  volume  contain- 
"  in^  a  part  of  his  History  of  Devonshire :— if  he  wishes 
**  this  to  be  reviewed  before  the  rest  of  the  volume  appears, 
"  (which  will  not  be  quite  regular,  according  to  our  general 
**  practice)  you  perhaps  wiU  De  kind  enough  to  undertake 
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<*  it.*'    I  shall  write  to  him  in  a  few  days,  and  agree  to  this ; 
remaining  in  great  haste  and  with  best  wishes, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Saturday,  March  31,  1798. 


LETTER  XXXL 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  was  glad  to  see  your  letter,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  your  person.  On  Thursday  the  1st  of  November  I  trust 
to  be  at  home  with  all  my  family.  1  mean  however  to  set 
out  this  morning  for  Falmouth  by  land,  together  with  Mrs, 


W,  We  meant  to  have  gone  bv  water ;  but  the  rough  winds 
that  still  prevail  prevent  us.  We  are  goinff  to  fetch  home  our 
two  youngest  daughters  from  school  finally,  and  oar  eldest 


from  a  visit.  But  for  this  purpose  we  must  have  a  boat,  and 
when  the  weather  will  permit  a  boat,  we  cannot  say.  As 
I  propose  to  send  you  this  from  Falmouth,  your  receipt  of  it 
will  assure  you  of  our  arrival  there.  And  this  morning,  in 
the  next  week,  I  intend  to  send  you  a  letter,  by  a  private 
hand ;  to  announce  to  you  our  safe  return,  and  to  tell  you 
how  happy  we  shall  all  be  to  see  you;  especially. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  Friend  and  Servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Mrs.  W.  sends  her  respects  to  Mrs.  P.  and  you. 
I  shall  direct  my  letter  on   Monday  next,  to  you  at  your 
mother's. 
Monday  Morning,  Oct.  22,  1798. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  sent  you  a  letter  from  Falmouth  last  week,  to 
tell  you  I  was  then  there,  but  hoped  to  be  at  home  before 
tlii:$  J.ty ;  and  to  assure  you,  if  1  reached  home,  you  should 
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hear  from  me  again  by  a  letter  addressed  to  you  ut  ]^our 
motber*8.  This  promise  I  now  fulfil,  havin?  been  detained 
at  Falmouth  by  the  weather  till  yesterday ;  but  having  then 
returned  witli  all  my  family  by  water.  And  I  just  proceed 
to  ttll  you,  that  I  shall  be  nappy  to  see  yon  here  on  Thurs- 
day next  for  the  whole  day,  and  that  I  shall  take  care  to 
keep  up  the  day  in  store  for  yon  alone;  remaining  with  the 
respects  of  Mrs.  W.  and  all  my  three  daughters  to  Mrs. 
Polwhele, 

Dear  Sir,  her  and  your 
Friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Sunday  Evening,  Oct,  28,  1798. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  at  last  found  leisure  from  business  of  a  dis- 
agreeable nature,  that  yet  demanded  all  my  attention,  as  being 
a  suit  in  chancery  with  my  only  brother,  and  him  a  lawyer 
too;  to  read  over  your  papers  manuscript  or  printed.  And  I 
thank  you  for  the  perusal  of  all. 

Your  "  Letter  to  a  College  Friend"  already  printed,  and 
3'our  postscript  to  it  in  manuscript,  I  have  read  with  parti- 
cular attention,  because  of  the  dispute  with  the  Doctors 
Downman  and  Parr.  The  Archdeacon  (you  told  me)  dis- 
suaded you  from  publishing  either ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
The  Archdeacon  is  undoubtedly  a  very  prudent  man,  and 
could  not  well  with  such  a  character  give  any  other  advice. 
He  is  also  connected  with  the  very  persons  attacked,  by  oc- 
casional meetings,  occasional  conversations,  and  occasional 
friendlinesses.  And  he  (as  I  have  always  suspected)  was 
the  person  that  informed  Mr.  Swete  at  the  Bisnop's  table, 
of  my  writing  the  review  of  the  Exeter  Essays  in  the  British 
Critic,  The  Archdeacon  himself  inferred  this,  I  suppose, 
from  my  conversation  once  at  Dr.  Cardew*s,  or  perhaps  was 
told  so  by  the  Doctor  privately,  from  my  own  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  Doctor.  But,  from  Mr.  Swete's  manner  of 
mentioning  the  information,  1  fancy  that  the  Archdeacon 
made  the  information  in  an  invidious  manner,    fiut^  whether 
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la^'M  m  or  not,  or  wtoW  1m  f^ve  tke  iiirofraatiott«r  not, 
I  care  little.  Only,  if  he  did,  he  woald  be  snre  to  advitethe 
tappreanoo.  Aiia,<witKasmritjfitt  opposite  io  bit,  i  ad- 
vise yoti  to  publish  both.  IToa  will  find  too,  I  suspect,  that 
Mr.  8«eete,  in  his  timidity  4it  chastisement  received  an4 
yeorrc^  has  told  what  is  not  true;  and  he  irill  thus  be  pro- 
perly exposed  hy  yoar  publii^ation.  JPabiish,  and  1  will  re- 
Tiew;  ready  to  aclcnoirledge  my  part,  and  willing^  to^oiifront 

them  all. 

•  •  )»  ^  -m  ••,••■ 

Your  poem,  **  The  Uttxexec^  Females,' 'is  written  much  iathe 
style  oAhe  author  to  whom  it  is  achiressed ;  the  poetry  a  peg^ 
for  the  prose,  fiat  the  poetry  is  fjpood,  and  the  prose  is  ne- 
eessary.  The  design  of  ooth,  however,  demands  praise  of  a 
higher  quality  than  what  the  execution  can  claim.  It  is  of  ' 
an  exalted  nature,  calculated  for  the  best  interests  of  society, 
and  sure  to  promote  the  best  of  causes-^religion.  I  like  all 
yery  much;  and  would <haye  urged  the  poUication,  if  yom 
had  not  alreadjr  bepin  to  print,  and  had  not  inserted  a  com- 
pliment to  me  in  the. manuscript. 

Both  these  manuscripts,  with  the  printed  page  of  one,  I 
return  yon  b;^  my  man,  who  is  going  to  Falmouth,  and  will 
leaveit  all  with  Mr.  Gwennap  tor  one  of  your  parishioners 
on  Saturday. 

I  have  read  also  vonr  discourse  on  two  melancholy  events, 
and  like  it  well.  But  1  am  most  agreeably  surprized  at  your 
^'  Old  Bnglish  Gentleman."  This  is  in  a  style  of  composition 
new  to  you,  comick  and  humourous.  The  man  of  obser- 
yatioo,  the  keen  characterizer,  the  antiquary,  and  the  poet, 
are  happily  blended  together.  Some  of  your  antiquarian 
touches,  the  Arish  note,  the  Geeserdanv  noie^  I  shall  contest 
with  you.  But  many  strokes  of  humourous  pottraiture^  I 
suspect,  are  taken  from  real  life,  from  existing  characters 
in  your  ancestors  or  your  cotemporaries.  '  Some  yon  ex- 
.pressly  attiibnte  to  the  latter;  and  others  hayeso  much  of 
particularity  in  them,  as  to  shew  they  are  derived  from  the 
aame  source. 

On  the  whole  I  stand  surprized  at  the  versatility  of  your 
-talents,  and  the  ran|H)  of  yoar  publicatioas*  But  should  not 
you  give  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  at  full  length,  like  that  of 
bownman.  Parr,  and  Swete?  I  think  you  should;  aseyen 
J  do  not  know  who  is  meant  by  that  initial  letter  except 
Mr.  Hole*  The  orafor«  in  your  society,  indeed,  had  best 
be  kept  as  youhaye  given  them,  under  general  descriptions 
<or  alltt»ir«  names ;  as  their  speeches  are  «nly  flourlilies  of 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

J.  WaiTAMKUtO  R.  P. 

Jifay  7.1799; 
Mt  Dear  Faibnd, 

With  yoar  letter  of  April  8,.  I  received  your  I7«- 
94»ed  Pemaies,  I  had  read  it  with  pleasure  before,,  and  I 
re-read  it  irith  satiefaction  now:.  I-  wished  immediately  to 
review  it.  Bat  the  hoar  of  siekaess  wa»Dot  calculated  for 
the  work ;  nor  coald  I  go  to  the  work  as  soon*  a*  the  siekness 
left  me  last  week  at  liherty  for-  it.  I  had  :had  a  pablicatioB 
on  my  shelf  these  (bar  months,  which  I  had  promised,  and 
yet  did  not  like  to^  review.  It  was  a  singalar  prodoction: 
**  Specimens  and  Parts,  containing  a  History  of  the  County 
of  Kent,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Laws,  from  the  Rei^  of 
Sdward  the  Conftssor  to  Edward  the  First  by  Samuel  Hen- 
shall,  Clerk,  M.  A.  Fellbw  of  firasennose  College,  Oxford.** 
This  undertaking  was  so  magnificent  in  itself^  and  dealt  in 
•mdition  so  extraaeoas  to  all  my  own«  thi^  I  dreaded  to  exe- 
cate  n^y  momise.  Last  week,  hawereri  I  engaged  in  the 
Itasiness,  tband  it  much  more  agreeable  than  1  expected,  and 
finished  it  much  more  quickly  than  I  had  eveniho^.. 
'  When  this  was  done,  on  Saturday,  1  sat  down  to^  youf 
**  Letter  to  a  College  Friend  ;***  or  (as  you  call  it  in  your 
letter  to  me)  vonr^^^ETpistle  to  the  Sxeter  Society.'*  For 
^om  I  should  review  it,  the  Briti^,  orthe  Anti<Jaeobin,  I 
4M>uld  not  determine.  The  British  I  expected,  ftom  his  very 
cautions  wisdom,  to  decline  accepting  it;   as  the  biatopy  of  a 

5rivate  quarrel,  better  suppressed  than  pnblishedi  The  AoU- 
acobin,  I  feared,  would  eonsider  it  as  moving  out  of  tlie 
orbit  of  his  course.  But,  iu  the  act  of  reviewing,  oliance 
threwa  couple  of  suggestiona  in  my  way,  that  detamincd 
me  to  send  it  to  Uie  Ant^Jacobia,  as  they  brought  i^  di^ 
rectly  within  his  sphere.  Statin^f  from  your  pamphlet  tlie 
first  ground  of  the  quarrel,  the  frivolous  vanity  aiMUt  the 
two  blahk-verse  sonnets,  1  added  tims :  **  ff  this  representa^ 
tion  be  true,  as,  from  the  character  of  the  author,  we  believe 
it  to  be,  and  as  in  common  jastioe  we  must  believe  it  to  be 
till  it  iscontradicted,  Dr.^  Itownman  of  Exeter  is  the  pettv 
dictator  of  a  petty  republic,  actuated  with  all  a  republican's 
jealousy  of  the  merit  around  him,  and  acting  with  all  are* 
pnblicaa's  lust  of  power  to  make  himself  the  monarch  of  tlie 
whole.  Dr.  Priestley  exclaims,  in  the  agony  of  his  American 
xepenlance,.  that  **  Republics  are  less  free  than  Monarchies  U* 
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I  have  thus  endeavoared  togire  an  antt-repablican  ting;e  to 
my  rerieir,  to  procure  it  an  admission  in|o  the  Anti-Jacobin. 
Yet  I  am  not  certain  that  it  wtH  gain  adinission  after  all. 

Ha?iQ|;r  done  this,  I  tarned  to  your  Unsexed  Females^  and 
1  hare  formed  a  fah*  abstract  of  your  text  and  notes,  by  citipf 
such  passages  only  in.  both  as  relate  |o  the  females  censured! 
i  coiicitidb  ivith  their  sig^hs  of  repentance  arenmd  -Mis^  More, 
"•*  Vfe  have  thus:  ffliren,"  I  say  afrth*  islose  of  aliv  **  a  fair  and 
thll  abstract  of  the  poem.  We  find  it  af  once  polititaf  !y  usc- 
fnl  and  poeticafhr  beautiful:  Thesathreiif'ingeniottsiyconceiv* 
ed,  and  judiciously  executed.  And  tre  ^rehajjpy  to  see  a  poet 
who  raimcs'high  fftrridrteis  of  languajrt/'.Vimncss-of  fancy, 
und  brifKMicy  of  imagery,  emp^ojing  his  iowfcal  talents  at  this 
a\rfbl'cri»ts  of '<Jhttrcli  aiii  Jyfate,  in  tindleation  of  all  that  is 
dMr  to  us  as  BrMons  and  ak  Christians/^  This;  I  have  no 
doubt,  ml  I  be  insert^  in  the  A^ti- Jacobin.  But  yon  hare 
Imparred  thejforceofmy  praises  of  you;  by*  not- prefixing; 
your  name  to  your  work;  f  therefore  could  nbtr  mention, 
jour  name,  and  cbifld'onljfjgfance  at* it.. 

¥6«rs^yery'a£ictioiiatelyi.   . 
"  ■   ■''     iOHKWHiarAKJER- 

P.  S.  r  am  higlrty  pTeased^wTth  sill  your  Satiric  pieces^ 
Bvtlnraaitkeys.  to  them.  In  yow^^'PdUiefof  Or/bftl^** 
jtt  ppi  19,  20,  2I-^;D  meet  with  a  deMsiptiim^  of.^^-a  Pedant- 
l^(yi.">*-\lfhois  Ibis  *'£eauiMaQlrr*« 
.  i  o:  *^  ihe  Efiide  /HfmJIason,  ia  i  Biti, !  *  there  are  passages 
ivt)rdxy  of  .FBtef.Fi«idar«. 

Ld  the  **  •<^rmiairar^ian«'**7-ineedis  per  ignesi'   But  to 
^O0aie  to.jEOu#ia«t  aatiFie«tFek^s,  1  agidnoutrise. yon^a publish 

*  JacAfoti;.  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  our  MatheaisAleQi 
lecturer.  But  h^  ^esecvednpt  this  chaijietei:.  To  be  sure,  he 
used  often  to  call  tiames.-^^*  A  set  of  illiberal  undergraduates,*' 
He  wotild'soMe^iMs^deneniiiaie  outr  whole olasa,  weKrcinhled 
at' bis  fiKMvnv  .'8tem.hD«evBr^  -aa  he^was^i-'hhi.UearCi  «r«ft.good. 
HtB.ha(l<eoiivivitl  tftl^QtoACinHoli  few  urene  twaisfk  IKlQrQ  than 
(snofiliMsaBtfSirsiHW'lH^vt^  I.paMed  ifUh  J»e|<OB* 

t  Sea  APFKN^uttq  tha.84>cojMi  voIuom  of  these  Biofff^faica^ 
(Sketches;  vh^rpl'have.iniailie  extracts  from  **^h$  F^uUm  if 
Oxford,^ XvoTsi  "  Mason^i  Episile  to  Pill,*'  and  from  the  »*  i#m- 
madv^rHota^]*  ^ndvrhere  I  have  printed  "  th^  VisUation  of, the 
7^©<s,**  entire.  la  a  foRhlVe  jxamphlet  it!fi]pjpeared  befbre  in 
fragments  only— the  dUJecU  iMmbra^ 
m2 
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LETTBR  XXXVI. 

J«  WwrAKSR  to  R.  p. 

July  10, 1799. 
Mr  DiAR  Si«« 

Your  **  Letter  to  i  Collei^e  Friend,!'  whicfa,^  to  mj  wat» 
prist,  I  foand  sot  in  the  nomber  for  Majr*.  appeared  yetter- 
day*  in  tliettiiniber  for  June.  Yoar  **  Old  Bnjj^lish  Gentle- 
man" appeart  alto  in  it;^  and  your  **  Sketchce  in  Verae,  widi 
Prose  IlliutrationaJ*  Both  are  praised,  but  with  a  mixture 
of  blame.  You  are  blamed*  under  the  former,  for  a^general 
oTer-minatenesa  of  circamstances,.  and  for  a  too  s^^at  fami- 
liarity^  of  lan/^oage  at  times ;  but  you  are  praisra  for  your 
descnptioQ  of  the  kniffht  with  his  old  roan  horae ;  for  ypur 
account  of  Mias  Pme,  Kacfael,  and  A.Tioe»  And.  the  coaclo- 
aion  runs  thus ;  **  We  have  been  thus  free  in  oui  obsenrationa, 
because  we  cannot  overlook  in  Mr..  Polwhele  what  might 
aafely  be  suffered  to  escape  animadversion  in  baxda^of  inferior 
note ;  but  from  i^reat  power*  we  are  authorised  to  expect 
l^reat  effeets.  The  ••  Enfflish^fientleonan**  has  certainly  Inuch 
merit;  but  attention  to  tne  maxims  of  Horace  would,  we  are 
persuadbd,  hare  supplied  the  means  of  improvemmt" 

**^.  p..  ■■  ■Xuxttriantia.cempeseet,*' &e.. 
Of  the  «* Sketches"! it  is  said  that^  "they  exhibit  many 
strokes  of  a  master-handw.  Of  the  first  Ode  to. the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  beginnin|f  is  highly  poetical,"  and  is  quoted.  **In 
the  Highland  Ode,,  the  imagery,  derived  from  the  character 
and  superstitions  of  the  country,  is  appropriate  and  striking." 
Then  some  are  said  to>  be  **greatly  mferior  to  tliese,  as  the 

«  ProfessoB,'  the « Saint,'  and  •  W Lodge.'    The  « Ode 

to  Lord  DunstanvlUe'  is  of.a  much  superioacast«.and.aboiiads 
with  bold  and  beautifol  personifications."  Then  ia  died 
firom  it;: 

•*  Tea,  when  iniuWlig,»*^&c.  * 
I  have  thus  given  yoitaB  abalnwt  of  these  two  articles.  Aa 
to  the  •«  Monthly,"  I  have  not  seen  thatfor  May  yet;  nor  ahall 
1  write  for  the  «•  British  Critic,**  before  I  receive  what,  in  his 
late  letter,  he  said  he  meant  to^  send  me  soon,  his  packet  of 
Books  previously  approved  by  me.  T  have  now  got  some 
firom  the  Anti-Jacobin,  but  shall  not  revise  them  soon  I  sus*^ 

*  Hurdii  was,  I  suspect,  the  reviewer  of  the  **  Old  Englldb 
GeAtlanan,'*  and  tho  ;*  Sketches.'* 
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|ieet  I  fttt deeply  mgaged, and bave been  for  weelU^iii  en- 
iM^jing  and  corre^tiDg  my  *'  Esiay  on  St.  Neol."  t  jcnter 
iato  general  bi8tory«  and  endearoun  to  aettla  aonwt  polntc  of 
monent  in  tlie  annals. of  KiD|»  Alfred. 

When  this  will.he  publish^  or  when  my  mach  laiiger  work 
eonoernin?  the  Cathedral  of  Cornwall  will,  Iknownot ;  bnt.I 
•hall  be  fflad  to  see  yoov  **  Bssay  on  CaWintsm,"  Yon  wirite 
and  publubajt  onee ;  while  I  am  slow  in  writings  and  slower 
still  in  pablishiog*  If  yon  go  into  CaWinism  at  large,  yo« 
•bftrve^  had  aieofriooft  subject.  Bat  yon  rest,  I  sappoas,  upon 
a  few  pointSf  the  wildest  and  the  weakest  in  that  region  of 
foHieau.  ,       ..  . 

YoBss».Sic.  J.WHITAKER. 


LETTER  XXXVIH 

J.  Whitasbr  to  Ri  P; 

JtffBsA&SiR,  JVoo.  13^  1799. 

After  a  second  pernsal  of  your***  Letter  to  Dr;  Hawker," 
1  ut down  to. acknowledge  the reeei|itf <^c  yonr  twofaronrs^ 
and  to  give  yon  my  frea  ofunion  uoomU;.  .        ' 

When  I  wrote  to^yoa  witLsome  kesitation  of  doabt,  abont 
the  nature  of  yoa»  intended;  worki  l>  supposed  (as  you  have 
expressly  cited  me  for  8aying)*thatryon  meant  to  go  into  ^*  die 
ibUies  of  CaWinism,*'  to  expose  them. '  I.ncTer  imagined  that 
yott  meant  to  attack  the  Tery  points  in  BskHai^ker  which  baa 
.always  made  lum  respected  and  asreced.  ii»  my.  eyes,  what  a 
world  otfiDols  denominates  bis  Metboditan*  Ihuw  llred.too 
,  long  in  the  world,  and  felt  too  mticb  <if  Ibe  world's  hatred  of 
all  vitaLreligioasness, notto  know  the  .term/as.  merely  the 
former's  nick-name  for  the  Utteh.  I. have  been  through  lifei^ 
and  so  (L  believeXkat  erery  man  who^was  serkNwly  bent  npon 
the  promisei  of  Christianity,'  marked  with  the  appellation  of 
jdetbodism.  All  my:  leal  m  Orthodoxy,  all  mji  warmth  for 
the  Church,  wbich»^yo»>yourself  haTe,..at  times,  apprehended 
to  amount  aboTe  thooool  atmosphere  o{eiiarity,bare  not  been 
able  to  saTc  me  from  the  appelkdion*  This  alone  will  shew 
aatisiactorUy  to  everymant  that  Methodism  has  not  beeD,and 
la  not^.opposed  in  general  from  any  zeaU  imy.  warmth,  fos 
cither  Orthodoxy  or  the  ChoKcb,  bnt  from  a  very  different 
prindplo— from  a  dislike  to  the  senonsaess  of  spirit,  from  an. 
bostUity  to  the  devoutneta  of  lile».  in  the  persona  bnuided  ae> 
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UModMit$.  And  i  see/diifftor  bftv^toii  rimjt  tht  eass'vridi 
Dir*  Hkwkef;  amstuwboai' 1  knoir  sot  permuAlyv  wham  I 
Ibimw  WMi4nthorby'oiie  irork^  mA  whom  I  liafT«  hmt4  m- 
peatedly  abased  at  the  Utttcnn  Imp  UvMetlwdkii,  bit  isaetity, 
tit  hypoiiif,  orirhate9ir-iclt#  ineHifiOtt  oboifr  to  lafupon 
hMi. 

L  wt,>tbtrt<iie^.«Bchihnft»  wlien  I  (onud'yMi  fasniijiMied 
Withitfae  leid  •€ the  wovtdW  wtfiiraltnNi  atiMtltiBt^bb  Metbo- 
ditm,  textile  talMiolreli«ri<ni'aaid<tliei Doctor. 

IttlM  mpn\mtm^tYmWh^  o£  €a)H»it«i.**  But,  in  ¥» 
wintofcoflimow iM»ei,4lo  »it  e— fo«iditii»4ofltriaw:of  tbt 
Gospel  with  Calvinism,  and  reprobate  them  at  toehb  Tet 
thit  yott-do,  in  tome  meatnre«  by  tbit^  laqneper  lanf^nage  of 
yoart  concerning  regeneration,  p.  11:  *<  According  to  this 
doctrine,  onr  regeneration  dependt  not  upon  onrselves.'^  To 
which  Dr.  Hawker  has  wittily  replied :  **  no  more  than  our 
Tery  generation."  But  V^«  botb^sie  tbtlerm  abtnrdly.  Ton 
botn  mean  renovation  oy  it.  The  real  regeneration  of  the 
gotpel  it  what  it  done  tathti  stnt^by  the  Holy  Ghott  in  bap 
titm:  **  Except  ye  be  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  spirit, 
ye  cannot  enter' into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven^*'  Heie  Clod, 
ev«ft  God  tbe  Holy  Gfidtr,  it  the:  sole  agmrt*  aadllM  eflect 
odgitMy  ««deim|dtt'iftti  kritbv  ttigtitttt'degfet  npm  mi- 
Belrittr  Bat  in tbei r€iioiialiMi»if  oarnkidr to.rtliflioiitMtB 
ftow  bcedletSMttv  tbMfb  tkm^JA^lf  Giioei  itPtbe  cmuw  effi- 
eietuoiihrn  change^  yet  oat  lownconcnrwiKe.' with  bii»  is'tbe 
oituia  situ  and  mh*  ¥oa- kave  tiivt  taken  «p  a  MetlK»ditti- 
«ai  abate  o(  a  term  m  y««nowB«  andthevHittmed  an^iraagv- 
ikaldoolrk*bymialaWibr».MttiioiKttkaloDo.  Awlwovld 
y<m  btniifa  from  tbt  owie  of  ChnttiaKity-  tfaat  taperaa^.  pHo- 
'  lie  of attittance,  which* we  denomtatUt  tin  jfraof^f  €todi,for 


wnieh^we  pray  eoaiitiQallvaar  o«v  chnrcAm,iuBd  in  ooricioiett., 
«Md  wItiMat  whieh  w«  know  we  itariiiwt^  tbUk  otMgood 
lUtttgkti  or  do  one  good  action  1^ 

"    '    ;  eini  «o  BMeb  npow  iium'  p»bict ^  I  etn  only'  add  a 


<oiqpit^of:ol|terv«tiaMr  moio.  ^*  AtmMmg  tt'  An  Clarke,^' 
tlie  lukir  of  Arianltm  nuBBgkMd;  •^imd  other  miliMiW'^ 
ivitteit  tbionly  way  ta  mdetttaad; thir  Serljftmret^rigMy  is 
toesplattt  oiitr/|eMiby'«niitheri  «ad  ao'ttflhatynimo  ehtill  «w- 
ti»dictitlie'«fg»tatikw  olvHtNnei.iivliiaiiaalikewito  tbe^lkw  o€ 
Ood;*^'  lllM^iMwiple  beie  kid  doim Iv'ihe'  Terr'etMM  of 
i«fidi«ltyiiid^Mly;  Ftrrwlmt'istMft^JiW^ffmiMo'^to  be 
liMBdi?  AmoD|p  the  beatfa«ni<?i  Tbbrrwe^haiw^'tMnetUiw 
beyoHd  the  bfw  of  uttniw)  ov«ii^tfeiiMeea,ef0H¥ihnrloii»eaorr- 
«N«.    AtOrt^n^rm  9k^Um  tlat  iwAMk^t0Ukt  t^  it  alto 
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m  ft  standard  for  •xplaliiDff  what  is  actaally:  visible,  as  ac- 
tually written,  is  sacn  a  sophistry  of  reasoning  as  is  too  ridi- 
ealoas  for  refatation.  It  is  like  the  fanatical  appeal  of  the 
Quakers,  from  the  Word  of  God  to  their  own  spirit.  It  was 
inttrnded,  probably,  to  sweep  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  is  calculated  to  sweep  away  erevy  mystenous  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel. 

'*!  am  assured/*  you  add^  p.  60,.  **that  Metfiodism  haa, 
irom^|,ts  first  rise  to  its  present  state  of  insolent  boastings  been 
alarmingly  inijarioai  to  the  eommunltyj^  This  is  a  most 
.oregni^i^  falsehood.  It  has  been  amazmely  beneficiaL,  It 
has  turned  the  wretched  heathens  in  the  &rest  of.  Dean,  and 
thoujsandft  of  heathens  as  wretched  in  the  collieries  all  over  the 
'kingdom,  together  with  the  profligate  rabble  of  all  our  (^i;eat 
towne,  into  sobev,  serious,  professed,^and  practical  Christians. 
And  I  should  be  happy  to  see  my  own  parishioners  all  Me- 
thodists at  this  moment.  Bat  yon  endeavour  to  make  Metho- 
dism appear  otherwise,  by  coupling  it  with  schism  and  sedi- 
tion. In  the  days  of  Jenor  Wesley,,  whom  joii,  whom  even 
Methodists  abuse,  and  who  appears  a  glorious  character  to 
roe,  no  schism  could  take  place  among  hie  Methodists,  as  he 
kept  them  strictly  to  the  church.  As  to  sedition  too,  in  the 
timr  of  the  Amencan  rebellion  the  King  thanked  John  for  s 
pamphlet  whieh  he  wrote  ii^  favour  of  Government,  and  which 
was  circulated  with  great  success  among  John's  followers^ 
And,  for  the  present  times,  you  are  niore  unhappy  still  in 
your  charge  of  disaffection ;  as  the  very  man  whom  you  con- 
demn so  much,  the  very  man  who  has  *'' acquired  a  portentous 
infiuencei  over  the  Calvmists  of  the  West  of  Enffland,*'  p.  84, 
has  actually  published,  I  find,  in  favour  of  the  Government.* 

In  haste  I  si^seribe  myself,  still  and  for  ever. 

Yours,.  J.W.  ' 

*  Of  Dr.  Hawker's  judgment  or  probity  I  was.  led  several 
years  ago  (said  Archdeaoon  Moore),  to  entertain  a  suspicion,  by 
reading  his  Book  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  And  if  you  wiU 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  eompare  that  Treatise  with  theLet- 
lers  of  Ben  Mordeeai  on  the  sane  great  argument,  I  am  «j»t  to 
think  vou  will  see  reason  to  eonelude  either  that  Dr.  H.  was  a 
snake  in  the  rrass  (whieh  by  the  wny  I  do  not  believe  he  was) 
jor  that  he  did  not  understand  the  tendency  oC  the  argunents  he 
employed.  He  wishes  to  be  thought  quite  orthodox,  and  he 
fights  with  the  weapons  .of  Arianlsm.  I  am  not  possessed  of 
Ben  Mordecat's  book ;  bit  our  learned. friend  atRuan  l4aiiyborBe 
who  is  thoroughly  fucnlilied  with  the  eeteatial  pMtepl^i  ini]r 
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LSTTBAXXXVIIIw 
J.  WdiTAKftR  ta  R.  ?• 

Pear  Sim,  Jan.  8»  180O. 

I'ltarebeM  motirnftillf  emplo^red  for  some  weeks  past 
in  attendinfl^  a  dyin^  daughter.  M  j  eldest,  you  know,  bais 
l^een  long  ill  in  a  consumptioni  The  disordinr  terminated  ob 
Monday  the  30t1i  of  December ;  and'  the  erent  has  HjroWn  us 
all -into  a  depth  of  aonrow,  that  has  ottly  Hie  happy  aflemtlon 
of  her  religious  end;  Mv  mind  is  fust  beginning  to  emerge 
fttmi  this  "sea  of  troubles;"  I*  therefore  write  tb  thank  you 
for  your  poetry  and  your  prose,  which  yon  kindly  sent  me, 
but  which  I  hare  never  yet  beeti  afol^  to  rea^ ;  rem%ining  with, 
regard,  Yoors,  &e,  J.  WHlTAKfiR^ 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

J.  Wbitakto  to  R.  p. 

My  I>KAit  Sir,  Jim;  df ,  18W. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  otk  thig  death  of  m^  daugh- 
ter.  That  death  was  a  heavy  bibw  W  me,  but  aiheaviev  to  my 
wife.  We  are  both',  however,  rising  sunerior  to  its  stunning 
effect,  though  we  snatl'.eveir  retain  aliyely  imptession  of  it  on 
oar  mindi.  Religion  will  keep  up  the  impvession,  as  it  is 
religion  that  is  musing  ua  superior  tathe  stun«    We  dwell,  i& 

probably  hav^Mfptnd^d  la  hia  teflml«>oltial<iV9esl>«»tropliies 
of  a  more  unsound  temper.  As  Dr.  H.  is  so  forward  as  to  throw 
artider«nd  homilies  at  ovrltfead^.  It  Is  but  fair  war  to  eall  his 
orthodoxy  to  the  same  test.  I  write  opon  memory,  aod  mine  Is 
too ttiicHtfm»^woirntd be. depended oiii'  l-'beioeeU  youthere- 
Ibre,  to<seew4th  your  own  eyes,  snul  by  flO'riieanarto  MMitiov 
my  name.  If  y««  see  oeeasion  itt  smiU  yotfrseif  of  this  hist. 
-  At  thosaneiime  with  groiir  letter  and  Dr;.H;*8  answer^  there 
wasputifito  my  bands  a  wrctalied  ilUteraieperfbrmaiiceby  a 
fiersonwhoeaterstbelistsiaaeeoiidtotbeDr.  Thethhi|^wo«ld 
bo  beneath  notlee  b«t:fdr  tlwrnan'simpadeat  aaaertioii  tbat  Bi^ 
shop  Laviiifrtoiii  ki  hie  Ibtteir  days  lepamled*  of.  his  vftritiirgs 
•fainst4feo  Meihodlstsi.wWah;!  know  i»  be  without  fbttada^ 
tk>a,  avfaras  his  cantersatioa  ef^ald  affbvd  assdraaev  of  tbs 
oeftttvarsr.  To  tho  very  lass  h»alway«  spoke  oftbeniae  a  fr«» 
UtDity  aottpoiaded.«f  hypoarkeaaiid«iitikiifi«#iv" 
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thoQ^t.uid  Ib  Idk,  ii)NmitlMiMlifMtM««llier  life  aadtlM 
defoatneM  of  htg  deittii.  We  IhM  feel  a  hmfy  4ialni.distilliii9 
over  •vrsMilt  ffoai  both*  UTe  partimil«rly  rest  ofNui  one 
pointy  bocansc  of  hs  reach  umdfoam.  Soonalter  her  sickneM 
be^D,  the  told  hermother- that  t&  had  hoea  jpn^iofr  to  CM 
ailittle  time  before,  to  eeadJier  aoitiethiitf  which  voold'OMho 
her  more  serioas,  and  that  she  bow  considfltedheFiiekB^BMi 
return  to  her  ^yer  from  God.  It  is  soothing  to  my  tonl  to 
dwell  upon  this,  fiven  then  she  was  so  serioas  as  to  be  pray* 
In^  for  more,  and  to  be  praying  for  it  at  the  expense  of  a  yisi* 
tation.  Eren  when  it  came  in  the  formidable  shape  of  sickness, 
she  was  not  startled  at  its  appearamcei  hat  wekomed  it  as  the 
messenger  of  God,  sent  for  the  melons  purpose  "of  making  her 
more  serioas,  and  she  eontinned  in  the-tame  happy  frame  of 
spirits  to  the  very  last ;  re-raentioninff  the  prayer  and  the  •re- 
tarn,  oiJy  a  iew  noors  before  she  died.  Bait  my  tears  compel 
me  to  leave  the  pleasingly  distresjsing  subject. 

1  am  thus  unit  to  discuss  with  yoauny  points  at  present, 
cf  yoar^ontTDversy  with  Dr.  Hawker;  mor  do  I  know  what 
you  mean  by  "  WoHon%  Letter,"  which  is  to  convince  me 
that  the  Doctor  is  not  one  of  us.'  I  can  only  say,  that  I  ^ill 
wish  you  had  not  published  against  him«  or  published  with 
more  care  as  to  facts-,  and  more  attention  as  to  doctrines.  Only 
this  moment  have  I  ended  a  rewpemsal  of  your'**  Second. Let* 
ter,"  and  have  much  to  say  against  ^t.  .But  I  wilfabold  my 
pen. 

Your  anecdotes  of  Methodism,  i  ^sar,  will  be  exposed  to 
more  objections.  The  lie  t)f  the  day,  the  jest  of  Ihe  evening^ 
or  some  revived  tale  concerning  the  Puritans  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, will  compose  (I  sospecQthe  motley  mass  of  scandal,  and 
religion  will  suffer  from  all,  I  appefaend. 

-**  As  to-  the  cantos  on  Methodistical  Jumpers,  or  on  Jum- 

Serism,"  yon  say,  **-!  will  remand  back  the  MS.  from  Lon- 
on,  where  it  has  been  for  months,  and  shew  it  to  you*  If 
yon  think  any  part  of  it,  or  all,  exceptionable,  I  wifl  commit 
it  to  oblivion,  in  deference  to  your  judgment,  and  in  regard 
to  you."  1  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  %ut  I. must  de* 
cline  the  acceptance  of  it.  The  compliment  indeed  is  too 
great,  in  my  opinion  to  be  paid  to  any  one.  You  must  be  the 
sole  judge  of  what  you  think  to  publish^  especially  in  a  case 
like  this,  when  confessedly  the  suppression  **  will  he' really  a 
saoriiice  of  your  poems*'*  Who  would  devote  to  the  cord 
such  a  bantling  as  this  ?  Who  would  wish  the  father  hunself 
^0  to  devote  it  ? 

Your  "  Greckm  Prospeds''  Ivfood  yeeterdayi  ud  liketbea 
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I  am  sonry  to  .find  tint  Mrs,  PolwMe's  bcalth  it  so  vcrf 
fttaximm.  Ood  prvttnra  her  Ufa  for  the  take  of  y«i  aad 
yonrt !  I  knoir  wit  a  man  who  wouldbe  more  forkm  under 
tacb  a  lott  than  yoa^selt  The  hett  imhet  of  my  wife  aad 
daof  htert,  (the  ktter.  alaa!  maw  t¥fp  only)'for  her  and  yon, 
aceempany  thoee  of 

Tonn,  &e.  JOHN  WHITAKER. 


-LETTER  XL, 
Mr.  WHiTAKCR'to  R.  p. 

Mt  DiAR  Sir, 

To  your  letter  withoat  a  date  1  am  now  at  liberty  to 
reply  at  latt.  But  I  was  so  tngulphed  in  aw  Origin^  His- 
tory of  London^ritically  stated,  that  I  could  not  monnt  qb 
into  day  and  renly  be/ore.  I  have  that  been  waitinn^  wecfc 
after  week,  'In  nopes  that  the  next  woold  terminate  my  long 
labour  upon  one  poiat-^the  Origin,  kc.  -of  Soathwark,  bat 
still  finding  the  termination  fly  befoVe  me.  Xast  week  I  had 
finished  in  my  own  fiincy  this,  point  at  last,  when  the  Lock 
Hospital  closed  me  in  its  wards,  and  kept  me  in  its  infected 
company.    And,  when«I  had  escaped,  I  recollected  a  part  in  a 

Srior  clMpter,  in  whichlhad  long  meant  to  prore  a  passage  of 
lvid-8  Jasti  had  no-refsrence  wliateyer  (thoo^h  one  writer  of 
celebrity  has  4wserted  it  had  a  direct  om»)  to  the-history  of 
Sampson.  And,  when  I  had  done  this,-!  deroted  two  or  three 
of  .tfae.weeksibllowinff  to  letter»writing  and  to  reriewmg. 
I  accqrdii^Iy  began  tnis  week ;  and ,  yoar  History  of  Corn- 
wall, with  yonr  Tetter  or  letters  to  me,  of  coarse  thallengod 
my.nrst  attention.  3at  I  have  spent  all  the  days  till  this  in 
examining  tome  papers  that  I  wished  to  send  you,  in  diverting 

*  I  had  illostrated  my  Grecian  Prospects  with  notes  from 
Tbolaison's  Travels  which  I  afterwards  suspected  to  be  tpari- 
otti.  Mr.  Hawkins  lately  eonfirmed  my  suspicion ;  and  soon 
after  onr  conversation,  informed  me  In  a  very  friendly  letter: 

**^On  my  way  homefrom  yoar  house  I  recollected  the  name 
of  the  fabrfeator  of  TAompioir*«  Travels;  It  is  Sir  John  Hill,  the 
anther  of  a  great  botanical  work  and  of  a  well  known  attapk  on 
theBoyal  Society,  besides  a  variety  of  other  paUfeationt. 

4- bad  thitiflforaiatlon  from  the  late  Mr.  Pennant.** 
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fr6m  my  pnrsait  hr  peratiiiff  tome  |>8mpMeto  that  thrall 
themselrcs  into  mjr  nandt,  and  in  hunting  for  others  that  1 
could  not  find.  And,  just  as  I  had  finished  ipy  eighth  line 
shove,  my  man  hron^ht  me  yoar  last  letter  of  Not.  4. 

1  hare  thus  at  length  selected  for  yoa  two  folio  MSS.,  en* 
fitted  on  the  cover*  1  see,  «» Local  Notices,  vol.  1st  and  2d," 
and  eontadninff  dissertations  on  St.  MichaePs  Mount,  on  Pen- 
xanee,  on  the  Land*i^  £nd,  and,  what  I  valae  more  than  all  to* 
gether,  on  the  Scilly  Isles.  To  these  I  have  added  a  MS.  by 
the  late  Mr.  Collink,  who  died  at  Penryn,  being  a  cony  of 
those  observations  lirhich  I  had  formerly  written  on  the  blank 
pages  of  Tonkin's  ifS.  when  I  believed  it  to  have  been  given 
me  by  that  unschohrlike  divine,  the  late  Rector  of  Truro,  but 
which  I  took  care  tb  erase  with  my  pen  before  I  returned  the 
MS.  itself.  To  these  I  have  added  a  MS.  entitled  •«  St.  Ger- 
man's, vol.  8,"  but  containing  only  **  The  Antient  Valors  of 
Cornwall,"  with  notes.  Some  loose  papers  concerning  Ver- 
yan  and  Probus,  kc.  I  have  put  between  the  folds  of  a  plan 
of  the  Coyt  near  St.  Columb.  The  two  drawings  of  an  in* 
scription  on  the  doorway  of  the  porch  to  St.  Austle  church, 
are  done  by  two  different  persons.  The  larger  one  is  by  Mr. 
W.  Gregor,  the  smaller  by  Mr.  Briton.  On  the  back  of  the 
former  are  some  notes  of  mine.  To  all  I  have  subjoined  the 
pedigree  of  the  Connocks  historically  unfolded,  which  I 
drew  up  at  last,  after  repeated  solicitations  from  Mrs.  Con- 
nock;  ont  which,  when  read  to  her  by  myself,  she  shewed 
evidently  she  did  not  like.  I  had  swept  away  the  wild  dream 
with  which,  it  seems,  this  widow  of  the  last  obale  Connock 
had  flattered  her  vanity,  of  their  descent  from  the  Counts  of 
Bretagne ;  and  she  would  rather  have  dreamed  on.  I  gave  her 
a  more  honourable  descent  for  them,  even  one  from  the  Kings 
of  Cornwall ;  but  she  did  not  like  this  a  thousandth  part  so 
well  as  the  other.  So  little  has  she  of  a  Cornish  soul  within 
her !  And  at  the  close,  when  I  ejrpected  the  old  lady,  rich 
and  liberal,  would  have  put  a  bank-note  of  fifty  pounds  into 
my  hands,  vhe  would  have  given  me  three  guineas.  1  resisted 
the  offer,  not  wholly  because  I  would  take  nothing,  but  be- 
cause I  considered  tne  offer — as  nothing*  I  /e!t  the  guineas, 
and  felt  ^eW/honen* 

With  all  these  I  send  yon  what  I  borrowed  some  time  ago 
—your  Peters  on  Job.  I  have  not  read  it,  but  Just  glanced 
over  what  he  says  about  the  Leviathan,  and  found  it  was 
nothing. 

I  haa  once  intended  to  hare  published  royseJf  all  that  I 
now  send  you.     The  essay  on  the  Land^s  Bad  and  the  Scilly 
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4s|ei  I .  particularly  inteniM..  Alt..  V  art  is  bof^  .and  Bfe  n 
ihprt.**  AdcI  at  sixty-eight  I  begin  to  cut  abort  my  plans  of 
pablieation.  I  tberefore  tbrem  off  every  thing  Cornish  for 
yonr  pen,  except  my  St.  German's  and  my  SU  Neot*s.  My 
corrections  of  toe  histories  of  London  hare  drawn  me  off  from 
ComvriJlt  as  a  history  of  London  is  more  generally  attractive, 
and  tberefore  mere  liicely  to  be  popnlar.  ¥ftt  I  have  so  macb 
of  the  vanity  of  aathorship  about  me,  as  to  wish  you  would 
publish  my  account  of  the  Land's  End  and  of  the  Scilly  Islea,. 
in  an  appendix  to  your  History  of  Cornwall*,  and  avowedly  as  . 
floine. 

Your  history  I  have  not  yet  read.  I  have  been  too  much 
immersed  in  my  own  ideas  concerning.  London,  to  turn  off  for 
only  a  day  .into  yonc8»  1  will,  however,  as  soon  as  J  have 
written  a  £ew  letters  that  have  l)eeii>  long.,  waiting  for  my 
answer^*  and  looked  overcome  accouits  trat  have  been  long  . 
wanting  my  examination,  I  will  go  over  yonr  History  with 
attention,  and  will  review  it  for  the  Anii-Jfacobm, .  I  wish 
to  write  to  Mr.  Gifford,  as  he  has  three  or  four  months  ago 
roel  with  some  dreadful  misfortunct  and  I  have  not  even  had 
time  to  inquire  how  or  what  it  is.  He  hafr  also  been  ver^  iU 
recently,  and  yours  is  the  ftrst  account  which  I  liave  received 
^f  his  being  better.  This  his  wrftipg  to  vou  seems  to  intimate. 
But  .his  Snaomary  of  Politicks,,  which,  was  suspended  ex- 
pressly in  September  by  the  writei^^s  illneas^  has. not. been  re- 
sumed (I  see)  in  Octoben 

Your  warlike  Ode  to  Faithful  •Cornwall  I  have  not  yel 
«een.  I  see  it,  however,  by  extracts  in  the  Anti-Jaeobim  ;.  and 
I  will  send  for  it  by  my  man»  when  he  goes  with  Ibis  letter 
and  the. parcel  to-morrow  for  Truro— rthe  letter  to  reach  you  • 
by.  the  posl,  and  the  parcel  by  thexarrier.  My  daughters  say 
tbe^  promised  you  the  View  of  St.Keyne's  Well,  if  Mk. 
Bnton,  the  drawer,  consented  you/shouUliave  it.  Where  iie 
BOW  is,  I  know  notn  But  €ve  months  ago  he  received  a  mi« 
niatnre.of  me^  wbicl^Mr,  Bone  drew  of  me  some  years  ag«K<in 
-order  to  send  it  from  Mr.  Bone*  to  my  daughters ;  and  t£ey. 
have  never  yet  received  it. .  Only  he  wrote  to  me  about  foiw 
or  five  weeks  ago,  to  tell  me  this,  and  to  request  I  would  re- 
vise the  Cornwall,  as  I  had  formerly  prondsed  1  would,  and. 
send  him  my  remarks.  He  added«  that  he  had  sent  the  niini»> 
ture  by  the  coach  or  the  carrier:  he  did  not  say  wluch,  and  he 
did  not  say  when;  nor  have  I  yet  received  it. '  And  of  courae 
I  have  not  revised  his  Cornwall ;  having,  indeed,  never  loolmd 
intoit* 

*  I«  enam)il,  a  ilrst-rate  arliH. 
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«^The  rekivtant  sabmission  of  CornTralL'^  sajr»*6iM>on,  iii. 
617  quarto,  '*  was  delayed  for  some  ages.'*    So  says  the  text. 

•  ••  CJorniTall  was  finally  subdued,"  says  ft  note, "  by  Athelstan, 
**  A.D.  927—941,  who  planted  an  English  colotif  at  Exeter, 
••  and  confined  the  Britons  beyond  the  river  Tamar.  See  Wil- 
*'  liam  of  Malmesbury  1.  ii.  in  the  Scriptores  post'Bedam  p. 
**  50.  The  spirit  of  the  Cornish  knights  was  degraded  by. 
^servitude;  and  it  should  seem  from  the  Romance  of  Sirr 
•♦  Tristram,  that  their  cowardice  was  almost  pn>verbial.'*    AlF* 

'  this  I  had  forgotten,  liecause  it  was  pubUshied  before  I  had 
any  connection  with  Cornwall.  But  you  had  transcribed  it, 
I  see  by  the  terms  of  your  account,  and  now  wish  me  to 
answer  it.  He  says  very  truly,  I  think,  in  stating  the  final 
redaction  of  Cornwall  to  have  been  made  by  AtheUtan.  I 
'  lidve  (IWelt'Upon  thls^partioalarly,  luimy  accoont  of  St.  Gicr- 
'  xnan*s  charch.   '  I  dwell  again  in  my  account  of  tlW  L^nif  s 

•  End,,  here  sent.    ^oAido  I  ktsov^  any  the  slightest  shadow  bf 
"  cowai*(licein  either.'  Gibbon  was ^. mere  coxcoiy>  in  historj^ : 

he  read  much,  he  fancied  mOre^  and  he  erred  splendidly  in 

'  both.     Th6  tale  bf  Sir"?ri8tram  I  do  not  rccollwt  Cli^cfltii. 

•tantially,  though  I  am  familiar  With  his  naiiie..    Th6  ^en^ral 

'  story  is  in  La  Morte  d^Arthur,'  I  suppose,  add  only  as  old  as 

'  thati  some  time  (I'thibk)  Id  the  l^fa  century.    And  itb'at  an 

'historian  mtfst 'that  be^  ^ho  founds  a  censure  6f  icOlvardicc 

against  a  whole  nation  upon  what  he  thinks  a  feeble  resist- 

ance^  without  once  weighing  the  comparative  strength  of  the 

assailants  and'the  assailed ;  yet  reinforces  his  hasty  censure  by 

a  sarcasm,<personal  ceitainly,  absurd  probably, Jii  a  mere  ro« 

mance,^a  romance  too  later  by  some  centuries.     In  a  "fair  esti* 

mate  of  the  comparative  strength  ofa^coahty  against  a  king^ 

clom»  CcvB Villi  oedia^edwith  exemplary  courage  in  bpposiag 

Athelstan  at  first,  and  in  not  yielding  at  last  without  another 

hnUle.     €libboQ*«  establishment  of  an'  fiftglilh  ooldny  at 

^Iteter^Ksuks  onlv'Irom  'MalmeslNiry*s iassertion  of  ^Atbel- 

«tan*fi>ob}tgiiig  the  Cornish  <to' gtre  up  theirpart  of 'Sl«ler  to 

•  the  English. 

As  to   your  and  Mrs.  Polwhele's  feara,  I  am  rather,  tur* 

prised  at  them.    I  see  some  in  my  wife  and  daughters.    But 

'I  fear  nothing  myself,  and  have  always  calmed  their  feara 

'  hitherto.    I  pray^'Y  exhort  them  to  pray;  and  tlien,  with  a 

<  confidence  in  Hua  who  has  theretnaof'  the  Creation  in  his 

lHmd#,iwefiMir  aothiBg.     What  He  orders,  is  riwhtin  itseif, 

and  rl^fat  with  regard  to  ua.     Why  then  should  we  fear  ? 

•^'isnot  eodtin  J^awtu  ?**' asked- my  youngest  dau^hitM>lim|iy 

tytavs  ago.   **Vfkf  Ihea  should  welter,  papa?'*'Bhe're<^ked. 

AW  this  I  am  obliged  to  recall  to  their  minds,  fot^imppo^t 
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•C  their  spirits.  Yet«  inaliaman  Wew»  I  eooiider  all  fear  of 
a  French  inrMion*  in  Cornwall  as  supremely  ridicoloas.  The 
aim  of  the  scoaodrel,  who  has  now  usurped  the  power  of  all 
the  scoundrel  usurpers  before  him,  is  to  terrify  by  appear- 
ances, is  to  wound  by  realities,  to  aim  at  London  and  to  land 
in  Ireland.  And  in  all  probabilily  his  aims  or  his  landings 
will  be  defeated  completely,  by  his  landing  and  his  defeat,  or, 
what  is  still  more  liKely,  by  the  extinction  of.  him  and  his 
bost  (like  Pharaoh  and  nis)  in  the;  waters  of  the  sea.  Then 
oaly  will  the  world  be  freed  from  its  disturber.  And  then 
only  can  it  **  rest  from  off  the  tossing  of  those  fiery  nraTea" 
^hich  hare  so  long  disturbed  and  in&med  it. 

In  this  spirit  of  confidingoess  upon  the  Highest  Wisdom 
and  the  Highest  Goodness,  I  am  pursuing  my  studies  witlioat 
'  one  atom  of  fear.  I  see  the  danger,  and  I  face  it.  I  consider 
all  ai  a  trial  from  God,  of  our  reliance  upon  Him ;  and  upon 
Him  will  I  rely  to  the  end.  I  will  act  prudently ;  but  I  will 
oerer  leare  my  reliance  upon  God.  Tne  more  trials  I  have, 
the  better ;  because  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  the  more  rewards. 
In  abort,  I  fear  nothing  but  God ;  and  Him,  I  hope,  I  aball 
ever  fear  moat  reverentially. 

We  shali  be  happy  to  see  rou  both,  when  you  hare  got 
overyour  fears  as  we  have  done,,  and  find  all  the  designs  of 
the  French  pointed  as  they  formerly  were,,  and  as  they  evi- 
dently are  now — at  Ireland^  that  land  of  strong  disanection: 
'  formerly,  and  that  region  of  feeble  rebellion  very  lately. 

With  the  kind  compliments  of  my  wife  and  daughters  to 
Mrs.  Polwhele,  and  with  my  warmest  wishes  for  your  succesa 
in  the  History  of  Cornwall, 

I  remains  my  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 
JVo«.  11, 1803.  JOHN  WHITAKBR. 

*  I  had  told  Nr..  W.  that  oar  family  were  taking  flight— and 
.  that  1  bad  cried  out  *'  givo  me  the  sword  which  was  my  father*a 
,  fn.the  year  forty-ftva  1**  ftc— It  is  remarkable  that  Sir  W.  Seott 

has  pat  almost  the  same  words  into  the  month  of  bis  antiquary,. 

upon  the  same  emergence. 
'**Give  me  (said  the  Antiquary)  the  sword  which  my  fa« 

ther  wore  in  the  year  forty-five*    It  hath  no  helt  or  baldriek-* 

but  will  make  shift.*^    p.  321.    The  Antiquary,  Waverley  Ne- 

"^els.    Vol.  VI. 
Such  is  the  sword  now  before  me,  a  handsome  slWer  hafted 

aword-«-eertainly  without  belt  or  baldrick  and  even  a  scabbard  ; 

which  Lord  Mount  Edgeumbe  bad  presented  to  my  father  in  4ft ; 

when  he  had  the  eondnet  of  a  new -raised  regiment  as  far  aa 

Eieter ;  where  they  stopped  short,  on  reeeiving  InteUigence  aC 

the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
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XETTER  XLI. 
;f,  Whitikbu  toll.  P. 

Mt  Dear  Sifi, 

-I  would  have  replied  to  yotfr  faitotir  iimitBdiately  on 
tfie  reeeipt  of  it,  m  I  was  so  s^lad  to  hear  from  you ;  if  1  had 
not  heen  expecting  to  be  at  &\\  liberty  for  the  work  in  th« 
coane  of  two  or  three  days.  These  days,  however,  have  mn 
ottt  snccessively  into  many  in  nitmber.  And  then  your  nio^ 
ther*s  illness  came  after  ail.  But,  as  the  sale  of  yonrmothel^V 
fnmiinre  ealls  you  this  vreth  to  TrnrOr-l  take  np  my  pen  to 
greet  yon  there*. 

In  my  hte  vrsH  to  Loiidot»,  t  was  takeiK  very  111,  at  l6ast 
so  ill  as  to  be  deprived  of  my  appetite  and  to  lose  my  flesh. 
Thre  air  of  London  (in  the  crowoed  parts  of  it  especially)  is 
«o  loaded  witli  sulphnr  from  the  fires,  as  to  be  almost  pestt»< 
lential  to  a  short-bKathedman^  1  was  always  sensible  of  this- 
iiHklady,  and  now  felt  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  atmosphere 
of  liondon.  1  had  now  Itoen  jo^t  thirtv  jears  absent  from  the 
eity.  My  native  malady  had  increased  in  the  period  modi. 
And  1  soon  be^in  to  feel  i  conldnot  walk,  and  conld  not 
breathe -so  freely  as  I  used  to  dov.  My  stomach,  generally 
active  and  vigorous  before,.be^an  to  h»e  its  elasticity  and  to 
I'angnish  in  Its  vivacity..  1  fancied  meats,  hot  could  not  c^-- 
j^y  them,  i  could  drink,  but  could  not  eat.  1  thus  heg^n 
to  shrink  in  the  mw  of  my  corpulence,  and  to  fade  in  the 
•olouT  of  my  cheeks.  And  \  \^af8  «oon  made  sensible  myself 
that  my  life  would  be  in  danger  if  I  did  not  soon  return  into 
Hii'cottirtry.  Yet  my  spirits  were  lively  and  steady;  1  en- 
joyed the  vonvenalion  of  scholars  who  came  to  sete*me,  vtsfry 
much  indeed ;  fl  saw  numbers  about  me  in  my  lodgings  near 
Vattfflt  earden,  thatl^iad  known  only  by  corvespondence  loe-^ 
Ibte;  1  found  them  all  very  pleasing,  very  complimentary,^ 
and  very  friendly ;  I  even  felt  myself  raised  above  tnrys^f 
tvlmnever  I  was  conversing  with  them,  and  forgot  'my  ih- 
creadng  malady  for  the  time  entirely.  But,  above  aU,  I  was 
very  unwilling  to  take  my  daughters  abruptly  awdy  from 
iiondon.  It  was  their  ilirst  visit ;  and  I  should  %avte  been 
«ruel  to  cut  their  *vtsit  short.  I  could  ndt  attemd  ihemtnyt^lt ; 
and  to  ifroeure  substitutes  for  me  tequired  tlmto.  And  I  was 
2flM»efore  very  d«nwas  to^tay  with  them  in  London  as  long 
as  -ever  I  possibly  cotfld.  I  accordingly  staid  to  this  hi^t  line 
«€  tfry  -assigned  period,  hdtnnjg  allotted  one  week  for  tb^ 
jMiraey  up^  two  weete  for  the  joutrney  down  by  ^Oxford^  and 
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the  intennediate  period  to  midmoe  in  London.  I  btd  thor 
reduced  myself  so  low  in  health  and  aspect,  that  I  wus  in  no 
little  daoffer  from  my  kindness.  Wnen,  howerer,  I  left 
London,  I  flattered  myself,  from  the  briskness  of  my  spirits 
nnd  from  the  enjoyment  of  my  mind,  that  I  should  feel  myself 
well  agttin  as  soon  as  I  had  turned  Hjyde  Park  Comer,  or  at 
least  that  I  should  leave  my  coufh  behind  me  on  Windsor  Ter- 
race. Yet  1  tarned  Hyde  Park  Cosner  without  losing  my  cooffh, 
and  eren  walked  the  Terrace  without  learinff  my  cough  be- 
hind me.  I  actually  took  It  with  me  to  Oz&rd.  1  eveo  car» 
ried  it  away  with  me  out  of  Oxfosd,  after  two  days  stay  in  it. 
My  malady  still  stuck  close  to  me,  my  lungs  being  still  loaded 
with  a  mucus  from  the  air  of  London,  and  my  only  relief 
being  by  expectoration.  My  stomach  thus  had  no  power  oC 
expansion ;  and  my  appetite  tlius  had  no  possibility  of  exer- 
tion. In  this  manner  I  went  on  amid  all  Ibe  recollections  and 
re-visits  of  Oxford,  all  the  exercises  of  the  road,  and  all  the 
enioyments  of  a  surriving  friend  there ;  not  recovering  my- 
)ielf,  yet  not  receding  in  health.  At  last  1  found  my  long 
lost  appetite  at  Bath,  where  we  met  by  agreement  with  a 
ftmily  of  this  neighbourhood,  that  had .  repeatedly  ealled 
upon  us  ia  London,  and  that  consented  to  spend  a  Sunday 

.  with,  us  in  Bath. .  I  the re^  after  the  service  ot  the  afternoon, 
sat  down  at  four  to  a  dinner,  and,  for  the  first  time,  relished 
it  very  much.  I  consider  this  as  the  crisis  of  mv  complaint, 
and  went  on  improving  in  health  till  I  reached  nome.  Yet 
my  improvement  was  bo  little  ia  reality*  that  a  lady  of  my 
pariah  has  since  told  me,  as  she  lookea  at  me  mounted  into 
my  pulpit  on  Whitsunday,  she  thought  me  fitter  for  my  bed 
than  mj[  pulpit.     1  ||^rew  better,  however^  and  better  and 

.  better  still.  My.  spirits  settled  into  steadiness  y  mj  appetite 
gained  an  addition  of  streng^th  ;.  and  m^  harrassing  congk 
ceased  by  degrees.  Yet  during  all  this  interval  of  recoveay 
itself,  I  felt  my  mind  so  weakened  by  the  illness  of  my  bedy, 
that  I  was  actually  ij/hni,.  while  I  was  reading  my  own  Ori* 

.  ginal  Histor^r  of  London,  of  encountering  any  difficulties  in 
It,  or  of  starting  any  doubts  concerning  it..  lioth  these  I  left 
to.be  started  bv  mvself,  or  by  myself  to  be  encountened  at  a 
future  time.  But  oy  degrees  I  had  the  boldness  to  start  the 
doubts,  and  to  encounter  the  difficulties,  from  which  I  had 
turned  or  fled  before.     And  1  have  been,  ever  since  I  came 

.  from  London,  employed  wholly  in  correcting  or  enlarglag 
what  I  had  written  before,  intending  for  many  months  past  to 
Kesume  the  series  of  my  history,  yet  still  diverted  from  my 
Imeotion  by  new  objecU  in  the  past  parti.    I  have  of  late 
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been  pftrticukrly  biuf  in  the  Norman  period  of  mv  History, 
which  has  been  very  wretchedly  told  by  the  only  historian  of 
London  whO' has  told  it  at  all;  yet  itisjprei^riiant  witii  notices, 
^neral  and  nsefnl  and  eariotw.  Bntl  hare  resoWed  at  last 
and  determinately,  to  resume  my  series  next  Monday,  and  to 
beg>in  wliat  alone  remains  for  the  completion  of  my  whole 
work— 4ny  Stfa  chapter. 

**  Before  yon  left  Cornwall,."'  yoo  tell  me,  '^-yon  spoke  of 
**  some  notes  on  Bodmio'  and  other  towns,  which  yon  had  in 
**- reserve  for  me."  I  had  fbrg^otten*  that  l>  promised' yon  any 
note*  upon  Bodmim  I  have  since  promised  them^  I  find,  to 
another  writer;  as  an  intimation  from  this  other  has  reminded 
ne  some  time  a^.  Bttt  I  had  promised  yon,  I:  see,  before  he 
was  promised ;  and  yonrs  it  for  the  County  at  large.  I  shall 
therefore  transcribe  what  I  hwre  written,  and  send  it  to  yon 
at  Troro  in  the  eonrse  of  the  present  week.  «*On  this  and 
**  the  soeeess  of  yoar  litemry  expedition,  I  ezpeeted  to  have 
**  the  pleaanre  o{  hearinr  flH>m  yon ;  especially  as,  having  g^t 
**  rid  of  your  $SW9X  work,  I  sapposed  yon  tolerably  free  from 
^  learned  cares."  By  my  **  great  work"  I  suppose  you  to 
mean  my  Antient  Cathedral  of  Coinwali.  But  this  I  did  not 
leodtoimy  printer  till  I  had  returned  home ;  and  then  my 
malady  disabled  me  from  attending  to  any  thine  very  closely. 
I  even  thought  of  this  work  with  so  mnen  indiSerenee,  that  I 
parted  with  it  in  a  perfect  apathy  almost  about  its  &te.  1 
.  left  it  all  to  my  bookseller.  And,  as  I  have  recovered  my 
ancient  spirit,  I  never  was  move  burdened  with  literary  cares 
than  I  have  lately  been.  For  a  fortnight  past,  I  have  been 
deeply  engaged^  in  particular,,  by  what  I  mean- to  insert  in  my 
Tcry  next  publication — ^The  OriginHof  Oxford  as  a  Town  be- 
Ibre  the  University.  I  have  a  eleijjcymiin  employed  in  Oxford 
at  present,,  in  examining  some  pomts  that  1  have  seen^  hut 
neglected  at  Oxford  formerly^  In  the  mean-  time,  however, 
you  fimcy  you  catch  me  under  a  new  publication.  .  ^Some 
•*  communication,  indeed,  I  have  certainly  had  with  Mr.  Whi- 
**  taker  every  Saturday.  But  this  was  in  common  with  others, 
^  And,  to  my  rM;ret,  It  is  now  ceased."  You  was  thus  de- 
ceived, as  even  I  was  myself,  ki  the  first  paper  contaimng 
what  yon  mean,  I  read  over  one  paragraph  wiui  pleasure.  I 
then  began  to  think  the  author  writing  just  as  I  should  have 
written.  I  then  suspected  these  were  my  own  sentiments  and 
my  own  expsessions.  I  even  turned  at  last  to  my  own  pre- 
jbce  of  FlindelPs  own  Bible.  >  And  you  might  well  recognise 
myself  in  myself,  the  prefaoer  of  a  Bible  m  the  essayist  of  a 
nmnpaper.    *'  So  p«rmtly»"  at  you  add,  **am  I  acquainted 
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«*  wilk  vmir  ttyk  Mid  MMBotr,  that  I  vm  sure  I  am  •bligtci  to 
«« yoK  »r  the  aMwd  eohumit  of  the  Trnro  newifMper/' 

**la  wummtee  of  Orerton'i  attack  apon  me,  irMeh  has 
«*  kept  Mf  tnememorf  of  the  Hmrkenan  controveray,  I  have 
**  heen  repeatedly  mgA  hy.  a  Staifordthtre  friend  (a  truly 
*<  Christian  believer)  to  publish  in  come  shape  or  other  my 
*«  vindication  of  my  religions  principles.'*  In  that  -oontro- 
versy  I  took  part  against  yon,  I  rcmemher,  by  a  private  let- 
ter to  yon.  ¥00  Md  not,  if  I  remembsr,  diiitiatfMhed  ptt>- 
perly  oetween  the.priaciplcaQf  tbeChnrch  of  Eo^and^-^t is 
in  my  estimation,  the  very  »«Fiilar  and  4}roaiid  of  Fakir*' 
wrilbHi  this  isbnd,  and  the  omnkms  of  the  Methodists  eHfaer 
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as  wildly  Galvimsttoal  wider  WUtieU,  or  an  adtMring,  with 
some  erroneonsness  about  Jnstifioatfam,  to  thodoetrines  of  the 
Church.  Yet  I  have  more  lalriythoogfit  worse  of  «A«sv  Me- 
Uiodiats  Iban  1  once  thoasht  The  8tranKe>tarf  Wersatfon  of 
Wesley  Urneeif  iowarda  ue  rtose  of  life,lias  nodee^vod  me 
in  a  particalar  manner.  I  remember  to  have  formerly  seen  in 
the  hands  of  Ifr.  fiaMwui,  ibea  at  Manehester,  alctter written 
by  Mr.  Samnel  Wesley,  the  Master  of  Tiverton  aehooi,  and 
4m  brother  to  James  as  well  as  Charles,  pt«diotln|^,  if  they 
wont  on  ilk  the  manner  which  diey  hod  then  beran,  ^*tiwy 
^•wonld  eome  at  hntiolkk  the  spittle  of  the  DissentoK.''* 
This  prophecy  has  beea  latterly  aeoomplished  in  1^1  form,  to 
•ovLT  ears  and  to  onr  eyes»  Wosley  faimsdf  had  the  nnwary 
preaamption  to  assnnie  the  powers  of  the  Episcopate  to  him* 
self,  thoosjh  a  Presbyter  only,.aiid  so  to  begin  a  seeotid  soe- 
ceesioB  oTiisarpiiig  Presbytors  in  the  Chareh.  And,  as  the 
Sev.  Mr.  Nott,  in  his  fiampton  Leotnns,  has  lately  ebewn 
this  part  of  the  history  'Of  Metho^sm  in  a  strong  ligM,  in  a. 
Ailler  form,  and  widi  oonvincingdrcomstances;  so  turn  Ike 
particalarly  displayed  the  versaliuty  of  John^B  jodgmMi^  in 
promg  liim  mmom  1  lemember  to  have  been  at  fnft  a  fti* 
tronrer  of  the  Ameciean  itebellion,  t<^  have  been  eonvertcd 
very  ingennonslv  by  I>r»  Johnson's  pamphlet  againit  It,  to 
iHkfse  then  pnbliehed  ^is  sAislivct  of  tUs  as  his  own,  to  InVe 
Made  many  converts  by  the  abstract,  and  to  have  been  Itmnkiid 
fttt  it  personally  by  the  King  hkneolf ;  yet,  at  the  oiostof  all, 
when  Bebellion  had  prospered,  to  have  written  In  fadrewr  «f 
Robettioa,  and  to  have  openly  disowned  all  that  be  had  savd 
before.  Soch  a  poor  ercatnre  was  he  in  reality,  when  he  oame 
to  bo  feirl y  tried  I  And  each  poor  creatores'  were  those  sin- 
pistons  01  onr  communion,  who  confonnded  reli^rioajknest 
with  Methodism,  who,  having  no  life  ofteligioosaess  in  them* 
selveav&ndedail  was  MeljhodLlm^aiid  tliua  did  all  that  diey 
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cottld  do  to  make  MoilMdisai  that  **  vital  spark  of  heayenlf 
iftme*'  which  can  alone  save  any  Church  or  any  Christian 
from  final  reprohkion. 

But  I  hare  dwelt  so  long  npoii  this  point,  that  I  hato 
hardly  time  to  notice  even  the  others  in  your  letter.  I  saw 
Mr.  Gifford  repeatedly  at  my  lodgings.  Mr.  Qifford.  is  now, 
or  lias  been,  in  distressed  cireomatances.  he  was  obliged^ 
be/ore  I  reached  London^  ta  seii  hu  Mbrary.  I  therefore 
feel  for- hi  m,  as  I  equally  feel  for  your  large  family.  Tho- 
Tiews  of  interest  through  a  borouffh,  indeed,  might  probably 
have  proved  a  blessing  to  you.    80  it  has  proved  seemingly 

to ^. ;   Yet  it  almost  always  produces  a  meanness  of 

mind  that  is  a  disgrace  to  any  diff nified  spirit.  And  even  oar 
friend,  I  understand,  is  frequeutly  talking  with  all  his  snc« 
cesses  in  life,  that  he.has.not  been  rewarded  sufficiently;  even 
freq,uently,,  I  see  aod  feel,  enoying  and  disliking^  those  who 
are  content  with  their  own,  yet  are  ~  happy  and  rich  vfi^h^ut 
being  preferred.  . 

As  you  will  now  be  at  Truro .  for  this  week,  I  wish  you 
could  come  with  Mrs.  P.  and  spend  a  day  with  us.  Mrs.  W*- 
has  no  right  to  expect  a  visit  from  Mrs.  P.»  as  she  never  paid 
one ;  but  then  a  visit  from  her  will  be  the  more  kind,  and  Mrs.. 
W.  will  think  herself  the  more  obliged  by  the  kindness.  Yo& 
can  come  on  Friday,  I  suppose,  take  a  bed  with  us,  and  ga 
round  by  the  passages  on  Saturday.  Think  of  this,  Sir  and 
Madam,  and  no  this.  I  will  even  trust  you-  will.  A^d^ia 
that  trust  I  subscribe  myself,  with  the  respects  of  my  wife 
and  daughters  to  Mrs.  Polwhele, 

My  dear  Sir,  your  Friend  and  Servant, 
MoHdaii  Evening.  Feb.  5, 1805.         JOHN  WHITAKER^ 

N.  Bb — If  the  sale  will  not  allow  you  to  come  this  week, 
and  should  force  you  to  return  next  week,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  and  Mrs.  PoVwhele  then.  One  day  in  that  week 
we  have  fixed  our  minds  for  receiving  some  neighbours.  We 
mean  to  give  them  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  for  their 
selection.  And  we  will  apprize  you  what  day  they  choose, 
if  you  think  you  can  favour  us.  On  Thursday  my  wife  and 
daughters  mean  to  be  at  Truro,  in  order  to  attend  tlie  last  as-^ 
sembly  for  the  winter;  but  to  reach  Truro  about  eight  in  the^ 
evening,  and  return  home  about  three  in  the  morning. 

Mem.'-l  must  require  you  to  let  me  have  the  two  foUo 
apex»books  concerning  the  Scilly  Isles.  I  want  only  to  make 
a  few  extracts  from  them,  which  will  not  interfere  with  youc 
use  of  them. 

fFedneeday^  Feb.  6c 
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J.  WaiTAKBR  toiLP. 
•  if  rD«A»  SfR* 

Yx>ttr  two  latttJetttrt  foimd  dM  Tkitad  prkh  a.  iiieip> 
B«M  Ihal  1  icanaot  call  a  paralyiielc  sH>oke^  bai  .oniif  t  call  >  a 
paraL|jtiak  aJhtHam,  iacoAtequence  of  it,  a  munluiewaeised 
one  half  of  mv  body,  wni  I  was  afraid  was  atesling  «a¥er- njr 
adad.  fiat,  tbMika lie  to  Ood !  all  fiear  «f  tlie  latcer  ia  gaoe 
.•£.aBdiall  fcelii^  o£tbe&>niier  is  mufih  Ittseaad. 

1  «eBain,.wtih  a<pen«|ipaPSBfeif  fattlltrmg  from  n^  Jitre- 
.^taak*  iMt.likaly  to  ^woror  I  hapa,  hy  :f»otinnaAiiaajd  bbo- 
,  dtrafioi  esarcise,iiil]ri  daw  $ir, 

T«nr  Ftwhd^ 


fiBTTBR  XLIII. 
J.^Btmuiito^R.  P. 

]ifTDBA«-6ta» 

*Atteutio&to  any  WtfaUh,  1mm  ptevent^my  reply tx»^  to 
your  leltep.  \  heg  yot&  will  •pntnie'down''  foromst/f-jtmr 
subteribers  for  two  eopmu 

I^e^with  satiafaetion,  tba«  jraiurifaiad  vokwHs.is  *pAlMi« 
ed  already,  and  that  you  mean  to  pabliib  speedily  another 
votaoMontheCiiAlaiidvidiUtai'y  Iiiatory>of  Comwttl),  from 
'  Jidward  I.  .to  the  prtseat  'tiow. 

I  had  nsoUed  to  send  yoo/ a  Dissertation  wfaicl^  l  tiwaffht 
i  had  lent  jm  before,  on  Vope  NiobohM's  TaWr.  fial  I 
foaad  it  before^  1  sbouid  bave  iaserttd  it  in  die  Appefidlx>to 
-ny  •  Ancient  Cathedral  i  and  to  yon  It  lanscioss  now,«aless 

£9VL  can  insert  it  .wilb  propriely,  and  .wish  to  insert  it 'in  your 
vvil  and  JliKlary  iliatoiy.    Voa aanbeat-  jodge of itbis, at 
yon  see  yoar  propoeals  ifavoared  ^or  ^diseomitenaneed.    Tbst 


tliey  wjUl  the  discoaalaamioed,  I  ibave  no  >nfftion ;  sbattfaey 
«iiffhttnot4o  be,  I  am  elear  and  oerttfn  rMd,  ifibey  are,  1 
•badl  th^nk  it  a  dbgraee4o  the  whole  «oaa»y.  YoC  I-kaow 
too  well  tbaapbdt  «f  the  arorid,<evan^  iba  Wot4d*of  si5holsn, 
not  to  bo  sue  of  success  for  yoa«.    Bten  scholair  bave  their 
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Tantf  80  coIoihM  wiUi  tMr  Belfitlia«ii|  that  Hiis  lintlev  witk 
that.tti  disoNuract'Mieh  underteklngt.as' yotri.  1  haye'felt 
the  spirit  mvselfin  others,  whetVBtf  selfisiHiess'OoiildistiiKa*^ 
late,  and  00  ly  yanity  could  instigate. 

At  present  I  am  very  busy,  in  completing  :my>History  of 
London4  it  takes  up  mach  of  my  time  and  thoa^bt^^  yet  €  • 
move  very  slovvly  in  finishing  it.  I  have  long  been  in  the 
concluding  chajiter  of  it,  and  fVas  bopiltg  to  rest  at  the  goal 
before  this  day  ;biit  th6  goal  flies  before  me  as  1  advance,  and 
I  ifm* stilt  in  the  coarse-;,  so  I  Shall  i>e  for  some  time  to  come^ 
i  foresee ;  yet  I  ba^  latbly  been  ifbfe^rtd  hi  iny  labours,  by 
recollecting  what  I  had  pointed  out  more  than  forty  years 
ago  to  a  fnend,  yet  bad  ne&rly  fofgotten  of  late,  a  pasiage 
proving^  church  In  lioadoa-to  have  been  Roman  in  its  origin; 
and,  as  r  hare  yesterdlty  dtatrn  up  my  recollections  in  form, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  them. 

In  so  writinff,  I  have  anticipated  part  of  your  second  letter 
of  May  the  22d,  and  the  other  part  I  sball  now  answer. 
**  From  your  attendance  ^  at  the  Visitation,"  you  say,  *^and 
*'  yoar  good  spirits  thronf;h  that  day,"  as  announced  to  ^ou 
by  the  Archdeacon,  *.*  I  infer  that  you  are  considerably  im- 
**  proved  in  your  health."    lanr,!  thdiik  God,  much  reco- 
vered from  the  kind  of  paralytic  touch  which  I  received  about 
nine  orJten<we^S-^ok    Thi#> benumbed  my  limbs,  and  weak- 
ened my  mind  considerably  for  a  time,  but  I  betbolt  vayMllF 
direedy  totho  eKevcisoof  a.ehais«^  and  bav««v«n  laliiy  pur« 
cbaseda  pair  of  lively  borses'for  tbe,purpoae4  with  tkumigfy 
out  three  ^imesa  day^and  move  to  rapidly,  thai  some^cavionv^ 
simpletons  in  mf  neiglibowiiood  iiMMy  4  move  for  pflMdd^" 
not^for  health..    By  tbistme«His-l'>am»recoveritf^'  tlietfgh*^.bQtf  • 
slowly ; '  yet,  by  perseveritigv  I  hepotto  reoover  mofe^Uii  wfif  : 
own  feeling,,  and  morel  to  the  feelingrof  etbersL    My  spirite' 
bavealwayv  been  the  promptest  insSrumeate  of  nay  «ind,>attA' 
^ill  contiaqe  to  be  tbepremiltc^t  (I  bdi^iie>to  ^^yof  my* 
death. 

«« The  fonrtb  tolume^of  the  •Comwali;**^  yom  add^'  «*  will  be* 
**  immediately  uut  to  tht  pressor  but  I  wut  for  the*  fiedmla' 
*'  notes,  S(c.  which  you  so  long  agd^promised-  me."  -  I-  elMll<  - 
thevefove  send  them Krilh  the  Dissettatien  bintedati  befiir«%' 
they,  shall  go  off  Ito  Truro  next  week  with  a  note  iaefoedd  lie  • 
yoot  and  I  am«happy  to  find  that  thdy  will  he  of  any'ter^iee' 
to  you. 

**  Have  yon  beard  any  thing  o|  the  threatened  iavanta  of 
-^*  the  Lysons; er  their  Coitowall?  They  aresaidto  befomiii 
-^ dable  geptlemen."    1  know  only  Sdmiiel  Lyseati  whomrl 
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taw  ptnorialljT  in  London  in  mvlodcia^f  ho  it  lo  gmi  a 
Uilcer,  that  I  laid  to  myself  of  mm  woen  be  was  gono,  tdUr 
bearing  Urn  alone  for  two  hours. 

The  rattling  and  andaelous  tongue 
Of  saoey  Eloqaenee. 
He  talked  incessantly  and  eloqnenllrt  hat  therefore  allowed 
me  not  to  talk  with  him.  Of  him  1  have  never  heard,  bat 
am  expecting  every  post  to  hear;  when  1  hear,  yon  shall  hear 
from  me.  What  his  **'Comwair'  is,  in  execution  or  in  design, 
<  know  n0t;  when  I  do,  you  shall  hear  also. 

Tours,  fcc. 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 


LETTER  XLIV. 
J.  Whitakeb  to  R.  P. 

Mt  Dbak  Sie, 

I  wrote  to  yon  this  day  week,  and  then  promised  to 
send  you  some  papers  in  the^eoorse  of  the  week  by  the  HeK 
stone  carrier,  supposing  him  to  reach  Hebtone  'on  Saturday, 
and  intending  tosendtobim  at  Truro  by  Thursday;  but 
Tain  are  tlie  promises  of  bnsy  men  about  sending  papers.  On 
Thursday  a  new  game  started  up  under  my  feet,  and  I  was 
busy  all  tlie  week  in  pursuing  it.  Thn  being  now  done,  f 
tlian  turn  to  you  before  a  new  bare  starts  up.  Thn  morning 
I  have  found  out  what  I  thought  I  had  sent  before,  what  i 
originally  intended  to  have  printed,  and  what  I  have  there- 
fore, I  see,  written  out  fair  for  the  press ;  only  I  must  observe 
what  the  Archdeacon  told  me  at  the  Visitttion,  that  P<^ 
Nicliolas's  Valor  has  been  printed. 

This  and  all  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  with  my  name 
to  all ;  I  objected  to  this  nart  of  your  conduct  before,  out  now 
consider  it  as  mostdi^nined  in'you;  you  assume  not  to  your- 
self the  merit  of  any  tning  meritorious,  and  you  leave  them  to 
answer  for  any  thing  otherwise. 

I  also  send  you  the  account  which  I  drew  up  «f  Bodmin, 
for  my  journey  last  year  through  Bodmin  to  London. 
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I  thatik  yotl  for  r^vannding  me  tbat  f  had  promised  yoamy 
Alitkfit  Cathedral  of  Cornvirall.*  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Stock* 
dale  aboQt  It  this  eveRiDg. 

Yoaf9,  &c. 

J.  WHITAKERrj- 


LETTER  XLV. 

J.  Writaker  to  Mr.  HAAlI»GTo^^  j  ^ 

iVob.a,  1806. 
Dear  Sir, 

With  a  hand  stilt  atfected  sensibly  by  my  late  illness, 
t  return  yoa  thanks  f<»r  your  kind  letter  to  me.  Tbut  illneSs 
was  the  severest  which  I  tvet  remember  to  haveh&d.  It  was 
brought  on  merely  by  my  over  studiousness.  This  you  have 
longf  known  to  be  the  striking  propensity  of  my  life.  It  is 
indeed  an  honourable  one,  and  I  ^lory  in  it;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion I  indttl?ed  it  rather  too  freely.  I  wanted  to  finish  a 
work  which  I  had  been  enfajn^ed  upon  for  some  years — a  His- 
tory of  London ;  T  fancied  1  could  free  it  ttom  a  multiplicity 
of  errors  and  mistakes,  which  1  saw  repeated  and  renewed  in 
every  history  that  1  Consiilted.  The  thought  was  certainly  a 
bold  one,  especially  in  one  living  so  far  from  London,  and 
at  an  age  so  far  advanced  as  mine ;  but  boldness  is  the  true 
sign  of  an  enterprising  genius.  In  the  execution  of  this  bold 
ptaui  I  had  proceeded  very  far,  to  the  injury  of  my  health, 
last  spring.  I  therefore  resoWed  to  go  to  Cheltenham  at 
Whitsuntide  with  my  wife  and  daikghters.     'Phey  meant  to 

*  In  the  ^*  Aneient  Cathedral**  is  completely  demolished  the  old 
historical  fabrick  of  the  Western  Bishops.  I  consider  the  new 
edifice  as  for  ever  immoveable.  Among  several  little  errors, 
however,  I  think  1  have  detected  one  which  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed. **  Even  Probus  (says  W.)  isof  so  much  value  of  itself, 
that  Bishop  Ross  got  «ff8,00U  forthe  renewal  of  a  lease  upon  it.*' 
^,  261.  The  fact  is.  Bishop  Ross  got  J'8,000  for  adding  two 
Ives  on  a  leato  of  Cargol.  Probus  is,  comparatively,  a  Tery 
small  estate. 

t  It  was  about  this  time  (perhaps  writing  this  very  letter) 
that  he  fell  from  his  chair  upon  ihg  carpet.  His  dutcotts  daugh- 
ters re- placed  him  at  his  desk ;  and  be  resomed  his  pta^  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  what  had  happened. 

X  Son  of  Dr.  Harington,  of  Bath. 


fi 
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drink  the  waters ;  bat  so  frarless  was  I  of  all  OMladiea,  eTeii 
■from  my  loQg-continaed  over-studiousneiss,  that  I,  who  meant 
to  go  for  no  complaint  whatever,  should  be  pi:|z;ile4  (l  said) 
what  to  do  with  myself  while  I  was  there,  and  was  aimiDgr 
merely  at  a  long  interval  of  idleness :  yet  my  spirits,  I  recol- 
lect DOW)  were  loaded  with  a  great  weight  of  depression  upon 
them. 

•  •  •    '        •  •  •  • 

Even  at  Bath,  when  I  was  in  company,  I  felt  surprized  I 
could  engage  with  so  much  briskness  in  conversation  ;  but  I 
was  soon  seized  tliere  with  my  grand  complaint.  I  was  seized 
there,  on  the  Saturday  following  my  arrival,  with  a  paral vtick 
affection.  1  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  my  bed,  and  1  was 
confined  to  my  bed  for  several  weeks :  there  1  was  cupped  and 
scarified,  blistered  and  tormented,  even  pronounced  to  be  in 
great  danger  of  my  life  once.  Yet,  I  thank  God,  my  spirits 
were  so  firm  in  themselves,  and  so  founded  in  confidence  upon 
God,  that  I  did  not  believe  I  was  in  danger  except  once,  aad 
even  then  did  not  fear  the  danger.  I  remember  only  to  have 
thought  of  my  expected  death,  as  what  would  cut  short  my 
publications,  and  deprive  me  of  the  honour  I  expected  from 
them.  So  faithful  was  my  soul  to  her  favourite  passion,  as 
even  in  death  to  preserve  my  attachment  to  it  I  1  prevailed, 
however,  npon  my  physician,  Dr.  Archer,  of  Bath,  then  opon 
his  annual  excursion  of  a  few  months  to  Cheltenham,  to  let  me 
set  out  for  Ruan.  I  therefore  did  set  onl  with  great  satisfac* 
tion,  got  to  Bath  that  evening  not  very  much  fatigued,  bat 
fiirnisbed  with  written  directions  from  the  Doctor  for  Mrs* 
W.'s  management  of  me  in  future.  At  Bath  we  staid  four 
days,  visiting  oar  friends,  shewing  them  how  much  I  was 
palled  down  by  my  late  sickness,  and  hearing  one  of  them 
report  that  I  looked  worse  when  1  went  through  before  to 
Cheltenham,  than  I  now  did  on  my  return  from  it.  In  my 
way  back,  I  just  called  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  stopping 
at  their  ^ate,  and  announcing  by  my  appearance  how  ill  I  had 
been,  i  then  turned  away  to  examine  the  new  road  over  the 
marshes,  a  few  miles  off>  which  were  the  very  marshes  that 
concealed  King  Alfred  or«€e,  and  of  which  I  had  taken  only  a 
slight  survey  on  going.  I  now  took  a  full  one  on  my  return, 
and  i  made  oat  all  that  I  wanted  to  know  concerning  it. 

On  my  return  home,  I  found  I  had  been  given  up  tor  a  dead 
man.  Mr.  Bedford,  who  had  kindly  acted  as  my  Curate  in 
my  long  absence,  and  received  letters  from  my  wife  or  daugh<> 
ters,  in  the  extreme  moments  of  my  illness,  had  very  wisely 
ordered  my  men  to  cut  down  my  hay,  in  order  to  s^ure  it  for 
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the  famtly.  This  circnmstance  flew  of  course,  and  made  all 
the  neigrhboiirhood  conclude  I  was  dead.  So  happily  was  the 
hay  saved  from  the  very  wet  weather  that  ensued ;  and  so 
convinced  were  all  the  o^nth^men  round  tliat  I  had  been  in  a 
danorerous  way,  that  they  could  hardly  believe  I  was  yet  in  a' 
safie  way.  Many  came  to  call  upon  me  who  bad  not  called 
upon  me  for  >ears  before,  and  perhaps  will  not  call  for  years 
hereafter. 

/My  \o6k%  however,  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  I  ap- 
peared as  full  and  fresh  in  the  face  as  I  used  to  look ;  but  my 
limbs  were  still  languid,  particulaVly  my  leg^,  and  (us  my 
writing  even  now  siieiys)  my  fino^ers ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I 
quickly  jf  ot  to  my  History  of  London,  and  was  intending  to 
finish  It,  but  as  I'was  very  cautious  from  roy  late  illness,  I 
soon  found  it  requisite  for  the  sake  of  my  health  to  desist; 
yet  I  only  desisted  to  changis  my  object.  Before  I  had  un- 
dertaken the  History  of  London,  1  had  written  much  wpon  the 
History  of  Alfred.  With  a  view  to  thi«,  I  had  turned  aside 
to  examine  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire ;  and  I  now  resolved 
to  substitute- thris  history  for  that,  as  much  easier  in  the  exe- 
cution, and  to  be  executed  much  sooner.  In  this,  therefore, 
1  have  been  employed  ever  &ince.  Yet  even  this  I  have  en- 
larged so  much  by  mixing  with  it  the  History  of  Oxford,  that 
I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  it ;  I  mean,  how- 
ever, to  finish  it  at  my  full  leisure.  My  experience  of  the 
past  has  taught  me  not  to  be  too  eager  for  the  present.  And 
I  therefore  look  forward  for  the  future  as  what  will  properly 
fill  up  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

1  am  glad  to  find  from  your  letter  that  you  have  been  able 
to  fix  your  son  in  the  Marines,  that  he  is  now  on  board  the 
fleet,  in  that  thirty -six  gun  frigate  the  Penelope,  and  that  he 
behaves  extremely  well,  being  not  extravagant.  I  am  also 
very  glad  to  hear  your  father  i&  well,  enjoying  the  charms  of 
musick  at  7^*  1  saw  him  in  my  two  passages  through  Bath, 
but  was  latterly  too  ill  to  stop  bis  chair  for  talking  with  him. 

in  my  first  pass  through  Bath,  I  sent  up  to  inquire  after 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  found  he  was  not  at  Walton*,  when  I  saw 
h.im  at  Walton,  I  could  just  note  he  did  not  look  well,  any 
more  than  Mrs.  Thomas  ;  but  I  was  so  ill  then  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  getting  out  of  the  chaise,  and  yet— -of  making 
many  inquiries  concerning  Alfred's  road  in  the  marshes  ad- 
joining. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Trist  several  times  since  1  came  home.  I 
called  upon  him  the  last  time,  hearing  of  an  express  arrived 
Hit  Tregoney,  with   the  ucws  uf  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
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determined  upon,  and  snpposiogr  be  had  not  heard  it.  He  bad 
not  heard,  though  I  had ;  and  we  each  of  us  made  use  of  the 
intellig^uce  ai  we  liked* 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  heen  able  to  write  to  you  more  fully 
than  I  do.  But  we  have  been  waiting  in  expectation  of  hear- 
ing, every  day,  for  three  weeks  past,  of  thecleathof  Mrs.  W.'s 
sister,  Miss  Treffenna^  You  have  seen  her  at  this  house,  I 
believe.  Mrs.  W.  has  been  to  visit  her  in  her  sickness  re« 
peatedly  at  St.  Cplnmb.  She  has  bean  with  her,  particularly 
about  ten  days  ago '%  and  every  pfiornipg  brings  u^the  ippurn- 
ful  expectation  of  her  ^ep^U\re,  My  daagbters  have  been 
repeatedly  with  their  mamma  there.  Miss  Tregenna  h»s 
much,  to  bequeath ;  but  what  she  will  leave  to  mv  family,  I 
cannot  say.  I  am  not  so  much  in  her  favour  as  I  should  have 
been  if  I  had  been  less  a  dissembler.  What  she  has,  however,, 
I  want  Dot,^  being  quite  satisfied  with  what  I  have  got ;  and 
very  much  with  my  kindest  compliments  to  Mrs.  H.  my  dear 
Sir,  hen  and  your  friend  aqd  servant,. 

JOHN  WHITAKER, 
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CHAPTER  IL— SECTION  1. 


In  my  antMpatioi^  inireductory  to  this  little  sketch, 
it  has  appeared,  £  conceive,  from  Whitaker's  Works 
And  Letters  that  my  judgement  was  not  erroneous. 

And  now,  on  a  reti  Qspeotivei  view  of  his  Literature, 
J  would  linger  yet  awhile.  There  are  matty  who  with 
jue,  will  lingier ;  unwilling  to  iet.drop  the  curtain :  And 
there  ure  inaoy,  on  whose  minds  is,  assuredly,  left  the 
most  pleasing  iippressioii ;  whilst  they  feel,  likewise  with 
ine,  that  in  their  conversation  with  Whitaker,  they  have 
lu^d  an  iutercourse  of  rare  occurrence,  even  in  this  age 
of  intellectual  excellence. 

We  have  hailed  him  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  Historian,  the  ANTiaUARY,  the  Divine^  the 
Critic,  and  the  Poet.  It  is  seldom,  we  are  gratified 
by  such  versatility :  And  still  less  ten  by  the  splendor 
of  original  g^aius  exhibited  in  walks  %o  various. 

In  characterisiQg  the  several  persons  who  have  passed 
under  my  pbsprFation,  1  have  always  aimed  at  indivi- 
duality. And  no  literary  censor,  I  presume  to  hope, 
will  object  to  the  manoer  in  which  I  have  represented 
our  author ;  whilst  I  poimed  out  his  discriminating  quar 
lities — acute  discernmeni,  and  a  velocity  of  ideas  which 
acquired  new  fOFce  in  composition.;  with  a  power  of  com- 
bining images  in  a  mfipner  peculiarly  striking,  and  of 
throwing  the  strongest  light  on  every  topic  of  discassion. 

If  we  borrow  exjpression  from  picture,  we  may  sum 
up  his  character  in  sayittg,  that  his  style — and  that  his 
sentinKsnt  is  as  the  mountain  torrent;  amidst  shaggy  pre- 
cipices and  ronnantic  glens,  illuminations  bold  and  broad, 
and  depths  of  shadaw  magnlficcutly  gloomy ;  abrupt- 
o2 
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( often  repulsive  to  the  spectator;  and  scared j  ia 
any  instance  the  harmony  of  gentle  transitions. 

That  men  of  genius  have  not  always  the  merit  of 
patient  exertion,  is  a  trite  remark.  And  certainly 
splendid  talents  and  studiousness  are  far  from  being  un- 
separable.  But  in  his  learned  labours,  Mr.  W.  waa  in- 
defatigable, from  his  youth*-even  from  his  boyhood. 

Nil  reputans  actum,  &c.  &c*  might  well  have  been 
chosen  for  bis  motto.  Notwithstanding  all  he  had  done, 
I  heard  him  speak  not  many  months  before  his  death,  of 
**  Notes  on  Shakspearet*'  and  of  ^^  JiluBtraitons  of  the 
Bible.*"  Hut  he  wished  to  finish  his  ^"^Omfardy*  his 
"  London^'*  and  his  '<  St.  Neot*'  (already  mentioned  as 
projected  publications)  before  he  resumed  his  *<  Shake- 
peare^  on  which  he  had  occasionally  written  notes — 
and  to  lay  aside  his  ^^  Shakepeare^'  before  he  took  up 
his  '<  BxhU.^^  To  the  Bible  he  meant  to  withdraw  him- 
self, at  last,  from  all  other  studies.  It  was  '^  the  Holy 
of  Holies,"  into  which  he  longed  to  enter,  and  when 
entered,  there  to  abide. 

All  this,  he  intended  to  do.  And  all  this,  if  some 
few  years  had  been  added  to  his  life,  he  would  probably 
have  done. 

With  a  view  to  the  last  three  Antiquarian  productions 
(but  chiefly  to  **the  Londov^^)  he  determined  ''to  visit 
the  metropolis.'*  And  thither  he  travelled  with  all  the 
•ardour  of  youthful  spirits.  But,  even  for  his  athletic 
frame  he  had  a  mind  too  restless,  too  anxiously  Inquisi. 
tive.  Amidst  his  remarks  into  the  antiquities  of  the  city, 
his  friends  detected  the  first  symptoms  of  bodtfy  decay. 
His  journey  to  London,  his  daily  and  nightly  sallies 
whilst  there,  in  pursuit  of  objects  started  every  now  and 
then  to  the  eye  of  the  antiquary,  and  his  energetic  and 
diverrified  conversation  with  literary  characters,  brought 
on  a  debility;  which  he  little  regarded,  till  it  alarmed 
him  in  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  From  this  stroke,  not  long 
after  his  return  into  Cornwall,  he  recovered  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  pursue  (though  not  many  hours  in  a  day)  his 
accustomed  studies.  And  it  was  ''the  Life  of  Se^ 
Neott*  that  chiefly  occupied  his  attention. 
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.  At  tiie  time  of  hit  death,  St*  Neot  was  in  the  pveM  ; 
and  the  prefuce. prefixed  to  the  vqlume  by  Mr.  Stock* 
dale  the  publisher,  contains  two  letters  of  Whitaker,  in 
the  last  of  which  he  still  writes  with  confidence  as  to  his 
further  plans — alas«  never  to  be  completed ! 


SECTION  11. 


This  much  for  our  friend's  literature.  Still,  in  recol- 
lecting anecdotes  of  his  Manners^  his  Morality,  and 
his  Religion,  I  must  detain  my  readers  { — still,  whilst 
irith  pleasure  and  regret 

**  Wt  ^SASt  one  loagiiig«  lingering  look  behind !  *' 
In  the  survey  either  of  his  public  or  his  private  charaeter, 
it  is  only  for  stupidity,  or  prejudice»  or  depravity,  to  dis- 
claim such  a  feeling  of  delight. 

.  His  greatneu  as  a  wiiter,  bo  one  oan  question.  And 
that  hi)  was  good  as  well  as  ffreaij  would  appear  in  the 
review  of  any  period  of  bis  life ;  whether  we  saw  him 
abandoning  preferment  from  principle,  and  heard  him 
'*  reasoning  of  FigbteeusQeai  and  judgment  to  come*' 
until  a  Gibbon  ^*  trembled;"  or  whether  among  his  parish- 
ioners we  witnessed  his  unaffected  earnestness  of  preaeb- 
>Dg>*  ^w  humility  in  converMng  with  the  meanest  cot- 
lagers,  his  sincerity  in  assisting  them  with  advice,  his 
tenderness  in  offering  them  consolation,  and  his  charity 
in  relieving  their  distresses.     It  is  true,  to  the  same 

*  Yet  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Ruaa  Lanyfaorne  told  me  (it  wl^l 
before  the  inarch  of  intellect  had  commenced)  that  *'Maister 
noQthed  it  out  enough,  and  that,  after  he  had  talked  about  tithes 
till  ail  were  tired  to  deatli,  he  took  up  a  text  on  which  he  had 
been  preaching  for  many  months.'*  I  asked  the  farmer,  **  What 
was  the  text  V*  He  appeared  a  shrewd  sort  of  man,  but  scratch- 
ing his  head,  said,  **Icaant  bring  et  to  moind,  for  tlie  life 
o*meI" 
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warmth  of  temper,  together  with  a  setise  of  f«cticttde^ 
we  must  attribute  an  impetaottsoess  that  but  ill  brooked 
opposition. 

This  precifMtatkm  wat,  iil  part  abo^to  betraeed  to  bia 
ignorance  of  the  world  ;  to  his  simplicity  in  l}eUeving 
others  like  himself— -precisely  what  they  seemed  to  be;  and 
to  his  abhorrence  of  that  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy  which 
had  imposed  on  his  credulity. 

But  his  general  good  humour,  his  hospitality  and  his 
nleasantry  were  surely  enough  to  atone  for  those  sudden 
Dursts  of  passion — those  ilai^s  which  betrayed  his  hu- 
BUin  frailty*. 

That  such  simplicity  and  sincerity  and  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  feeling  alive  at  every  pore,  with  a 
%indnss$  of  heart,  and  an  ingenuous  j^romp^ne^^  in  con- 
fessing  an  offence  (the  result  of  a  sensibility  too  rapid 
for  discretion)  were  the  leading  traits  of  his  character, 
several  anecdotes  just  recurring  to  memory  will  serve 
toconvineeus. 

Of  his  artlesaness,  one  of  the. most  pleasing  proofs 
was  his  conversing  most  affably,  ^'wiih  very  y^ang 
pe<^le,"-r>his  plsyfol  talk,  indeed ,  with  little  children, 
to  whose  level  be  loved  to  descend.  Nor,  io  that  fami« 
liar  intercourse  was  there  any  indication  of  a  sense  of  the 
eminrace  Irom  .  which  be  stooped — any  appearance  of 
conaciovs  greatness;  such  as  we  hare  perceived  in  pen 
4MH1S,  who  seemed  to  exact  a  tribote  of  gratitude  for  the 
4ioB0iii^  conferred  on  their  inferiors. 

'Nottrntfastanding  }m  stentorianismhxk  the  pulpit,  he 
had  mn  odd  squeaking  voiee  when  reading  in  a  private 
Toonu  It  was  .an  ttbder-4one;  a  sort  of  diaunting: 
«o  that  his  heaarecs  wouU  be  apt  to  suppose,  he  was  in* 
tentionally  burlesquing  or  ridiculing  what  he  read.  And 
I  remember  hearing,  that  the  young  ladles  (who  were 
visitors  of  his  daughters)  and  in  whose  light  and  trivial 
talk  he  had  pleasure,  could  not  help  tittering  at  this 
strange  sort  of  recitative.  But  they  well  knew  their 
good  humoured  friend;  who  would  rather  have  joined 
them  in  the  laugh,  than  have  resented  iU 
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Yel,  in  serious  coiHrersation,  whether  at  his  own 
house,  or  elsewhere,  he  often  betrayed  an  impatieRce 
of  contradiction ;  and  especially  when  the  fashionable 
modes  of  education  or  the  philosophical  mania  of  the 
day,  were  commented  upon  or  discussed.  For  instance, 
be  could  by  no  means  tolerate  an  academy.  The  very 
name  kindled  up  his  anger.  On  hearing  that  that  an- 
cient Classic  Seminary — Truro-school — had  become  aii 
"  Academy**— «  What !"  (he  exclaimed)  "  an  Aca^ 
demy  I  an  Academy  V*  And  he  wai  so  choaked  with 
indignation^  that  for  $pme  time  be  could  not  utter  a 
word  more.  * 

♦  lamhereremiDdedofalelter  which,  In  July,  18 19v  ap- 
peared in  the  Literary  Joamal,  on  a  eoineideaee  between  Col- 
man's  '•  Eccentricities  for  Edinburgh**  and  *•  the  Family  Pic- 
tore"  on  the  subject  of  Academics.  '•  To  point  out,*'  says  the 
writer,  '' resedibling  passages  in  eontemporary  poets,  is  not 
only  an  agreeable  amttsement,  but  is»  soreetlnes^  en  a  higher 
principle,  the  proper  tasic  of  literary  eritiotsm.  Cotneldences 
of  thought  or  language  are,  I  confess,  frequently  incidental; 
yet  there  occur  imitations,  which  authors  ought  to  aclcnowlcdge 
—imitations  which,  passed  by  ia  silence^  look  very  ntaCh  like 
plaRiarisms/* 

'iVhether  the  writer  of  that  admirable  Essay  on  ♦'the  Marks 
of  Imitation**  would  ha?e  considered  the  resemblance  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  as  fortuitous  or  otherwise,  an  attention  to  those 
•'  Marks**  would  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  determine :  there 
is  certainly  a  strong  similarity  in  sentiment  and  expression. 

In  his  very  hnmourous  performance,  **  SeeentrtcUte9  for 
Edinburgh,'*  Mr.  G.  Colman  thus  satirises  •*  the  Academies :  — 

'*  Some,  too,  for  gain  establish  their  a.bode 
In  perking  mansions  on  the  shadeless  road ; 
Exhibiting  (right  rural  to  behold) 
The  word  'academy*  in  glittering  gold! 

"  With  all  of  these  on  money-getting  plans 
Mix  rustic  shopkeepers  and  publicans. 
And  manufacturers  from  London  poked, 
Indicted  thence  for  having  stunk  and  smoked ! 
Hail,  regions  of  preparatory  schodls, 
Of  strict  economists,  and  squand'ring  fools— 
Ye  tallow-chandlers,  who  retired  to  gaze 
At  Paul's  near  dome,  still  sigh  for  melting  days  I 
Ye  demi-gentlemen  !**— p.  9^. 

This  poem  was  published  so  lately  at  1817« 
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Of  some  recekit  geological  diseoTeries  he  could  not 
bear  even  a  whisper.  And  f  once  heardiiim  attack  with 
the  accasation  of  rank  inftdeitij,  a  geologist  who  aptoke 
of  a  werid  of  beings  (of  whichr  relics  more  aad  more 
Okine  to  light)  antecedent  to  tbe  Mosiac  Cveatidn  of 
Man.*    That  be  was  equally  averse  from  tfte  science 

In  a  strain  equftllytatlritfal*  Mr*  Polwhele  had,r  many  y^ears 
liefore,  exposed  the  Academies  to  riddcule  IB  .a  poem,  entitled 
*^  The  Family  Mcture,**  Tbe  last  edition  of  this  poem  was 
ptoblisHedin  1810:— 

^In  hamlets  eft,  green  rails  adorned  with  red- 
Point  oat  the  spot  where  female  minds  are  fed  ; 
Or  some  pale  nannery,  nigh  the  impending  wood, 
.     \y  he^e  in  old  time  its  rejEiettory  stood, 
I  n  golden  grifsias  exhibit  s  the  bmileaqnt^ 
Of  Eldaeaiion,  fcom  its  wal is  grotesqii^  1 

**  To  e? ery  gaping  iout  th«  letters  stare,  ' 
And  fairoad  *  vhb  acadkii y'  for  girls  declare ; 
While  teachers,  new  from  Town,  each  pathway  cross. 
And  In  low  curtsies, lose  the luondon-tots  t 
Smart  milliaers,  who  tricl(.*d  their  Ciiend^  ia.trade^     ^ 
The  easti* off  mistress,  or  my  la4y*i»  maid  f 

*^  Thitbef,  i|s  himpur  hits^or  whii^  prpv,o]t«s. 
The  obsequious  thing  attracts  all  sorts  of  follcs^ 
Iff  foremost  ranic  tlie  dai^ghters  of  tlie  Sqnire, 
The  Viear*s,  treading  just  six-  inches  higher ; 
And  into  rage  as  imUatioa  w  hirla 
Tde  Ciown*s  «aia  wife,  bar  beeed  of  vnMyi  fiirlsr 
A<ad[£c«m  th^  borough,  buxqn»  beUe% enoii^b,  . 
Dad^si^a  perfumed  witli  Cheshire  ohfeaa  aaM  snufiT ; 
pert  minxes,  that  sb«ll  soon  impoft  fif>e.ajr«(    .  .      .     . 

To  inspire  the  haberdashers  of  small  wares."— pp.  ^8—  9. 

I  am  far  from  asjierting  that  Golman*s  sicetch  of  a  modern 
academy  is  copied  from  Poiwhfile's^  ox  tbo  accompa/iying  re- 
flections  on  the  propensity  of  people  in  trade  to  ape  the  manners 
of  superior  station.  But  it  is  pleasing  to  view  poetic,  descrip- 
tions and  characters  in  comparison.  Among  the  lighter  amuse- 
ments of  the  man  of  letters,  nothing  is  better, calculated  to  re- 
lieve the  mind:- it  is  a  sort  of  relaxaHon  to  wbi^  we  gladly  re- 
sort, under  the  sultry  influence  of  the  Dog-star;  when  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  pursue  severer,  studies  without  thjo  occa- 
sional repose  of  the  fancy  on  a  picture,  or  a  poem. 

1  remain,  Sir,  yours,  ^hcjEjus,** 

*  AndouT  geologists  have  their  revenge  on  Whiiaicr.  I 
have  elsewhere  observed  (I  "believe)  that  Mr.  Rawkins,  in  one 
of  his  admirable  essiCy a,  has  noticed  tlte  fasfidioUEaeaa  o(  tho^e 
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•of -faw,  I  woidd  not  affirm.  We  sfhouidalmosty  however, 
Bet  him  down  for  a  Truonion,  rushing  (as  lues  once  did) 
upon  a  couple  of  Attorneys  who,  at  his  door^  desked  to 
spqak  with  him,  and  then  swiftly  retreating  with. the  ex- 
clamation :  **  In  the  clouds,  gentlemen  I  in  the  clouds  1 
I  cannot  coQie  down  lo  you,  to«day  1"  The  attormiys, 
without  an  efl^rt  to  draw  him  down  from  his  aenaifiight^ 
precipitately  took  v  their  depa  rture. 

The  suddenness  of  his  aiiger  was  remarkable.  But  it 
soon  (as  I  have  ohseriredj  went  off;  not  always  a  mere 
^sh  in  the  pan.  In  fighting  his  Tkhe  battles^  be  lite- 
rally laid  low  the  sturdiest  of  his  parishioners-?— wath  the 
squire  at  the  head  of  them  I  And,  at  a  Special  Sessions 
at  Truro,  he  threat^ied  with  a  clenched  fist  an  insolent 
antagonist,  and  would  perhaps  have  knocked  him  down, 
had  not  the  Jtistices  interposed  between  the  parties.*^ 
In  a  letter  to  Bishop!  Ross,  the  parishioners  complained 
of  his  Tiolence,  The  letter  was  produced  at  a  Visitation 
at  Truro;  when  the  Bishop  lamented,  that  so  much  of 
his  valuable  time  should  be  lost  in  petty  / disputes;  ex- 
pressing a  deep  sense  of  his  ennnence  as  an  antiquary. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  on  some  occasions 
of  excitemei^t,  though  in  his  mind  the  agitation  Boon 
Bubsided  into  a  calm — thdugh  tl^  «yapor«Aion  ^ as  like 
the  morning-mist  and  all  was  again  ^lear  dry ;  yet  the 
resentment  of  those  whose  opinions  or  wfao«e  conduct  he 
had  arraigned,  too  often  continued  unsubdued  or  uniap- 
peased  by  time  or  circumstance.  In  the  zeal  of  profes- 
sional feeling,  he  had  hastily,  represented  to  his  Diocesan, 
the  Vicaar  of  Veryan*8  irregularity  in  granting  tickets 
for  Confirmation  to  some  of  his  own  Rvemtiesyvrhom  he 
had  dismissed  as  incompcftent,  and  with  whom  his  good 
neighbour  could  have  had  no  concern.  But,  sorry  as  he 
immediately  a;fter  was,  for  his  quickness  in  ^*  marking 

who  sneer  at  the  antiquBriaaisiD  that  runs  counter  to  their  po« 
sitions  in  physiology.  The  trufh  1s«  most  of  these  gentlemen 
are  deficient  in  historical  knowledge  or  classidal  learning. 
'  Half-educated,  they  assume  to  themselves  tho^e  airs  of  import* 
«nce  which  «e  ncT^r  see  in  the  accomplished  scholar. 
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.  ivhat  WAS  done  anliiss,^'—- tlie  Yicar  c&idd  sctrcdy  **  pkt» 
don  him  ia  that  thing." 

With  the  late  Mr.  Gregor  of  Tfewarthennick,  he 
had  an  allercaUon  relative  to  the  tjthes*  And,  pre- 
Tiously  to  that  altercation,.  Mr«  Gregor  had  been  rather 
hurt  at  his  dedadiig  the  lineage  of  tlw  Gregora  from  the 
merohant  Gregor  of  Truro.  Mr.  Gregor  newer  afto- 
wards  solicited  his  society.  That  tm>  such  exeelleDt  men 
should  not  have  mataally  enjoyed  the  feast  of  reason,  (in 
such  a  remote  situation^  where  so  few  '*  fine  spirits**  have 
an  opportunitj  of  meeting^)  was  a  sad — a  sad  afiair :  but 
so  it  was. 

Our  friend's  aHenatron  frdkn  one  or  two  other  neigh- 
boors,  occasioned,  likewise,  much  discomfort.  Mr.  Bed- 
ford, the  Yicar  of  Philleigby  was,  1  am  persuaded,  a 
truly  good  man;  attentife  to  all  his  parochial  duties. 
But  it  was  an  unfortunate  moment  in  which  he  presented  a 
Mr.  Rowe  (a  London  trayellingtajlor)  to  the  Rector  of 
Ruan  Lanyhorne.  The  Rector's  delicacy  revoHed  from 
ihe  taylor's  vulgarity.  Nor  was  this  alK  Mr.  Rowe's 
mimicry  of  the  Gerrans  clerk>  in  singing  the  eleventh 
psalm — <^  Why  shoald  I  like  some  timorous  bird^  &c. 
Acn*  Mr.  W.  protested  against,  as  blasf^emouslj  fu^ 
dicrous.  There  was  little  interchange  of  civilities  after* 
vrards  between  Philleigh  and  Ruan  Lanyhorne. 

We  are  here  led  to  repeat  the  observation^  that  reli* 
gion  was  invariably  the  primary  object  of  Mr.  W. — its 
principles,  his  suppert;  its  laws  his  guide;  its  sentiments 
his  delight  and  consolation.  The  least  tendency  to  vio- 
late its  sanctity  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  Gerrans 
clerk)  was  sure  to  raise  his  choler»  and  to  bring  down  re- 
buke on  the  careless  or  inconsiderate. 

At  his  own  table,  1  remember,  whilst  we  were  talking 
of  the  porch  of  Bethesda  and  of  the  angel  who  came  down 
and  troubled  the  waters,  he  darted  an  indignant  look 
against  Dr.  Cardew  and  myself,  who  were  both  disposed 
to  consider  the  angel  as  a  human  niessenger  employed 
for  that  purpose^  and  not  literally  an  angel  from  Heafen. 
And  he  temerariously  accused  us  of  scepticism.  After  a 
short  pause,  however,  '*  the  liquid   ruby"  sparkled   as 
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before,  to  convivial  cheerfolBefls  and  cordifti  friend- 
ship. 

It  was  on  a  visit  to  my  vicarage  at  Manaccan,  that 
Mr.  W.  put  "Justice  S&ndyi"  of  the  Lizard  to  the 
rack  J  extorting  from  that  stngular  old  gentleman  a  full 
oonfession  of  his  faith;  Mr.  Sandys,  though  he  had  a 
84)flicient  insight  into  Whitaker's  character,  was  yet 
off  his  guard  in  speaking  of  the  Athanasian  Oreed  with 
some  degree  of  disrespect ;  when  W.  to  the  astonish* 
ment  of  the  ladies  present,  started  up  from  his  chair, 
and  striding  across  the  room,  expressed  his  horror,  at  such 
an  insinuation.  I  had  myself  heard  Mr.  8.  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  '^Inimaculate  Conception.*'  Bnt  so  over-awed 
was  he  by  W.  that  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  could  find  utterance,  avowed  his  unreserve 
ed  belief  in  all  tlie  articles  of  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
The  sensation,  here  again,  was  such,  that  a  long  and 
awkward  silence  succeeded  to  this  torturing  conflict  be- 
tween  the  high  Churchman  and  the  Latitadinarian»*  I 
was  not  present,  but  Canon  Howeil  (who  was  one  of 
the  party)  related  to  me  the  circumstance  of  Whitaker's 

*  To  Mr.  Sandys  1  was  first  introdvced  at  a  Tmro  Qvar- 
ter  SesnoBS.  It  Was  not  till  the  end  almost  of  the  week,  I 
remember,  that  ilnother  Jnttice  arrived,  to  Join  bim  on  tbe 
tiedcb.  We  can  now  master  tbirtyofive  Jsstices  6t  taore* 
Aboat  that  time,  he  was  qalled  upon  to  preaeh  a  Visitation- 
Sermon  before  Archdeaeon  Sleeeh.  His  brother  clergy  were 
astonished  at  its  Delstieal  tendency.  At  the  dinner,  when  it 
is  nsual'fo  thank  the  Preacher,  the  good  Archd^abort  very 
mildly  said :  **  We  are  both  getting  old,  Afr.  Sandys  I  It  were 
right  that  you  and  I  should  leave  off  preaching  I  *'  But  Sandys 
was  nbt  then  an  old  mad.  With  his  little  fioek  at  Landewed* 
Hack,  he  used  to  take  strange  liberties  ;  beginning  the  service 
at  what  hour  he  pleased,  and  ftnatUatingthe  Liturgy  ad  libitum, 
and  reading  the  lessons  rapidly  or  sloWly  in  proportion  to  his 
interest  In  the  snbject  of  them ;  cominenting  on  tnis  Terse  and 
elurring  over  that  ;-^at  one  time,  delivering  from  the  polpit  a 
pathetic  discourse ;  at  another,  a  sort  of  table'talk  of  which  he 
cmght  to  have  been  ashamed.  One  Sunday,  for  instanoe,  whena 
friend  of  mine  was  present,  he  entirely  omitted  the  first  lesson. 
«'  llere  beginneth*'  (cried  old  Sandys)  *'the  4th  chapter  of 
the.bookof  Judges'*— and,  after  a  short. pause:  ''It  is  tbe 
story  of  a  very  wicked  woman  I— the  less  you  know  of  her  the 
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TemonstratiDg  with  my  Lord  of  Derry,  in  conaeqveiiGe 
>of  lome  irreligious  levities  which  even  Whitaker*8  pre- 
-senee  could  not  sufficiently  check  in  that  amphibious 
fiisbop.  TheBishop'of  Derry  had,  some  years  before 
IVhitaker's  death,  the  curiostty  or  the  grace  to  visit  him 
at  R.  Lanyhorne :  We  are  all  pu^uainted  with  that 
Prelate's  /ti6era/  sentiments.  He  had  passed  much  time, 
'indeed,  in  Popish  countries ;  where  he  so  far  lost  the  pre^ 
fudieei  of  the  Reformation,  as  Xo  think,  on  his  return, 
that  a  Popish  prostitute  was  a  proper. guardian  for  a 
young  Protestant  female  of  quality.  Of  such  lax  sen- 
timents he  was  giving  a  specimen,  in  his  conversation 
with  Whilaker ;  when  the  rural  rector  started  from  his 
chair,  and  struck  his  Lordship  on  the  knee :  ^  What, 

my  Lord !  <(said  he)  a  Bishop !*'    His  Lordship 

of  Derry  trembled,  and  begged  pardon. 

Amidst  all  this  intrepidity,  resulting  from  a  rational 
belief  in  Christianity,  there  was  a  simplicity  in  W.  bor- 
dering (some  would  say)  on  superstitious  credulity.  Of 
three  amiable  daughters  he  had  lost  one.  ^he  was  gone 
to  the  invisible  world :  and  W.  often  talked  of  her,  as 
there,  in  happiness.  This  was  truly  Christian.  This 
was  like  Gilpin ;  who  talked  frequently  with  his  wife  of 
the  next  world,  as  he  would  have  spoken  of  the  next 
stage  that  was  to  terminate  a  journey.  And,  indeed, 
I  have  heard  W.  conjecture,  what  his  employment 
might  be  hereafter,  and  whether  he  might  net  be  per-* 
mitted  to  pursue  studies  congeniai  with  his  historica 
researches.   After  this,  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  the 

better — So,  ^ny  Brethren!  we  pass  to  the  Te  Deom!" — If 
-vras  more  than  thirly  years  after  his  Visitation-Sermon,  that 
•Bishop  Bailer  at  HelstoniCharcfa  reproved  him  for  his  raotila- 
-tions  and  interpolations  in  a  language  and  tone  of  unnsaal  se« 
verity ;  and,  on  his  denying  the  charge,  eonfronted  him  with 
the  Charchwardens  of  his  parish,  andTemarked  on  his  dialn- 
•gennonsness  in  thus  ottering  a  falsehood.  In  the  evening,  bis 
Lordship,  feeling  perhaps  that  he  had  spoken  too  harshly  to  so 
aged  a  man,  was  rather,  I  think,  indiscreet  in  his  conoessions 
<and  expressions  of  conciliation.  **  After  all,  Mr.  Sandys!  it 
■was  but  a  while  lie  !**--  said  (he  Bishop  to  his  partner  at  a  rab- 
^btr  of  whist. 
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eircumitaoce,  that  one  day  attending  on^  a  dying  wo* 
man  in  his  village,  he  actually  charged  her  with  a  mes- 
sage to  his  deceased  daughter,  in  the  same  language 
almost  as  he  would  have  used,  had  the  woman  been  going 
to  some  distance  where  his  daughter  resided. 

To  me,  who  believe  in  the  recognition  of  friends  here<» 
after,  (and  so  believed  Horsley  and  Paley  and  Wdt- 
son,)*  the  weakness  of  Whitaker,  in  this  instance,  ap- 
pears an  amiable,  an  enviable  weakness  1 — *' Gilpin*' 
isaid  an  intimate  friend  of  his  to  me)  **  never  doubted," 
am  sure  Whitaker  never  did.  And  though  they  had^ 
perhaps,  their  weaknesses,  their  faith  was  settled  inconse- 
quence of  a  patient  and  persevering  investigation  of  the 
truth.  It  was  not  a  blind  adherence  to  prejudices  :  it 
was  the  result  of  a  rational  conviction. 

f  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  of  my 
readers  can  dissent  from  me  in  the  opinion  that  W.  had 
Religion  without  affectation.  His  Religion  was  genuine 
— was  sincere.  It  had  no  methodistical  precision.  He 
loved  to  escort  his  wifet  and  his  daughters  to  assemblies 
and  balls.  He  had  no  silly  objection  to  whist;  though  he 
seldom  or  never  played  at  cards.  But  his  wife  did :  and 
perfectly  right  was  Mrs.  W.  in  unbending  her  mind,  in 
an  amusement,  to  which  none  would  object  but  gospel- 

*  Horsley,  Paley,  and  Watson  I — how  pre-eminent  as  deep 
reasoners  and  mathematicians  !-*l  therefore  cite  the  names  of 
Watson  and  Horsley  and  Paley,  to  put  to  shame  the  sceptical 
scoffers,  who  attribute  to  a  **  flighty  religiousness,*  what 
should  rather  be  ascribed  to  Christian  philosophy. 

t  A  sister  of  Miss  Tregenna,  (Wbitaker's  wife)  had  beea 
engaged  for*  many  years  to  Tom  (or  Aldwinkle)  Haweis  z^* 
which  I  should  ha?e  mentioned  in  my  sketch  of  that  illustrious 
Cornish  Apostle.  But  it  was,  I  believe,  daring  his  medical 
apprenticeship  at  Truro,  that  he  *'  courted**  Miss  Tregenna. 
This  was  boy't  love.  The  views,  however,  of  lucre-— filthy 
lucres-opened  upon  the  man .-  And  all  the  fairy  prospect  of 
young  imagination  vanished  into  air.  In  plain  language,, 
llawels  was  worse  than  his  word.  His  plighted  faith  he  laugh- 
ed at;  and  perfidiously  left  the  damsel  to  her  fate.  The  first 
lady  Dr.  Haweis  married  .was  in  point  of  connection  and  fortune 
(and  every  other  respect  I  believe)  an  eligible  choice.  She 
dl^ :  and  bo  soon  married  another     And,  on  the  demise  of  his- 
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era  or  fanatics.  Bible-meetings  were  not  ao  fattifliar  to 
ua  twenty  years  ago.  as  they  are  now.  But  W.  would 
have  reprobated  the  hypocritical  invitation  to  *^  Tea  and 
Bible.* 

i\s  an  instance  of  the  rationality  of  his  religion,  I  re- 
member,  when  once  dining  at  R.  Lanyhoroe  in  com- 
pany with  a  sort  of  itinerant  preacher,  Whitaker  rallied 
him  on  his  sanctimoniousness;  particularly  when  in  the 
midst  of  dinner,  he  got  up  in  a  hurry  to  consult  the  Poly- 

aeoond  wife,  he  at  opea  looked  ar^upd  for  a  third  v  and  took  to 
his  arms  ayery  pretty  tiar-mald— atleastan  inn-keeper*!  daogh- 
ter— who  repaid  his  fond  embraeea  with  a  son,  in  his  old  mge^ 

*  **  Often  hate  I  been  shoeked  (said  a  late  writer)  when  in 
a  drawing-room  tlUed  up  with  all  the  la:Kariea  of  the  world, 
where,  after  a  long  goffip  (daring  which  conceit,  malice,  slan<' 
dcr  and  all  nncharitableness  were  indulged)  to  close  the  scene 
worthily  the  BintK  was  brought  In  ! ! !  ** 

In  his  Life  of  Bishop  Ren,  my  f^iaad  Canon  Bowles  vary 
pointedly  ohser^es :  *'*God*s  con^mandmenlp  arete'n^**^  But 
oar  modern  Evangelists  have  three  great  commandments — ^via» 
**  Thou  shall  not  so  to  a  Play  *'—.**  Thou  shalt  not  touch  a 
Card**— '*  Thou  shalt  not  dance.*' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  man  as  Lord  Teignmonth 
should  baye  lent  a  shelter  to  hypocrisy  by  a  too  scrnpaloaa 
religiousness.— In  a  recent  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  we 
have  this  passage:  **His  biographer.  Lord  Teignmonth,  ia 
half  angry  with  him  for  not  ineluding  religion  in  his  estimate 
of  the  means  of  humaa  happiness.  But  the  noble  writer  ought 
to  have  given  him  ciedlt,  at  least,  if  he  did  not  specifically 
class  it  in  the  list  of  enjoyments,  which  he  was  tracing  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  far  act  eacludinff  it.  No  man  was  better 
convinced  than  Sir  William  Jones  of  the  consolations  which 
religion  impart^,  and  qf  the  tranquillity  it  diffuses  over  the 
hearts  of  all  who  are  sincerely  iaipressed  with  its  troths.  But  to 
place  religioB  amongst  our  social  enjoyments*  is  carrying  the 
matter  too  far,  and  claiming  an  ascendancy  for  religions  emotions 
which,  In  our  present  imperfect  state,  they  will  never  exercise, 
and  which,  probably,  if  they  did  exercise,  would  not  strengthen 
their  held  upon  the  heart  and  its  affections •  Never  was  there 
a  sincarer,  because  there  never  was  a  more  rational  believer 
than  Sir  William  Jones  :  and  it  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  our 
common  Ghristiaaity,  that  besides  the  mighty  names  of  Mil* 
ton,  Newton,  and  Locke,  it  may  boast  the  suffrage  of  a  mind  so 
pions  without  enthusiasm,  as  that  of  this  amiable  and  accom- 
plished scholar.  Lord  Teignmoath*s  expression  of  regret, 
therefore,  that  in  the  playful  picture  of  humaa  happiness  sketch^ 
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glott  about  a  word  which  that  instant  occurred  to  him, 
and  not  long  after  with  great  formality  wished  us  a  good 
afternoon,  setting  off  for  Falmouthy  where  he  had  engag- 
ed  to  preach  that  evening. 

Afler  the  paralytic  seizure,  W.  was  not  lost,  atonce, 
to  society.  I  passed  a  long  day  with  him,  when  he  was 
more  than  usually  cheerful ;  implicitly  trusting  to  his 
physician,  who  had  limited  him  to  two  glasses  of  wine, 
and  asking  sportively  :  *'  May  I  not  take  another  glass  ?*^ 
yet  not  daring  to  transgress. 

During  his  illness,  several  of  his  neighbours,  who  to 
all  appearance  had  been  alienated  from  him,  called  on 
bim,  and  sympathized  in  hi»  sufferings  with  every  tokei^ 
of  affectionate  attention;  And  "  1  thank  God,"  he 
would  exclaim,  *'  for  this  visitation !  I  am  happier  than 
J  have  ever  been.  I  am  departing  from  this  world ; 
and  I  see,  at  my  departure,  all  ready  to  forgive  my  in-  - 
advertencies  and  errors — all  kindly  disposed  towarda 
me !"  His  decline  was  gradual.  Nor,  melancholy  as 
it  was,  could  a  Christian  contemplate  it  without  plea- 
sure; inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  the  calm- 
ness of  his  resignation  were  more  and  more  visible,  un- 
der the  conviction  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  disorder 
from  which  he  could  not  possibly  recover,  and  which 
threatened  a  speedy  dissolution.  His,. in  fine,  were  the 
faith  and  the  resignation  which  might  have  been  judged 
worthy  of  a  primitive  disciple  of  that  Jesus,  in  whose 

ed  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Althorp,  his  friend  OTerlooked  religion, 
might  as  well  have  been  spared.  It  saTours  of  the  hint  given 
to  the  slave  in  Terence :  **  Hae  eommemofaiM  ett  qucutexpro' 
kaUo/*  but  by  no  meaas,  we  believe,  inteotionally,for  his  Lord- 
ship, on  all  occasions,  asserts,  and  vindicates  with  spirit,  the- 
sincerity  of  Jones's  religious  principles.  Nor  should  we  hav& 
been  betrayed  into  a  seeming  digression,  were  we  not  involun* 
tarily  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  now  and  then  with  those  im- 
portunate religionists,  who  are  for  ever  deseerating  religion  by 
raizing  with  every  discourse  and  every  amnsement  those  hal- 
lowed emotions,  whioh  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  silent  com. 
nnnions  of  the  heart  with  Ood,  or  for  the  stated  periods  set 
apart  for  his  worship.*'  See  Asiatic  Journal  [N.8.]  vol.  IK 
1^1834 
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mercies  he  reposed*  sod  to  whose  mediation  almie  he 
looked  with  humble  hope.  And  his  decease  was  such  a» 
conld  not  hm  giTO  comfort  to  those  who  viewed  it ; 
when  (on  October  30,  1808)  in  the  awful  hour  which 
"  seemed  opening  upon  the  beatitudes  of  Heaven,"  at 
peace  with  hiuiself,  his  feliow  creatures^  «nd  his  GM, 
he  sank  as  into  quiet  slumber,  or  (to  use  the  patriarchal 
language)  ^*  fell  asleep." 

I  shall  ooDclttde  this  unpretending  narrative  with 
some  testimonies  which,  among  a  thousand,  hare  aod- 
dentally  occurred  to  nie.  They  are  testimonies  that 
shew  how  high  was  the  reputation  of  Whitaker  in  the 
minds  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Bbnnbt;  Dr.  Luxmoors, 
the  late  Bishop  of  $t.  Asaph;  Dr.  Colb,  the  late  Rec-> 
tor  of  Exeter  CoVeg^;  AaCHP bacon  Narbs;  Bbshof 
BuRQBss;  and  Dr.  Paiir«* 

*  This  BM>iaent  presented  to  me  whilst  revising  the  last  proof- 
sheet. 


BlSROP  BbKNST  to  B«  FOLWRBI^I* 

IkMin  Cadle,  7ih  Marek^  17». 
Dbar  Sir, 

The  wifh  yon  have  so  pablicly  manifested  for  iiv- 
formation  relative  to  Devonshire,,  mast  lav  you  open  to  mnch 
impertinent  Intrasion,  and  I  fear  yoR  will  have  too  much  rea* 
son  to  include  this  letter  under  the  same  cen8aic9%  I  camu>t» 
however,  refrain  fro«i  seDsdJiag  von  a  few  remsikss  on  the 
Roman  anti<]taitiet  in  the  West  of  England ;  which  TOi^faave 
my  free  consent  to  work  into  yovr  own  plan,  makiv  me  a 
slight  acknowledgmenli  in  your  preface,  or  if  yon  tldnk  thens 
Bot  worth  notiee,  to  threw  them  mto  the  fire.f 

•  *•■•*• 

•  ••••• 

**I  fear,  I  have  tired  yoar  patience  by  this  long  and  unixi- 
teresting  memoir,  and  I  can  only  say,  you  are  at  libeity  to 

t  For  the  Bishop's  **remarh*'  see  History  of  ComwalU 
VoL  III.,  pp.  83, 84, 86, 86. 
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▼ent  your  indlgoslioD  npon  it,  by  throwing  it  ioto  the  five^ 
for  dUtarbiiuf  yon  io  the  midst  of  yonr  Important  p«i*9«itB  : 
If,  oa  the  other  hand,  there  is  any  thing  in  it  worth  yonr 
notice,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  yonr  history  in  any 
shape  yon  please.  Yon  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  is  the  nest  jndge  now  liring  upon  these  matters,  and 
whom  I  sincerely  respect,  though  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
being  personally  known  to  lum,  I  mean  Mr.  Whita.kbr,  to 
whose  History  of  Manchester  I  owe  my  first  love  for  anti- 
quarian pursuits^  and  in  consequence,  some  of  the  most  plea- 
sant hours  of  my  life :  To  his  judgment  and  to  y0Uf '4  I 
cheerfully  submit.* 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  had  seen  a  menioir  of 
Whitaker  in  the  Oxford  Herald*  and,  talking  with  Dr, 
Cole  with  expressions  of  high  respect  for  our  great  anti- 
quary, was  pleased  to  speak  very  ftivoarabty  of  that  lit^ 
tie  piece  of  bk)graphy;  in  consequence  of  which,  Colo 
cut  it  out  of  the  newspaper,  and  inclosed  it  under  thet 
Bishop's  frank  to  mier-not  aware  that  it  had  been  wijtten 
by  myself.  Colb's  letter  to  me  on  the  Mribject  bean 
datoDeq.  IQ,  1808. 

Mr.  Harington  tbos  addreaied  me  in  1809: — ^^^  I 
was  much  pleased.  Sir,  with  jour  account  of  Mr.  W»  in 
the  Cornish  papery;  and  it  is  vHth  pleasure  I  hear  that 
you  are  about  pablisfaing  hill  lafe^  I  have  had  the  ho-p. 
nour  of  being  acquainted  wiA.  Mfw  W<  feurtieeii  yean9» 
and  am  proud  to  say,  have  gleftD«Amtiebknow)edgeand 
entertainment  fram  his  sprightiy  and  animated  conTer*^ 
sation;  indeed,  I  quite  idolize  my  old  friend.  He  wait 
eertuDly  a  ^niU  and  good  tfmn.  I  bfid  the  pleasure  ot 
seeing  in  manuscript  his  London  and  Oxford,  which  I 
hope  will  be  given  to  the  publick,  as  I  am  convinced,  had 
Mr.  W.  lived,  he  would  h»re  published  tiiem^  I  have 
be^  greatly  entertained  with  tiie  Anrient  Cadledrat  cf 

*  It  is  strangelr  asserted  hi  the  oliltiiary  of  the  €fetakni^U 
Magdell$e  for  Amil,  1880,  p.  STS^HUat  the  opinroi^s  of  SHr.  W» 
(iMir^ealarly  with  regari  to  Richard  of  Cirencester)  are  not  to 
be  weighed  against  those  of  the  late  Mr.  LfwAic,  t  can  only 
eay^  that  Lemak^  who  surveyed  a  great  part  of  the  island,  in 
seareh  of  Roman  antiquities,  in  company  with  Qishop  Benoel» 
had  the  highest  respect  far  W.  as  an  antiquary. 
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Cornwall,  which  my  friend  W,  made  me  a  present  of: 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  Life  of  Mr.  W.  whenever  it 
makes  its  appearance." 


Archdeacon  Nares  to  R.  P. 

Reading,  March  90,  1809. 

Dear  Sir, 

To  my  TarioQs  correspondents  I  fall  occasionally  in 
arrear,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  because  they  are  so  various. 
With  you  I  hare  unhappily  be^un  by  being  a  defaulter,  but 
rou  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  the  more  likely  to  happen 
in  future.  I  reoeiyed  your  small  note  proposing  some  books, 
to  which  proposal  I  will  now  make  answer : 

Penrose's  Sermons  at  Bampton*s  Lecture,  are  in  hand^ 

Juvenile  Dramas,  i  think  we  have  a  review  of,  though  not 
yet  published. 

Vancouver's  Survey  of  Devon,  is  much  at  your  service ; 
the  book  I  suppose  you  have. 

I  see  there  is  a  posthumous  work  of  our  friend  Whitaker'^, 
which  veu  may  take  into  your  charge.  If  you  have  not  the 
book,. let  me  know  and  it  shall  be  sent  to  yon. 

Being  at  present  behind-hand  in  the  collection  of  books, 
I  cannot  now  assi&^n  any^  other  to  your  care  :  but  when  I  get 
a  fresh  supply,  which  will  be  very  soon,  I  will  consider  you, 
and  will  order  the  books  to  be  sent  as  you  direct. 

I  regret  very  much  the  death  of  the  able  veteran  our  friend 
of  Ruan  Lanyhome,  though  we  had  not  latterly  correspond- 
ed.. When  he  was  the  last  time  in  London,  I  saw  him,  and 
had  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with  him,  which  i  hadnevec 
done  oefore."    &c.  &c.  &c. 

B.  NARES. 

P.  S.<— Oar  common  friend,  Bailye,  when  I  was  at  Llehfield 
•n  residence  in  March,  expressed  great  regard  for  you,  and  by 
his  conversation  increased  the  interest  which  I  already  felt  for 
yon,  and  made  me  seem  to  myself  to  have  more  acqoaintaace 
with  you,  My  friend  W.  L.  Bowles^  also,  mentioned  yon 
here  latety,  and  regretted  that  your  poem  on  Local  AUaek^ 
awnrhad  not  had  the  simple  title  of  Home. 

The  short  account  of  the  Family  Pictubb  which  appeared 
in  the  B.  C.  in  Feb.,  was  written  by  a  friend,  and  inserted  be* 
fore  I  knew  that.it  was  yours. 
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In  Iai9»  I  was  honoqred  wkh  a  letter  from  Bishop 
fiua6B8s»  whose  kind  attenlion  to  me  I  attribute  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  my  own  rnenl,  but  wholly  to  his 
respect  for  Whiiaker. 

Coulsou'a  HoUh  F^.  \y  1819i 

Your  two  volumes  of  Sermons  wbiefa  you  very  oIk 
Kgingly  promise  me,  will  bQ  vei^y  apcept^bls  compamona  of 
your  JBss^y. 

♦•^  •■  «  #  #  ■• 

Is  your  sermon  on  St.  Faolio  your  tw6  volumes  ? 

•  •.•>•# 

Has  WflitAKBE  any  where  ffivett  «  4emd»d  opmiou  on 
St.  PauPs  preactiiug  ii|  Bfitain  ?^  I  trpuhk  you  with  this 
question,  because  I  am  still  employed  on  tlie  subject,  having 
an  o]}ponent  in  Dr.  Hales,  whose  E^sav  m  the  Origin  afth^ 
British  and  Irish  Churches  will  soon  Be  published. 

I  anv  Reverend  Sir,  yours  ISsdthfidly,  &9C.  &c. 

To  bring  up  the  veav  of-«^De^^c  ^^  I  ^1'  ^  ^ 
•*-here  oomes  (with  reverence  be  it  annoQiiced)  a  letter 
from  the  Bellendenus  Parr!!  Il  wae  addressed  to  a 
friend  of  the  Doctor,  a  gentleman  el  this  neighboarhood^ 
who  has  my  best  thanks  for  his  kind  communication. 

Mt  Deah  Sir»  Nation^  Feb.  18, 1822. 

Whitaker  was  prond,.caprictousK  kapetuous,  and  in« 
tolerant  i  but  be  had  many  solid  virtues  and  many  valuable 
acquirements.  Of  Greek  he  knew  little;  but  he  composed  in 
Latin  with  perspicuity  and  elegance.  As  an  antiquary,  he 
has  scarcely  any  superior :  I  have  been  charmed  with  his  cri^ 
ticisms  upon  old  English  authors  and  old  fiug^ish  words. 
And,  in  tne  examination  of  his  excellencies,  let  me  not  for- 
get to  state,  that  he  wrote  in  the  vernacular  tomj^ue  with 
energy  and  splendour.  In  poHtios^  he  bounced  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other ;  and  though  m  religious  matters  his 
aeuteness  preserved  him  from  the  stupid  and  absurd  reason- 
ings of  the  Tories,  yet  his  ansry  passions  always  panted  fb^ 
some  prey»  He  prowled  for  it  ansonff  the  Unitarians :  be  al 
fall  cry  chased  ii  among  the  Roman  Calholicei,  You  see  that 
I  understand  bis  character.  But,  with  all  our  diffsrences  of 
opinions  and  habits,  I  think  him  a  man  entitled  to  much 
praise.  I  remain  dear  Sir, 

your  well^irisher  and  obedient  servant, 

S.  PARR. 
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That  Dr.  Parr,  with  all  his  prejudices  political    and 
religious,  should  have  spoken  so  highly  of  Whitaker^ 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected.    ''You  see/'  says  Parr, 
**  I  understand  his  character.**     But  who  acquainted  in 
the  least  with  W.  will  assert  that  he  was  ^' proud?'*  In 
what  sense  he  was  proud,  is  to  me  incomprehensible. 
PH^  in  a  good  sense  he  certainly  had.     But  had    he 
that   "Pride  which  was  not  made  for  man?"     Who 
''  walked  more  humbly  with  his  God  ?.**    And,  for    his 
fellow-mortals'^was  he  arrogant  or  haugbtyr-supevci- 
llous  or  fastidious?    Was  he  not  even  exemplary  in  a 
lowly  submission  to  authorities — ^in    his  deference  to 
rank  or  station — in  his  regard  for  family-distinctions  ? 
And  with  his  inferiors,  was  he  not  affable  to  a  degree  of 
familiarity?    In  literature,  did  he  not  uniformly  rejoice 
*'  in  paying  tribute  where  tribute  was  due" — in  assist- 
ing the  efforts  of  genius,  in  applauding  its  success,  and 
oflen  in  hailing  a  superiority  over  himself,  wh6re  the 
world  could  discern  no  such  excellence  ?    That  he  was 
^'  capriciowt^^  is  a  most  ridiculous  assertion.  To  his  prin- 
ciples and  opinions,  as  we  have  seen,  he  adhered  steadily 
through  life.  In  his  friendships,  be  was  firm  and  unshakezk 
In  him  we  never  perceived  even  a  shadow  of  changiog. 
Was  this  the  case  with  Parr  ?     **  Impetuous^^  he  doubt- 
less was.     As  for  "  intolerance^'*  shall  Parr  lay  this  to 
his  charge — Parr,  who,  inveighing  against  persecution, 
was  himself  a  persecutor  as  far  as  words  would  go  ?  What 
shall  we  think  of  this^  among  other  toasts  given  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Doctor's  birth-day,  several  successive* 
years  before  his  death  ? — '^  Destruction,  defeat,   dis- 
grace, to  all  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance!" — Parr 
was  known  to  refuse  to  drink  "  Church  and  King,"  with- 
out qualifying  the  toast  with   **  many   words.*'    i3ut 
Parr  was  a  trimmer.     He  temporised  upon  questions  of, 
principle ;  and  sacrificed  consistency  to  popularity.    Ob» 
truding  himself  upon  distinguished  persons  of  all  parties. 
Parr  was  never  at  rest.      I  have  always  considered 
smokeing  as  a  symptom  of  indolence,  or  quiet  acquies- 
cence, or  meditative  tranquillity.     That  Parr  was  not* 
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indolent^  we  all  know*  I  assumed  it,  therefore,  much 
in  his  favour,  that  he  was  a  9meker ;  acquitting  him  of 
any  share  in  tho&ereTolutiooary  commotions,  with  which 
Priestley  and  others  of  his  republican^friends  were  justly 
chargeable.  But  when  I  found  that  he  was  not  only  a 
smoker,  but  that  he  snioked  to  tin  excess,  beyond  all 
other  tobacco-lovers-^sometimes  emptying  even  twenty 
pipes  in  an  evening,  my  opinion  of  his  -contemplative 
serenity  began  to  waver.  Instead  of  the  calm  con- 
tented spirit,  I  saw  uneasiness  in  filHi^  and  puffing, 
and  knocking  oat  and  replenishing  and  puffing  again-— 
to  the  demotition,  doubtless,  of  many  a  fragrant  pipe! 
How  he  would  have  acted,  had  he  been  invested  with 
episcopal  authority,  we  cannot  say.  His  ambition, 
grasping  at  a  mitre,  saw  all  around  him  dazzled  by  its 
new  resplendence,  and  even  his  brother  prelates  doing 
homage  at  his  throne.  Well  was  it  for  the  Church,  I 
think,  that  the  Revolutionist's  **voio  0!pUeopan^  was 
uttered  in  vain! 

For  Whitaker*s  knowlege  of  Oreek^  I  clearly  recol- 
lect that,  occasionally  consulting  Polybius  and  other 
Greek  writers,  I  have  noticed  the  fluency  with  which 
W.  read  «nd  translated  the  passages  to  which  he  refer- 
red ;  and  'I  am  sure  that  with  tho  Greek  primitives  and 
their  derivatives  he  was  familiar  to  a  great  extent.  In 
his  **  Origin  of  Arianism,"  we  have  numerous  pages  of 
Greek  from  Eusebius  and  others,  translated  and  com- 
mented^pon,  not  much,  I  suspect,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Unitarian !  That  W.,  however,  was  equal  to  Parr  in 
Greek,  who  will  presume  to  affirm;  seeing  Part,  one  of 
the  Grecian  trio  who  stood  pre-eminent  over  all  Europe 
—over  all  the  world  of  literatmre  ?  In  Parr's  estima  j 
tion,  England  could  boast  of  three  Greek  scholars 
only-^the  flrst,  Porson;  the  third,  Burney.  Who 
was  **  in  media,*'  it  were  easy  to  guess. — Afler  all, 
in  this  atmosphere  of  our  celebrated  Doctor,  the 
vapour  seems  to  melt  away,  ^'  as  the  cloud  spread  upon 
the  mountains,"  before  "MANY  SOLID  VIR. 
TUES,"  "  MANY  VALUABLE  ACQUISITIONS," 
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<'IN  IsATm  iDOMPOSITION  PERSPICUITY 
AND^EGANCB,"  a  dedded  '« SUPERIORITY 
<)V6rftlmcil  W6ry  ANTIQUARY,"  *«CRITICISM 
w  ENGUSH  AUTHORS  ^  CHARM*'  the  most  re. 
fip^y  iknd  «'  ENERGY  ind  ;SPI,ENPOVR"  and 
^rACUTENESS/  .and  H  ^'TlTtB:  rfar  MUCH 
FRAH^E" ^v^nfrom  w f^vfmiarjr  1. 
J  .Tft  •«»  up«U-^l8i;  m6  ttrapsfiBurit^  W.bil«k«r  f fom  an 
iIbi#trioii»  R^naii^  thftt  degant.«vd9giucqi  ,pf  a  fioe  bio- 
gff«|ihef  :trr*^  Imocentift  eximHi9»f  miptittt^  pra^cipuns, 
in.tOgajiliQdcvtisaimus;  amioHiarUQi  t^nax;  in  ofleosis 
tJMahUui^  in  jeconciliaiida  jfratig  fidbUssiiaus/'^ 
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